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TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

THE    HON.    JOHN    M.    PALMER, 

GOVERNOR  OP   THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

GEOLOGICAL     ROOMS, 

SpRiNoriELD,  September ^  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting,  for  publication,  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
my  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  section  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Twenty-sixth  General  Assem- 
bly, and  approved  March  llth,  1869,  entitled,  "An  act  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  report  of  the  State  Geologist,  and  fixing  his 
salary  for  the  next  two  years,"  which  section  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enactctihy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinaiSy  represented  in  the  Gctitral  Assembly^  That 
the  publication  of  three  thouBand  copies  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  rcix)rt  of  the  Btute  geolo- 
gist is  hereby  authorized,  and  the  Bum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  cost  of  the  necessary  plates,  maps,  diagrams  and  drawings ;  and  also  the 
further  sum  of  fifteen  hundi'ed  dollars,  to  complete  the  necessar}'  drawings  for  the  fifth  volume 
of  said  report;  said  sums  of  money  to  be  exi)ended  under  the  direction  and  by  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  the  state  geologist." 

Circumstances  entirely  beyond  my  control  have  prevented  the  appearance  of 
this  volume  at  an  earlier  day,  and  with  the  present  facilities  for  publication,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  calculation  upon  the  time  that  will  be 
required  to  place  such  a  volume  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  after  the  material 
for  it  has  been  duly  prepared. 

The  manuscript  for  the  fifth  volume  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the 
plates  for  the  engraver,  and  the  materials  for  the  sixth  volume  are  in  hand,  and 
will  be  prepared  for  publication  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  two  volumes  will 
include  the  reports  on  all  the  remaining  counties  in  the  State,  and  will  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Survey,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bo 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  WORTHEN. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

This  county  comprises  a  long,  narrow  belt  of  territory,  lying  in  the  forks  of 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  extending  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  ayerage  width  of  about  eight  miles.  Topographically,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  narrow  limestone  ridge,  elevated  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  level,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  rivers,  which  form  its  eastern,  southern  and  western  boundaries.  Over 
this  limestone  ridge  there  has  been  subsequently  deposited  beds  of  Quaternary 
age,  consisting  of  drift  clays,  gravel  and  loess,  covering  the  whole  surface  to 
the  depth  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  These  deposits  also  fill  some  of  the 
lateral  vallies  which  intersect  the  river  bluf&,  showing  that  these  valleys  existed 
anterior  to  the  drift  epoch.  \ 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  county,  on  the  east  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  a  little  less  than  seven  townships,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  square 
miles.  It  was  originally  a  heavily  timbered  region,  the  whole  of  the  uplands 
and  a  portion  of  the  bottoms  being  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
embracing  the  usual  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  linden,  elm,hackberry,  sugar 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut  and  honey  locust;  all  of  which  are  found  on 
the  uplands,  while  on  the  bottoms  we  find  cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash,  soft 
maple,  coffenut,  hornbeam,  pecan,  willow,  &c.  The  only  stream  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  county,  besides  the  large  rivers  which  form  its  principal  boundaries, 
is  Bay  creek,  which  enters  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner,  and  afler  a 
southeasterly  course  of  about  ten  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  three 
miles  above  Hamburg. 

The  upland  region  in  this  county  is  quite  hilly,  and  some  of  it  is  too  broken 
for  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  all 
the  cereals  and  fruits  usually  cultivated  in  this  climate.  The  heavy  deposits 
of  drift-clay  and  loess  that  overlie  the  stratified  rocks,  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  soil,  which  is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  older  formations, 
except  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  where  the  limestones  and  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface,  and  by  their  decomposition,  have  modified  to  some  extent 
the  soil  above  them.  The  marly  clays  of  the  loess,  form  the  soil  and  subsoil 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands,  while  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  sandy 
loam,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  principal  alluvial  valleys  of  the  west. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  from 
the  wide  range  of  formations  exposed  within  its  limits,  and  also  from  the  dis- 
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.'tilT^ng  influenceB  (o  which  the  older  strata  have  been  subjected.  Tho  grenl 
fault,  which  crosses  this  country  below  Cap  au  Gre$,  is  the  most  remarkable 
■'  disturbance  of  the  stratified  rocka  to  be  found  within  the  limita.  of  the 
State,  and  to  this  disturbance  is  due  the  wide  range  of  geological  fortnatioDS 
that  appear  within  the  area  of  this  county,  oomprbing  the  whole  range  of 
paleozoic  strata,  from  the  St.  Peters  Sandstone  of  the  Caloiferons  period  to  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  including  something  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  latter  group,  a  wider  stratigraphical  range  of  formations  than  is  found  in 
any  other  oouoly  la  this  portion  of  the  State.  This  fault  intersects  the  Mis- 
aieaippi  bluSs  immediately  below  the  high  cliff  of  St.  Peters  Sandstone,  to  which 
the  name  "  Cap  au  Gres,"  or  Sandstone  Headland,  was  given  by  the  French 
Vayageuri,  and  with  a  trend  of  east  10°  soulh,  it  intersects  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  about  two  miles  below  Monterey,  crosses  to  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern 
Bide  of  that  stream,  about  five  miles  abore  its  mouth,  and  after  intersecting  an 
elbow  of  the  river  bluff  in  Jersey  county  for  three  or  four  miles,  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  strat«  have  not  only  been  dislocated 
by  this  disturbance,  but  there  has  also  been  a  down-throw  of  the  beds,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  on  the  western  side  of  the  fault, 
white  on  the  east,  they  remain  but  slightly  elevated  above  their  original  bori- 
Eontal  position,  and  are  seen  dipping  gently  to  the  northeastward. 

To  the  northward  of  this  axis,  the  Burlington  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock 
at  the  summit  level  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  rivers,  up  to,  and  be- 
yond the  Pike  county  line,  while  to  the  southward,  nearly  all  the  highlands  are 
directly  underlaid  by  tho  St.  Louis  limestone  or  the  Coal  Measures.  The  exact 
line  of  this  fault  is  hidden  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  which  enters  the 
Mississippi  just  below  the  Cap  au  Greg  bluff,  but  immediately  below  this  valley 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  are  seen  standing  in  a  nearly  vertical 
position,  dipping  south  10°  west. 

The  following  wood  cut  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the 
strata  at  this  point,  showing  the  Cap  au  Gret  bluff  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  on 
the  left,  and  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  imme- 
diately below  it  on  the  right : 
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We  are  unable  to  fix' the  exact  period  when  this  disturbance  took  place,  bat 
it  seems  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
unconformability  of  the  coal  strata  to  the  underlying  limestones  on  the  north 
side  of  this  axis  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  where  the  Coal  Measures  rest 
unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones,  showing  that  these 
beds  had  been  elevated,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata  removed  by 
denudation,  before  the  deposit  of  the  coal.  Southwest  of  this  axis,  the  coal  rests 
on  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  whether  exactly  conformable  to  it  or  not,  we 
can  not  say,  from  the  partial  exposures  we  were  able  to  examine. 

The  following  section  exhibits  the  different  formations  that  may  be  seen  in 
this  county,  showing  their  relative  position  and  thickness.  This  section  pre- 
sents a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  found  in 
the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  Chester  group  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  it  comprises  all 
the  important  divisions  of  the  paleozoic  strata  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

*  FKET. 

Loess 40  to  60 

Drift,  clay  and  gravel 10  "  20 

Coal  Measures 100  "  120 

St  Louis  limestone 200 

Keokuk  group 160 

Burlington  limestone 200 

Kinderhook  group 120 

Hamilton  limestone 6  "  15 

Niagara          "        50"  75 

Cincinnati  group 80  "  120 

Trenton  limestone 860  "  400 

St  Peters  Sandstone ; 160 

Maximum  thickness *. 1,630 

The  St.  Peters  Sandstone. — ^This  is  the  oldest  rock  appearing  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  and  its  only  point  of  outcrop  is  at  the  Cap  au  Ores  bluff, 
on  section  30,  town  12  south,  range  2  west.  It  forms  the  lower  escarpment  of 
this  bluff,  which  is  about  a  mjle  in  extent  on  the  river,  but  it  dips  strongly  to 
the  northeastward  and  disappears  below  the  succeeding  formations  so  rapidly, 
that  it  is  nowhere  seen  except  at  this  point.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  bed 
does  not  appear  above  the  surface,  but  there  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  thickness  exposed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bluff,  which  gradually  passes  be- 
neath the  magnesian  beds  of  the  Trenton  group  towards  the  upper  extoemity, 
making  its  entire  outcrop  along  the  river  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  a  purely  silioious  rock,  made  up  of  minute  grains  of  quartz  that  are  some- 
times scarcely  cemented  at  all,  and  some  portions  of  it  readily  crumble  to  sand  on 
exposure.  Other  portions  of  the  masd  are  tolerably  well  cemented  by  the  infil- 
tration of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  rock  then  forms  a  bold  mural  precipice  along 
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the  river  bank.     A  section  of  this  bluff,  made  nearly  midway  between  its  north- 
ern and  southern  extremities,  shows  the  following  order : 

FEET 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 60 

Light-gray  Trenton  limestone 8 

Brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestone. 70 

St.  Peters  Sandstone , 130 

The  sandstone  is  irregularly  stratified,  and  often  concretionary,  showing  no 
well  defined  lines  of  bedding.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent,  in  part, 
of  the  Calciferous  group  of  New  York,  and  corresponds  to  the  Saccharoidal 
sandstone  of  Missouri.  No  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  it,  either 
in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

Trenton  Group, — This  group,  as  it  is  developed  in  this  county,  consists  of 
brown  and  buff  magnesian  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  series,  which  attain  a 
thickness  of  about  seventy  feet.  These  are  succeeded  by  fine  grained,  compact^ 
gray  and  chocolate  brown  limestones  forming  the  middle  divisions  of  the  series 
and  these  are  overlaid  by  a  rather  sofl,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone, 
forming  the  upper  division  of  the  group.  Its  aggregate  thickness  may  be  estima- 
ted at  three  hundred  and  fifly  to  four  hundred  feet.  Its  most  northerly  outcrop 
in  this  county,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  about  three  miles  below 
Gilead  P.  0.,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  town  11,  range  2  west, 
though  it  was  found^only  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  in  digging  a  well 
on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29,  in  the  same  township.  The  rock  where 
it  first  appears  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  light  yellowish  gray,  coarse  grained  lime- 
stone, rather  soft  and  very  uneven  in  texture,  and  weathers  on  exposure  with 
an  uneven  and  ragged  surface.  It  is  rather  thin  bedded  at  the  top,  but  be- 
comes more  massive  below,  and  the  strata  rise  in  a  southerly  direction  so  rapidly 
that  about  two  miles  below  the  point  where  the  rock  first  appears,  it  forms  a 
perpendicular  cliff  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  hight.  A  few  fossils  were 
obtained  from  these  coarse  grained  limestones,  among  which  were  Strophomena 
aUematay  Orthis  fynx,  and  asramose  form  of  Chsetetes.  Below  this  coarse 
grained  limestone,  we  find  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness  of  fine 
grained,  chocolate  colored,  thin  bedded  limestone.  It  weathers  to  an  ash  gray 
color,  and  the  strata  are  generally*from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 

Descending  along  the  river  blufi^  below  the  outcrop  of  these  limestones,  we 
find  them  underlaid  by  a  series  of  light  gray,  compact,  fine  grained  limestones, 
partly  thin  bedded,  but  affording  some  massive  strata  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series.  These  limestones  continue  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the  river  bluff 
down  to  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  just  above  the  Cap  an 
Gres  ferry  landing.  At  this  point  the  upper  layers  of  the  brown  and  buff 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group,  are  seen  just  above  the 
creek  level. 
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On  Cave  Spring  Branch,  a  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  ferry  landing,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone is  well  exposed,  forming  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  for  a  mile  or  more 
from  its  mouth.  The  thin  bedded,  chocolate  colored  limestone,  is  also  well  exposed 
on  this  creek,  and  is  here  quite  arenaceous  and  passes  into  a  fine  grained  calca- 
reous sandstone.  Some  of  the  light  gray  compact  limestones  below  this  choco- 
late colored  bed,  are  filled  with  marine  plants,  or  fticoides,  which  are  well  ex- 
posed on  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the  rock.  Trilobites  are  not  uncommon  in 
these  limestones,  and  fragments  of  Asaphus  megi&to$^  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemus, 
and  lilenits  ovatus  were  obtained  here.  They  are  associated  with  two  or  three 
species  of  Orthocera^  and  the  common  Brachiopoda  of  this  horizon. 

The  lowest  division  of  this  group  consists  of  evenly  bedded,  buff  or  brown 
dolomitic  limestones,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  are 
seen  overlying  the  St  Peter's  sandstone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Cap  an 
Gres  bluff,  the  only  point  where  they  are  found  well  exposed.  The  beds  vary 
in  thickness  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  and  the  dip  is  so  strong  to 
tjie  northeastward,  that  this  division  of  the  group  only  outcrops  over  a  very 
limited  area,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  this  group,  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  covers  in  its  out- 
crop in  this  county,  an  area  of  only  about  three  or  four  square  miles. 

Cincinnati  Group, — The  Trenton  limestone  is  immediately  overlaid  in  this 
county,  by  blue  and  green,  partly  indurated  clays,  whicl^  attain  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  although  they  have  afforded  no  fossils, 
their  stratigraphical  position,  and  lithological  characters,  are  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine their  position  in  the  geological  series,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  of  our  general  section  of  the  Illinois  strata.  These  clays  are  seldom 
found  well  exposed,  but  partial  outcrops  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  either  on  the  small  streams  or  gulches,  which  intersect  the  river  bluffs 
along  their  line  of  outcrop.  They  are  ofben  met  with  in  digging  wells  in  the 
region  which  they  underlie,  and  where  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  is  want- 
ing, this  group  forms  low  rounded  hills,  or  gentle  slopes,  that  seldom  afford  any 
good  exposure  of  the  underlying  strata,  although  they  may  be  but  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  Their  first  appearance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
on  descending  the  river  bluffs,  is  between  Hamburg  and  Gilead,  where  they  are 
occasionally  seen  cropping  out  beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  here  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  bluff.  When  exposed  at  the  surface,  they  form  a  tough, 
blue  plastic  clay,  very  much  like  the  potter's  clays  of  the  coal  formation.  On 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  19,  township  10,  range  2,  west,  they  outcrop 
beneath  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  extend  down  to  the  river  level  and  below, 
showing  a  thickness  above  the  river,  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Gradually 
rising  in  a  southerly  direction,  they  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilead  about 
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one  Hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  but  seldom  well  exposed.  From  this 
point,  their  outcrop  trends  southeastwardly  across  the  county,  following  the 
direction  of  the  Cap  au  Ores  fault,  and  appearing  in  the  Illinois  river  bluffs, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  where  they  form 
the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  are  overlaid  by  the  Niagara  and  Bamilton  limestones. 
From  this  point  northward,  they  are  occasionally  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluflfs 
for  two  or  three  miles,  when,  with  a  gentle  northeasterly  inclination,  they  pass 
below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  are  seen  no  more.  No  calcareous 
or  arenaceous  strata,  were  found  associated  with  this  group  in  this  county,  and 
it  appears  to  be  composed  entirely  of  fine  argillaceous  sediments. 

Niagara  Limestone, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  formations  in  the 
county,  and  is  well  exposed  at  many  points  in  the  river  blu£fs,  on  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  county.  On  the  west,  it  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff 
near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  forming  a  low  bench  of  light  gray  limestone, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  thence  extends  down 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where,  by  an  indulation  of  the  dip,  it  sinks 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  does  not  appear  ^again  above  Hamburg.  At 
that  point  it  again  rises  above  the  river  level,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
creek,  which  enters  the  river  on  the  lower  side  of  the  village,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  the  upper  part  of  this  formation,  about  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  over 
which  the  creek  forms  a  cascade  just  above  its  mouth.  The  rock  is  here  a 
compact  bluish  gray  limestone  in  regular  beds,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness.  It  has  a  moderate  dip  to  the  northward,  and  a  half  mile  below  this 
point,  where  another  creek  enters  the  river,  a  measured  section  showed  about 
forty-five  feet  of  this  limestone  above  the  river  level.  At  all  the  localities 
where  this  formation  was  seen,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point 
some  two  miles  below  Hamburg,  the  rock  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  and  usually 
even  bedded,  but  south  of  this,  it  changes  to  a  light  brown  or  buff  color,  and 
presents  the  characters  of  a  true  dolomite.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  it  is 
immediately  overlaid  by  a  brownish  gray,  arenaceous,  Devonian  limestone,  and 
this  is  succeeded  by  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  The 
following  section  will  show  the  relations  of  these  different  formations  as  they 
appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  including  all,  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
bluff: 


Loess  forming  the  summit  of  the  bluff. 60 

Burlington  limestone 40 

8halcy  ash  colored  limestones  (Kinderhook) 40 

Greenish  sandy  and  argillaoeous  shales  (Kinderhook). . . . : 60  to  70 

Slaty  oolitic  limestones                                    " 10  to  16 

Fine  grained  light  blue  limestone                     "          4  to  20 

Green  shale                                                       **   •     1  to    8 

Hamilton  limestone  (Devonian) 4to    8 

Niagara  limestone  (Up.  Silurian).. 40  to  50 
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The  Niagara  limestone  extends  below  the  river  level,  at  all  the  exposures  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  its  entire  thickness  is  not  seen.  On  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  19,  township  10  south,  range  2  west,  the  rock  was 
quarried  for  the  jail  at  Hardin.  At  the  base  of  this  formation  here,  where  it 
rests  on  the  blue  clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  we  find  from  two  to  four  feet  of 
light  gray  oolitic  limestone  forming  the  lower  beds,  which  are  overlaid  by  the  buff 
and  brown  dolomitio  limestones  in  which  the  quarries  for  building-stone  were 
opened.  These  beds  are  here  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  probably  comprise 
nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Niagara  group  at  this  point,  for  on  the  adjoin- 
ing section,  on  the  small  creek  which  intersects  the  bluffs  on  section  18,  township 
10  south,  range  2  west,  the  Hamilton  limestone  is  found  in  place  overlying  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata. 

From  this  point  south,  to  a  point  a  mile  below  Gilead,  these  limestones  con- 
tinue to  show  themselves  in  occasional  outcrops,  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bluff,  while  below,  there  is  a  sloping  talus,  underlaid  by  the  blue  argillaceous 
clays  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Below  Oilead,  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Niag- 
ara limestone,  and  overlying  formation  recedes  from  the  river  bluffs,  and  is 
found  in  the  hills  from  one  to  two  miles  back,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
county.  It  continues  in  a  southerly  direction  to  section  28,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  where  its  trend  is  changed  to  the  eastward  across  the  county,  by 
the  disturbing  influences  that  caused  the  Cap  an  Gres  fault. 

Its  most  southerly  outcrop  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Stone  Church,  two  miles  below  Monterey,  where  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  of  buff  limestone  is  exposed,  and  has  been  quarried  for  building-stone 
in  this  neigborhood.  Between  this  point  and  Monterey  this  limestone  is  mostly 
hidden  under  the  overlying  Lower  Carboniferous  formations.  At  Mr.  C.  W. 
TwitchelFs  place  on  the  southeast  quhrter  of  section  10,  township  12  south, 
range  2  west,  this  limestone  has  been  quarried,  where  it  forms  a  precipitous 
bluff  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 

At  the  point  of  the  bluff  above  Monterey  on  the  Hardin  road,  on  the  north, 
east  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the  same  township,  the  following  measured  sec- 
tion was  obtained : 

FT. 

Hamilton  limestone. 12 

Buff  colored  Niagara  limestones 60 

Covered  slope  wHh  partial  outcrops  of  blue  clays 48 

The  blue  clays  forming  the  lower  part  of  this  section  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Cincinnati  group,  and,  though  the  junction  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian strata  could  not  be  seen  here,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  the  full  thickness  of 
the  Niagara  limestone  is  represented  in  the  above  section,  as  this  is  about  its  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  county.  From  this  point  northward  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Illinois  river,  the  brown  and  buff  limestones  of  this  group  continue,  in  occa- 
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sional  outcrops  at  the  foot  of  the  bluf&,  for  abont  six  or  eight  miles,  when  the 
color  of  the  beds  change  to  a  bluish  gray,  yerj  much  like  the  beds  in  the 
yicinity  of  Hamburg,  and  from  thence  northward,  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  upper  part  of  this  formation  is  seen.  A  half  mile  above  Hardin,  there  is  about 
twenty-fiye  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  this  formation  exposed  above  the  level  of 
the  river  at  low  water,  consisting  of  rough,  irregular  bedded,  bluish  gray  lime- 
stones. From  this  point  northward,  to  the  small  creek  which  empties  into  the 
Illinois  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Farrowtown,  we  find  occasional 
outcrops  of  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone,  and  on  this  creek  which  is  the 
most  northerly  outcrop  known  on  this  side  of  the  county,  there  is  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  this  group  exposed,  consisting  of  even  bedded, 
fine  grained  limestones,  that  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  westward  of  the  road.  But  few  fossils  were  obtained  from 
this  formation  in  this  county,  though  the  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey 
seemed  to  be  quite  as  fossiliferous  as  this  rock  usually  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
State,  and  when  the  quarries  here  are  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  as 
they  now  are  at  Grafton,  they  will,  no  doubt,  afford  a  good  many  interesting 
forms  of  organic  life. 

Hamilton  Limestone. — This  is  the  only  division  of  the  Devonian  system,  that 
has  been  identified  in  this  county,  and  consists  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of 
brownish  gray  limestones,  that  are  usually  very  hard  and  silicious,  and  some- 
times pass  into  a  coarse  quartzose  sandstone.  At  the  most  northerly  outcrops 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  in  this  county,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  develop- 
ment of  the  Hamilton  beds,  and  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones  are  immediately 
overlaid  by  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  the  first  exposure  of  this  limestone  met  with, 
below  the  north  line  of  the  county,  was  'on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  20, 
township  8  south,  range  3  west,  where  a  stratum  of  white  sandstone,  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  was  found  resting  upon  the  Niagara  limestones.  No  fossils 
were  obtained  from  the  sandstone  at  this  locality,  but  further  south  a  similar 
sandstone  abounds  in  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  leaving  no  doubt 
as  to  the  age  of  these  arenaceous  strata.  In  the  bed  of  the  small  creek,  which 
enters  Bay  creek  about  five  miles  above  Hambufg,  there  is  about  six  feet  in 
thickness  of  coarse  brownish  gray  limestone  exposed,  filled  with  characteristic  De- 
vonian fossils,  among  which  are  two  or  three  species  of  Spirifers^  Atrypa  recttcU' 
larU^  Orthis  loweTisis,  and  several  of  the  common  corals  of  this  group,  among 
which  were  large  masses  of  a  coral  which  has  usually  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Acervulariay  and  has  been  called  A.  Davidsoni,*  At  an  old  mill,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  this  point,  these  thin  bedded  limestones  were  eight  feet  in  thick- 

*0n  referring  this  coral  to  Dr.  Romingcr,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  one  of  our  best  authori- 
ties on  fossil  corals,  he  has  pronounced  it  a  true  Cyathophyllunu 
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ness,  and  were  overlaid  bj  two  feet  of  green  shale,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  fine  grained  light  blue  limestone  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

At  Hamburg  this  limestone  is  also  expose d,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  upper  layers  are  quite  arenacious  and  pass  locally  into  a  quartzose 
sandstone.  From  this  to  Gilead,  this  limestone  was  met  with  at  every  locality 
examined,  where  its  proper  horizon  could  be  seen,  and  its  characteristic  fossils 
are  frequently  met  with,  weathered  out  on  the  sloping  hill-sides  below  its  out- 
crop. Just  below  Gilead,  its  outcrop  trends  eastwardly,  leaving  the  river  bluffs, 
and  it  was  next  seen  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  Salt  Spring, 
on  section  16,  township  11  south,  range  2  west.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  quite 
silicious,  and  passes  into  a  sandstone,  which  is  filled  with  beautiful  silicious  casts 
of  some  of  its  most  characteristic  fossils.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Mc- 
Adams,  of  Otterville,  in  Jersey  county,  for  some  of  the  fossils  of  this  sandstone 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Spring. 

The  most  southerly  point,  where  we  found  this  limestone  exposed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  is  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township 
12  south,  range  2  west,  just  above  Monterey,  where  it  caps  a  bluff  of  Niagara 
limestone.  It  is  here  quite  silicious  and  thin  bedded  at  the  top,  but  becomes 
more  massive  below.  At  Mr.  Belt's  place,  near  the  north  line  of  section  35, 
township  11,  range  2  west,  we  found  this  limestone  well  exposed,  and  a  quarry 
opened  in  it,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  county  in  1853.  The  bed  is  here  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  rock  is  quite  evenly  bedded,  the  layers  generally 
ranging  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  abounds  in  fossils,  among 
which  are  Spirifer  Wortheni,  Atrypa  recticularu,  and  several  species  of  Za- 
phrentis  and  HeliophyUum,  From  this  point  northwardly,  this  limestone  may 
be  seen  outcropping  along  the  base  of  the  bluff,  nearly  to  the  north  line  of 
township  10  south,  range  2  west,  beyond  which  point  it  was  not  seen.  A  half 
mile  above  Hardin,  it  is  found  overlying  the  Niagara  limestone,  the  latter  for- 
mation occupying  the  lower  twenty  feet  or  more,  above  the  river  level.  It  is 
here  about  eight  feet  in  thickness, ^the  lower  portion  quite  thin  bedded,  but 
becoming  at  the  top,  a  hard  grey  limestone,  in  thicker  strata.  Fossils  are  quite 
abundant  here,  especially  corals,  which  are  found  weathered  out  of  the  lime- 
stone, and  are  mingled  with  the  debris  composing  the  shingle  of  the  river 
bank.  This  limestone  is  closely  associated  with  the  Niagara  group,  which  it 
immediately  overlies  in  this  county,  and  its  outcrop  is  entirely  restricted  to 
localities  where  the  Niagara  limestone  also  appears  above  the  surface. 

Kinderhook  Group, — At  the  base  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  this 
State,  we  find  a  group  of  rocks,  mainly  sedimentary  in  their  origin,  consisting 
of  shales,  shaly  sandstones  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  but  locally  becoming 
quite  calcareous,  and  passing  into  thin  bedded,  ash  colored,  shaly,  and  magne- 
sian  limestones.     At  some  points  in  this  county,  the  upper  portion  of  this  group 

—2 
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is  represented  by  thin  bedded,  ash  colored,  shaly  limestones,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Chateau  limestone  of  the  Missouri  Report,  which  are  underlaid  by  sandy 
and  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  beds  of  oolitic,  and  fine  grained  limestones  at 
the  base.  The  following  section,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  will  show 
the  average  thickness,  and  order  of  succession,  of  the  various  beds  of  this  group : 

FEKT. 

Thin  beddeil  shaly  limestones 80  to  40 

Sandy  and  nrgillaceous  shales 40  to  50 

Oolitic  limestone S  to  10 

Fine  grained,  light  blue  or  dove  colored  limestone 4  to  12 

Green  shale,  sometimes  partially  bituminous •    2  to  15 

These  beds  are  seldom  well  exposed  in  this  county,  as  they  underlie  the  Bur- 
lington  limestone,  which  generally  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluffs, 
and  they  are  consequently  mostly  hidden  under  the  sloping  talus  beneath. 
From  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  Hamburg  on  the  west,  and  to  the  south 
line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  this 
group  may  be  found  in  partial  exposures  either  in  the  face  of  the  bluffs  below 
the  perpendicular  limestone  escarpment,  or  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected.     In  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  this  group  is  well  exposed  in  the 
banks  of  the  small  creek  just  below  the  village,  showing  exactly  the  order  of 
succession  to  be  seen  in  the  above  section.     The  green  shale  at  the  base  of  the 
group  rests  directly  upon  the  Hamilton  limestone,  and  may  be  the  representa- 
tive of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  ''  Black-slate"  formation,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  is  of  Devonian  age,  we  have  included  it  in 
this  group,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  identified  more  closely  than  with  the  beds 
below.     Above  this  we  find  the  light  bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  sometimes 
called  the  ^'  Lithographic"  limestone,  which  is  variable  in  its  thickness  in  this 
county,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  feet.     A  few  fossils  were  obtained  from 
this  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg,  among  which  were  Productus  pyxidaiuSy 
Spiri/er  Marionensis,  Cyrtia  acutirostris,  and  an  Orthis  like  0,  MichelinL     On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  we  did  not  find  this  limestone  exposed.     It  re- 
received  the  name  of  *^  Lithographic"  limestone  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
stone  used  in  lithography,  but  some  examples  of  it  which  have  been  tested  for 
that  purpose,  have  not  shown  the  necessary  qualities  of  a  good  lithographic 
stone.     It  is  regularly  stratified,  in  beds  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness,  but  they  are  intersected  by  numerous  seams  and  cross  fractures,  so 
that  good  slabs  of  any  considerable  size  are  not  easily  obtained.     This  charac- 
ter alone   would   render   it  unfit  for   the   lithographer.     This  limestone  is 
succeeded  by  a  thin  bedded  oolitic  limestone,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg 
ranges  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  splits  readily  into  thin  layers  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  thickness.    A  portion  of  it  is  quite  fossiliferous  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Hamburg,  and  has  afforded  the  following  species:  RynchoneUa  pustulosaj 
Spirt/erina  subtexta^  Leda  Barrisiy  and  a  Terebratula  resembling  T,  Tiastata. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  we  found  an  oolitic  rock  exposed  on  Mr. 
Whitaker's  place,  northwest  quarter  of  section  27,  town  8  south,  range  2  west, 
which  probably  should  be  referred  to  this  horizon.  The  lowest  rock  seen  at 
this  point  is  a  blue  argillaceous  shale,  with  some  thin  layers  of  limestone 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  shale  was  overlaid  by 
a  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  closely  resembling  that  found  at  Rockport  in  Pike 
county.  It  is  here  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  one-half  of  which  con- 
stitutes but  a  single  layer,  and  the  remainder  is  in  thin  beds,  from  two  to  six 
inches  thick.  This  was  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  county. 

These  oolitic  beds  are  generally  succeeded  by  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  forty  to  eighty  feet,  and  are  argillaceous  at  the 
base  and  arenaceous  at  the  top,  passing  into  shaly  gritstones.  These  beds 
contiun  but  few  well  marked  fossils  in  this  county,  except  a  large  fucoid,  like 
the  Cauda  GaUi  of  the  New  York  corniferous  beds,  which  is  quite  abundant 
in  the  shaly  gritstones  of  this  group.  Its  occurrence  in  these  beds  has  been 
urged  as  an  evidence  of  the  Devonian  age  of  this  formation,  but  a  similar  fucoid 
is  found  high  up  in  the  Coal  Measures  in  Illinois,  and  hence  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  as  to  the  age  of  any  formation  could  be  predicated  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  this  peculiar  fossil  in  it.  At  Heed's  Landing,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  county,  this  focoid  is  quite  abundant  in  the  thin  gritstones  which  form  the 
upper  portion  of  the  group  in  that  vicinity. 

At  Hamburg  the  upper  beds  of  this  group  become  calcareous,  and  form  an 
ash-gray  shaly  limestone,  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Some 
of  the  beds  are  magnesian  and  partly  concretionary  in  their  structure,  and  con- 
tain a  few  fossils,  among  which  are  Strophomena  anahga^  Euomphalm  latus 
and  Productus  semiretictdatw.  It  may  be  that  these  magnesian  and  shaly 
limestones  are  the  stratigraphioal  equivalents  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Bur- 
lington limestone,  but  they  contain  very  few  crinoidal  remains  here,  and  these 
are  generally  too  fragmentary  to  be  specifically  determined. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Brussels,  there  is  an  outcrop  just 
above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bottoms,  of  a  striped  purple  and  green  oolitic 
conglomerate.  The  quarry  exposes  about  four  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock, 
which  lies  in  thin  beds  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  overlaid 
by  about  three  feet  of  fine  grained  limestone,  apparently  the  equivalent  of  the 
so  called  *^ Lithographic*'  limestone  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  No  similar  rock 
has  been  found  anywhere  else  in  the  State,  and  we  are  only  able  to  determine 
the  horizon  to  which  it  belongs,  from  its  connection  with  the  overlying  lime- 
stone.   From  its  association  with  that  limestone  we  refer  it  without  hesitation 
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to  this  group,  and  consider  it  as  probably  replacing  the  green  shale,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  group  at  nearly  all  the  other  localities,  where  wo  found 
the  lower  beds  exposed  in  this  county.  This  is  the  only  point  south  of  the 
Cap  an  Gre%  axis,  where  we  met  with  any  exposure  of  the  Einderhook  beds, 
in  the  county. 

Burlington  Limestone. — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  out- 
crops over  a  wide  area  in  this  county,  and  forms  the  bed-rock  over  nearly  all 
the  high  lands  north  of  the  Cap  au  Ores  axis.  It  forms  the  upper  escarpment 
of  the  river  bluffs,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county,  to  Hambiirg  on  the  west, 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  Monterey  on  the  east,  and  also  outcrops  on  most  of  the 
small  streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its  entire  thickness  ranges 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  usually  only  partially 
exposed,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  hidden,  either  in  the  covered  slope 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  or  in  the  sloping  talus  below. 

At  Reed's  Landing,  about  two  miles  and  a-half  below  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  hight, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  is  Burlington  limestone,  forming  a  natural  cliff  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  hight.     Below  the  limestone  cliff,  there  is  a  sloping 
talus,  to  the  level  of  the  bottoms  bordering  the  river,  covering  the  shales 
of  the  Kinderhook  group,  which  probably  extend  from  the  base  of  the  lime* 
stone  down  to  the  river  level.     This  limestone  is  generally  coarse  grained  or 
granular  in  texture,  of  a  gray  or  brownish  gray  color,  and  tolerably  regular 
bedded,  the  strata  varying  from  four  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.     It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  cherty  or  flinty  material,  which  occurs  either  in  nodules,  or 
in  regular  seams  intercalated  in  the  limestone  strata.    !the  term  "  Crinoidal 
limestone"  which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  this  rock,  is  very  applicable  to 
the  upper  portion  of  it  in  this  county,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  crinoidea,  and  other  marine  animals,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter. 
The  chert  with  which  the  limestone  abounds,  is  also  filled  with  the  silicified 
remains  of  these  marine  animals,  and  it  affords  exquisite  casts,  in  flint,  of  the 
internal  structure  and  markings  of  many  of  the  organic  bodies  of  which  this 
limestone  is  so  largely  composed.     Casts  of  several  species  of  Actinocrtnus,  one 
species  of  Plati/crinus  and  Granatocrinus  Norwoodi^  were  obtained  from  the  chert 
nodules  at  this  locality,  and  from  the  limestone  we  obtained  Spirifer  Grimen^ 
Strophomena  analogay  and  Euomphaius  latus.     The  lower  portion  of  this  lime- 
stone here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  county,  consists  of  alternations  of  gray  and 
light  yellow,  or  brown,  earthy  or  magnesian  limestone,  only  slightly  crinoidal 
in  its  character,  but  finer  grained  and  more  compact  than  the  upper  beds.     It 
contains  very  few  well  preserved  crinoids,  though  detached  columns  and  crushed 
bodies  are  frequently  met  with.    In  some  respects,  these  brown  beds  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  lower  division  of  this  formation  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
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but  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  too  few  and  imperfect  to  enable  one  to  identify 
tbe  strata  with  those  at  more  northern  localities,  where  fossils  are  abundant  and 
well  preserved.  From  Reed's  Landing  to  Farrowtown,  this  limestone  forms  a 
continuous  cliff,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Tallies  of  the  small  streams, 
the  bluffs  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight. 

These  bluffs  continue,  with  but  slight  interruption,  to  Hardin,  where  they 
are  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  being  formed 
by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  the  sloping  talus  below  cov- 
ering shaly  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  while  near  the 
river  level  we  find  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  overlaid  by  the 
Hamilton. 

The  following  section  shows  the  thickness,  and  order  of  succession  of  the 
beds  forming  the  bluff  a  half  mile  above  the  town : 

FEXT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff. 80  to  40 

Burlington  limestone 70  "    80 

r  Thin  bedded  limestone  andshale 80  "    85 

Kmderhook...V  Slaty  limestone 10 

(_  Fine  grained,  light  blue  limestone 5 

Hamilton  limestones 8  "    10 

Niagara  limestone. 20 

These  beds  are  mostly  hidden  beneath  the  sloping  talus  of  the  bluff,  except 
the  upper  and  lower  limestones,  the  former  outcropping  at  the  top  of  the  bluff 
and  the  latter  on  the  river  bank,  and  on  the  small  creeks  by  which  the  bluffs 
are  intersected. 

Following  down  the  river  bluffs,  below  Hardin,  these  beds  continue,  with  but 
slight  variation,  to  the  south  line  of  town  11  south,  range  2  west,  where  the 
high  bluffs  terminate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  At  Mr.  Belt's  place, 
about  three  miles  above  Monterey,  the  following  measured  section  wats  made  in 

1853,  on  our  first  visit  to  this  county  : 

Vt. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff,  not  measured. 

Burlington  limestone 50 

Shaly  ash  gray  limestones 95 

Blue  clay  shale 18 

Hamilton  limestone , 12 

Slope  covering  Niagara  limestone 40 

Two  miles  below  this,  the  Burlington  limestone  disappears  for  about  two 
miles,  and  the  bluffs,  which  are  comparatively  low,  are  formed  by  the  older 
formations,  but  a  mile  below  Monterey,  it  comes  in  again,  capping  the  bluff  for 
a  short  distance,  with  a  strong  dip  to  the  northeastward  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Cap  an  Ores  axis.  It  extends  down  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  14, 
town  12  south,  range  2  west,,which  is  the  most  southerly  point  where  it  was  seen. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  fault,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  35,  town  12, 
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range  2  west,  there  is  abont  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness  of  this  limestone  to 
be  seen,  dipping  south  20°  west,  at  an  angle  of  about  24°.  This  is  the  most 
southerly  exposure  of  this  rock  that  has  been  seen  in  the  county. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  on  the  north  line,  this  limestone  forms  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff,  and  in  crossing  the  county  from  Beed's  Land- 
ing to  Bay  creek,  through  the  north  tier  of  townships,  it  forms  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  highlands  between  the  two  rivers.  Following  down  the  Mississippi, 
it  forms  almost  continuous  exposures  along  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff  is  formed  in 
part  of  this  limestone,  and  in  part  by  the  limestones  of  Kinderhook  group. 
From  this  point,  its  outcrop  trends  eastwardly,  and  the  underlying  formations 
take  its  place  in  the  river  bluffs,  but  it  continues  to  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  rivers,  down  to  the  center  of  town  12  south, 
range  2  west,  which  is  its  m3st  southerly  point  of  outcrop  in  the  interior  of 
the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cap  an  Gres  fault.  Below  that  fault,  it 
is  only  seen  at  one  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  where  the  upturned 
edges  of  its  nearly  vertical  strata,  constitute  the  first  rock  exposure  below  the 
Cap  an  Gres  bluff.  This  exposure  is  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  the  sandstone  bluff,  and  the  strata  are  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, dipping  south  20°  west,  at  an  angle  of  at  least  60°.  A  measurement 
across  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata,  indicated  a  thickness  of  about  two 
hundred  feet.  The  Kinderhook  shales  and  limestones  are  not  exposed  here, 
but  probably  underlie  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  small  creek  which  enters  the 
river  at  this  point.  The  Keokuk  limestone  is  found  immediately  succeeding 
the  Burlington  here,  but  with  a  diminished  dip,  and  it  is  overlaid  by  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  the  upper  portion  of  which  holds  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 
The  wood  cut  on  page  2  illustrates  the  position  of  the  various  formations  seeo 
in  connection  with  this  fault,  much  more  clearly  than  any  verbal  description 
that  could  be  given. 

Keokuk  Limestone. — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  is  only 
met  with  at  the  single  locality  above  mentioned  in  this  county.  It  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  Burlington  limestone  below  the  Cap  an  Gres  bluff,  and, 
although  the  dip  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  underlying  limestone,  it 
is  nevertheless  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  all  the  exposed  beds  of  this  group 
below  the  surface,  ia  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  entire 
thickness  here,  probably,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  though  an  accurate 
measurement  could  not  well  be  made  here.  The  upper  portion  appeared  to  be 
shaly,  and  was  filled  with  the  silicious  geodes,  characteristic  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  group  at  more  northern  localities.  The  lower  portion  was  composed  of 
gray  limestones,  similar  to  the  quarry  rock  at  Hamilton  and  l^auvoo.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  it  should  be  found  between  the  outcrop  of  Burling- 
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ton  limestone,  on  section  35,  township  12  south,  range  2  west,  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  which  appears  a  short  distance  below,  but  no  exposure  of  it 
was  found  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

St.  Louis  Grroup. — The  Keokuk  limestones,  at  the  outcrop  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  bluff,  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  brown  magnesian  limestone,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  which  form  the  lower  division  of  this  group. 
They  dip  at  a  moderate  angle  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lower  beds,  and 
are  overlaid  by  compact  gray  limestones  which  are  nearly  horizontal  in  their 
position,  and  form  a  perpendicular  bluff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  From 
this  point  to  Johnson's  Landing,  these  gray  limestones,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  probably  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  form  a  continuous  line 
of  bluffs  from  fifly  to  seventy*five  feet  in  bight,  and  a  short  distance  back 
from  the  river  are  overlaid  by  the  Goal  Measures.  The  gray  limestones  which 
form  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  are  even  bedded,  and  partly  concretion- 
ary, or  brecciated  in  their  structure.  At  Johnson's  Landing,  now  better 
known  as  Bell's  Landing,  the  upper  portion  of  this  limestone  forms  the  bluff 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  river  level,  consisting  of  compact  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  separated  by  partings  of  clay  shale^  in  which  the  fossil  corals 
of  this  group,  Lithostrotion  canadense^  L,  prolifera^  and  an  undetermined  Syr^ 
ingopora,  are  quite  abundant. 

Below  this  landing,  the  bluffs  of  the  river  trend  to  the  eastward,  and  some 
of  the  lower  beds  come  again  to  the  surface,  and  continue  gradually  rising  to 
the  old  town  site  of  Milan,  where  the  limestone  blufis  end  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Illinois  river  valley.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  below  the  Cap 
au  Gres  axis,  there  are  but  few  exposures  of  this  limestone,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly continues  along  the  bluffs  on  this  side  of  the  valley,  for  three  or  four 
miles  above  their  southern  extremity.  North  of  this  axis,  the  St.  Louis  lime- 
stone has  not  been  found  in  this  county,  but  south  of  that  point,  it  forms  almost 
the  entire  limestone  exposure. 

Coal  Measures, — ^This  formation,  like  the  St  Louis  limestone,  is  restricted 
in  its  developments  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  is  found  under- 
lying a  considerable  portion  of  the  high  lands  below  the  Cap  au  Gres  axis. 
Commencing  about  two  miles  below  this  axis,  it  underlies  the  highest  portion 
of  the  county,  in  township  13,  in  ranges  1  and  2  west,  though  exposures  of  the 
strata  are  rarely  met  with,  and  consequently  its  boundaries  cannot  be  very  defi- 
nitely determined.  The  only  coal  mine  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent  in 
this  county,  is  Williams's  mine,  located  on  a  fraction  of  section  1,  township  14, 
range  2  west,  about  one  mile  above  Fruitland,  and  two  miles  above  Bell's,  for- 
merly Johnson's  Landing.  These  mines  were  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  been  worked,  at  intervals,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  following 
section,  made  at  these  mines,  will  show  the  character  and  succession  of  the 
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beds,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  a  section  of  the  Coal  Measure  deposits  as 
could  be  made  at  any  locality  in  the  county : 

FT.     IS. 

Brown  shale 6 

Hard,  gray,  concretionary  limestone 4to6 

Covered  slope,  with  partial  outcrops  of  shale 50 

Brown,  sandy  ^shale 16 

Coal 0      4 

Clay  shale  and  iron  ore 2      6 

Coal 2      2 

Fire  clay 2  to  8 

Clay  shale,  passing  downward  into  bituminous  shale 12 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 20  to  25 

St  Louis  limestone,  to  river  level 80 

The  main  coal  seam  at  this  point,  ranges  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  affords  a  coal  of  fair  quality,  though  as  the  work  had  been 
suspended  for  some  time  when  we  last  yisited  the  locality,  the  opportunity  for 
examining  the  coal  was  not  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be 
rather  free  from  pyrites,  and  the  analysis,  which  will  be  found  on  a  subsequent 
page,  shows  its  quality  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  western  bituminous 
coals.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  thirty  inches  of  clay  shale,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  an  impure  iron  ore  about  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. Above  this,  there  is  another  thin  seam  of  coal,  which  was  four  inches 
thick  at  the  only  point  where  we  found  it  exposed.  These  coals  are  overlaid 
by  a  thick  bed  of  brown  shale,  which  was  only  partly  exposed,  but  appeared  to 
be  about  sixty-five  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  was  a  bed  of  hard,  gray,  con- 
cretionary limestone,  from  four  to  six  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  above  this 
we  saw  a  few  feet  of  brown  shale,  which  was  the  highest  bed  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ure series  met  with  in  the  county.  The  concretionary  limestone  contatned  a 
number  of  species  of  Coal  Measure  fossils,  among  which  we  collected,  Spiri/er 
ItneatuSy  Athym  mbtilita^  TerehrcUula  homdens^  Productus  semiretlculatusj  Fvsu- 
Una,  sp?  andjoints  of  crinoidea^  and  small  turbinated  corals. 

Below  the  main  coal  seam  there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  fire  clay,  which 
passes  downward  into  a  black  shale,  which  is  said  to  have  been  reached  at  the 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  coal,  but  was  not  penetrated.  This  black 
shale  probably  represents  another  coal  seam,  which  may  be  developed  at  some 
point  in  the  county  thick  enough  to  be  worked.  Between  this  and  the  St. 
Louis  limestone,  we  found  a  partial  outcrop  of  sandy  shale  and  sandstone  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Goal  Measure  de- 
posits in  this  county.  The  Coal  Measures,  as  developed  here,  seem  to  include 
the  horizon  of  at  least  three  coal  seams,  the  lowest  being  represented  by  the 
black  shale ;  but  so  far  as  could  be  learned  from  the  few  openings  made  in  at- 
tempting to  mine  coal  in  this  county,  only  one  seam  has  yet  been  found  of 
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sufficient  thickness  to  be  worked.  On  Mr.  Wm.  Love's  place,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  township  13,  range  2  west,  the  gray  concretionary  lime- 
stone which  is  found  sixty-five  feet  above  the  coal  at  Williams's  mine,  outcrops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  his  dwelling  ; 
and  probably  the  whole  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  developed  in  this  county, 
are  to  be  found  here,  though  there  is  no  exposure  of  the  beds  below  this  lime- 
stone in  this  vicinity.  (Joal  has  been  found  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
26,  on  the  northeast  of  36,  and  on  the  northeast  of  24,  township  13,  range  2 
west,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  probably,  underlie  fully  one-half  of  the  high  lands 
in  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  in  this  county. 

Quaternary  System. — This  system  is  represented  in  Calhoun  county,  by  the 
three  most  common  divisions,  Alluvium,  Loess,  and  Drift.  The  alluvial  de- 
posits are  mainly  restricted  to  the  bottom  lands  which  skirt  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  rivers  on  three  sides  of  the  county,  except  between  Cap  au  Gres 
and  Milan,  where  the  limestone  bluffs  jut  boldly  out  to  the  river's  edge.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  to  Monterey, 
the  bottom  lands  average  nearly  three  miles  in  width,  but  above  Monterey  they 
grow  narrower,  and  range  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  bottom  lands  are  prairie,  and  are  the 
only  natural  prairie  lands  in  the  county.  In  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land,  lying  between  Bay  creek  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  which  is  about  four  miles  wide  at  the  county  line,  but  grows 
narrower  to  the  mouth  of  Bay  creek,  where  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  most  of  these  bottom  lands  are  dry  enough  for  cultivation,  and 
are  among  the  most  productive  and  valuable  lands  in  the  county. 

Drift, — ^The  drift  deposits  in  this  county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  bat  they  cover  nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  bluffs,  from  whence  they  have 
been  removed  by  denudation.  They  consist  of  brown  clays,  some  of  which  are 
quite  free  from  gravel,  with  some  bluish  beds  containing  gravel  and  boulders 
of  considerable  size,  but  good  exposures  of  these  beds,  except  a  few  feet  of  the 
upper  portion,  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  railroad  grades,  or  other 
artificial  cats  through  this  formation  in  this  county.  Where  the  yellow  clays 
of  this  deposit  covers  the  surface,  they  form  a  heavy  clay  soil,  rather  hard  to 
work,  but  quite  productive  where  there  is  a  natural  surface  drainage. 

Loess. — This  formation  consists  of  buff,  brown,  or  ash  colored,  marly  clays, 
or  sandy  marls,  usually  quite  distinctly  stratified.  It  caps  the  river  bluffs  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  also  frequently  found  filling  the  lateral 
valleys  by  which  the  bluffs  are  intersected.  Just  below  Oilead,  the  bluffs,  as 
well  as  the  hills,  for  a  mile  or  more  back  from  the  bluffs,  are  composed  mainly 
or  entirely  of  Loess,  which  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  thick- 
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ness.  At  iLis  point,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  eastern  portion  of  an  ancient 
valley,  excavated  by  some  cause  in  operation  before  the  formation  of  the  exist- 
ing rivers,  but  now,  in  part  occupied  by  them,  and  also  in  part,  by  the  alluviltl 
deposits  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  The  hills  around  the  Salt  Spring, 
and  between  that  and  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Mississippi,  are  composed  of 
Loess.  Where  these  marly  deposits  are  subjected  to  a  leaching  process,  they 
contain  numerous  calcareous  concretions,  some  of  which  assume  fantastic  forms 
like  the  "  clay  stones  "  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  but  more  frequently  they  as- 
sume an  irregularly  spherical  form,  and  iare  known  by  the  popular  name  of 
^^  petrified  potatoes*^  Bleached  specimens  of  the  living  species  of  land  and  fresh 
water  shells  of  the  adjacent  region  are  found  in  this  deposit,  and  it  frequently 
affords  the  teeth  and  bones  of  extinct  Mammalia,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  have  been  found  in  it,  in  this  vicinity. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  Stone. — No  county  in  the  State  contains  a  greater  variety,  or  more 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  building  stone  than  this.  First  in  value  and  im- 
portance, is  the  Niagara  limestone,  which  outcrops  along  the  river  bluffs  on  the 
west  side  of  the  county,  from  Hamburg  to  Oilead,  and  thence  trending  back 
for  a  mile  or  two  from  the  river  bluffs,  it  continues  southward  nearly  to  Cap 
au  Gre9,  whence  it  bends  abruptly  east  across  the  narrow  divide  between  the 
Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  to  Monterey.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion is  exposed  here,  and  from  this  point  it  extends  northwardly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county,  appearing  occasionally  in  outcrops  at  the  base  of  the  bluflb, 
as  far  north  as  Farrowton,  opposite  to  Columbiana.  At  all  the  outcrops  seen 
between  Gilead  and  Monterey,  this  limestone  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff  or  brown 
dolomite,  very  similar  to  the  rock  at  Joliet  and  Graflon,  and  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  the  building  stone  obtained  from  either  of  the  above  named  locali- 
ties. The  only  drawback  to  the  immediate  availability  of  this  valuable  build- 
ing material,  is  its  situation,  a  mile  or  more  distant  from  the  Illinois  river  on 
the  east,  and  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  west;  but  this 
difficulty  could  be  readily  overcome,  by  the  construction  of  a  cheap  railroad 
track  from  the  quarries  to  the  river  bank.  This  formation  u  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county,  and  the  whole  mass  in  townships 
11  and  12  south,  is  an  evenly  bedded  buff,  or  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and 
equal  in  quality  to  any  building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Burlington  limestone  outcrops 
along  the  river  bluffs,  and  on  most  of  the  small  streams.  It  affords  a  very  good, 
building  stone,  though  not  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Niagara  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  the  formation  is  a  coarse,  semi-crystaline  limestone,  that  is 
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easily  out,  stands  exposure  well  in  a  dry  wall,  and  is  a  useful  rock  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  a  good  building  stone  is  required.  Along  the 
river  blnfis,  and  on  the  small  streams  it  can  be  quarried  very  cheaply,  and 
will,  eventually,  come  into  very  general  use  for  farm  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

Between  Hardin  and  Monterey,  several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the 
Hamilton  limestone,  which  affords  a  very  good  material  for  foundation  walls, 
but  the  rock  is  much  harder  to  work  than  that  from  the  Niagara  or  Burlington 
beds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county  this  rock  is  too  thin  bedded  to  be  of 
much  value  as  a  building  stonci  and,  locally,  becomes  quite  arenaceous,  and 
passes  into  a  quartzose  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cap  an  GreSy  the  Trenton  group,  which  is  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  thick,  could  be  made  available  for  build- 
ing material,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  constitutes  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  series,  is  an  evenly  bedded  rock,  and  would  furnish  a  building  stone 
nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  dolomites  of  the  Niagara  group.  From  the  favor- 
able position  of  its  outcrop,  near  the  top  of  the  Cap  au  Ores  bluff,  extensive 
quarries  could  be  opened  at  this  point,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the 
rock  could  be  transferred  directly  on  to  lighters  or  barges,  and  towed  to  any 
point  on  the  river  where  a  good  building  stone  was  in  demand. 

Below  the  Cap  au  Ores  axis,  the  St.  Louis  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock, 
and  forms  a  continuous  limestone  cliff  along  the  river  to  the  old  town  site  of 
Milan,  the  termination  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Mississippi,  in  this  county.  This 
limestone  makes  a  very  durable  building  stone,  but  is  much  harder  than  the 
magnesian  limestones  of  either  the  Trenton  or  Niagara  groups.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thin  bedded,  light  gray  limestone,  but  contains  some  layers  thick 
enough  for  dimension  stone,  and  the  outcrops  in  this  county  would  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  building  stone  of  a  fair  quality. 

Limestone  far  Lime. — The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quick  lime 
in  this  county,  is  supplied  in  great  abundance  by  the  St.  Louis  limestone, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  at  almost  any  point  where  it  out- 
crops along  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Some  beds  in 
this  formation,  however,  are  arenaceous,  and  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of 
silicioos  or  argillaceous  material,  to  be  readily  converted  into  lime,  while  others 
are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  make  a  very  pure 
white  lime.  The  outcrop  of  this  formation  for  so  great  a  distance  along  the 
river,  in  tiie  most  favorable  position  for  carrying  on  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, renders  this  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  on  the  river  for  prosecuting 
this  business  on  a  large  scale.  T^e  kilns  could  be  constructed  so  near  the 
river,  that  the  manufactured  article  could  be  readily  transferred  on  board 
steamboats,  or  barges,  thereby  saving  all  expense  of  land  transportation ;  and 
the  overlying  coal  beds,  which  outcrop  in  close  proximity  to  the  limestone, 
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would  furnish  a  cheap  and  abundaut  supply  of  fuel ;  so  that  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions  exist  here,  apparently,  for  the  prosecution  of  this  business  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  county,  the  Bur* 
lington  limestone  is  the  only  rock  that  can  be  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
except  between  Gilead  and  Cap  au  Gres,  where  the  Trenton  limestones  are 
found,  a  portion  of  which  seem  to  afford  a  good  material  for  this  purpose. 
None  of  the  limestones  of  these  groups,  however,  afford  as  pure  a  lime  as  some 
of  the  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  series,  nor  do  they  outcrop  generally  under  such 
favorable  condition  <,  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

Glass  Sand. — ^The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred]  and 
fifly  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  Cap  au  Chres  bluff,  in  this  county,  will 
furnish  an  excellent.white  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  in  great  abund- 
ance. No  other  rock  in  the  Mississippi  valley  furnishes  a  sand  for  this  pur- 
pose, equal  to  that  obtained  from  this  formation,  and  at  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, the  supply  of  this  material  is  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  the  outcrop 
is  so  situated,  that  the  material  could  be  transferred  directly  from  the  quarry 
on  to  steamboats,  or  barges,  and  cheaply  transferred  to  any  point  on  the  river, 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  glass  manufactories.  At  La  Salle,  this 
business  is  already  established,  and  the  material  is  obtained  from  an  outcrop  of 
this  sandstone  in  that  county,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  manu- 
ture  of  glass  shoulji  not  be  successfully  carried  on  here  as  well  as  there. 

Minerals. — Small  pieces  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  '*  galena,''  have  been 
found  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  this  county,  as  well  as  in  various  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  their  discovery  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  as  to 
the  probability  of  finding  lead  mines  in  this  region;  but,  although  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  Trenton  group,  (the  true  lead-bearing  formation  of  the  North- 
west) is  well  exposed  here,  we  found  no  indications  of  its  being  a  mineral-bear- 
ing deposit  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, in  its  lithological  characters,  from  the  lead-bearing  rocks  of  the  Northwest 
being  here  a  rather  soft,  coarse  grained,  yellowish  gray  limestone,  exhibiting 
nowhere  in  this  region  the  magnesian  character  that  every  where  prevails  in 
the  lead  producing  rocks,  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  It  is  probable  the  few  spe- 
cimens of  galena  fcund  in  this  county,  have  been  transported  from  the  northern 
lead  mines  by  drifb  agencies,  as  both  galena  and  native  copper  are  frequently 
found  in  the  drift  deposits  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  and  under  conditions 
that  show  that  they  have  no  relation  with  the  underlying  formations.  Even 
if  the  specimens  of  lead  ore  that  are  repoi^ted  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  Trenton  limestone  in  this  county,  really  came  from  that 
formation,  they  have  not  indicated  the  presence  of  such  an  amount  of  lead  in 
tHe  rock  formations  of  this  county,  as  would  justify  the  expectation  of  their 
affording  productive  lead  mines.    The  same  agency,  by  which  boulders  of 
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snranite,  sienite,  and  other  metamorphic  and  igneous  rooks,  have  been  trans- 
ported from  localities  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  northward,  would  also  account 
for  the  occurrence  in  the  drifl  material  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  of  any 
other  mineral  or  rock  that  is  known  to  occur  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  drift  material  has  come. 

/roil,  both  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  and  of  a  sulphuret,  occurs  in  the  Coal 
Measures  in  this  county.  The  carbonate  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  nodules  or  ^^  kidney  ore,"  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  coal,  while 
the  sulphuret  occurs  in  the  coal  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  shales,  in  yellow  or  sil- 
very gray  crystals,  and  oH^n  forming  nodular  concretions  of  considerable  size. 
^The  sulphuret  is  worthless  as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  is  only  useful  when  it  occurs 
id  large  quantities,  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and  alum,  both  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it.  The  carbonate  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of 
metalic  iron,  whenever  it  can  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  a  furnace.  The  shales  forming  the  roof  of  Williams's  coal, 
are  highly  ferruginous,  and  there  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness  of  impure  iron  ore 
between  the  main  coal  seam  and  the  thin,  four-inch  seam  above  it,  at  the  only 
locality  where  we  found  an  exposure  of  the  shales  forming  the  roof  of  this  coal. 
Kodules  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  were  also  seen  at  other  points,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  come  from  the.  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures,  but  we  met  with  no  body 
of  iron  ore  in  this  county,  where  it  seemed  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come valuable  for  the  production  of  iron. 

Coed, — Although  there  is  a  development  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  in- 
cluding the  horizon,  of  at  least  three  seams  of  coal,  only  one  has  yet  been  found 
thick  enough  to  pay  for  working.  This  seam  has  been  partially  opened  at  sev- 
eral points  in  the  county,  but  no  systematic  mining  seems  to  have  been 
attempted,  except  at  Williams's  mine,  situated  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  a  mile  above  Fruitland  Landing.  The  coal  is  here  about  twenty- 
six  inches  thick,  of  good  quality,  and  apparently  quite  free  from  the  sulphuret 
of  iron.  An  analysis  of  this  coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Patten,  reported  in  Norwood's 
"Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals,"  gave  the  following  results : 

Specific  gravity 1.2631 

Loss  in  coking 45.7 

Total  weight  of  coke 54.3 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture .4.8 

Volatile  matters i 40,9 

Carbon  in  coke 49.1 

Ashes  (brown) ^ 6.2 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 58.06 

Without  a  more  complete  exposure  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  absence  of  fossils, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  connection  with  this  coal  seam,  it  is  difficult  to 
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Bay  exactly  where  this  seam  belongs  in  the  general  section  of  the  Goal  Measures, 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  from  the  stratigraphical  position 
which  it  occupies,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  No  2,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
Murphysboro  and  Colchester  coals.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  this  seam 
divided  as  it  is  here,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  equally  divided  that  neither  divi- 
sion is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  separately.  If  this  conclusion  is  confirmed, 
then  No.  1  would  be  represented  by  the  black  shale  said  to  have  been  penetra- 
ted at  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  main  seam,  and  No.  3  would 
belong  about  the  horizon  of  the  concretionary,  gray  limestone  that  lies  about 
sixty-five  feet  above  it.  But  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  developing  the 
coal  in  this  county,  although  the  mines  were  opened  in  the  river  bluffs  at  an 
early  day,  and  have  been  worked  at  intervals  for  years.  This  seam  has  only 
been  opened  at  two  or  three  points,  away  from  the  river,  where  the  coal  was 
found  outcropping  in  the  ravines  by  which  the  Goal  Measures  are  intersected. 
Coal  seams  no  thicker  than  this,  are  worked  with  profit  in  many  portions  of  the 
State,  where  the  market  facilities  are  no  better  than  they  are  here,  where  the 
outcrop  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  coal  would  all  find  a  ready 
market  without  incurring  the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation. 

Brine  Springs, — On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  16,  town  11  south, 
range  2  west,  there  is  a  large  sulphur  spring,  slightly  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  a  much  stronger  brine  formerly  than  now,  but  a 
boring  was  made  to  the  depth  of  198  feet,  which  changed  the  character  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  spring,  so  that  it  is  now  a  strong  sulphur  water,  but  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  render  it  rather  unpalatable.  This  spring 
flows  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  the  water  probably  comes 
from  the  Trenton  limestone,  or  else  comes  up  through  a  crevice  in  that  rock 
from  some  old  formation,  as  that  limestone  was  struck  in  the  well  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-two  feet.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  abound  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern portions  of  the  county,  where  the  Burlington  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
rock. 

SoU  and  Agriculture, — ^The  surface  over  a  large  portion  of  the  uplands  in  this 
county,  is  quite  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  some  portions  the  hills  are  too  steep 
for  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  excellent,  being  generally  predicated  upon  the 
Loess,  and  as  a  fruit,  growing  region  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  portion  of 
the  State.  The  soil  is  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  such  as  we  gen- 
erally find  over  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  where  it  rests  upon  the 
Loess.  It  has  a  complete  surface  drainage  from  the  rolling  character  of  the 
country,  and  is  very  productive  in  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. This  county  has  but  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  horticulturists, 
and  a  number  of  extensive  fruit  farms  have  been  opened  within  the  past  five 
years.     Extensive  peach  and  apple  orchards  are  already  in  bearing,  and  show 
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by  their  healthy  appearance  and  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  soil  on  these  uplands  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  A  good  many  vine- 
yards have  been  planted  in  this  county,  and  have  generally  produced  abundantly, 
yielding  most  satisfactory  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  expended. 

The  bottom  lands  in  this  county  are  exceedingly  productive,  and  yield  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  grass,  and  may  be  fairly  ranked 
among  the  most  valuable  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  Calhoun  county  has 
been  entirely  under-estimated  as  to  its  value  as  an  agricultural  region,  and  when 
its  uplands  are  planted  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  its  rich  alluvial  bot- 
toms are  covered  with  the  cereals  to  which  they  are  adapted,  it  will  compare 
favorably,  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  annual  productions,  with  the  most 
favored  portions  of  the  State. 

In  closing  my  report  on  this  county.  I^desire  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
to  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Reed,  of  Reed's  Landing,  and  his  excellent  lady,  for  the  cor- 
dial hospitality  of  their  pleasant  home,  which  they  so  kindly  extended  to  me 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  examinations  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
county,  and  also,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable 
specimens  of  minerals,  fossils  and  Indian  antiquities,  contributed  by  them  to 
the  State  cabinet.  To  their  little  daughter.  Miss  Eliza  Reed,  the  State  collec- 
tion is  also  indebted  for  a  beautiful  fossil  crinoid,  found  by  her  in  the  Burling- 
ton limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  resideace. 


CHAPTER    II. 

PIKE    COUNTY. 

Pike  county  lies  between  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Illinois  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Adams  and  Brown  counties ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Illinois  river ;  on  the  south,  by  Calhoun  county ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  the  Mississippi.  It  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  about  twenty-one  town- 
ships, or  seven  hundred  and  fifly-six  square  miles,  and  the  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  streams  it  is  quite  broken  and  hilly.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  surface,  on  the  upland,  was  originally  heavily  timbered, 
but  there  are  several  small  prairies  in  the  central  and  ncrthern  portions  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  well  watered  county,  being  intersected  by  numerous  small 
streams,  besides  the  two  large  rivers  which  form  its  eastern  and  western  bounda- 
ries. Among  the  principal  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  are  McGee's 
creek,  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  northeastern  part  ]  Bay  creek,  which  traverses 
its  central  and  southern  portions ;  and  McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and 
some  others  of  less  importance,  which  intersect  the  western  part,  and  empty 
into  a  bayou,  which  traverses  the  bottom  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  county, 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and,  as  the  present  river  channel  is  along  the  western  edge  of 
this  valley,  it  leaves  a  wide  belt  of  bottom  lands  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county,  containing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles,  or 
more  than  one-fiflh  of  the  whole  area  of  the  county. 

The  general  level  of  the  uplands  may  be  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  great  water  courses,  on  either  side,  with  no  very  well  de- 
fined water  shed  to  determine  the  courses  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  soil  on 
the  timbered  lands,  is  generally  a  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  becoming  lighter 
colored  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  strata 
exposed  within  its  limits  comprise  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  the 
whole  series  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  group,  and 
a  limited  thickness  of  Coal  Measures,  with  the  usual  surface  deposits  of  Loess 
and  Drift.  No  well  defined  beds  of  Devonian  age  were  seen  in  the  county, 
though  a  little  below  the  southern  line,  in  Calhoun  county,  we  found  two  or 
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three  feet  of  qaartzose  sandstone  resting  upon  the  Niagara  limestone,  which, 
no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  group,  and  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of 
this  formation  known  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  green  and  blue  shales, 
sometimes  including  a  few  feet  of  chocolate  brown,  or  black  shale,  which  imme- 
diately overlies  the  Niagara  limestone  here,  contains  no  fossils,  and  shades  into 
the  arenaceous  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group  so  completely,  that  no  line  of 
separation  can  be  seen  between  them.  Hence  we  have  included  these  shales, 
which  have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the  age  of  the  "  Black  Slate,"  of  Ohio, 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  and  consider  them  as  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  black  shale,  that  is  found  in  Ohio  intercalated  in  the  Waverly  sand- 
stone. This,  in  the  absence  of  the  Hamilton  limestone,  or  any  lower  division 
of  the  Devonian  system,  leaves  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  resting  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Upper  Silurian  limestones. 

A  very  decided  want  of  conformability  may  b6  observed  between  the  Coal 
Measures,  and  the  limestones  on  which  they  rest  in  this  county.  Usually  in 
this  portion  of  the  State,  if  the  sequence  of  strata  is  complete,  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures rest  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  but  this  group  is 
wanting  here,  except  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  county,  and  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures are  found  resting  unconformably  on  the  Keokuk  limestones,  in  the  east 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  Burlington  beds,  in  the  western  portion.  This 
peculiar  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  county,  has  resulted  from  the  elevation 
and  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata,  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Etrata,  resulting  from  the  Cap  au  Greg 
axis,  described  in  the  report  on  Calhoun  county,  which,  no  doubt,  also  affected 
the  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  Pike,  there  is  another,  though  less  decided, 
axis  in  this  county,  which,  probably,  changed  the  level  of  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestones,  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county,  and  resulted  in 
the  subsequent  denudation  of  the  strata  already  alluded  to.  This  axis  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  of  Six  Mile  creek,  and  its  effects  are  moat  apparent  on  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  7,  township  7  bouth,  range  4  west,  where  the  Niagara 
limestone  rises  abruptly  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs,  and,  dipping  north  20^  west,  at  an  angle  of  7°,  rises,  in  a 
distance  of  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight.  There  has,  evidently,  been  a  dislocation 
of  the  strata  here,  for  we  find  this  limestone  outcropping  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  from  Rockport  down  nearly  to  the  point  where  it  rises  so  suddenly  from 
the  river  bottoms,  and  showing  above  this  point  no  very  decided  inclination. 
The  elevating  force,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  group  above  the  surface,  although  about  fiily  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed. 
The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  of  the  formations  found  in  this 
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county,  but  for  reasons  already  given,  they  do  not  always  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  the  section  given  below : 

FEET. 

Quarternary  depoeits  (Loess  and  Drift) 40  to  100 

Coal  Measures 20  "    60 

iSt  Louis  Limestones 00  80 
Keokuk  group 100  "  126 
Burlington  limestone 150  "  200 
Kinderkook  group 100  "  120 

Niagara  limestone 00        60 

The  Niagara  limestone  is  only  found  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  its  main  outcrop  is  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  between  Rockport  and  the 
south  line  of  the  county,  and  on  Six  Mile  creek,  for  a  short  distance  up  that 
stream.  Where  the  rock  first  appears,  the  upper  portion  is  a  rather  thin  bedded, 
rough,  gray  limestone,  becoming  more  massive  below,  and  on  Six  Mile  creek, 
it  is  partly  a  regular  bedded  buff  or  brown  dolomite,  and  presents  the  usual 
characters  of  this  formation  at  other  localities.  It  contains  a  few  fossils  at  the 
outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Bill,  among  which  we  obtained  fragments 
of  TrilobiteSj  a  few  fossil  shells,  too  imperfect  for  determination,  and  a  single 
specimen  of  Halysites  catenvlatus. 

At  Mr.  Wells's  place,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  17,  township  7 
south,  range  4  west,  the  buff  colored  magnesian  beds  of  this  group  are  exposed 
about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  general  use  as 
a  building  stone  in  the  neighborhood.  The  beds  appear  to  dip  here  in  an  op- 
posite direction  from  those  at  the  point  where  the  rock  rises  so  suddenly  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  bottom  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  the  direction 
being  to  the  south  20^  east,  and  the  angle  about  6°.  On  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  8,  in  the  same  township,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  twenty- 
two  feet  of  this  limestone,  the  lower  ten  feet  being  a  gray,  even  bedded  lime- 
stone, and  the  upper  twelve  feet  a  buff  colored  magnesian  rock,  closely  resem- 
bling the  rock  from  the  Grafton  quarries.  It  is  the  prevailing  rock  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  and  forms  a  limestone  bench  about  thirty  feet  in  hight,  above  the 
road,  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  Two  miles  north  of  Pleasant  Hill,  on  a  branch 
of  Six  Mile  creek,  the -upper  part  of  this  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  dipping  north  30^  west,  about  2°.  Only  about  six  feet  in  thickness  is 
exposed  here,  and  the  rock  is  a  regular  bedded,  brown  magnesian  limestone. 
This  seemed  to  be  about  the  most  easterly  outcrop  of  this  formation,  and  it  is 
here  overlaid  by  the  shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group.  From  this  point  south- 
westward,  to  the  Calhoun  county  line,  occasional  outcrops  of  this  limestone 
may  be  seen  along  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and  its  entire  outcrop  in  this  county 
is  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs  between  Kockport  and  the  south 
lin  e  of  the  county. 
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Kxnderhoolc  Grtrnp, — One  of  the  best  exposures  of  this  group  in  this  county, 
is  at  the  point  of  the  bluff,  just  above  the  village  of  Kinderhook,  from  whence 
it  has  received  its  name.    The  following  b  the  section  at  this  point : 

rssT. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 20 

Burlington  limestone 15 

Thin  beddedf  fine  grained  limestone 6 

Thin  bedded  sandstone,  and  sandy  shales 36 

Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  partly  hidden % 40 

The  three  lower  beds  of  the  above  section  belong  to  this  group,  and  there 
are  some  twenty  feet  or  more  of  still  lower  beds,  which  do  not  appear  above 
the  surface  here.  The  thin  bedded,  fine  grained  limestone,  which  lies  at  the 
top  of  the  series  here,  resembles  the  fragmentary  limestone  at  Burlington, 
Iowa,  which,  at  that  locality,  contains  Ohonetes  Fischeri^  Rk^nchoneUa  pustU" 
losa,  and  Spirifer  hiforatus^  but  no  fossils  were  found  in  it  here.  The  thin 
bedded  sandstones  below  this,  however,  abound  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Avkvlopecten^  Spirifer^  Orthis,  and  Productus,  mostly  identical  with 
those  from  the  gritstones  at  Burlington,  which  belong  to  the  same  horizon. 
The  Argillaceous  shales  at  the  base  of  this  group,  have  afforded  no  fossils  as 
yet  from  any  of  the  localities  examined  in  this  county.  From  Kinderhook 
southward,  along  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  this  group  is  more 
or  less  exposed  below  the  Burlington  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  escarp- 
ment, and  at  Rockport,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  group  may  be  seen,  forming  the 
following  section : 

TEST. 

Loess  capping  the  bluff 20  to  30 

Arinaceous  limestone  and  shale 16 

Unexposed  strata 20 

Oreen  and  blue  clay  shales 80 

GoTered  slope  to  the  level  of  the  road 82 

On  our  first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1853,  we  found  at  this  point  a  brecciated 
oolitic  rock,  about  three  feet  thick,  which  receives  a  high  polish  and  makes  a 
beautiful  marble.  At  a  more  recent  visit,  we  did  not  find  it  exposed,  and  it 
is  probably  included  in  the  twenty  feet  of  unexposed  strata,  below  the  arena- 
ceous beds  near  the  top  of  this  section.  This  arenaceous  limestone  contains  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  are  Spirifer  MarionensiSf  S.  hirtus,  Producttu  pyxi- 
dattis,  P.  arataltu,  Rynchonella  Mmourienm,  and  CTumeles  geniadata.  About 
two  miles  below  Atlas,  the  Burlington  limestone  caps  the  bluff,  and  we  find  the 
Kinderhook  group  outcropping  below  it,  affording  the  following  section : 

FKST. 

Burlington  limestone r. 12 

Hagnesian  limestone 8 

Unexposed .' 18 
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Sandv  shales 88 

Blue  clay  shales 44 

Covered  slope  to  the  level  of  the  road. 27 

Probably  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base  of  this  section,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Niagara  limestone,  leaving  120  feet  as  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
the  Kinderhook  group  at  this  point.  The  sections  above  given  will  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  this  group,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,  where  it  is 
composed  mainly  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  with  some  thin  beds  of  lime- 
stone. Its  outcrop  is  confined  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the 
small  streams  that  intersect  them.  Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  coun- 
ty at  the  north  line,  we  find  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  these  shales  outcropping 
below  the  Burlington  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  escarpment  of  the  bluffs, 
and  thence  southward  they  gradually  rise  until,  at  Rockport,  we  find  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  group  in  partial  exposures  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  road. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  the  blufis  are  composed  of  Niagara  limestone, 
overlaid  by  Loess  and  Drift,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  Kinderhook  is  found  further 
back  on  Six  Mile  creek  and  on  the  branches  of  Bay  creek.  On  Cold  Eun, 
about  a  mile  above  the  point  where  it  enters  Bay  creelt,  the  green  and  blue 
shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group  are  well  exposed,  giving  a  measured  section  31 
feet  in  thickness.  These  are  overlaid  by  sandy  shales,  that  are  but  partially 
exposed,  but  containing  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  fine  grained,  evenly  bedded 
sandstone,  that  has  come  into  general  use  in  the  neighborhood  for  constructing 
chimneys,  building  foundation  walls,  etc.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  refractory 
stone,  that  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  also  possesses  a  fine, 
sharp  grit,  which  makes  it  a  useful  material  for  grindstones,  whetstones,  etc., 
for  which  it  has  been  very  generally  used  in  this  vicinity.  The  bed,  however, 
is  only  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  at  the  point  where  we  found  it  ex- 
posed, which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Sitton's  farm.* 
These  beds,  and  the  blue  and  green  shales  which  underlie  them,  will  be  found 
outcropping  on  all  the  tributaries  of  Bay  creek,  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  on 
the  main  creek. 

Crossing  the  county  to  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  south  line,  we  find 
these  beds  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  bluff,  and  well  jexposed  on  the 
lower  course  of  Bee  creek,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  the  mill,  there  is  a 
partial  outcrop  of  the  black  shale,  which  sometimes  forms  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  group.  The  beds  are  not  fully  exposed  here,  but  in  ascending  the  stream, 
the  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  are  occasionally  seen  in  partial  exposures^ 
showing  that  the  group  retains  essentially  the  same  characters  on  this  side  of 

*A  rock  exactly  like  this,  from  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  from  the  same  geological  horizon, 
receives  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  tables  and  various  other  purposes,  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  the  rock  from  the  above  named  locality,  in  Pike  county,  seems  to  be  equally  as  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 
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the  county  as  on  the  other.  From  this  point  northward,  these  shales  appear  in 
occasional  outcrops  along  the  hluffs,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  where  they  dip 
helow  the  surface  and  are  seen  no  more.  As  this  group  does  not  form  the  hed 
rock  over  any  considerable  surface  area  in  this  county,  it  fails  to  impart  any  of 
the  peculiar  topographical  features  to  the  surface  here,  which  usually  character- 
ize it  where  it  is  well  developed,  with  no  overlying  limestone  to  modify  its  in- 
fluence on  the  topography  of  the  country.  Then,  it  almost  invariably  forms  a 
broken  and  hilly  region,  so  marked  in  its  character  that  the  extent  of  its  out- 
crop may  be  very  accurately  defined,  from  the  peculiar  topographical  features  of 
the  surface  alone.  But  almost  everywhere  in  this  county,  where  the  group  is 
exposed,  the  Burlington  limestone  overlies  it,  and  therefore  determines  the 
topographical  features  of  the  region  also  underlaid  by  the  shales  and  gritstones 
of  this  group. 

Burlington  Limestone. — This  limestone  forms  the  bed  rock  over  fully  one-half 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  its  outcrop,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  may  be  thus  described :  Commencing  on  the  western  side  of  the  north 
line  of  the  county,  it  forms  a  belt,  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  the 
western  border  of  which  is  defined  by  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  thence  to 
the  southern  line  of  the  county,  forming  the  bed  rock  over  all  that  part  of  the 
county  lying  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  from  that  point  northward  to  Griggsville 
Landing,  and  south  to  the  Calhoun  county  line,  underlying  all  the  highlands  in 
that  portion  of  the  county  south  of  Pittsfield,  except  a  very  limited  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  forms  the  surface 
rock.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  but 
usually  not  more  than  fiily  or  one  hundred  feet  can  be  seen  at  a  single  outcrop. 
The  best  exposures  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  creeks  in  the  western  and  south- 
em  portions  of  the  county.  The  rock  is  a  rather  coarse  grained,  gray  lime* 
stone,  with  intercalations  of  buff  or  brown  layers,  and  is  largely  composed  of 
the  fossilized  remains  of  the  Crinoidea  and  MoUtuca,  that  swarmed  in  countless 
myriads  in  the  old  carboniferous  ocean,  during  the  formation  of  this  limestone. 
It  is  the  Orinoidal  and  Encrinital  limestone  of  some  of  the  old  observers,  and 
it  was  so  designated  in  consequence  of  its  being  almost  entirely  composed,  at 
some  localities,  of  the  remains  of  these  radiated  forms  of  animal  life.  Indeed, 
the  main  portion  of  the  rock  consists  of  the  calcareous  plates  and  joints  of 
crinoids,  with  barely  enough  mineral  matter  to  cement  the  organic  remains  to- 
gether. 

In  the  Mississippi  bluff,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  there  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  limestone  exposed,  forming  the 
upper  escarpment  of  the  bluff.  These  lower  b^ds  consist  of  alternations  of 
gray  and  brown  limestone,  usually  in  regular  and  tolerably  thick  beds,  and  con- 
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tain  Orthia  Michelini^  Euomphaltu  latus,  Spirifer  Grimesi,  &nd  S  tmhrex.  The 
pygidium  of  a  beautifal  Trilobite  was  found  in  these  lower  beds,  near  Kinder- 
hook,  to^  which  the  name,  PkiUipsia  tuberadata  has  been  given.  From  the 
north  line  of  the  county,  southward,  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  below  Atlas,  this 
limestone  forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  bluff  at  most  of  the  points  examined, 
and  from  thence  it  trends  eastwardlj  across  Six  Mile  creek  to  the  waters  of  Bay 
creek,  and  caps  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  creek,  at  the  south  line 
of  the  county.  It  outcrops  on  all  the  small  streams  south  of  Pittsfield,  and  is 
extensively  quarried  on  Big  Blue  creek,  about  four  miles  southeast  of  there,  for 
building  stone  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  this  lime- 
stone is  in  the  vicinity  of  Griggsville  Landing,  where  the  cherty  beds  of  the 
upper  division  of  this  rock  are  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  outcrop 
is  here  &bout  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  so  far  as  it  is  exposed  in  the  quarries 
opened,  the  rock  consists  of  alternations  of  thin  bedded,  gray  limestones,  with 
seams  of  chert.  The  oherty  material  is  also  disseminated  through  the  limestone 
strata,  in  nodules  and  concretionary  masses  of  considerable  size.  From  this 
point  to  Montezuma,  this  limestone  forms  a  low  bluff,  seldom  rising  more  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  bottom  lands.  At  Montezuma,  where 
several  quarries  have  been  opened  in  this  rock,  the  beds  exposed  are  about  fifly 
feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  ton  feet  being  a  massive  gray  limestone,  compara- 
tively free  from  chert,  while  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  thin  bedded, 
brownish  gray  crinoidal  limestone,  with  considerable  cherty  material  in  seams 
and  nodules.  Fossils  are  quite  abundant,  and  among  others  not  yet  determined, 
the  following  species  were  collected  here :  Spirifer  striattu,  S.  Orimeti,  S.  m- 
brex,  Producttu  ptmctatus,  P.  semireticulatuSj  Strophomena  analoga,  Orthia 
MichUiniy  Eitomphalus  lahUy  Lyropora  retrorsa,  Evactinopora  grandis,  E.  seX' 
radiata^  Agaricocrinus  ptarioconvexa,  Platycrinus  planus,  and  several  species  of 
Actinocrintu.  From  Montezuma  to  Bedford,  this  limestone  rises  rapidly,  and 
the  bluflb  immediately  north  of  Bedford  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  hight,  and  consist  mainly  of  this  limestone,  capped  with  a  few  feet  of  Loess. 
Just  below  Bedford,  the  underlying  shales  appear  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  and 
from  thence  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  the  bluffs  range  from  one  hundred . 
and  fifly  to  two  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  hight,  the  upper  escarpment  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  of  Burlington  limestone,  while 
the  talus  below  covers  the  shaly  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

On  Bay  creek,  this  limestone  is  well  exposed,  and  forms  the  main  portion  of 
the  bluffs  along  this  stream,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsfield  to  the  point  where 
it  intersects  the  river  bluffs,  about  two  miles  above  the  Calhoun  county  line. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  limestones  exposed  in  this  county,  whether 
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considered  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  outcrops,  or  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  economical  material  which  it  affords.  Although  as  a 
huilding  stone  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  magnesian  heds  of  the  Niagara  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  durable 
stone,  and  may  be  made  available  for  all  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  such  a 
material  is  required,  and  it  is  easily  accessible  over  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  county. 

Keokuk  Group. — ^This  group,  which  immediately  succeeds  the  Burlington 
limestone  in  the  ascending  order,  outcrops  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  it  is  frequently  found  imme- 
diately beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  should  properly 
intervene,  having  been  removed  by  denudation,  anterior  to  the  coal  epoch.     It 
consists  of  light  gray  and  bluish  gray,  cherty  limestones  at  the  base,  which 
closely  resemble  the  upper  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  in  their  lithologi- 
cal  characters,  so  that  it  would  sometimes  be  difficult  to  define  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them,  elcept  for  the  fossils,  which  always  serve  to  distinguish 
them.     Some  of  the  limestone  strata  are  quite  as  crinoidal  in  their  structure  as 
the  Burlington  limestone,  but  they  are  usually  more  of  a  bluish  gray  in  color, 
and  may  therefore  be  readily  distinguished,  even  in  hand  specimens,  from  the 
underlying  formation.     There  is  usually  a  series  of  cherty  beds,  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  separating  the  main  limestones  of  these  two  groups, 
which  may  properly  be  considered  beds  of  passage  from  one  limestone  to  the 
other.     The  upper  division  of  this  group  consists  of  caloareo-argillaceous  shales 
and  thin  bedded  limestones,  containing  geodes  lined  with  crystalized  quartz, 
chalcedony,  calcite,  dolomite  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  with  crystals  of 
zinc  blende  and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  usually  in  minute  crystals  implanted  on 
quartz.    This  division  may  be  seen  a  mile  and  a^half  southeast  of  Origgsville, 
and,  where  it  first  appears  beneath  the  Coal  Measures  which  rest  upon  it  here, 
the  geodes  are  found  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  that  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate,  which  usually  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures.     A 
similar  occurrence  was  observed  at  Moore's  ooal  bank,  in  Scott  county,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  report  on  that  county.     This  indicates  some  erosive  ac- 
tion, anterior  to  or  during  the  formation  of  this  conglomerate,  by  which  the 
shales  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded  were  swept  away,  and  the 
geodes  were  covered  and  enclosed  in  sand,  which  subsequently  hardened  into  a 
conglomerate. 

The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  geodiferous  division  of  this  group,  are 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry  Springs,  and  outcrop  on  the  tributaries  of 
McGee's  creek,  in  that  vicinity.  The  springs  flow  out  of  these  shaly  limestones, 
and  probably  derive  the  small  amount  of  mineral  matters  which  the  waters  con- 
tain, from  these  beds.     On  McGee's  creek,  at  Ghambersburg,  the  limestones  of 
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this  group  form  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  the  overlying  shales  form  the  main 
portion  of  the  blafPs  on  the  creek,  throughout  its  course  in  this  county. 

The  limestones  which  constitute  the  lower  division  of  this  group,  occupy  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river  bluff,  about  half  a  mile  above  Griggsville  Landing, 
and  from  thence  to  Chambersburg.  Their  entire  thickness  pvobably  does  not 
exceed  sixty  feet,  and  at  some  points  the  beds  are  quite  massive,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  chert,  and  form  an  excellent  building  stone.  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  rock  at  some  points  on  the  south  forth  of  McGee's  creek,  between 
Perry  and  Griggsville. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  the  county  this  limestone  is  exposed  on  Hadley's 
creek,  and,  in  the  vicinty  of  Huntley's  coal  bank,  where  the  coal  abuts  directly 
upon  it,  we  found  some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation,  among 
which  were  Spirifer  Keokuk^  S.  neglectus^  and  some  teeth  of  fossil  fishes. 
Fossils  were  not  found  very  abundant  at  any  of  the  localities  where  we  found 
this  limestone  exposed,  and  as  but  few  quarries  have  been  opened  in  it,  there  is 
but  a  limited  field  for  the  collector  among  the  outcrops  of  this  limestone  in  this 
county.  At  Perry  Springs  we  obtained  two  specimens  of  Agaricocrinus  Amer* 
icantUj  and  one  of  Archimedes  Owenana,,  The  same  species  also  occur  in  the 
thin  bedded  limestones  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  Chambersburg. 

St.  Louis  Group. — We  saw  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  this  group  any 
where  in  the  county,  except  on  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  same  creek  in  the  vicinity  of 
Perry.  The  beds  exposed  here  consist  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  and 
shales,  and  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  One  mile  and  a-half 
northwest  of  Perry,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  brown  magnesian  lime- 
stone  of  this  group,  which  is  there  about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
directly  overlies  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group.  About  three  miles 
north  of  Perry  Springs,  and  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  these  magne- 
sian beds  are  also  exposed,  and  are  overlaid  by  some  shaly  beds,  the  whole  at- 
taining a  thickness  of  about  twenty  feet.  No  exposure  of  the  gray  concretion- 
ary limestone,  which  usually  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  was  met 
with  in  this  county. 

Coal  Measures. — ^The  coal  formation  occupies  but  a  limited  area  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  this  county,  underlying  the  whole  of  town  4  south, 
range  4  west,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  four  surrounding  townships.  The  en- 
tire thickness  of  the  formation,  as  it  appears  in  this  county,  probably  does  not 
exceed  sixty  feet.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  where  coal  has  been 
dug  in  this  county  : 

Huntley's  old  bank,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  Coal  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  six 
inches  of  black  shale. 
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Huntley's  new  bank,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  town  4  south, 
range  5  west.  The  coal  is  here  about  six  feet  thick,  with  a  parting  of  clay  shale 
in  the  middle,  about  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  coal  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  seam  is  rather  soil,  and  contains  considerable  bisulphuret  of  iron.  The  low- 
er division  affords  a  harder  and  better  coal,  and  rests  upon  a  gray  fire  clay,  two 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  northeast  of  this  open- 
ing, a  coal  scam  outcrops  at  about  the  same  level  with  this,  which  is  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  blue  clay  shale,  containing 
large  septaria.  This  clay  shale  is  apparently  quite  similar  to  that  which  forms 
ihe  roof  al  Huntley's  mine,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greatly  increased  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  at  the  point  where  it  is  now  worked,  is  due  to  some  local  cause, 
and  perhaps  to  the  meeting  of  two  seams,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  part- 
ing of  clay  shale,  coming  together  in  a  pocket  or  depression  in  the  limestone. 
The  coal  here  abuts  directly  upon  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  outcrops  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  coal,  and  in  the  bed  and  bluffs  of  the  creek  below  it.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  thickness  of  coal  strata  will  be  found  extending  over  any 
considerable  area  of  surface,  as  the  cause  which  has  produced  it  is  most  proba- 
bly entirely  local,  for  no  other  outcrop  of  coal  is  known,  either  in  this  or  the 
adjoining  counties,  where  the  seams  range  above  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  at  most, 
in  thickness.  Three  miles  east  of  Barry,  coal  has  been  dug,  on  a  small  branch 
south  of  the  Philadelphia  road,  and  a  mile  further  south,  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  creek  which  intersects  the  river  bluffs  near  New  Canton,  there  is  a  ble  clay 
shale,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  thick,  exposed  along  the  creek,  which  con- 
tains septaria  and  tttten-mergd^  and  closely  resembles  the  shale  over  the  coal  at 
Huntley's  mine.  From  this  point,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures 
trends  southeastwardly  to  House  worth's  coal  bank,  two  miles  and  a-half  north- 
west of  Pittsfield.  This  mine  is  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  town  5 
south,  range  4  west,  coal  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  overlaid  by  about  three 
feet  of  dark  blue  shale  passing  upward  into  sandy  shale,  of  which  about  ten 
feet  in  thickness  was  seen  above  the  coal.  The  coal  seam  is  variable  in  its  thick- 
ness here,  and  ranges  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  but  at  Mr.  Harshman's 
place,  a  mile  north,  it  is  about  two  feet  thick.  An  analysis  of  Houseworth's 
coal,  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  as  reported  in  Norwood's  '^Analysis  of  Illinois 
Coals,"  gave  the  following  result: 

Specific  gravity 1.2208 

Loss  in  coking 49.6 

Total  weight  of  coke 60.6 

100.00 

Analysis:  Moisture ?..  6.0 

Volatile  matters .44.6 

Carbon  in  coke. 46.6 

Ashes  (white) 6.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal. .68.2 

—5 
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Four  miles  west  of  Griggsville,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  town 
4  south,  range  4  west,  coal  has  been  found  on  Mr.  Dunham's  place.  The  coal 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of 
fossiliferous  black  shale.  Also,  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11,  in  the 
same  township,  the  same  seam  is  exposed,  and  averages  about  eighteen  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  black  shale,  enclosing  nodules  of  bisulphuret  of 
iron  with  fossil  shells.  This  coal  outcrops  at  several  localities,  in  the  ravines 
along  the  road  between  Griggsville  and  Salem,  and  also  between  Salem  and  New 
Philadelphia. 

A  half  mile  south  of  Griggsville,  coal  has  been  worked  on  Mr.  Parker's  land. 
The  seam  varies  in  thickness,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  is  over- 
laid by  blue  shale.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  this  point,  the  shales  and 
geodes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Keokuk  group  outcrop  along  the  same  creek 
on  which  the  coal  is  found,  and  half  a  mile  south  of  Houseworth's  coal,  the 
Keokuk  limestone  was  seen,  and  tVis  seems  to  be  the  formation  on  which  the 
Coal  Measures  rest,  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the'  county,  except 
at  the  outcrops  east  and  southeast  of  Barry,  where  they  appear  to  overlie  the 
Burlington  limestone. 

On  Mr.  Lazarus  Ross's  place,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Perry  Springs, 
some  indications  of  coal  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  the  middle  fork  of 
McGee's  creek.  Partial  outcroppings  of  black  and  dark  blue  shales  appear 
here,  but  so  intermingled  with  drift  clays,  by  the  slipping  of  the  beds^  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  shales  were  in  situ,  or  had  been  moved  by  drift 
agencies.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  here  to  find  coal,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  county  we  found  an  outcrop  of  the  Conglom- 
erate, which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  overlying  the  Bur- 
lington Limestone  on  Mr.  Ch's  Meisen bach's  place,  on  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  30,  township  7  south,  range  2  west.  About  ten  feet  in  thickness  of 
the  sandstone  was  exposed,  where  there  had  been  an  old  quarry,  and  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bed  at  this  point,  is  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  This  sandstone  also  outcrops  on  the  adjoining  farm,  owned  by  Mr. 
Jordan.  This  is  probably  an  outlier  of  sandstone  that  was  originally  deposited 
in  a  depression  of  the  limestone,  where  it  has  been  protected  from  erosion, 
while  the  surrounding  strata  have  been  removed  by  denuding  forces. 

From  the  outcrops  of  coal  already  mentioned  in  this  county,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  coal  is  generally  too  thin  to  be  profitably  mined,  except  where  it  can 
be  done  in  open  trenches  by  throwing  off  the  overlying  material.  Coal  cannot 
be  profitably  mined  in  a  regular  way,  either  by  tunnel  or  shaft,  where  the  seam 
averages  less  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  the  seams  in  this  county  are 
usually  less  than  that,  they  are  of  little  value  unless  so  situated  as  to  be  easily 
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worked  by  ^'stripping."  The  seam  at  Mr.  Huntley's,  near  the  north  line  of 
the  county  is,  however,  an  exception,  and  may  be  worked  to  good  advantage 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  mining.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the 
general  development  of  the  coal,  both  in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  that  the 
unusual  thickness  of  the  seam  or  seams,  at  this  point,  is  a  merely  local  phenome- 
non, and  will  be  found  to  extend  over  only  a  small  surface  area.  Local  thick- 
enings of  this  kind  are  nOl  uncommon,  and  are  denominated  "  pockets"  by  the 
miners,  the  coal  sometimes  thickening  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  yet  cov- 
ering only  an  acre  or  two  of  surface,  thinning  out  entirely  in  a  few  rods  in 
either  direction. 

Quaternary  System, — A  broad  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  lands,  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  in  width,  skirts  the  western  border  of  this  county,  through  its 
whole  extent  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  on  these  lands  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  where  they  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they 
comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  lands  in  the  county.  Belts 
of  heavily  timbered  lands  skirt  the  small  streams  that  intersect  these  alluvial 
bottoms,  and  also  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  thj'ough  the  whole 
extent  of  the  county,  from  north  to  south,  but  a  large  portion  of  these  lands 
were  originally  prairie,  and  have  been  more  recently  transformed  into  highly 
cultivated  farms.  But  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  these  alluvial  beds 
below  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  this  much  only  being  exposed  in  the 
channels  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  intersected,  but  if  we  could  penetrate 
down  to  the  solid  rock  bottom,  we  should  most  probably  find  formations  which 
do  not  appear  any  where  in  this  region  above  the  surface.  •  That  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  western  streams,  was  formed  long  anterior 
to  the  existence  of  the  rivers  which  now  occupy  them,- admits  of  no  question, 
for  at  many  points  we  find  this  valley  partially  filled  with  beds  of  drift  clay  and 
gravel,  exactly  like  that  which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  showing  that  the 
formation  of  the  valley  antedates  the  Drift  period,  but  whether  these  vallies 
existed  during  the  Tertiary  age,  or  the  age  preceding  the  Drift,  is  a  point  not 
yet  fully  settled,  though  some  facts  have  been  observed  which  lead  to  that  con- 
clusion. If  we  could  see  a  complete  exposure  of  the  beds  underlying  these 
alluvial  bottoms,  down  to  the  solid  rock  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  evidence  might  be  obtained  that  would  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
question. 

So  far  as  these  alluvial  deposits  can  be  determined  by  the  natural  exposures 
in  the  banks  of  the  streams,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand  and  loam, 
in  quite  regular  strata,  but  of  variable  thickness.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
county,  there  is  very  little  bottom  land  from  the  south  line  of  the  county  to 
the  northern  part  of  township  4  south,  range  2  west,  where  it  begins  to  widen, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  the  bottoms  along  the  Illi- 
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nois  river  range  from  two  to  five  miles  in  width.  These  bottom  lands,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  much  elevated  as  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  and  are 
generally  too  low  and  wet  for  cultivation.  A  portion  of  them  are  heavily  tim- 
bered with  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  sofb  maple, .  elm,  ash,  hackberry,  honey 
locust,  linden,  black  walnut,  water  oak,  hickory,  etc. 

Loess, — The  river  bluflb  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  capped  with  this 
formation,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  sixty  feet  or  more.  It  always 
overlies  the  Drift,  where  both  are  present,  and  hence  is  of  more  recent  origin, 
and  it  also  differs  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  the  Drift  deposits.  It 
generally  consists  of  buff  or  brown  marly  clays  and  sands,  usually  stratified, 
and  often  so  coherent  as  to  remain  in  vertical  walls  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
hight,  when  an  artificial  cut  is  made  through  it.  On  analysis,  it  generally 
affords  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron,  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
one  to  two  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  usually  on  the  top 
of  the  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  lateral  valleys  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  and 
from  thence  it  thins  out  generally  towards  the  summit  level  of  the  interior. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chambersburg,  in  the  northeast  part  of  this  county,  the 
Loess  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  bluff,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  appears 
to  be  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  thickness.  The  timbered  lands  adjacent 
to  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  county,  are  usually  underlaid  by  this  format 
tion,  and  it  furnishes  a  light  porous  subsoil,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  vines  and  small  fruits.  At  many  localities,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  fossil  shells,  which  present  the  usual  bleached  and  water-worn  ap- 
pearance of  the  dead  shells  of  our  ponds  and  bayous.  It  also  affords  a  variety 
of  calcareous  concretions,  which  assume  many  imitative  forms,  some  of  them 
resembling  potatoes,  and  others  taking  discoidal  forms  like  the  "clay  stones" 
in  the  drift  clays  of  New  England.  It  gives  origin  to  the  bald  knobs  so  fre- 
quently met  with  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  often  rounded  into  natural 
mounds,  which  have  been  very  generally  used  by  the  Indians  as  burial  places 
for  the  dead.  The  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  are  often  found  in  the  marly 
beds  of  this  formation,  and  are  associated  with  both  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
which  would  indicate  this  to  be  a  sedementary  accumulation  in  a  fresh  water 
lake,  or  rather  series  of  lakes,  into  which  the  land  shells  and  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals were  carried  by  rivers,  or  smaller  streams  of  running  water.  Bones  of 
the  Mammoth,  the  Mastodon,  and  the  Casteroides,  or  fossil  beaver,  have  been 
found  in  this  formation  in  this  State,  and  also  the  fiint  arrows  and  other  imple- 
ments of  primeval  man. 

Drift. — The  lowest  division  of  the  Quaternary  system  comprises  a  series  of 
variously  colored  clays,  containing  gravel  and  boulders,  to  which  the  term 
'*  Drift "  is  usually  applied,  because  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  have 
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been  transported,  or  drifted,  to  the  region  they  now  occupy.  This  appears  to 
have  been  accomplished,  mainly  by  currents  trending  southwardly,  for  we  find 
in  the  drifb  deposits,  water-worn  boulders  of  all  the  rock  formations,  outcropping 
over  an  area  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  from  whence  the  granitic,  sienitic,  and 
igneous  boulders  have  come.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  county,  especially 
adjacent  to  the  river  bluflb  on  either  side  of  the  county,  the  drift  is  rarely  ex- 
posed, from  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  beds  of  Loess,  which  covers  it  to 
the  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  In  the  central  portions,  it  is  more  accessible, 
and  is  penetrated  in  digging  wells,  and  all  other  excavations  below  the  subsoil 
of  the  surface.  Heavy  beds  of  drift  material  cover  the  surface,  overlying  the 
Keokuk  limestones  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry,  and  extend  southward  through  the 
central  portions  of  the  county,  with  a  variable  thickness  ranging  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet,  or  more.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  brown  and  yellow  grav- 
elly clays,  which  usually  become  bluish  gray  towards  the  bottom,  and  enclose 
rounded  boulders  of  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  as  well  as  those  derived 
from  the  limestones  and  sandstones  that  constitute  the  paleozoic  strata  of  our 
own  and  the  adjacent  States.  Towards  the  river  bluffs,  the  drift  deposits  are  not 
so  thick,  and  at  some  points  along  the  summit  of  the  bluf&,  they  are  wanting 
altogether,  and  the  Loess  rests  directly  upon  the  limestones.  At  many  points 
in  the  State,  beds  of  stratified  sand  and  clay  are  found  beneath  the  Drift,  over- 
laid by  the  ancient  soil  which  covered  the  surface  anterior  to  the  Drift  period^ 
but  1^0  shafts  have  been  sunk,  or  other  excavations  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  this  county,  deep  enough  to  determine  whether  these  Post  Tertiary  beds 
exist  here.  It  is  quite  probable  they  will  be  found  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  county,  as  they  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  county  on 
the  north.  At  the  base  of  the  Drift  deposits,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barry,  there  is 
a  bed  of  clean,  yellow  flint  gravel,  that  is  partly  cemented  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate,  like  that  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Massac  county, 
which  has  been  considered  as  of  Tertiary  age.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
foot  in  thickness  where  we  saw  it  exposed. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Budding  Stone. — Pike  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  building 
stone,  which  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  principal  limestones  that  outcrop 
within  its  borders.  The  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
furnishes  a  buff  magnesian  rock,  in  very  regular  beds,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  afforded  by  the  same  beds  at  Grafton  an  I  Joliet.  The  upper  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  this  formation  is  of  this  character,  while  the  lower  strata  are  of  a  gray 
color,  contain  less  magnesia  in  their  composition,  and,  although  a  durable  stone, 
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are  not  as  easily  worked  as  the  rock  from  the  overlying  heds.  A  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  new  public  school  building  at  Pittsfield, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
people  of  that  town,  was  brought  from  Joliet,  while  the  same  bed  of  limestone, 
affording  a  material  in  every  way  equal  to  that  from  Joliet,  outcrops  within  ten 
miles  of  Pittsfield.  A  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  single  fact,  has  probably 
cost  the  citizens  of  Pike  county  far  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State. 

The  Burlington  limestone,  which  outcrops  over  a  wide  area  in  this  county, 
will  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  excellent  building  stone.  The  thickness  of 
this  formation  is  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  made  available,  either  as  a  building  stone,  or,  if  the  beds 
are  full  of  flinty  material,  as  is  locally  the  case,  as  an  excellent  macadamizing 
material  for  the  construction  of  turnpike  or  common  roads.  The  rock  is  usu- 
ally a  light  gray  or  brown  sub -crystalline  limestone,  and  where  free  from  flint 
or  chert,  is  easily  dressed  and  stands  exposure  well,  being  but  slightly  affected 
by  atmospheric  action.  In  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma,  the  lower  ten  feet  of 
the  limestone  exposed  in  the  bluffs  at  that  point,  is  a  massive  gray  rock,  quite 
free  from  chert,  and  this  lower  division  would  afford  dimension  stone  of^  any  de- 
sirable size.  Similar  beds  are  exposed  on  Big  Blue  creek,  four  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsfield,  where  most  of  the  rock  required  for  use  in  the  town  is  obtained. 
There  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness  of  the  rock  exposed  here,  mostly  in  mas- 
sive beds,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  On  the  west  side  of  the  county,  it  forms 
an  almost  continuous  outcrop,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  along  the 
river  bluffs,  from  the  north  line  of  the  county  to  a  point  about  two  miles  below 
Atlas,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  elevation  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and  on 
the  east  side  it  forms  a  continuous  outcrop  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Griggsville  Landing,  to  the  south  line  of  the  county.  It  also  out- 
crops extensively  on  Bay  creek,  and  all  the  smaller  streams  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county.  This  renders  it  easily  accessible  to  all  that  part  of  the 
county  south  of  Pittsfield,  as  well  as  the  region  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  which  immediately  overlies  the 
Burlington,  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to  the  latter  rock,  and 
furnishes  a  building  stone  fully  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone. It  is  usually  rather  free  from  chert  at  the  principal  points,  where  we 
found  it  well  exposed,  and  excellent  building  stone  is  obtained  at  the  quarries 
two  miles  north  of  Griggsville,  on  the  south  fork  of  McGee's  creek.  It  differs 
from  the  Burlington  rock  more  in  color  than  in  texture,  being  usually  more  in- 
clined to  a  bluish  gray,  but  is  semi-crystalline  and  highly  crinoidal,  being 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  joints  and  plates  of  crinoids,  cemented  together 
by  a  calcareous  paste.    The  bands  of  shale,  or  marly  clay,  which  are  usually 
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foand  separating  the  strata  of  limestone  at  Nanyoo,  Keoknk,  and  other  north- 
ern localities,  were  not  observed  here,  and  hence  in  its  outcrop  it  is  not  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Burlington  rook,  except  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 

fossils  which  it  contains. 

The  St.  Louis  group,  although  quite  limited  in  this  county,  both  in  its  devel- 
opment and  outcrop,  furnishes  some  excellent  building  stone.  About  a  mile 
and  a-half  northwest  of  Perry,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness  of  massive,  brown,  magnesian  limestone,  that,  for  culverts,  bridge 
abutments  and  foundation  walls,  especially  where  the  rock  is  to  be  subjected  to 
the  combined  action  of  frost  and  moisture,  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  It 
contains  considerable  iron,  which  oxydizes  freely,  and  gives  to  the  surface  a 
rusty  brown  color,  which  unfits  it  for  use  in  the  outside  walls  of  fine  buildings, 
where  a  pleasing  exterior  is  desirable,  but  for  all  other  uses  it  is  a  valuable  and 
durable  stone.  This  limestone  was  also  met  with  just  on  the  north  line  of  the 
county,  immediately  north  of  Perry  Springs,  where  a  portion  of  the  bed  pre- 
sented the  same  general  character  as  at  the  locality  above  mentioned.  It  was 
only  seen  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  county,  in  township  3  south, 
ranges  2  and  3  west. 

Coal. — ^The  coal  deposits  of  this  county  are  limited  in  their  extent,  and  at 
all  the  points  where  coal  has  been  found,  with  a  single  exception,  the  seams 
have  proved  to  be  too  thin  to  be  worked,  except  by  the  process  of  */  stripping  " 
or  throwing  off  the  overlying  material,  and  working  out  the  coal  in  open  trenches. 
There  are  probably  a  good  many  points  in  the  county  where  this  may  be  done 
to  advantage,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  where  the  coal  seams  outcrop, 
but  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Naples  to  Hannibal  will  give  access  to 
the  heavy  coal  seams  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thus  supply  the  demands 
of  this  county  for  coal,  at  cheaper  rates  than  could  be  done  from  the  limited 
deposits  within  the  county.  At  Huntley's  mine,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  county,  the  coal  is  six  feet  thick,  and  is  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  out- 
crop, for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  region,  but  for  reasons  given  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  local  deposit,  that  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. With  this  single  exception,  there  is  no  coal  known  in  this  county 
that  averages  two  feet  in  thickness  over  any  considerable  area,  and  the  general 
range  is  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches. 

Minerals, — ^No  ore  of  any  kind,  except  iron,  was  met  with  in  the  county. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  bi-sulphuret,  is  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  former  is  a  valuable  ore  for  the  production  of  iron,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant,  but  no  deposits  of  those  ores  were  found  in  the  county  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  capital  or  labor  in  attempts  to  develop 
them. 
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Lime$t(me$  for  lime, — ^The  best  and  purest  limestone  for  the  manafacture  of 
quick  lime,  will  be  found  in  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  limestones.  The  up- 
per or  concretionary  member  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  generally  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  was  not  met  with  in  this  county,  and  if  found  at  all, 
would  be  too  local  in  its  deyelopment  to  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
county,  but  the  limestones  above  named,  one  or  both  of  them,  are  easily  acces- 
sible at  most  points  in  the  county,  and  when  the  rock  is  carefully  selected,  they 
adbrd  a  very  good  material  for  this  purpose. 

Eydravlic  limestone. — Some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Kinderhook  group,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  ChurchilFs  place,  just  above  the  village  of  Kinderhook, 
presents  the  usual  appearance  of  a  hydraulic  limestone,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
rock  analysed  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the  following  results : 

Water 2.82 

Silica 7.00 

Alumina • 0.77 

Carbonate  of  Lime • 68.15 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.77 

Protoxide  of  manganese 2.11 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 18.55 

This  analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  too  large  a  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron,  to  form  a 
good  cement  rock,  but  further  tests  might  show  that  the  rock  was  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose. 

day  and  sand, — The  fire  clay  which  usually  underlies  the  coal,  if  tolerably 
free  from  lime,  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  common  pot- 
tery, and  where  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  it  can  be  mined  with  the  coal  to  good 
advantage.  The  brown  clays  of  the  Drift  fiirnish  an  abundant  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick,  and  sand  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams. 
The  Loess  often  a£fords  these  materials  in  just  the  right  proportion  for  the  use 
of  the  brick  machine. 

Marble. — The  bed  of  oolitic  conglomerate,  already  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  Kinderhook  group  at  Rockport,  receives  a  fine  polish  and  makes  a  beau- 
tiful variegated  marble.  The  bed,  however,  is  only  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
thickness,  and  can  not  be  easily  worked  where  it  outcrops  in  the  bluffs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  thickness  of  the  beds  which  overlie  it,  but  it  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  lateral  vallies  in  that  vicinity,  where  it  could  be  quarried  at  less 
expense.  Some  of  the  sub-crystalline  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  receive 
a  high  polish,  and  make  a  fine  ornamental  stone. 

Mineral  Springs. — Perry  Springs  are  situated  about  two  and  a-half  miles 
southeast  of  the  town  of  Perry,  on  a  small  branch  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
McGee's  creek.  The  springs,  three  in  number,  issue  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Keokuk  limestone^  which  underlies  the  valley,  and  outcrops  along  the  bluff's 
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of  the  creek  below  the  Bprings.  They  are  about  a  handred  yards  apart,  and  the 
vpper  one  is  called  the  Sulphar  Spring,  the  middle  one  the  Magnesian,  aod  the 
lower  the  Iron  Spring.  The  middle  one  is  the  most  used,  and  affords  the  larg- 
est snpply  of  water.  They  preserye  a  nearly  equal  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  of  about  48  to  50^  Fahrenheit.  An  analysis  of  the  waters  of  these 
springs,  by  Mr.  Henry  Engelmann,  as  reported  to  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
'Watson  &  Divelbiss,  gave  the  following  amount  of  mineral  matter,  in  grains, 
to  each  gallon  of  water :  • 

No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  ^No.  8,  or 

middle  spring.  upper  spring.  lower  spring. 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime 15.89  19.76  19.66 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia 17.01  14.81  10.49 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron 0.65  0.60  0.27 

Silicate  of  alumina   0.00  0.00  0.27 

Silicate  of  potassa  and  soda. 2.64  2.28  8.46 

Silicate  of  sodium 0.12  0.88  0.68 

Sulphate  of  soda. 0.44  1.10  1.49 

Carbonate  of  potassa 1.69  1.46  1.26 

88.24  40.87  87.47 

These  Springs  are  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills, 
and  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  invalid,  and  those  desiring  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  dust  and  turmoils  of  city  life.  They  probably  derive  their 
mineral  ingredients  from  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  and  a 
similar  spring  issues  from  about  the  same  horizon  at  Warsaw,  in  Hancock 
county. 

Soil  and  Timber. — The  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  were 
originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  excellent  timber,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  prairies,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  interspersed  over 
its  surface,  and  occupying  the  most  level  portions  of  its  area.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  becomes  quite 
broken  and  hilly.  The  timber  consists  of  white,  red,  and  black  oak,  pig-nut 
and  shell-bark  hickory,  black  walnut,  elm,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust, 
sugar  maple,  sassafras,  etc.  The  soil  on  the  prairies  and  more  level  timbered 
lands,  is  a  dark,  chocolate  colored  clay  loam,  very  productive,  and  yields  annu- 
ally large  crops  of  grass,  and  all  the  cereals  adapted  to  the  climate.  On  the 
more  broken  lands  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  lighter  colored,  and  less  pro- 
ductive, but  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  clover,  and  especially  of 
irnit.  The  freshly  cleared  timbered  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,  but  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race  are  promoted  by  its  cultivation.  On  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  region 
immediately  adjacent  thereto,  where  the  Loess  is  the  prevailing  formation,  the 
soil  is  more  sandy  and  drains  freely,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
—6 
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grapes,  and  all  other  fruits  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  rich  alluTial  hottom 
lands  on  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  have  already  been  described  on  a 
preceding  page. 

In  dosing  my  report  on  this  county,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Benj.  Norris,  and  Prof.  Pike,  of  Pittsfield,  for  valuable  information  and 
voluntary  assistance,  while  we'  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  survey  of  the 
county.  To  Dr.  Norris,  the  State  Cabinet  is  also  indebted  for  several  valuable 
specimens  of  fossils,  and  Indian  antiquities  from  this  county. 


CHAPTER     III. 

ADAMS    COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  upon  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded,  on 
the  north,  by  Hancock  county;  on  the  east,  by  Schuyler,  Brown  and  Pike 
counties ;  on  the  south,  by  Pike  county ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  twenty-three  townships,  or  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  having,  in  addition  to  the  great  river 
which  forms  its  western  boundary,  several  smaller  streams,  which  afford  a  thor- 
ough surface  drainage  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  Bear  creek  drains  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  county;  McGee's  creek,  the  eastern  and  central;  and 
McDonald's  creek,  Hadley's  creek,  and  Mill  creek,  intersect  the  southern  and 
southwestern  portion.  These  streams  furnish  a  small  amount  of  water  power 
for  mills  and  machinery,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  stock 
grower.  Fine  springs  of  fresh  water  are  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the 
county,  and  more  especially,  in  the  southern  and  western  part,  where  the  Bur- 
lington or  Quincy  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  This  limestone  is  some- 
what cavernous,  and  admits  the  free  passage  of  subterranean  streams  through 
it,  until  they  finally  find  an  outlet  at  the  surface,  in  limpid  springs  of  cold 
limestone  water. 

The  uplands  in  this  county  are  nearly  equally  divided  into  timber  and 
prairie,  the  timber  portions  being  mainly  restricted  to  the  broken  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  streams.  The  prairies  are  generally  quite  rolling,  except  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  wbere  they  are  comparatively  level.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  prairie  region,  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
low  water^  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Along  the 
western  border  of  the  county  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottom  land,  from  one  to 
five  miles  in  width,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  county,  from  north  to 
south,  except  for  about  two  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  where 
the  bluffs  approach  near  to  the  river  bank.  A  portion  of  these  alluvial  lands 
are  quite  dry,  being  only  overflowed  by  the  highest  floods  in  the  river,  and 
possess  a  very  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  are  partly  prairie,  especially  the 
higher  portions  adjacent  to  the  river  blufis.  The  low  bottoms  are  in  part  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  many  varieties  not  found  on 
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the  uplands.  The  bottom  lands  north  of  Quincy,  towards  the  Hancock  county 
line,  are  intersected  with  numerous  bayous,  and  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county,  one  of  these  widens  into  a  lake  four  or  five  miles  in  length,  by  about 
two  in  width,  known  as  Lima  Lake.  The  bottom  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  mostly  too  wet  for  cultivation,  but  below  Quincy,  they  are  rather 
higher,  and  afford  some  fine  farming  lands,  especially  along  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  where  a  considerable  area  is  above  the  high  water  level  of  the  river. 

The  geological  formations  exposed  in  this  county,  comprise  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  series,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  about  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  Quaternary  and 
Post  Tertiary  deposits  of  more  recent  age,  which  nnconformably  overlie  all  the 
others.  The  following  section  will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of 
the  formations  exposed  in  this  county : 


'  AUuTium  and  Loess 30  to  40 

Drift  clay,  with  gravel  and  boulders 80  "  90 

Quaternary •  Post  Tertiary  soil 2  "  6 

Brown  clay 6 

[lough  blue  clay 20 

'Beds  of  sandstone,  sandy,   and  argillaceous  shale,   with 
bands  of  limestone,  bituminous  shale  and  fire  clay,  with 

two  or  three  seams  of  coal 100 


Coal  Measures. 


Lower  Carboniferous 
Limestones. 


'  St.  Louis  group 40  to    60 

Keokuk  group 80  "  100 

Burlington  Limestone 100 

Kinderhook  group,  partly  exposed 60 

'  The  Quaternary  system  properly  includes  all  the  deposits,  both  stratified  and 
unstratified,  that  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  In  this 
county,  we  find  a  series  of  beds,  comprising  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  properly  belong  to  this  system.  They  include 
the  burface  soil  and  subsoil,  on  the  uplands,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
river  valleys,  the  Loess,  which  is  largely  developed  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Drift  proper,  including  all  the  thick  .beds  of  unstratified  clay  and 
gravel,  enclosing  boulders  of  large  size,  and  lastly,  an  ancient  Post  Tertiary 
soil  and  subordinate  clays,  usually  distinctly  stratified,  and  without  boulders, 
which  rest  immediately  upon  the  stratified  rocks. 

The  soil  at  different  localities,  rests  upon,  and  is,  in  part,  derived  from  each 
of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  consequently  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  general  appearance  and  productive  qualities,  in  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  beds  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  which  it  has  been  mainly 
formed. 

The  Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  consist  of  partially  stratified 
sands,  alternating  with  dark  bluish  gray,  or  chocolate  brown  clays,  deposited 
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by  tbe  annual  floods  of  the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  bluffs,  these  deposits 
are  annually  increased  by  the  wash  from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  sediments 
that  are  carried  down  by  the  small  streams  during  their  frequent  overflows. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  excavated  in  solid  limestone  strata, 
to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  three  hundred  feet  or  more,  and 
from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  as  we  frequently  find  some  portions  of 
this  valley  still  occupied  by  beds  of  unaltered  drift  material,  exactly  like  that 
which  covers  the  adjacent  highlands,  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that  it  was 
not  formed  by  the  river  which  now,  in  part,  occupies  it,  but  is  due  to  some 
other  and  more  pot«nt  agency,  dating  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  existing  water  courses.     It  is  very  evident,  that  the  surface  of 
the  stratified  rocks  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  powerful  denuding  forces,  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  super- 
ficial materials  which  now  occupies  the  surface,  by  which  these  rocks  were 
greatly  eroded,  and  in  many  places  cut  into  deep  valleys,  some  of  which  now 
form  our  river  courses,  while  others  are  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  Drift 
and  Post  Tertiary  beds,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  could  see  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  beds  which  now  occupy  these  ancient  valleys,  we  should 
find  beneath  the  alluvial  beds  already  described,  deposits  even  older  than  any 
which   now  cover  the  adjacent  highlands.     Along  the  banks  of  the  water 
courses,  we  find  only  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  the  alluvial  beds  exposed  by 
natural  causes,  and  the  character  of  the  underlying  strata  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  artificial  excavations. 

The  next  older  division  of  this  system,  is  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  marly  sand 
and  clay,  which  ranges  in  thickness  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  and  attains  its  greatest 
development  where  it  caps  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the 
adjacent  highlands,  which  form  the  summit  level  of  the  interior  portion  of  the 
county.  It  is  usually  of  a  light  buff,  brown,  or  ashen  gray  color,  frequently 
showing  distinct  lines  of  stratification,  and  always  overlies  the  drift  clays, 
when  both  are  present  in  the  same  section.  It  is  usually  quite  sandy,  where 
it  cape  the  river  bluffs,  but  becomes  more  argillaceous  at  other  points  where 
the  beds  are  thinner,  and,  locally,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous.  The  Loess  is 
well  exposed  in  the  bluffs  at  Quincy,  where  it  is  about  forty  feet  in  thick oess, 
and  overlies  some  beds  of  plastic  clay  and  sand,  which  are  probably  of  Post 
Tertiary  age,  and  older  than  the  true  drift.  Immediately  above  the  limestone 
here,  we  find  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  what  might  be  called  "  local  drift,'' 
consisting  of.  angular  fragments  of  chert,  embedded  in  a  brown  clay,  which 
have  probably  been  derived  from  the  subordinate  limestones.  This  is  overlaid 
by  a  few  feet  of  blue  plastic  clay  and  stratified  sands,  on  which  the  Loess  is 
deposited.  At  one  point,  near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  we  observed  underlying  the  Loess,  what  seemed  to  be  a  chocolate 
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colored  soil,  about  a  foot  in  tbickDOSs,  wbicb  may  represent  tbe  Post  Tertiary 
soil,  penetrated  in  tbe  sbafl,  at  Goatsburg,  underlying  tbe  Drift  deposits. 
Here  tbe  true  Drift  is  wanting,  and  tbe  Loess  directly  overlies  tbese  older 
Post  Tertiary  beds.  Notwitbstanding  tbe  unsolidified  cbaracter  of  tbis  deposit, 
it  is  sufficiently  coberent  to  present  a  yertical  cliff  wbere  it  is  intersected  by 
artificial  cuts,  and  often  remains  for  years  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,  wbere 
it  bas  been  cut  tbrougb  by  running  streams,  or  in  grading  tbe  streets  of  tbe 
cities  tbat  bave  been  built  upon  it.  It  is,  everywhere,  a  fine  sedimentary  accu- 
mulation, and  usually  contains  numerous  terrestrial  and  fresb  water  sbells, 
wbicb,  notwithstanding  their  fragile  structure,  are  found  entirely  perfect, 
showing  that  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  violent  movements  before 
they  were  buried  in  tbe  marly  sands  of  tbis  formation.  The  remains  of  tbe 
Mammoth,  Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  Casteroides,  and  other  extinct  animals, 
occur  in  the  Loess,  indicating  tbat  it  is  a  deposit  formed  in  a  fresh  water  lake, 
into  which  tbe  bones  of  land  animals,  and  the  sbells  of  terrestrial  molluscs, 
were  swept  by  the  streams  running  into  it  from  the  adjacent  land.  The  term 
<'  Loess,^'  was  originally  applied  to  a  similar  formation,  which  caps  the  blufis 
of  the  river  Rhine,  in  Germany,  and  bas  been  generally  adopted  by  American 
geologists  to  designate  beds  tbat  are  similar  in  their  cbaracter  and  origin,  to 
those  on  tbe  Rhine,  and  that  appear  to  have  been  formed  at  about  tbe  same 
time. 

Drift, — This  formation  is  composed  of  yellowish,  brown  or  blue  clays,  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  large  boulders  of  water-worn  rook,  the  whole  mass  usually 
showing  little  or  no  trace  of  stratification,  and  ranging  in  thickness  from  thirty 
ta  eighty  feet  or  more.  It  is  a  heterogenous  mass  of  the  water- worn  fragments 
of  all  the  stratified  rocks  tbat  are  known  to  occur  for  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  northward,  embedded  in  brown  or  blue  clays,  and  most  of  tbe  large  bould- 
ers wbicb  it  contuns,  are  derived  from  the  metamorphio  sandstones,  granites, 
sienites,  porphyries,  and  other  metamorpbic  and  igneous  strata  that  occur  on 
tbe  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  Associated  with  these,  there  are  also  rounded 
boulders,  usually  of  smaller  size,  derived  from  the  stratified  rocks  of  tbis  and 
tbe  adjacent  States.  Fragments  of  native  copper,  galena,  coal  and  iron  ore,  are 
often  intermingled  with  the  general  mass,  but  are  not  indicative  of  mines  of  those 
minerals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  wbere  such  fragments  are  found,  for  they  have 
been  transported  from  other  localities  by  the  same  powerful  agencies  to  wbicb 
tbe  Drift  formation  owes  its  origin.  The  coal  shaft  at  Goatsburg  penetrated 
tbe  thickest  bed  of  Drift  that  has.  perhaps,  been  found  in  this  county,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  for  the  following  section  of  tbe  beds  passed 
tbrougb  in  sinking  tbis  shaft : 

FKET.  IN. 

Soil  and  yellowish  clay 6  00 

Bluish  colored  clay  and  gravel 46  00 
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Clay,  with  large  boulders 40  00 

Black  soil 2     6 

Clay,  stratified 6  00 

Very  toagh  blue  clay 20  00 

We  have  in  ibis  section  eighty -five  feet  of  what  may  be  considered  true  Drift, 
consisting  of  unstratified  clays  containing  gravel  and  boulders.  The  upper  six 
feet  of  the  section  probably  represents  the  age  of  the  I^oess  more  properly  than 
any  other  division  of  the  Quaternary  system,  and  its  formation  is  explained  by 
Prof.  Lesquereux,  in  his  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  prairies,  published  in 
vol.  I  of  this  report,  page  246  et  seq. 

The  ancient  Post  Tertiary  soil,  which' was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ninety-one 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  stratified  clays  which  underlie  it,  are  of  an  older 
date  than  the  Drift  proper,  and  were  no  doubt  formed  under  very  different  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  first  point  in  the  State  where  a 
bed  resembling  the  surface  soil  was  observed  below  the  Drift,  as  this  shaft  was 
sunk  in  1859,  but  no  public  notice  was  made  of  it  at  that  time,  as  it  was  then 
supposed  to  be  a  merely  local  phenomenon  that  might  not  be  verified  elsewhere. 
Fragments  of  wood,  and  also  of  bones,  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  it 
here,  but  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  them,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  report.  Susequent  discoveries  at  other  points,  however, 
show  that  wood,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  is  often  found  in  this 
ancient  soil,  as  well  as  in  the  underlying  stratified  clays,  and  in  the  shaft 
at  Bloomington,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood,  some  of  which  was  perfectly  sound,  was  taken  from  a  similar 
deposit  These  stratified  clays,  and  the  sands  frequently  associated  with  them, 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  of  fresh  water  origin,  the  fossil  shells  which  they 
have  afforded  being  all  of  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  species. 

At  Camp  Point,  a  few  miles  east  of  Goatsburg,  the  Quaternary  beds  were  all 
penetrated  in  sinking  a  tank  well  at  the  railroad  station.  They  were  here  only 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  but  no  note  was  made  of  the  character  of  the  different 
beds  passed  through.  Probably  the  lower  beds  of  stratified  clays,  and  the  an- 
cient soil  above  them,  were  not  found  here,  and  the  beds  passed  through  were 
only  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  true  Drift  deposits.  From  the  soft 
and  yielding  character  of  the  beds,  a  satisfactory  natural  section  of  them  is 
rarely  met  with,  and  it  is  only  where  they  have  been  penetrated  in  sinking  coal 
shafts,  wells,  and  other  artificial  excavations,  that  a  correct  section  of  the  whole 
series  can  be  seen.  Along  the  breaks  of  the  streams,  the  Drift  clays  and  subor- 
dinate beds  of  superficial  material  are  generally  eroded  into  sloping  hill  sides, 
covered  with  soil  and  vegetation,  down  to  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  they 
rest,  and  only  very  meagre  exposures  of  the  beds  are  to  be  found  on  the  water 
courses. 
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Fossils  are  but  seldom  found  iu  the  Drifl  accumulations,  and  tbey  consist 
entirely  of  the  remains  of  mammalia ;  no  shells,  either  marine  or  fresh  water, 
haying  yet  been  found  in  them  in  this  State. 

Carbon i/e rous    Sy stem. 

All  the  paleozoic  rocks  that  appear  aboye  the  surface  in  this  county,  belong  to 
this  system,  and  comprise  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  whole 
series  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  except  the  Chester  series,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kinderhook  groun. 

Coal  Measures. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  that  contains  the  workable  seams  of  coal,  and  comprises  shales,  sand- 
stones, bituminous  slates,  and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  with  seams  of  coal  and 
the  fire  clays  that  underlie  them.  The  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  in  this 
county,  probably  nowhere  exceed  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  they 
include  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the  strata  associated  with  them.  The 
greatest  development  of  this  formation  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  county, 
on  Little  Missouri  creek,  where  there  is  an  exposure  of  some  fifly  or  sixty  feet 
of  shales  with  two  thin  beds  of  limestone,  above  No.  2  coal,  which  is  worked  at 
different  points  in  the  valley  of  the  creek. 

The  following  section  will  show  the  general  arrangement  and  thickness  of  the 
coal  strata,  as  they  are  developed  in  this  county : 

FT.        IK. 

Hard,  gray,  nodular  limestone 8to    6 

Sandj  shale  and  sandstone 25  "  80 

Black  shale 2  "    4 

Coal,  No.  8,  sometimes  wanting 1     8 

Fireclay 2  "    8 

Clay  shale 26  "  80 

Coal,  No.  2 2  "    8 

Fire  clay  and  clay  shale 4  "  10 

Gray  nodular  limestone 4  "    6 

Shale 10  "  15 

Bituminous  slate. 1  "    8 

Coal,  No.  1 H"    2 

Shale  and  sandstone 20  "  80 

The  middle  coal  seam  in  the  above  section,  (No.  2,)  is  the  most  r^ular  in 
its  development,  and  furnishes  altogether  the  best  coal  in  the  county.  It  out- 
crops on  the  south  fork  of  Bear  creek,  and  is  worked  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  17,  township  1  north,  range  6  west.  The  coal  at 
this  point  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
Doing  generally  quite  free  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron.  The  roof  is  a  bluish 
clay  shale,  of  which,  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness  is  exposed  at  the  mine. 
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above  which  there  ia  a  thin  seam  of  bitumiDous  shale  and  soft  coal,  indicating 
the  horizon  of  another  coal  seam,  which  has  been  opened  on  another  branch  of 
the  creek,  abont  half  a  mile  southeast  of  Ferguson's  mine.  The  coal  in  this 
upper  seam,  which  we  refer  to  No.  3,  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  thickness,  and  is  full  of  iron  pyrites,  at  the  only  point  where  it  had  been 
opened  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  black  slate,  and  by 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  sandstone. 

A  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Ferguson's,  on  section  19,  coal  has  been 
mined  for  several  years,  by  stripping  the  seam  along  the  valley  of  a  small 
oreek,  a  tributary  of  Bear  creek,  but  the  mines  are  now  abandoned. 

On  Little  Missouri  oreek,  six  miles  northeast  of  Clayton,  coal  is  dug  in  the 
same  manner,  by  stripping  the  seam  in  the  creek  valley.  The  seam  is  here 
about  twenty-eight  inches  thick,  and  the  coal  is  of  good  quality.  This  is  on 
section  12,  township  1  north,  range  5  west.  On  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 12,  township  2  north,  range  5  west,  this  seam  has  been  worked  on  Cedar 
creek.  The  coal  is  here  about  thirty  inches  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  white 
fire  clay,  and  overlaid  by  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  clay  shale. 

On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34,  township  1  north,  range  5  west, 
about  a  mile  southwest  of  Clayton,  a  thin  seam  of  coal  was  opened  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  county,  where  the  coal  outcrops  on  a  small  branch 
of  McGee's  creek.  The  coal  was  found  to  be  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  thick,  and  was  overlaid  by  four  feet  of  black  shale,  which  contained  a 
few  fossil  shells,  among  which  were,  Ducina  nitida^  and  an  Avicuh-pecten, 
This  is,  perhaps,  coal  No.  3,  of  the  above  section.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  township  2-  north,  range  8  west,  coal  was  dug  at  an  early  day  on 
Mr.  Higby's  land.  The  coal  was  found  here  in  the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  with 
no  exposure  of  the  beds  associated  with  it,  and  was  mined  by  stripping  the 
seam  of  the  overlying  soil  «nd  clay.  It  was  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  with  six  inches  of  blue  shale,  and  about  a  foot  of  black  shale 
above  it.  The  coal  was  rather  poor  in  quality,  and  is  probably  an  outlier  of 
the  lower  seam.  No.  1.  The  coal  was  underlaid  by  sandstone,  which  was  ex- 
posed near  by,  and  a  half  mile  southwest  of  this  point,  the  concretionary  lime- 
stone of  the  St.  Louis  group  was  found  in  situ. 

South  of  Clayton,  the  country  becomes  quite  rolling  and  hilly,  but  the 
ravines  seldom  expose  the  bed  rock,  and  no  coal  is  found  outcropping,  though 
it  probably  underlies  most  of  the  surface,  north  of  McGee's  creek.  After 
crossing  this  creek  at  Hughes's  ford,  coal  is  found  in  the  bluff  on  the  south 
side,  on  section  28,  township  2  south,  range  5  west,  while  below  it,  are  outcrops 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  limestones,  the  latter  forming  the  bed  rock  in  the 
creek  valley.  The  coal  seam  has  been  opened  here  by  Mr.  Luke  Snow,  at  two 
points ;  one  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  where  a  tunnel  has  been  commenced,  and 
—7 
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the  other,  on  a  small  ravine  still  further  south,  where  the  seam  has  been  worked 
in  an  open  trenoh  on  the  outcrop.  The  coal  is  here  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminous  shale,  above 
which,  about  six  feet  of  clay  shale  was  seen.  The  beds  immediately  below  the 
coal  were  not  exposed,  bat  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  outcrop  of  the 
lower  seam.  No.  1.  On  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  31,  township  2  south, 
range  5  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  coal  that  was  known  as  Bassett's  coal  bank, 
and  was  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  county,  in  1853. 
The  coal  is  here  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  by  about 
two  feet  of  black  shale,  containing  numerous  fossils,  among  which  were  a  large 
Discinay  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Discina  nitida^  Avicidopecten  Coxana^  A, 
peUuciduSy  Productii^  murtcatus,  Orthisina  crassa,  Orthoeeras  Rushentis^  and 
Pleurophorus  soleni/ormis.  On  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  3 
south,  range  6  west,  there  is  a  similar  outcrop  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale, 
the  latter  containing  the  same  fossils  as  at  Bassett's.  South  of  Liberty,  and 
west  of  Kingston,  coal  outcrops  at  various  localities  on  the  head-waters  of  Mo- 
Donald's  creek,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  the 
beds  were  worked  quite  extensively,  and  the  coal  hauled  on  wagons  to  supply 
the  Qaincy  market.  Since  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  however,  coal  can 
be  more  cheaply  obtained  from  the  mines  in  McDonough  county,  and  those 
formerly  worked  in  this  part  of  the  county,  have  been  generally  abandoned. 
There  is,  however,  a  little  coal  still  dug  in  this  vicinity,  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  An  analysis  of  Bassett's  ooal,  reported  in  Dr. 
Norwood's  "Analysis  of  Illinois  Coals,"  Hiade  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  gave  the 
following  results : 

Specific  gravity 1.2684 

Loss  in  coking 42.52 

Total  weight  of  coke 67.48 

100.00 

Analysis:    Moisture 9.20 

Volatile  matters SS.82 

Carbon  in  coke 51.48 

Ashes,  pale  red 6.00 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 65.91 

The  Coal  Measures  in  the  south  part  of  this  county,  as  in  Pike,  are  quite 
irregular  in  their  development,  and  seem  to  assume  the  character  of  outliers 
from  the  main  coal  field.  North  of  Columbus,  the  three  lower  seams  are  found 
in  their  regular  order,  although  not  all  equally  constant  in  their  development. 
Coal  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  seam,  is  by  far  the  most  constant,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  found  underlying  nearly  all  of  townships  1  and  2  north,  in  ranges  5  and 
6  west,  in  this  county,  and  may  be  reached  by  shafts,  at  a  depth  varying  from 
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seTenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
Qaaternary  heds  at  the  different  points.  At  Camp  Point,  No.  2  was  found  at 
the  depth  of  ninety  feet,  and  at  Goatshurg,  at  129  feet.  Its  general  thickness 
is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  heing  about  the  same  here  as  in  McDonough 
county.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but  the  seam  seldom  has  a  good  roof, 
and,  consequently,  requires  considerable  expenditure  for  cribbing,  where  the 
mines  are  to  be  worked  permanently.  South  of  Columbus,  there  is  no  devel- 
opment of  coal  in  this  county,  that  would  justify  the  expectation  of  its  ever 
becoming  a  valuable  mining  region,  though  considerable  coal  may  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Liberty  and  Kingston,  extending  south  to  the  Pike  county  line, 
perhaps  sufficient  for  the  local  supply  of  that  part  of  the  county  for  some  years 
to  come.  Mill  creek,  on  the  western  borders  of  this  region,  and  McGee's 
creek,  on  the  east,  show  continuous  exposures  throughout  their  whole  course 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  that  lie  entirely  below  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  clearly  define  a  horizon,  below  which  no  workable  coal  seam  has  ever 
been  found.  These  limestones  may  be  reached  any  where  over  the  coal  field 
in  this  county,  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  when  reached,  a 
further  search  for  coal,  by  going  deeper,  will  only  result  in  &ilure.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  the  Coal  Measures  rest  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone,  and  hence  the  outcrop  of  this  rock  is  a  valuable  guide,  in  determining 
the  boundary  of  the  coal  area ;  but  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county, 
this  limestone  is  not  found,  and  the  Coal  Measures  rest  upon  a  lower  division 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as  they  also  do  in  Pike  county.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  erosion  of  the  limestone  strata,  before  the  coal  epoch,  by 
which  the  upper  beds  have  been  wholly,  or  partially  removed,  allowing  the 
Coal  Measures  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  lower  divisions  of  the  series. 
But  whenever  any  division  of  this  limestone  series  is  reached  in  searching  for 
coal,  it  is  entirely  useless  to  extend  the  search  below  that  horizon. 

St.  Loni»  Limestone, — This  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  usually  forms  the  substratum  on  which  the  Coal 
Measures  rest,  and  will  be  found  outcropping  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  the  northwestern,  as  well  as  the 
southeastern  portions  of  the  county.  The  upper  division  of  this  formation  is 
usually  a  light  gray  concretionary,  or  brecciated  limestone,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  below  which,  there  is  usually  a  regularly  bedded  brown,  or 
brownish  gray  magnesian  limestone,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  thick,  which 
locally  becomes  shaly,  and  passes  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  shale.  The 
concretionary  limestone  sometimes  contains  irregular  seams  of  green  shale,  or 
marly  clay,  disseminated  through  it,  and  at  some  points,  as  at  Butt's  Mill,  on 
McGee's  creek,  is  entirely  replaced  by  green  shales.  At  this  point,  there  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  thickness  of  this  group  exposed,  consisting  of  regularly 
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bedded  limestones  at  the  base,  passing  upward  into  green  and  bluish  colored 
shales,  which  are  overlaid  by  ferruginous  sandstone,  the  latter  representing  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures.  On  Waters's  Branch,  a  half  mile  south  of  this 
mill,  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the  regularly  bedded  limestone  of  this  group, 
about  ten  feet  thick,  forming  a  perpendicular  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
There  is  a  bed  of  earthy  gray  limestone  about  four  feet  thick,  intercalated  in 
it  at  this  point,  that  appears  like  a  hydraulic  rock.  The  concretionary  mem- 
ber of  this  group,  outcrops  on  the  upper  course  of  McGee's  creek,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Columbus,  and  with  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  below,  con- 
tinues along  the  bluffs  of  this  creek,  through  its  whole  course  in  this  county. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Hughes's  ford,  on  section  27,  township  2  south,  range  5  west, 
the  brown  magnesian  limestone  of  this  series  is  well  exposed,  the  bed  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  overlies  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk  group,  which 
extend  below  the  creek  level.  In  the  Coatsburg  coal  shaft,  this  limestone  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty*seven  feet,  and  the  shaft 
was  carried  on  through  it,  and  into  the  geodiferous  shales  of  the  Keokuk 
group,  where  it  terminated  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  On  the 
Walnut  fork  of  Mill  creek,  about  four  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Colum* 
bus,  this  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  21,  township 
1  south,  range  7  west,  and  as  it  is  only  about  seven  miles  to  its  outcrop  on  Mo- 
Gee's  creek,  east  of  that  town,  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the  bed  rock 
entirely  across  the  divide  between  these  points,  and  separates  the  coal,  south 
of  Columbus,  from  that  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mendon,  this  limestone  was  met  with  at  several  points,  and  is  overlaid  by  the 
coarse  quartzose  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Here  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
a  light  gray,  more  or  less  concretionary  rock,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, below  which,  we  find  the  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  shaly  beds, 
which  form  the  lower  division  of  the  group.  This  limestone  is  also  found  well 
exposed  on  the  tributaries  of  Bear  creek,  in  township  2  north,  range  8  west, 
and  on  the  main  creek,  on  its  upper  course,  for  some  distance  further  east, 
where  it  passes  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  becomes  the  bed  rock 
over  all  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county. 

This  limestone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  either  by  its  lithological  characters  or  the 
fossils  which  it  contains.  The  light  grey  concretionary  limestone,  is  charac- 
terized by  two  species  of  fossil  corals,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  found  at 
nearly  every  locality  where  the  rock  is  exposed,  and  are  often  met  with  in  fine 
specimens,  weathered  out  of  the  limestone,  and  lying  in  detached  masses  in  the 
debris  along  the  streams.  They  are  generally  silicious,  and  where  they  have 
not  been  rolled  and  water-worn  after  being  detached  from  the  rock,  they  retain 
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perfectly  their  original  form  and  are  frequently  of  a  reddish  pink  color  from 
the  silicioos  matter,  which  has  replaced  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  original 
coral.  These  corals  belong  to  the  genus  Lithostrotiony  and  are  known  as  the 
X.  canadense  and  L.  'proliferum^  and  the  former  species,  which  usually  occurs  in 
massive  forms,  is  popularly  known  as  '*  petrified  honey  comb,"  firom  the  polygo- 
nal form  of  the  numerous  calyces  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  the  magnesian  and  shaly  beds  of  this  group,  fossils  are  usually  quite 
abundant,  and  among  the  most  striking  forms  we  may  mention  the  screw  shaped 
fossil,  known  as  the  ArchimedeSj  the  axis  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Bryozoa.  The 
largest  form  of  this  interesting  genus,  the  A,  Wortheniy  of  Hall,  is  found 
abundantly  through  the  shaly  beds  of  this  group,  and  some  of  the  largest 
specimens  attain  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Various  other  forms  of  Bryozoa 
also  abound  in  this  rock,  and  at  some  localities,  the  magnesian  beds  of  this 
group  appear  to  be  in  good  part  composed  of  the  delicate,  reticulated  remains 
of  this  class  of  organic  forms.  Marine  shelb  are  also  abundant  in  the  same 
beds,  among  which  are  Spirifer  lateralis^  S.  suh-aqualiSy  RhynckoneUa  mutata^ 
R.  subcunecUa^  Retzia  Vemeuiliana,  Orthis  dubia,  Terebratula  hastata,  Platyce- 
rcu,  actUirostris,  and  Prodvctus  AUonensis.  A  knowledge  of  these  species  will 
enable  the  observer  to  identify  this  formation  wherever  it  may  appear,  as  some 
of  them  have  a  wide  geographical  range,  especially  the  Lithostrotwn  canademe^ 
which  is  known  to  range  from  Illinois  to  Alabama,  and  on  a  recent  visit  to  Utah, 
we  found  it  embedded  in  the  highly  metaphoric  limestones  of  the  Wahsatch  moun- 
tains, within  twenty  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Hence  we  may  understand  the 
great  value  of  fossils  to  the  geological  observer,  as  they  enable  him  to  establish 
the  identity  of  strata  at  widely  separated  points,  where  the  lithological  charac- 
ters of  the  beds  are  completely  changed,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  strata. 

Keokuk  Group. — This  group  immediately  underlies  the  limestone  just  des* 
cribed,  and  usually  appears  in  two  well  marked  divisions.  The  upper  one 
consists  of  bluish  gray  or  grayish  brown  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  and  shaly 
limestones,  enclosing  silicious  geodes  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  a  part  of  which  are  solid  spheres  of  crystalline  quartz,  cov- 
ered exte]:nally  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony,  while  others  are  hollow,  and 
have  their  inner  surfaces  covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  calcite,  or 
dolomite,  or  with  the  mammillary  forms  of  chalcedony.  Crystals  of  arragonite, 
iron  pyrites  and  zinc  blende  are  are  also  occasionally  found  in  these  silicious 
geodes,  and  the  finest  cabinet  specimens  of  the  crystallized  minerals  above 
mentioned  to  be  found  in  this  State,  are  obtained  from  this  bed.  The  shales 
and  shaly  limestones  in  which  the  geodes  were  originally  embedded,  yields 
readily  to  the  influence  of  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  silicious  geodes  are 
readily  weathered  out  and  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  beds  of  the 
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small  streams  by  wbicb  tbis  fonnation  is  intersected.  Tbe  Coatsburg  coal 
sbafb  terminated  in  this  bed  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  we  obtained  several  finely  crystallized  geodes  here  in  1860, 
from  the  material  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  this  shaft.  This  division  of 
the  group  is  about  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  well  exposed  on  McOee's 
creek,  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  and  also  on  Bear  creek,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  streams  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Locally,  this  portion  of 
the  group  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  the  beds  are  then  filled  with  the  same 
species  of  fossil  shells  and  corals  that  characterize  the  lower  division.  Another 
species  of  Archimedes  much  smaller  than  that  found  in  the  St.  Louis  group, 
called  the  A.  Owetiana,  occurs  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  this 
group,  and  is  the  oldest  known  form  of  this  interesting  genus  of  fossil 
Bryozoa, 

The  lower  division  of  the  Keokuk  group,  consists  mainly  of  bluish  gray 
limestones  in  quite  regular  beds,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, separated  by  intercalations  of  buff  or  blue  shale,  or  marly  clay.  Towards 
the  base  it  is  very  thin  bedded  and  cherty,  the  flinty  material  predominating 
greatly  over  the  calcareous.  These  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  quarries  at  Quincy,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where 
extensive  quarries  have  been  opened  in  these  cherty  beds,  and  also  on  the 
small  creek  at  Whipple's  mill,  where  they  gradually  pass  upward  into  the  more 
regularly  bedded  limestones  above.  At  Col.  Jamieson's  place,  two  miles  north- 
east of  Quincy,  the  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  groap,  the  equivalents 
of  the  beds  quarried  at  Nauvoo  and  Keokuk  are  exposed,  and  higher  up  on  the 
creek  above  mentioned,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  east,  the  quarries  were 
opened  in  this  limestone  to  furnish  the  foundation  stone  for  Gov.  Wood's  man- 
sion, in  Quincy.  These  quarries  afforded  an  evenly  bedded,  bluish  gray, 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  in  beds  from  six  to  twenty  inches  thick,  and  furnish- 
ed large  slabs  of  dimension  stone,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  rock  could 
be  split  into  the  desired  form  The  quarry  rock  at  this  point  is  directly  over- 
laid by  the  brown  shales  of  the  geode  bed. 

From  Quincy  to  the  north  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  outcrops  at 
various  points  along  the  river  bluffs,  and  is  well  exposed  on  Bear  creek,  near 
the  Lima  and  Quincy  road,  where  it  forms  a  mural  cliff  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  bight.  It  is  also  found  on  all  the  small  streams  in  the  west  part  of  the 
county  as  far  south  as  Mill  creek,  and  on  both  forks  of  that  stream,  though 
not  on  the  main  creek.  The  regularly  bedded  limestones  of  this  group,  are 
mainly  composed  of  organic  matter,  and  are  formed  from  the  calcareous  por- 
tions of  the  molluscs,  crinoids  and  corals,  which  existed  in  such  countless 
numbers  in  the  carboniferous  ocean  during  this  period  of  the  earth's  history, 
as  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  material  required  to  form  entire  groups  of 
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limestone  strata.  All  these  animals  secrete  the  oarhonate  of  lime  to  form  the 
habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  the  solid  integuments  of  their  various  parts, 
and  these  calcareous  fragments,  cemented  together  by  the  chemical  precipitation 
of  the  mineral  matters  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  now  consti- 
tute many  of  the  limestones  and  marbles,  out  of  which  our  cities  are  built, 
and  which  enter  so  largely,  under  various  forms,  into  the  economic  uses  of 
human  life.  The  alternations  of  limestone  with  seams  of  clay  or  shale^  indi- 
cate the  changing  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  ocean  at  this  time,  as  these 
clay  seams  are  formed  by  the  muddy  sediments  that  at  various  times  were  intro- 
duced by  currents  or  other  causes  into  the  ocean,  which,  settling  to  the  bottom, 
formed  the  shaly  sedimentary  strata  by  which  the  limestones  are  separated. 
The  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  occur  almost  everywhere^  that  the  rock 
is  exposed.  In  the  debris  of  the  old  quarries  northeast  of  Quincy  we  found 
Archimedes  Owenanay  Agaricocrinus  AmericantUy  Actinocrinus  pemodomuy  A. 
biturbinatus,  Spiri/er  Keokuk^  Productus  punctatus^  and  Zaphrentis  dahi.  In 
the  quarries  at  Quincy  we  obtained  Amculapecten  ampha^  Spiri/er  ttricUuSf  and 
Prodvjdus  semireticiUatus,  from  the  cherty  beds  at  the  base  of  the  group. 

Burlington  Limestone, — This  formation  differs  but  little  in  its  lithological 
characters  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  it  is  usually  of 
a  lighter  gray  color,  and  contains  intercalated  beds  of  buff  or  brown  limestone, 
while  the  bands  of  argillaceous  shale,  which  separate  the  beds  in  the  Keokuk 
group,  are  not  seen  in  this.  There  is,  however,  one  band  of  green  clay,  or 
clay  shale,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  intercalated  in  the  beds  at 
Quincy  about  midway  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  exposure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  city,  where  the  beds  are  well  exposed.  At  the  quarries  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  limestone,  opposite  the  steamboat  landing,  the  cherty  beds 
belonging  to  the  Keokuk  group  are  quarried,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
the  underlying  limestones  are  well  exposed,  and  are  extensively  quarried  to 
supply  the  demand  for  building  stone,  and  for  burning  into  lime.  The  rock  is 
tolerably  even  bedded,  and  affords  some  layers  two  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
which,  when  free  from  chert,  may  be  cut  with  facility,  and  forms  an  excellent 
building  stone. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  blufb  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  City  of  Quincy : 

rsKT. 

Loese  capping  the  bluff. 62 

Thin  bedded,  cherty  limestone,  (Keokuk.) IS 

Light  gray  limestone,  (Burlington.) 12 

Band  of  green  shaly  clay,  (Burlington.) 0  4in 

Buff  and  light  gray  limestones,  (Burlington.) 86 
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The  lower  fortj-eigiit  feet  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  Burlington  limestone, 
and  furnishes  most  of  the  bnilding  stone,  and  limestone  for  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  to  supply  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  limestones 
are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  their  composition,  and  often  contain 
pockets,  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  calcite.  The  buff  and  brown  layers 
contain  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron  in  small  quantities,  and  some  of  the 
lower  beds  of  this  formation  are  highly  magnesian,  and  approach  a  true  dolo- 
mite in  their  composition.  On  Mill  creek,  at  the  old  mill,  six  miles  southeast 
of  Quincy,  there  is  about  forty  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed,  the  lower  part 
of  which  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  light  gray  and  brown  limestone,  all 
of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  magnesian  in  their  composition,  and  afford 
an  excellent  building  stone,  comparatively  free  from  chert,  and  sufficiently 
massive  to  furnish  dimension  stone  of  any  desired  size.  From  this  point,  to 
the  south  line  of  the  county,  this  limestone  forms  continuous  outcrops  along 
the  river  blu£fs,  the  exposures  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  This  limestone  outcrops  only  over  a  limited  area  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  county,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  city  of  Quincy  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  3  south,  range  7  west,  would  represent  very  nearly  its 
eastern  boundary,  while  its  western  would  be  determined  by  the  river  blufis- 
The  quarries  at  Quincy  haye  afforded  a  good  many  fine  examples  of  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  this  group,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common  spe- 
cies: Spirifer  ptenns^  S.  Grimesiy  Atkyris  lameUosa,  A,  tncrassatusj  Chonetes 
IllinoisensUj  Productus  semireticulatus^  P.  punctatuSj  Metoptoma  umbella,  Pla- 
tyceras  Quincyensis,  P.  biserialts^  ActinocrinvA  VemeuHianus,  A,  ohlatus,  A. 
Hageri^  A.  Christyi^  A,  pyriformis^  Granatocrinus  Norwoodij  and  G,  melo. 
From  the  lower  beds  of  this  limestone,  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs,  between 
Mill  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the  county,  we  obtained  Actinocrinus  carica^ 
a  very  rare  species,  not  yet  found  at  any  other  locality  in  the  State,  A.  uni^ 
comis,  A,  chruSy  A,  discoideuSy  A.  verrucosus,  Strotocrintts  umhrosus^  Codo- 
nasier  steUiformis,  and  Pentremites  elongatusy  with  three  species  of  Platycrinus 
not  yet  determined.  At  Quincy,  we  obtained  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
remains  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  consisting  of  teeth  and  spines,  and  noticed 
one  layer  of  limestone,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  quarries,  that  was  well  filled 
with  these  fragmentary  remains.  The  large  spine,  Physonemus  gigas,  figured 
on  PI.  II,  was  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Thayer's  mill,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city.  The  *'  fish  bed ''  of  this  division  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
series  was  first  noticed  at  Quincy,  and  a  fine  series  of  teeth  and  spines  were 
obtained  fVom  it  as  early  as  1854. 

The  fossil  shells  and  crinoids  above  named,  are  nearly  all  of  them  peculiar 
to  this  rock,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  enable  the  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish this  limestone  from  the  Keokuk  group,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied  in 
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its  litbological  characters,  being  largely  composed,  like  tbat,  of  the  calcareous 
portions  of  the  marine  animals  that  swarmed,  in  countless  numbers,  in  the  old 
Carboniferous  ocean  in  which  these  limestones  were  formed.  Nearly  all  of  the 
purely  calcareous  strata  of  this  formation,  are  made  up  of  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  in  which  the  Oritundea^  or  EncriniteSy  largely  predominate,  and  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  Orirvoidal^  or  Encrinital  limestone,  by  some  of  the  early 
observers.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  chert  or  flint,  disseminated  through  it 
in  seams  and  nodules,  sometimes  forming  irregular  layers  between  the  limestone 
strata,  but  more  frequently  in  detached  nodular  or  ovoid  masses,  in  the  lime- 
stones. These  chert  bands  and  nodules  furnished  the  flints,  so  much  used  by 
the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  spears,  arrow-heads,  and  other  rude  imple- 
ments, and  it  was  probably  the  most  useful  and  valuable  mineral  known  to 
them,  anterior  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  white  man. 

This  limestone  will  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  for  a  few  miles  north 
of  Quincy,  but  at  so  low  a  level  as  to  be  seldom  exposed  by  the  natural  outcrop 
of  the  strata.  On  Mill  creek,  it  may  be  found  for  several  miles  up  the  creek, 
and  on  all  the  smaller  streams,  to  the  south  line  of  the  county,  it  forms  the 
principal  rock  exposed. 

Kinderhook    Group, — Immediately  beneath   the  Burlington   limestone,  we 

find  a  series  of  sedimentary  strata,  consisting  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  shales, 

and  thin  beds  of  impure  limestone,  only  a  portion  of  which  appear  above  the 

surface  in  this  county,  to  which  the  name  Kinderhook  group  has  been  applied, 

from  their  fine  exposure  near  the  village  of  Kinderhook,  in  Pike  county.     The 

first  considerable  exposure  met  with  in  this  county,  was  at  Fall  creek,  twelve 

miles  below  Quincy,  where  there  is  about  thirty  feet  of  this  group  to  be  seen 

in  the  creek  blu&  beneath  the  Burlington  limestone.    The  section  here  is  as 

follows : 

nxT. 

Burlington  limeetone 20 

Sandj  shale  and  sandstone , 20 

Thin  bedded,  silicious  limestone , lo 

Shale  to  the  creek  level 6 

This  formation  is  altogether  about  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  fre- 
quently has  a  bed  of  black,  or  chocolate  colored  shale  intercalated  in  the  lower 
portion,  which  has  led  many  to  the  belief  that  coal  might  be  found  in  it. 
This  black  shale  was  reached,  in  the  boring  made  just  below  the  city  of  Quincy, 
in  search  of  coal,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  does  not 
come  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  this  county.  As  it  lies  nearly  four  hundred 
feet  below  any  coal  seam  known  in  this  country,  all  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  search  for  coal  in  thb  formation,  can  only  result  in  pecuniary  loss  and 
disappointment.  This  group  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  litbological  charac- 
ters, and  at  some  localities,  it  becomes  quite  calcareous,  and  consists  mainly  of 
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the  creek  for  some  distance,  and  would  probably  make  a  durable  building  stone. 
There  are  but  few  counties  in  this  State  where  good  building  stone  is  so  abund- 
ant, and  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  here. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — Most  of  the  limestone  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  is  obtained  from  the  Burlington  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quincy,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  article  is  produced  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  beds  of  the  Burlington, 
and  the  bluish  gray  strata  of  the  Keokuk  group,  are  either  of  them  sufficiently 
free  from  silicious,  or  other  foreign  material,  when  carefully  selected,  to  pro- 
duce a  quick  lime  of  excellent  quality.  The  upper  or  concretionary  bed  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  is  also,  at  many  localities,  a  yery  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
may  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
where  the  underlying  formations  are  not  accessible.  Its  outcrop  is  mainly 
around  the  borders  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
conglomerate  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  coal  series. 

Fire  and  Patterns  Clays, — ^The  under  clays  of  coal  seams  No.  1  and  2,  are 
usually  of  good  quality,  and  where  tfie  strata  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  they 
become  valuable  deposits  of  fire  clay,  and  may  be  successfully  worked  in  con. 
nection  with  the  coal  seams.  At  some  points,  there  is  a  bed  of  fine,  light  blue 
clay  shale,  intervening  between  these  two  coal  seams,  which,  on  exposure, 
weathers  to  a  fine  plastic  clay,  and  forms  an  excellent  potter's  clay.  This  is 
the  bed  from  which  the  clays  used  in  the  potteries  at  Ripley,  in  Brown  county, 
have  been  obtained.  This  bed  of  clay  shale  is  exposed  at  various  points  in 
this  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  potter's  clay,  while  the 
under  clay  of  No.  2  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

Clay  and  Sand  for  Brick. — The  sub-soil  clays  of  this  county,  intermingled 
with  the  fine  sand  of  the  Loess,  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  brick,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  State  that 
have  produced  as  good  an  article  of  common  brick,  as  has  been  manufactured 
for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Quincy.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  Loess  is  wanting,  the  sand  for  this  purpose  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  small  streams  These  materials  are  so  universally 
abundant,  that  almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  may  find  them  at  hand  upon 
his  own  premises,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  brick  required  for  building 
purposes. 

Soil  and  Timber, — As  an  agricultural  region,  this  county  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  portion  of  the  State  of  the  same  geographical  area.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county,  including  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  adjacent  to  the  river  bluff's,  and  extending  through  its  entire  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and  clays  of  the  Loess, 
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and  possesses  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  with  an  undulating  surface,  which 
fUrnishes  a  free  drainage,  so  that,  with  a  rather  porus  sub-soil,  it  is  less  subject 
to  the  deleterious  influences  of  remarkably  dry  or  wet  seasons,  than  the  other 
upland  soils  of  the  county.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this  variety  of  soil 
consists  principally  of  red,  white  and  black  oak,  pig-nut  and  shell-bark  hicko- 
ry, elm,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple,  linden,  wild  cherry  and  honey 
locust.  These  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  this 
portion  of  Adams  county  has  been  long  and  favorably  known,  as  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  regions  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  and  its  tributaries,  the  surface  is  consider- 
ably broken,  and  the  soil,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Drift  clays,  is  a 
stiff  clay  loam,  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  grass,  than  almost 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  latitude.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this 
kind  of  soil  consists  mainly  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  which 
is  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  *^  oak  ridges,"  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  on  the  small  streams,  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  compara^ 
tively  level  prairie,  covered  with  a  deep,  black  soil,  highly  charged  with  vege- 
table matter,  derived  from  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  the  shrubs  and 
grasses  which  clothe  its  surface.  This  black  prairie  soil  is  predicated  upon  a 
fine  silicions  brown  clay  sub-soil,  which  does  not  permit  the  surface  water  to 
pass  freely  through  it,  and  hence  these  lands  suffer  greatly  from  a  surplus  of 
water  during  a  wet  season.  They  are  very  productive,  however,  when  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  latitude.  A  judicious  system  of  drainage  would  add  greatly  to 
the  productive  capacities  of  this  soil.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  bordering  the 
Mississippi,  are  generally  similar  in  their  character  to  those  in  Pike  county, 
and  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  same  varieties  mentioned  in  describing  the 
bottom  lands  of  that  county,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Where  these  bottom 
lands  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  are  exceedingly 
productive,  and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county. 
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the  creek  for  some  distance,  and  would  probably  make  a  durable  building  stone. 
There  are  but  few  counties  in  this  State  where  good  building  stone  is  so  abund- 
ant, and  easily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  here. 

Limestone  fur  Lime. — Most  of  the  limestone  used  in  ()he  manufacture  of 
quick  lime,  is  obtained  from  the  Burlington  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quincy,  and  a  large  amount  of  this  article  is  produced  annually  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  light  gray  beds  of  the  Burlington, 
and  the  bluish  gray  strata  of  the  Keokuk  group,  are  either  of  them  sufficiently 
free  from  silicious,  or  other  foreign  material,  when  carefully  selected,  to  pro- 
duce a  quick  lime  of  excellent  quality.  The  upper  or  concretionary  bed  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  is  also,  at  many  localities,  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
may  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
where  the  underlying  formations  are  not  accessible.  Its  outcrop  is  mainly 
around  the  borders  of  the  coal  formation,  immediately  below  the  sandstone 
conglomerate  which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  coal  series. 

Fire  and  Potter's  Clays, — The  under  clays  of  coal  seams  No.  1  and  2,  are 
usually  of  good  quality,  and  where  tfie  strata  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  they 
become  valuable  deposits  of  fire  clay,  and  may  be  successfully  worked  in  con. 
nection  with  the  coal  seams.  At  some  points,  there  is  a  bed  of  fine,  light  blue 
clay  shale,  intervening  between  these  two  coal  seams,  which,  on  exposure; 
weathers  to  a  fine  plastic  clay,  and  forms  an  excellent  potter's  clay.  This  is 
the  bed  from  which  the  clays  used  in  the  potteries  at  Ripley,  in  Brown  county, 
have  been  obtained.  This  bed  of  clay  shale  is  exposed  at  various  points  in 
this  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  potter's  clay,  while  the 
under  clay  of  No.  2  may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick. 

Clay  and  Sand  for  Brick. — The  sub-soil  clays  of  this  county,  intermingled 
with  the  fine  sand  of  the  Loess,  forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  brick,  and  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  and  there  are  but  few  points  in  the  State  that 
have  produced  as  good  an  article  of  common  brick,  as  has  been  manufactured 
for  many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Quincy.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  Loess  is  wanting,  the  sand  for  this  purpose  may  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  small  streams  These  materials  are  so  universally 
abundant,  that  almost  every  farmer  in  the  county  may  find  them  at  hand  upon 
his  own  premises,  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  brick  required  for  building 
purposes. 

Soil  and  Timber. — As  an  agricultural  region,  this  county  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  other  portion  of  the  State  of  the  same  geographical  area.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county,  including  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs,  and  extending  through  its  entire  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and  clays  of  the  Loess, 
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and  possesses  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  with  an  undulating  surface,  which 
furnishes  a  free  drainage,  so  that,  with  a  rather  porus  sub-soil,  it  is  less  subject 
to  the  deleterious  influences  of  remarkably  dry  or  wet  seasons,  than  the  other 
upland  soils  of  the  county.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this  variety  of  soil 
consists  principally  of  red,  white  and  black  oak,  pig-nut  and  shell-bark  hicko- 
ry, elm,  black  and  white  walnut,  sugar  maple,  linden,  wild  cherry  and  honey 
locust.  These  lands  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  this 
portion  of  Adams  county  has  been  long  and  favorably  known,  as  one  of  the 
finest  fruit  regions  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

On  the  breaks  of  McGee's  creek,  and  its  tributaries,  the  surface  is  consider- 
ably broken,  and  the  soil,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Drifb  clays,  is  a 
stiff  day  loam,  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  grass,  than  almost 
any  other  crop  usually  grown  in  this  latitude.  The  growth  of  timber  on  this 
kind  of  soil  consists  mainly  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  which 
is  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  *^  oak  ridges,"  that  are  so  frequently  met 
with  on  the  small  streams,  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  compara^ 
tively  level  prairie,  covered  with  a  deep,  black  soil,  highly  charged  with  vege- 
table matter,  derived  from  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  the  shrubs  and 
grasses  which  clothe  its  surface.  This  black  prairie  soil  is  predicated  upon  a 
fine  silicioos  brown  clay  sub-soil,  which  does  not  permit  the  surface  water  to 
pass  freely  through  it,  and  hence  these  lands  suffer  greatly  from  a  surplus  of 
water  during  a  wet  season.  They  are  very  productive,  however,  when  the 
season  is  favorable,  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  all  the  cereals  usually 
grown  in  this  latitude.  A  judicious  system  of  drainage  would  add  greatly  to 
the  productive  capacities  of  this  soil.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  bordering  the 
Mississippi,  are  generally  similar  in  their  character  to  those  in  Pike  county, 
and  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  same  varieties  mentioned  in  describing  the 
bottom  lands  of  that  county,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Where  these  bottom 
lands  are  elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  are  exceedingly 
productive,  and  rank  among  the  most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county. 
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This  conntj  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  only  about  eigbt  and  a  balf  town- 
ships, or  three  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north, 
by  Schuyler  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Crooked  creek  and  the  Illinois  river ;  on 
the  south,  by  Pike ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Adams  county.  The  county  is  well 
watered  by  the  two  streams  already  mentioned  as  forming  its  eastern  boundary, 
and  by  MclO^ee's  creek,  which  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  giving 
a  complete  surface  drainage  to  its  entire  area.  The  general  surface  level  of 
the  uplands,  ranges  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  principal  streams,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  originally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  upland  prairies  are  small,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the  county.  The  bottom  lands 
on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  are  mostly  prairie,  with  belts  of  timber 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  water  courses. 

The  uplands  are  generally  rolling,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams,  the 
surface  is  cut  into  sharp  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  The  best  soils 
upon  the  uplands,  are  those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  and  are  characterized  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  the  common  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  elm,  sugar  maple, 
black  walnut,  linden,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  etc.,  and  are  restricted  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Illinois  river  blufis.  In  their  productive  qualities,  these  lands 
are  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Further  west,  on  the  tributaries  of 
Crooked  creek  and  McOee's  creek,  the  timber  is  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  varieties  of  each,  and  the  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  clay 
loam,  derived  mainly  from  the  brown  clays  of  the  Drift  formation.  The  prairie 
soil  is  usually  a  dark  chocolate  clay  loam,  highly  charged  with  humus,  espe- 
cially on  the  level  portions,  where  the  annual  accumulations  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  have  been  retained,  and  in  its  productive  qualities,  it  ranks 
next  to  the  timbered  soils  of  the  Loess.  It  rests  upon  a  subsoil  of  argillaceous 
loam»  which  is  also  rich  in  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  essential  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  will  furnish  the  essential  elements  to  replenish  the 
surface  soil,  when  it  becomes  exhausted  by  a  Ions;  continued  and  injudicious 
system  of  cultivation. 
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The  bottom  lands  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  possess  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  when  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  are  protected 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river  floods,  they  are  very  productive.  The 
timber  of  the  bottom  lands  consists  of  cottonwood,  soft  maple,  linden,  ash,  elm, 
black  and  white  walnut,  pecan,  hackberry,  sycamore,  swamp  white  oak,  bur  oak, 
Spanish  oak,  coflee-nut,  shell-bark  hickory,  honey  locust,  wild  plum,  crab 
apple,  dogwood,  etc.  Although  much  of  this  land  is  now  too  wet  for  cultiva. 
tion,  being  subjected  to  overflow  from  the  periodical  floods  in  the  river,  yet  its 
surface  is  constantly  rising,  from  the  accumulations  of  sediment  left  by  the 
river  floods,  and  by  the  material  constantly  being  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
wash  from  the  neighboring  highlands.  Thu«i,  the  hills  are  being  leveled,  and 
the  valleys  filled  up,  a  process  constantly  carried  on  now,  as  in  all  past  time, 
by  which,  in  the  coming  ages,  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  will  become 
fitted  for  man's  use,  and  be  made  subservient  to  his  interests.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  area  of  tillable  land  on  our  river  bottoms,  and  the  time  is  not  very 
distant,  when  their  entire  surface  will  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Qeology. 

The  geological  forma tiont  of  Brown  county,  comprise  the  Quaternary,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and 
the  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as  they  are  de- 
veloped in  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  following  section  will  show  the  rela- 
tive position  and  thickness  of  the  formations  above  named,  as  they  appear  in 
this  county : 

FEET. 

Quaternary  System,  including  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift 80  to  110 

Coal  Measures 180  "  140 

St  Louis  Limestone 80  '*    40 

Keokuk  group 40  **    60 

The  Quaternary  System  includes  all  the  superficial  beds  of  soil,  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  etc.,  which  cover  up  all  the  older  formations,  except  along  the  streams 
where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  action  of 
running  water.  It  is  the  newest,  or  last  formed  of  all  the  geological  systems, 
and  includes  among  its  fossils,  only  the  living  species  of  animals,  and  those 
closely  allied  to  them.  The  term  Alluvium,  includes  the  surface  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  prairies,  and  the  bottom  lands  along  the  borders  of  our  rivers  and 
smaller  streams.  Possibly,  the  former  may  correspond  nearer,  in  the  time  of 
its  formation,  with  the  Loess,  than  with  the  deposits  of  the  river  valleys,  but 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  coincident  with  the  latter,  in  its  formation, 
and  hence  of  Alluvial  age.  The  Alluvium  of  the  Illinois  river  valley,  like 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  consists,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  exposures  in 
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tbe  Iwaks  of  the  lirer  aod  tbe  small  streams  hj  wbicb  it  is  intenected,  of 
saods,  elajB,  and  regcCable  mould,  more  or  less  perfectly  stratified,  and  Ire- 
qneotlj  leplaetDg  eadi  otber  at  sbort  interrals.  It  bas  been  formed,  in  part, 
from  tbe  transported  material  brongbt  down  bj  tbe  river  current,  together  witb 
tbe  Tegetable  and  animal  substances  tbat  decay  upon  tbe  snrfiice,  to  wbicb.is 
added,  tbe  sands,  clays,  and  organic  matter,  tbat  is  washed  down  upon  it  from 
tbe  ncigbboring  bills* 

Tbe  Loess  is  restricted  to  tbe  region  adjacent  to  tbe  Illinois  river  blnflk,  and 
attains  a  mazimnm  tbickness  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  bat  thins  out  gradually 
from  tbe  bluffs  towards  the  central  portions  of  the  county.  It  consists  of 
brown,  and  drab  colored  sandy,  and  marly  clays,  sometimes  partially  stratified, 
and  varying  in  color,  with  the  variable  quantities  of  tbe  oxyd  of  iron  it  con- 
tains. It  is  well  exposed  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Versailles,  and  forms  tbe  main  por- 
tion of  tbe  bills  adjacent  to  tbat  town,  and  is  exposed  in  tbe  cuts  along  the 
Quincy  and  Toledo  railroad,  westward,  nearly  to  Harsbman  Station.  At  La- 
grange, the  Loess  and  Drift  formations  overlie  the  Coal  Measures,  and  are,  by 
measurement,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  thickness,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  may  be  included  in  the  Loess.  It  contains  here  a  few  of  the  land  and 
fre»h  water  shells,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group  at 
other  points,  but  they  are  less  abundant  here  than  at  Quincy,  and  many  other 
localities  in  the  State. 

The  Drift  formation  in  this  coanty  presents  the  same  general  characters  as 
in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  consists  of  unstratified  clay  and  gravel,  usually  of 
a  brown  or  ashen  gray  color,  containing  boulders  of  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  disseminated  through  it,  but  most  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
deposit.  As  no  rocks  similar  to  these  boulders  are  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  material  composing 
this  formation,  has  been  transported  from  abroad,  and  by  comparing  specimens 
of  these  boulders  with  the  nearest  known  outcrops  of  similar  rocks  in  n(u,  it 
hu  been  demonstrated  that  much  of  this  material  has  been  derived  from  the 
region  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  transportation  of  this  Drift  material  has  been  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined agencies  of  ice  and  water,  during  a  period  of  submergence,  while  the  en- 
tire area  of  this  and  several  of  the  adjoining  States  was  beneath  the  water  level. 
Icebergs,  impelled  by  winds,  or  currents  of  water,  and  loaded  with  the  detritus 
of  distant  shores,  were,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  Drift,  and  we  find,  as  we  trace  this  deposit  southward  from 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  that  the  boulders  diminish  in  size  and  number,  in 
that  direction,  until  they  entirely  disappear. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  Drift  formation  has  been 
aooumulated,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  valuable  mineral  deposits  could  be 
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found  in  it,  and,  although  we  occasionally  do  find  specimens  of  native  copper, 
gold,  and  the  ores  of  lead,  iron,  etc.,  in  it,  it  is  quite  impossible,  from  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Drift  has  been  accumulated,  that  it  should  contain 
any  valuable  deposits  of  these  or  any  other  metals  or  metallic  ores.  Small  quan- 
tities of  native  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  and  drifted 
clays  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  possibly  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  far  more  probable,  that  the  substance  mistaken  for  gold,  was  yellow  mica  or 
iron  pyrites,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  which  form  the  bed  rock  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  county.  These  substances  are  often  mistaken  for  gold  by 
thoSiB  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  myteralogy,  and  most  of  the  announce- 
ments made  through  the  public  press  in  regard  to  gold  discoveries,  have  no 
other  basis  than  the  chance  discovery,  by  some  ignorant  person,  of  one  of  the 
substances  above  named,  coupled  with  their  firmly  expressed  opinion  that  it  is 
pure  gold. 

Although  gold  is  frequently  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  streams  in  the 
auriferoas  regions,  it  is  always  in  close  proximity  to  the  gold-bearing  rocks, 
from,  which  the  precious  metal  has  been  derived,  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  is  so  great,  that  it  is  rarely  transported  for  any  considerable  distance  from 
the  outcrop  of  the  metamorphic- rocks  in  which  it  occurs.  The  search  for  gold 
in  the  Drift  deposits  of  this  State  could  scarcely  result  otherwise  than  in  dis- 
appointment and  pecuniary  loss  to  those  who  may  engage  in  it,  and  the  geolo- 
gist, who,  for  a  temporary  notoriety,  should  encourage  such  an  enterprise,  would 
sooner  or  later  receive  his  just  reward  in  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men. 

Carbon  i/e  roua    Sy  a  tern. 

Coal  Measures, — ^This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  group  of  strata,  consisting 
of  sandstones,  shales,  slates  and  thin  beds  of  limestone,  with  the  coal  seams 
and  fire  clays,  with  which  they  are  associated.  Only  the  lower  portion  of  this 
group  is  found  in  this  county,  including  the  three  lower  coal  seams,  and  the 
strata  associated  with  them.  The  highest  beds  of  this  group  are  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mount  Sterling,  where  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  strata  may  be  found 
outcropping  on  the  small  creeks  which  run  northward  into  Crooked  creek.  A 
section  of  these  beds,  down  to  the  horizon  of  No.  2  coal,  shows  the  following 
order: 

FT.        IW. 

Nodular  gray  limestone,  partially  exposed 6  to  10 

Shale 20  "  80 

Black  shale 4 

Purple  shale.  .* '.  0    6 

Coal,  No.  3  ? 1     8 

Shale  and  fire  clay 16  "  20 

Rough  gray  limestonei  passing  into  a  ferruginous  conglomerate. 4  *'    6 

—9 
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Sandstone  and  sandy  shale 15  to  20 

Blue  argillaceous  shales # 80  "  40 

Shaly  calcareous  sandstone,  with  fossils 3  **    4 

Argillaceous,  or  bituminous  shale 8  "  10 

Coal  No.  2 H"    H 

Fireclay 2  "    8 

This  lower  coal  Beam  is  worked  at  several  points  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling, 
in  open  trenches,  along  ils  outcrop,  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams.  Four 
miles  northeast  of  that  point,  it  is  worked  in  this  way  by  Mr.  Miller,  on  a 
branch  of  Curry  creek.  The  coal  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  good 
quality,  with  about  five  feet  of  clay  shale  in  the  roof,  above  which  there  is  a 
bed  of  black  shale,  that,  at  some  other  localities  in  this  vicinity,  rests  directly 
upon  the  coal.  Two  miles  north  of  Mount  Sterling,  a  shaft  was  sunk  by  Kr. 
Graves  to  the  depth  of  about  ninety  feet,  when  he  struck  the  coal  worked  in 
this  vicinity  at  that  depth.  The  seam  was  found  to  be  from  28  to  30  inches 
thick,  which  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  assure  a  paying  investment  in  coal 
mining  at  this  point,  and  the  shaft  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Another 
shaft  was  sunk  near  Mound  Station,  with  a  similar  result. 

On  Little  Missouri  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  on  section 
7,  township  1  north,  range  4  west,  coal  is  dug  at  many  points  in  the  ravines 
which  intersect  the  bluffs  of  the  main  creek.  The  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
here  from  24  to  30  inches,  and  is  overlaid  by  clay  shale,  containing  plants,  and 
otherwise  presents  the  usual  characteristics  of  No.  2  coal.  A  section  of  the 
strata  exposed  in  this  vicinity,  shows  the  following  order  of  succession : 

FSKT. 

Sandy  shales 8  to  10 

£ven)y  bedded  sandstone "    8 

Black  shale '*    8 

Limestone • • **    4 

Clay  shale 26  "  80 

Coal 2  "    2^ 

The  black  shale  in  this  section  may  represent  the  horizon  of  coal  No. 
3,  and  if  so,  then  the  thin  seam  near  Mount  Sterling,  which  we  have 
marked  No.  3,  with  a  query,  is  probably  a  local  development.  This  seems  most 
probable,  as  it  presents  none  of  the  usual  features  of  either  No.  3  or  4,  and  we 
have  seen  no  other  outcrop  of  coal,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining  counties, 
that  we  can  identify  with  this.  If  it  represents  No.  3,  there  is  a  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  strata  at  this  point,  for  this  coal  is  not  usually  more  than  forty  or 
fiily  feet  above  No.  2,  whereas,  in  the  section  near  Mount  Sterling,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  intervening  strata  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet. 

At  the  La  Grange  bluff,  on  section  29,  township  1  south,  range  1  west,  the 
lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  well  exposed,  resting  upon  the  St.  Louis 
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group,  consiBting  of  limestones  and  calcareous  sandstones,  which  outcrop  at  the 
base  of  the  bluff.  The  following  beds  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  outcrop  at 
this  locality : 

FKXT.    IN. 

Shale 10 

Band  of  iron  ore,  with  fossils 0      4 

Shaly  claj 8 

Limestone 1 

Bituminous  shale 2 

Coal 2      6 

Shaly  fire  clay 4 

Compact  nodular  limestone • .••. 4to6 

Shaly  clay 15 

Ferruginous  sandstone 15 

The  horizon  of  coal  No.  1,  in  the  foregoing  section,  is  between  the  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  and  the  bed  of  day  shale  which  overlies  it,  but  no  trace  of 
ooal  was  to  be  seen  where  this  section  was  made.  A  little  further  to  the  north- 
ward, coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  base  of  the  bltfff,  and  if  so,  it 
must  have  come  from  seam  No.  1.  The  upper  shale  in  the  foregoing  section, 
contains  a  calcareous  band  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  which  is  filled  with 
fossil  shells,  among  which,  we  observed  Productus  muricatus,  and  CTionetes 
mesolobay  and  these  species  were  also  found  in  the  band  of  iron  ore  below. '  The 
compact  and  nodular  limestone  below  the  coal,  contains  several  species  of  uni- 
valve shells,  belonging  to  the  genera  Niaticopsis  Plertrotomaria,  and  Murchisonia, 

The  clay  shale  below  this  limestone,  affords  the  potter's  clays  so  extensively 
used  in  this  county  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  and  its  average  thickness  is 
fifteen  feet.  At  Ripley,  the  same  beds  are  exposed  as  at  LaOrange,  and  show 
but  little  variation  in  their  lithological  characters,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing section  at  that  point : 

FKXT.  iw. 

Micaceous  sandstone • 4to    6 

Argillaceous  shale 4 

Bituminous  shale • 8 

Coal  No.  2 2 

Fire  clay  and  shale , 6 

Nodular  bluish  gray  limestone •'..... 5 

Light  gray  clay  shale  (Potter's  clay) 15 

Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  1) 8 

Ferruginous  clay 0      6 

Quartzose  sandstone 20 

The  bed  of  sandstone  at  the  base  of  this  section,  represents  the  conglomerate 
which  usually  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  is  quite  variable  in 
thickness,  ranging,  in  this  county,  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently wanting  altogether.     For  three  or  four  miles  south  of  LaGrange,  this 
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sandstone  ontcrops  in  a  continuous  mural  bluff,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
hight,  and  when  the  lower  coal  (No.  1,)  is  developed  at  all,  it  will  be  found 
immediately  above  this  sandstone. 

From  the  preceding  sections,  a  general  idea  may  be  had  of  the  thickness, 
and  lithological  character  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  they  are  developed  in  this 
county,  and  it  only  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  extent  of  surface  which  they 
underlie.  Originally,  they  covered  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  but  in  the 
subsequent  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  main  tributa- 
ries, the  whole  thickness  of  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  cut  away,  down  to 
the  underlying  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  into  which  all  the  principal 
streams  have  cut  their  ohanneb,  along  the  lower  portion  of  their  courses. 
Hence,  the  Coal  Measures  ace  now  found  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  high- 
lands, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  smaller  streams,  but  they  underlie  nearly  all  the 
uplands  in  the  county,  except  a  limited  area  in  township  2  south,  range  2  west, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  where  the  hills  consist  of  Loess.  In  this  vicinity 
the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  removed  by  the  same  agencies  that  scooped 
out  the  main  river  valley,  and  the  bluffs  here  are  formed  by  the  Quaternary 
deposits,  that  were  subsequently  deposited  in,  and  now  partially  fill  this  ancient 
valley. 

The  principal  coal  scam  developed  in  this  county,  is  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester 
seam  ef  McDonough  county,  and  it  outcrops  on  most  of  the  small  streams,  and 
may  be  reached  by  shafts  almost  anywhere  on  the  uplands,  in  the  central,  north- 
ern, or  western  portions  of  the  county,  at  a  depth  varying  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

St.  Louis  Group — This  group  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  consists  of  a  hard  gray  con- 
cretionary limestone,  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  which 
constitutes  its  upper  division,  and  a  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  calcareous 
sandstone,  with  some  intercalations  of  blue  clay  shale,  which  form  the  lower 
division  of  the  group.  Its  entire  thickness  in  this  county,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  forty  feet.  We  found  the  upper  division  well  exposed  on  the  Dry 
Fork  of  McGee's  creek,  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Sterling,  at  Tucker's  old 
mill.  The  rock  is  here  an  irregularly  bedded  gray  limestone,  a  portion  of 
which  is  stained  a  deep  rusty  brown  color,  by  the  decomposition,  or  oxydation 
of  the  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  which  it  contains,  and  it  also  contains  irregular 
Beams  of  green  marly  day.  We  obtained  a  few  fossils  from  the  beds  at  this 
locality,  among  which  were  Lithostrotion  proli/eruniy  ArchseoddarxB  Wortkeni^ 
and  Granatocrintu  comutus.  The  last  named  species  has  not  been  found  at  any 
other  locality  in  the  State.  In  the  bluffs  of  McGee's  creek,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  Jaqueth's  mill,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  thirty  feet  of  buff 
and  brown  magnesian  limestones  and  shales,  which  belong  to  this  group,  and 
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at  ihe  mill  we  found  the  following  beds  overlying  the  blae  geodiferoas  shales 
of  the  Keokak  groap : 

FEET. 

Fine  grained  greenish  sandstone 6 

Brown  shale 12  to  16 

Brown  magnesian  limestone 8  '*  10 

In  the  river  bluffs,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Versailles,  the  brown  faiag- 
nesian  limestone,  which  forms  the  lower  division  of  this  group,  is  exposed  in 
the  face  of  the  bluff,  and  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  it,  showing  about  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness  of  regularly  bedded  limestone,  which  forms  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone.  This  quarry  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  bot- 
toms. 

At  LaGrange,  there  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  this  group  exposed 
at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  upper  portion  is  a  gray  limestone,  about 
six  feet  thick,  below  which,  there  is  about  twenty  feet,  consisting  of  alterna- 
tions of  br(5wn  magnesian  limestone,  with  calcareous  sandstones  and  shales. 
The  magnesian  limestone  at  this  point,  is  not  as  evenly  textured  as  this  rock 
usually  appears,  and  some  of  the  layers  crumble  readily,  on  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  This  group  is  also  exposed  on  a  small  creek,  five  miles 
west  of  LaGrange,  on  the  Mt.  Sterling  road,  the  upper  bed  consisting  of  gray 
concretionary  limestone,  while  the  lower  part  is  a  brown  magnesian  limestone, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  general  outcrop  of  the  St.  Louis  group  in 
this  county,  is  along  the  valleys  of  Crooked  creek,  and  McG^e's  creek,  and  on 
some  of  their  principal  tributaries,  and  also  along  the  base  of  the  Illinois  river 
bluffs,  wherever  the  stratified  rocks  are  exposed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ripley, 
we  find  this  group  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  affording,  with 
the  underlying  shales  of  thd*geode  bed,  the  following  section : 

FEET. 

Concretionary  limestone • • 10 

Brown  magnesian  limestone • 16 

Blue  argillaceous  shales,  partly  exposed. 26 

The  two  upper  beds  in  the  above  section,  belong  to  this  group,  while  the 
lower,  which  at  this  locality  was  only  partly  exposed,  belongs,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  the  underlying  Keokuk  group.  The  magnesian  limestone,  and 
the  calcareous  sandstone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnish  the  most  durable 
building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Keokuk  Group. — Only  the  upper  part  of  this  group  appears  above  the  sur- 
face in  this  county,  including  the  geodiferous  shales,  and  a  few  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  thin  bedded  limestone.  These  beds  are  exposed  on  the  lower  course  of 
McGee's  creek,  and  also  on  Crooked  creek,  along  its  whole  course  in  this 
county.    At  Chambersburg,  the  thin  bedded  limestone  which  underlies  the 
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geodiferous  shales,  may  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  McGee*s  creek,  and  they  have 
afforded  a  few  of  the  characteristie  fossils  of  this  formation,  among  which, 
were  Agaricocrinus  Americanus^  Archimedes  Owenana^  and  Spirifer  Keokuk. 
This  limestone  outcrops  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  at  intervals,  as  far  west  as 
township  1  south,  range  5  west,  in  Adams  county,  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata 
oorrespODding  very  nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  creek. 

At  Jaqueth's  mill,  about  six  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from  Versailles,  the 
geodiferous  shales  of  this  group  are  well  exposed,  forming  the  base  of  the 
bluff,  as  shown  in  the  following  measured  section,  made  at  this  point : 


Fine  grained  sandstone • • 6 

Brown  shales ....10  to  15 

Brown  magnesian  limestone. 8  **  10 

Blue  shales,  with  geodes 86  '*  40 

The  lower  bed  in  the  above  section  consists  of  blue  argillaceous  shales,  trav- 
ersed by  perpendicular  veins  of  satin  spar,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  geodes  from  this  locality  contain  beautiful  crystals 
of  brown  and  colorless  calcite,  dog-tooth  spar,  cine  blende,  dolomite,  iron  py- 
rites, and  the  more  common  forms  of  crystallized  quartz  and  chalcedony.  They 
are  mostly  of  small  size  in  the  bluff  at  the  mill,  but  at  other  points  they  are 
larger  and  are  mostly  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  The  regularly  bedded  gray 
limestones,  which  form  the  lower  portion  of  this  group,  do  not  appear  above  the 
surface  in  this  county,  but  would  be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
main  water  courses. 

Economical    Geology. 

Coal. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Coal  Measures  underlie  nearly  all 
the  uplands  in  this  county,  and  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  the  three  lower  coal  seams. 
Only  one  of  these,  however,  No.  2,  or  the  Colchester  coal,  of  McDonough  county, 
appears  to  be  generally  developed  in  this  county,  and  from  this,  nearly  all  the 
coal  mined  at  the  present  time  is  obtained.  We  found  this  seam  very  uniform 
in  its  thickness,  and  apparently  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  area  underli^d 
by  the  Coal  Measures.  It  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  success  of  coal  mining  enterprises  in  this  county,  is  the  thickness 
of  the  strata,  which  varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  The  roof  is 
generally  a  clay  shale,  though,  at  some  localities,  the  lower  part  of  it  becomes 
highly  bituminous,  passing  into  a  black  shale,  which  forms  an  excellent  roof. 
This  seam  is  only  worked  in  a  very  primitive  way,  by  the  process  called  "  strip, 
ping,"  which  consists  of  throwing  off  the  overlying  material,  where  the  coal 
outcrops  in  the  valleys  of  the  small  streams,  and  then  taking  out  the  coal 
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where  the  seam  baa  thus  been  laid  bare.  This  seam  is  as  tbick  bere  as  it  is  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Golcbester,  wbere  it  is  snccessfully  worked,  botb  by  tunneling 
into  tbe  billsides  along  its  outcrop,  and  by  shafts  sunk  to  tbe  level  of  tbe  coal 
on  tbe  highlands.  It  will  furnish  about  two  million  tons  of  coal  to  tbe 
square  mile,  and  probably  underlies  at  least  two-thirds  of  tbe  area  of  tbe 
county. 

Coal  seam  No.  1  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development,  and  at  most  points 
where  we  found  tbe  horizon  of  this  coal  exposed,  we  found  the  coal  replaced  by 
a  thin  bed  of  bituminous  shale.  Just  above  LaGrange,  we  were  told  that  a 
seam  bad  been  formerly  opened  at  tbe  foot  of  the  bluff,  where  tbe  coal  was 
about  two  feet  tbick,  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  tbe  lower  seam.  We  also 
found  an  outcrop,  at  about  tbe  same  horizon,  on  Little  Missouri  creek,  near  tbe 
north  line  of  the  county,  on  section  5,  township  3  south,  range  4  west,  where 
tbe  coal  was  about  two  feet  thick,  which,  probably,  is  an  outcrop  of  No.  1.  It 
generally  affords  an  inferior  coal  to  that  produced  from  the  seam  above  it,  and 
for  that  reason  it  will  not  be  as  extensively  worked  as  the  other  seam,  even  when 
found  of  tbe  same  thickness. 

The  thin  seam  which  outcrops  a  little  northeast  of  Mount  Sterling,  may  be 
the  representative  of  No.  3,  and  if  not,  is  a  local  development  of  coal,  coming 
in  between  No.  3  and  4.  It  is  the  only  seam  met  with  in  the  county  above 
No.  2,  and  its  distance  above  that  may  be  due  entirely  to  a  local  thickening  of 
the  intervening  strata.  But,  in  tbe  absence  of  the  characteristic  fossils  that 
are  usually  found  in  connection  with  No.  3  coal,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  posi- 
tively whether  this  seam  should  be  considered  as  tbe  equivalent  of  that,  or  as 
holding  a  higher  position.  However,  as  it  is  probably  nowhere  developed  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  be  successfully  worked,  the  question  has  no  important 
practical  bearing  in  estimating  tbe  coal  resources  of  tbe  county.  No.  coal  will 
be  found  bere  below  tbe  beds  of  tbe  main  water  courses,  as  we  have  already 
stated  that  these  have  been  cut  down  quite  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  into 
the  upper  divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  which  underlie 
all  the  coal  strata  at  present  known  in  this  country. 

Potter's  Clay. — This  county  has  long  been  noted  for  tbe  amount  of  potter's 
ware,  annually  manufactured  within  its  limits.  Tbe  potteries  are  mostly  loca- 
ted in  tbe  vicinity  of  Ripley,  though  tbe  bed  of  clay  shale,  which  furnishes 
the  material  from  which  the  ware  is  manufactured,  is  found  outcropping  at 
several  other  localities.  It  is  exposed  at  LaGran&re,  and  attains  about  tbe 
same  thickness  there  aa  at  Ripley,  and  lies  between  the  two  lower  coal  seams. 
Tbe  bed  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  but  only  tbe  upper  portion  of  it  is 
use^  for  pottery.  Where  it  was  first  opened,  the  overlying  beds  bad  been  car- 
ried away  by  Drift  agencies,  and  tbe  surface  of  the  clay  shale  bad  been  long 
exposed  to  tbe  action  of  atmospheric  influences,  which  reduced  it  to  the  condi- 
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tioD  of  a  tough,  plastic  olaj,  well  adapted  to  the  potter's  use.  The  same  effect 
may  be  prodaced  on  the  freshly  dag  shales,  by  throwing  the  material  into  heaps, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  fully  exposed,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  About  a  dozen  potteries  have  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ripley,  and  this  number  may  be  increased  indefinitely  as  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity shall  require,  as  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  abundant. 

Fire  Clay, — The  under-day  of  coal  No.  2  is  often  pure  enough  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  brick,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  to  test-its  quality  in  this  county. 

Building  Stone, — ^This  county  is  not  so  well  supplied  with  good  building 
stone  as  the  counties  lying  south  and  west  of  it,  where  the  older  rocks  outcrop 
more  extensively.  The  quartzose  sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  may  sometimes  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  massive  beds 
of  this  rock,  which  outcrop  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  for  three  or  four  miles 
below  LaGrange,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  coherent  in  their  structure  to  make  a 
durable  building  stone.  The  brown  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  calcareous 
sandstone,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  may  usually  be  safely  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  former  is  especially  adapted  to  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridge 
abutments,  where  a  material  is  required  that  will  withstand  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  The  sandstone  below  the  upper  coal  seam, 
near  Mount  Sterling,  appears  to  be  a  very  good  freestone,  and  the  jail  at  that 
place  has  been  built  of  this  rock. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
lime,  is  the  concretionary  limestone,  which  forms  the  upper  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  group.  It  is  usually  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  more  exten- 
sively used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other  limestone  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Along  the  river  bluffs,  below  LaGrange,  this  rock  has  been  used  at  sev- 
eral points  for  this  purpose,  though  at  some  localities  it  contains  too  much  sili- 
oioos  or  argillaceous  material  to  make  a  pure  lime.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mt, 
Sterling,  lime  has  been  made  from  the  nodular  gray  limestone,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  upper  coals,  and  it  is  said  to  make  a  strong  lime,  suitable  for 
mortar  and  cement,  but  darker  colored  than  that  made  from  the  concretionary 
limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brick, — ^These  materials  are  so  common  and  abundant 
in  this  portion  of  the  State,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  their 
occurrence  at  any  particular  locality,  but  as  it  is  a  primary  object  in  all  reports 
of  this  kind,  to  make  known  abroad  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  it  seems 
hardly  proper  to  entirely  omit  the  mention  of  materials  so  nearly  universal  as 
these  in  their  distribution.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mineral  product  of  the  State, 
if  we  except  coal,  more  important  to  our  vast  prairie  region,  than  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks,  and  there  are  but  few  branches  of 
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manafaotures  perhaps  none  carried  on  in  this  State  in  which  so  great  an  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  is  annnallj  employed.  The  sahsoil  clays  at  almost  any 
point  on  the  uplands  in  this  oounty,  may  be  used  for  brick  making,  and  where 
this  rests  upon  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Loess,  the  necessary  proportion  of  sand 
may  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  and  at  other  localities^  it  may  be  readily  found  in 
the  bed  of  some  neighboring  stream.  As  the  country  increases  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  desire  for  more  artistic  and  substantial  dwellings  wiil  also  in- 
crease, and  with  that,  we  shall  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural  resources 
so  abundantly  placed  at  our  command,  for  this  purpose. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — ^Thero  is,  probably,  no  portion  of  this  county,  where 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce  annually  fair  crops  of  most  of  the 
cereals  grown  in  this  latitude,  without  the  stimulant  of  any  fertilizer,  other 
than  that  it  naturally  contains ;  but  there  are  some  soils  more  productive  thau 
others,  and  therefore  more  desirable  for  the  agriculturist.  First  in  rank,  we 
should  place  the  timbered  lands  of  the  Loess,  characterized  by  a  growth  of 
sugar  maple,  elm,  wild  cherry,  linden,  etc.,  with  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory.  Next,  the  prairie  lands,  and  lastly,  the  white  oak  lands,  which 
occupy  mainly  the  ridges  along  the  breaks  of  the  smaller  streams.  These  last, 
however,  are  very  good  fruit  lands,  and  also  produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
clover,  etc.  The  principal  growth  of  timber  on  these  lands,  is  black  and  white 
oak,  and  hickory.  They  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  which  will 
improve  under  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure,  applied  annually,  or  by 
fallowing,  and  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops.  The  prairie  region  is  quite 
limited  in  this  county,  and  confined  to  the  northern  and  western  portions. 
The  bottom  lands  on  the  Illinois  river  are  very  productive,  and  where  they  are 
elevated  above  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  they  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  county.  The  soil  isgener/illy  a  sandy  loam, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  than  the  uplands.  The  subsoil  is, 
for  the  most  part,  quite  sandy,  which  gives  a  free  surface  drainage,  where  the 
land  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river  level. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^The  Versailles  Mineral  Springs,  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  situated  about  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Tillage,  in  a  little  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,  composed  entirely  of  Loess  and  Drift.  The  valley  in  which  these 
springs  are  situated,  was  originally  a  part  of  the  ancient  valley  in  which  the 
Illinois  river  now  runs,  and  was  excavated  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  into  the 
carboniferous  rocks  that  were  once  continuous  across  the  area  now  occupied  by 
this  valley,  and  are  now  found  underlying  the  Quaternary  deposits  in  the  ad- 
jacent region.  The  springs,  probably,  originate  in  the  Loess,  or  some  other 
Post  Tertiary  beds,  which  now  form  the  surrounding  hills,  and  derive  the  small 
per  cent,  of  mineral  ingredients  which  the  water  contains,  from  these  recent 
formations. 

—10 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  waters,  from  three  of  these  springs,  were  made 
in  Chicago,  the  two  first,  hy  Dr.  J.  Y.  Z.  Blaney,  and  the  last,  by  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Mariner,  and  gave  the  following  results,  as  the  total  number  of  grains  of  solid 
mineral  matter  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water : 

KUMBER   1. 

Sulphate  of  Lime 2.0852 

Chloride  of  sodium^  a  trace. 

Alumina,  and  a  trace  of  iron 7268 

Bi-carbonate  of  Lime 17.4315 

J*  Magnesia .*. 1 2. 6  760 

"  Soda 10.9895 

"  Potash,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Silica 8177 

Total  solid  matter  in  imperial  gallon 44.6257 

NUMBER  2. 

Bi-carbonate  of  Iron,  and  trace  of  Alumina 2.1352 

"  Lime 28.2238 

"  Magnesia 11.7799 

"  Soda 10.9895 

"  Potash,  a  trace. 

Silica.   1.7036 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 

Organic  matter,  a  trace. 

Total  solid  matter  in  one  imperial  gallon 49.8320 

NCJMBER  8. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 14.600 

"  Magnesia 8.960 

"  Iron 060 

**  Soda  and  potassa * 1.320 

Chloride  of  sodium 003 

Sulphate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Silica 1.400 

Free  carbonic  acid. . . .  *^ 11.683 

Total  grains  In  one  gallon , 88.016 
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CHAPTER   V. 

schuItler  county, 

Tliis  couDty  embraces  a  superficial  area  of  a  little  over  eleven  townships,  or 
about  four  hundred  and  fourteen  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  McDonough  and  Fulton  counties,  on  the  east  by  Fulton  county  and  the 
Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  Brown  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Hancock.  Its  surface  is  considerably  diversified  with  hilU  and 
valleys,  prairies  and  heavily  timbered  woodlands,  the  proportion  of  prairie  and 
timber  lands  being  about  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  Along  the 
blu&  of  Crooked  creek,  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  surface  is  quite  broken  and 
hilly,  but  even  these  broken  lands  possess  a  rich  and  productive  soil,  and  are 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  wherever  they  are  sufficiently  level  for  cul- 
tivation. The  prairies  are  mostly  small,  and  are  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  county.  The  county  is  well  watered,  mainly  by 
Crooked  creek,  and  its  affluents,  which  traverse  its  southern  and  western  por- 
tion, and  by  Sugar  creek  and  the  Illinois  river,  the  former  intersecting  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  the  latter  forming,  in  part,  its  eastern 
boundary.  Crooked  creek  furnishes  considerable  water  power,  and,  in  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  this,  and  several  of  the  ad- 
joining counties,  were  dependent  upon  the  water  mills  upon  this  stream  for 
nearly  all  their  milling  facilities.  More  recently,  however,  steam  power  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  superseded  the  old  water  mill,  and  most  of  the  mills  on  this 
stream  now  have  a  steam  engine  attached,  to  enable  them  to  run  throughout 
the  year. 

On  the  ridges  adjacent  to  the  small  streams,  the  timber  is  mostly  black  oak 
and  hickory,  but  on  the  more  level  portions  of  the  timbered  region,  as  well  as  on 
the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  we  find,  in  addition  to  these,  elm,  linden,  sugar- 
maple,  wild-cherry,  and  honey-locust,  an  arboreal  growth  which  indicates  a  soil 
of  the  best  quality,  fully  equal  to  the  best  prairie  soils.  Much  of  the  upland, 
where  this  growth  of  timber  prevails,  is  underlaid  by  the  marly  sands  and 
days  of  the  Loess,  and  rank  among  the  very  best  lands  in  the  State.  Fine 
blue  grass  pastures  are  easily  made  upon  these  lands,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  the  grape. 
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On  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  there  is  a  belt  of  alluvial  bottoms 
skirting  the  Illinois  river,  from  a  half  mile  to  about  four  miles  in  width.  Some 
portions  of  this  bottom  land  is  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  river,  and 
these  lands  are  very  productive,  while  other  portions  are  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow from  the  river  floods,  and  are  of  little  value  at  the  present  time  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  is  bottom  prairie,  but  there 
is  usually  a  belt  of  heavy  timber  skirting  the  river,  and  dso  the  small  streams 
by  which  the  bottoms  are  intersected.  The  timber  on  these  low  lands  comprise 
cotton  w^od,  sycamore,  soft-maple,  ash,  elgi}  hickory,  pecan,  Spanish  oak, 
swamp  white  oak,  pin  oak,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  buckeye,  honey-locust, 
paw-paw,  horn-beam,  willow,  etc.  There  are  also  narrow  belts  of  bottom  land 
on  some  of  the  larger  creeks  in  this  county,  as  on  Crooked  creek  and  Sugar 
creek,  but  these  seldom  .exceed  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  embracing  most  of  the  varieties  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  with  the  addition  of  white  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  linden,  white  oak,  etc. 

The  general  surface  level  of  the  uplands  in  this  county,  ranges  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  river  bluflb 
oflen  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  bot- 
toms, but  exhibit  none  of  the  bold  limestone  escarpments,  so  conspicuous  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  river,  where  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  are 
the  prevailing  formations. 

Qeo logy . 

The  geological  structure  of  this  county,  like  that  of  Brown,  includes  the 
Quaternary  system,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  upper 
divisions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  but  differs  from  that  in  an 
additional  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  sufficient  to  bring  in  another  coal 
seam.  No.  4,  which  is  not  found  in  any  county  south  of  this,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Illinois  river.  The  following  section  exhibits  the  formations  to  be  found 
in  this  county,  in  their  relative  order  of  superposition  and  thickness: 

FEKT. 

Quaternary,  comprising  Allavium,  Loess  and  Drift 100 

Coal  Measures 200  to  260 

St.  Louis  group 80"    40 

Keokukgroup 60  "    70 

The  three  lower  groups  belong  properly  to  what  are  called  stratified  rocks, 
that  is,  to  those  that  have  been  formed  in  regular  strata  or  layers,  and  also  to 
that  division  of  geological  time  termed  paleozoic,  because  the  embedded  fossils 
represent  only  ancient  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  the  upper  di- 
vision belongs  to  the  most  recent  geological  age,  and  the  fossils  which  it  oon- 
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tains  are  the  remains  of  species  of  animals  now  living,  or  but  recently  become 
extinct.  Hence  this  formation  is  unconformable  with  those  below  it,  and  may 
be  found  immediately  overlying  either  of  them,  even  the  lowest,  if  the  others 
are  absent.  If  the  geological  series  was  complete,  we  should  have  above  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  intervening  between  that  formation  and  the  Quaterna- 
ry, the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  series,  embracing  many  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness  of  strata,  and  representing,  in  their  fossil  contents,  all  the 
missing  links  in  the  great  chain  of  organic  life,  which  connect  the  paleozoic 
age  with  the  present.  But  as  the  Quaternary  is  the  most  recent  of  all  the 
geological  systems,  it  may  be  found  resting  directly  upon  any  of  the  above  de- 
posits, from  the  Tertiary  to  the*^most  ancient  stratified  or  igneous  rocks  that  out- 
crop on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  system  includes  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
our  river  valleys,  usually  termed  Alluvium ;  the  Loess,  a  deposit  of  buff-colored 
marly  sands  and  days,  most  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs,  and 
the  Drifl,  which  usually  consists  of  brown  or  bluish  gray,  gravelly  clays,  with 
water- worn  boulders  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  probably  no  locality  in  the  county  where  these  deposits  exceed  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  and  they  attain  their  greatest  development  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  river  bluffs,  where  the  Loess  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  and  rests 
upon  the  Drill  clays.  In  the  interior  of  the  county,  the  Loess  is  generally 
wanting,  and  the  drill  deposits  generally  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  and  consist  of  unstratified  clays,  with  sand  and  gravel,  enclosing 
water-worn  boulders  of  granite,  sienite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  horn-blende  and 
quartzite,  and  also  the  rounded  fragments  of  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of 
the  adjacent  region.  Fragments  of  copper,  lead  ore,  coal,  iron  and  other  min- 
erals are  often  found  in  the  Drift,  or  in  the  gravel  beds  in  the  valleys  of  the 
small  streams,  but  their  occurrence  in  this  position  is  no  indication  of  the  prox- 
imity of  any  valuable  deposit  of  these  minerals,  and  the  fragments  which  are 
found  in  this  position  are  far  removed  from  the  beds  from  which  they  originally 
came  Small  quantities  of  gold  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  washed 
gravel  of  this  formation,  but  nowhere  yet  in  sufficient,  quantity  to  pay  the 
ordinary  price  of  the  labor  necessary  to  secure  it,  jind  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  material  mistaken  for  gold,  is  either  pyrites  of  iron  or  yellow 
mica';  the  former,  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures  or  other  stratified  rocks  of 
the  adjacent  region,  and  the  latter  from  the  decomposed  boulders  of  sienite  or 
gneiss,  transported  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Garhoniferoua    System, 

Coal  Measures, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous System,  and  it  embraces  all  the  coal  seams  and  the  associated  strata, 
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Mid  wben  fally  developed,  attains  a  thickaess  of  eigbt  bandied  or  a  thouand 
feet  in  this  State.  Only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Coal  Measures  are  found  in  this  eounty,  whieh  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  section,  showing  the  general  amngen:ent  and  comparative  tbickneas 
of  the  strata : 


10  to  15  totU      Brown  Mandj  tba^. 
t  to  6  feet        Compflct  gnf  Hmcstone. 


E 


S  to  4  fret     .  BttaBil]ioiiftbale,witliGOBeretloMOfllicc0tODO. 
CosI  leam  No.  4. 


6  te  10  fe«t.       Fire  eUj  and  Mptarla. 


00  to  80  feet 


S  to  6  feet. 


flenditoDS  infl  iHils, 


I 


BlalBh  gnj  arenaeeon  limestone. 
4  to  8  ftet.     :  Bttaminone  and  arigfllaceoae  skalea 
Coal  seam  No.  S. 


Sandy  and  afgOlMeoiu  aiiatea. 


If  to  Iff  feet. 


4  to  0  Ibet. 


16  to  80  feet. 


80to40fbet 


1  to  t  feet. 


lOtoWfeet. 


Qrajr  HmeetonOL 


Bandx  ond  argiUaoeoiiB  shalsK. 


Coal  leam  No.  8. 


Sandftone  and  shale. 


Coal  seam  No.  1. 
Flredax* 

Sandj  shale  and  conglomen^te  sandstone. 
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The  beds  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the  foregoing  section,  are  found  well 
exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  and  also  on  a  small  branch,  which  heads 
near  Pleasant  View,  and  runs  eastwardly  into  Sugar  creek.  They  enclose  coal 
seam  No.  4,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  valuable  in  the  Illinois  Coal  Field, 
which  outcrops  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  from  thence  trends  north- 
westwardly to  Rushville,  underlying  an  elevated  plateau  around  and  between  these 
points,  that  forms  the  water  shed  between  the  tributaries  of  Crooked  creek  and 
Sugar  creek.  The  seam  ranges  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  in  this 
cdunty  averages  about  five  feet.  The  roof  is  generally  a  bituminous  shale,  which 
often  contains  large  nodules  of  dark  blue  or  black  limestone,  filled  with  marine 
shells,  among  which  are  Productus  muricatusj  Clinopistha  radiatay  Pleuropho- 
nts  toleni/ormiSy  P.  radiafus^  Cardiamorpha  Missouriensis,  Discina  nitida, 
Schtzodtu  curttu,  etc.  Above  the  black  shale,  there  is  usually  a  bed  of  bluish 
gray  limestone,  containing  joints  of  crinoidea,  and  a  few  small  brachiopods, 
among  which  the  Spirifer  Uneatus,  and  a  small  variety  of  AthyrU  subtilita,  are 
the  most  common.  The  shale  and  limestone  forms  an  admirable  roof  to  the 
coal  seam,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  Below  the  coal,  there  is  usually,  first,  a  thin  bed  of  shaly 
clay,  and  then  a  bed  of  septaria,  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  Messrs.  M.  Far- 
well  &  Co.,  have  been  mining  this  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  for 
many  years,  for  the  supply  of  steamboats  at  Frederick  four  miles  distant,  on 
the  Illinois  river.  It  was  first  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  hill  where  the 
coal  outcrops,  on  the  breaks  of  a  small  stream  running  into  Sugar  creek,  but  is 
now  worked  mainly  by  shafts  sunk  from  the  general  surface  level  down  to  the 
coal.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Watson  Webb,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  for  the  following  elevations : 


Eight  of  the  coal  seam  at  Pleasant  View,  above  the  high  water  level  of  1844 190 

Above  the  river  bank;  opposite  Beardstown 202 

This  seam  has  so  great  an  elevation,  that  it  will  probably  be  found  under- 
lying only  the  highest  lands  forming  the  water  shed  already  mentioned,  and 
consequently,  extending  over  only  a  limited  area  in  the  southern  part  of  town- 
ship 2  north,  range  1  west,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  2  north,  2  west. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  this  seam  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  county  in  1854,  I  found  it  opened  about  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  town,  where  the  seam  outcrops  in  a  small  ravine,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Rose.  Subsequently,  this  coal  has  been  worked  at  various  points  in  this 
vicinity,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  a  mile  northeast 
of  Rushville,  and  the  coal  was  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet, '  The 
coal  presents  the  same  general  character  here  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant 
View,  and  the  business  of  coal  mining  has  been  greatly  extended,  since  the 
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completion  of  the  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad  to  this  point.  The  seam 
has  a  good  slate  and  limestone  roof,  and  is  underlaid  by  clay  shale  and  septaria, 
below  which  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  passing  into 
sandstone.  Following  down  the  creek,  which  runs  northwardly  from  this  point 
into  Crooked  creek,  the  strata  are  found  well  exposed  down  to  the  horizon  of 
coal  No.  3,  which  lies  nearly,  or  quite,  a  hundred  feet  below.  At  this  point, 
the  beds  between  these  coals  are  more  argillaceous  than  we  found  them  north 
of  Kushville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant  View,  and  showed  the  following 
succession  of  strata,  downward  from  coal  No.  4 :  » 

PEET. 

Fire  clay  and  shale,  with  septaria 8  to  10 

Clay  shale 26  '*  30 

Sandy  shales 80  "  40 

Thin  bedded  concretionary  sandstone 8  "  10 

Bluish  gray  calcareous  sandstone 2  '*    S 

Clay  shale 2  *<    8 

Black  shale 8  "    4 

Coal  No.  3 2  "    8 

The  lower  coal  at  this  locality,  is  reported  to  be  2}  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  opening  had  been  filled  up,  so  that  we  could  not  obtain  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  it  at  this  point.  The  calcareous  sandstone  over  this  coal,  contains 
joints  of  crinoidea,  and  the  overlying  concretionary  sandstone  contains  frag- 
ments of  plants,  among  which  were  many  broad,  ribbon-like  leaves  of  Cordaites. 
Near  Oakland  Station,  on  Sugar  creek,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Kushville,  No. 
3  is  found  outcropping  at  several  points  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  averages 
here  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  roof  of  shale  and  sandstone.  The 
limestone  which  often  intervenes  between  this  seam  and  No.  2,. was  seen  out- 
cropping below  the  coal  exposed  here,  but  the  underlying  coal  being  below  the 
creek  valley,  was  not  seen. 

Northeast  of  Pleasant  View,  a  good  exposure  of  all  the  beds,  down  to  the 
horizon  of  No.  2  coal,  may  be  seen  on  the  small  stream  running  northwardly 
into  Sugar  creek,  and  the  following  is  the  order  of  succession  here,  below  coal 
No  4: 

RST. 

Coal  No.  4 4  to    5 

Cl^y  shale  and  septaria 8  "  10 

Sandstone  and  shale 116 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone / 8  **  10 

Black  shale,  with  concretions  of  dark  blue  limestone 4  "    6 

Blue  shale,  with  streaks  of  coal  (No.  8) , 2**    8 

Sandy  and  argillaoeous  shales.  •• • •• 56 

Coal            '\  2 

Clay  shale    I  No.  2  coal.  8 

Coal            J                                                                              .  2  "    8 

Fire  clay  and  clay  shale 20  "  25 
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By  the  foregoing  section  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  intervening  between 
coals  3  and  4  are  mainly  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  and  the  same  is  true  at 
some  other  localities,  and  a  portion  of  this  sandstone  is  a  very  good  freestone, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville,  and  for  foun- 
dation walls  in  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  region.  This  sandstone  is  well 
exposed  on  the  breaks  of  the  streams  north  of  Hushville,  and  affords  nearly  all 
the  building  stone  used  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Coal  No.  3  is  not  so  regu- 
lar in  its  development  as  either  No.  4  above  it,  or  No.  2  below,  and  is  frequently 
replaced  by  bituminous  shales.  It  is  worked,  however,  at  several  localities  ia 
this  county,  where  it  ranges  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  On  Coal  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  Frederick,  tunnels  have  been  opened  in  this 
seam  along  its  line  of  outcrop,  where  the  coal  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  but  is  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  the  seam  above.  A  sec- 
tion on  this  creek,  show:^  all  the  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  from 
the  horizon  of  No.  3  coal,  down  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  as 
follows : 

FEET. 

Soft  yellow  limestone 2 

Bituminous  shale 2 

Coal,  No.  3. 2  to      8 

Shale 12  "  16 

Hard  bluish  gray  limestone 4  ^    6 

Clay  shale 16  "  18 

Coal  No.  2 l^ 

Blue  and  green  sandy  shales 20  "  25 

Hard  calcareous  sandstone 10  "  12 

Ferruginous  shales 6 

Calcareous  shale  with  fossils 8 

Blue  and  gray  shale 10  **  12 

Shaly  sandstone 8  **    4 

At  this  point  coal  No.  2  is  too  thin  to  be  worked,  and  No.  1  is  wanting  alto- 
gether, its  place  beins^  below  the  three  foot  bed  of  calcareous  shale,  which 
contains  several  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  found  in  connection  with  coal 
No.  1,  in  Fulton  county.  At  Spillar's  mine,  a  mile  and  a-half  above  Frederick} 
No.  3  ranges  from  30  to  36  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  appears  to  be 
decidedly  better  in  quality  than  that  obtained  from  the  same  seam  on  Coal 
creek.  A  half  mile  below  Spillar's,  the  gray  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group 
is  seen  just  above  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  has  been  quarried  to 
supply  a  lime  kiln  at  this  point.  The  conglomerate  sandstone  is  not  repre- 
sented here,  but  the  ferruginous  shale  usually  found  above  No.  1  coal,  is  found 
here  resting  directly  upon  the  limestone. 

A  half  mile  above  Frederick,  all  the  beds,  from  coal  No.  3  down  to  the  base 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  are  exposed  in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  but  neither  of  the 
—11 
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coals  are  thick  enough  at  this  point  to  be  worked.     The  following  section  was 
made  here,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  blu£f: 

FEBT.      IN, 

Sand  stone •   10 

Buff-colored,  thin  bedded  limestone , 4to    6 

Shale 12 

Bituminous  shale,  (Coal  No.  3,) 2  "    3 

Shale 42 

Thin  coal,  No.  2 0      6 

Fire  clay  and  shale • 20 

Thincoal,No.  1   0      6 

Fire  clay,  shale  and  iron  ore ...•• •  6 

Sandstone 6 

This  is  the  only  locality  that  we  met  with  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this 
county,  where  one  or  more  of  these  coal  seams  was  not  developed  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked,  but  there  may  be  other  points  also,  where  the  coal  is 
either  absent  altogether,  or  replaced  with  bituminous  shale. 

At  the  place  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32, 

township  2  north,  range  1  east,  there  are  two  bands  of  iron  ore  in  the  shale 

below  coal  No.  2,  that  will  afford  a  very  good  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 

iron.     These  bands  of  iron  ore  occur  just  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal, 

which  is  not  developed  here,  and  they  are  respectively  12  and  6  inches  in 

thickness,  separated  by  about  two  feet  of  shale.     The  section  at  this  locality 

is  as  follows : 

n.      uf. 

Massive  sandstone • • 80to40 

Silicious  limestone 3  '*    4 

Bitummous shale,  (Coal  No.  8,).   ,...i 3  '^    6 

Shale 27 

Hard  gray  limestone 6 

Shale... 14 

Brash  coal,  )  1 

Shale,  [  Coal  No.  2.  2 

Coal,  )  2 

Shale  and  sandstone 12 

Iron  ore • ••  1 

Shale 2 

Iron  ore 0      6 

Shale,  with  thin  bands  of  iron  ore 6 

Sandstone  and  streaks  of  coal,  (No.  1,)  18 

Hard  gray  limestone,  of  the  St  Louis  groap ; 10 

A  little  west  of  Chadsey's  place,  coal  No.  2  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  John 
Rebman,  where  the  seam  is  three  feet  thick,  according  to  the  report  of  those 
living  near,  but  the  roof  had  fallen  in  so  that  it  could  not  be  measured  when 
we  were  at  the  locality.  It  is  probable  that  the  parting  of  shale,  which 
separates  this  coal  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  thinned  out  here  so  that  the 
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two  diyisioos  form  but  odo  seam.  On  the  same  branch,  a  little  higher  up,  the 
bituminous  shale  of  coal  No.  3  is  about  three  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  a  few 
inches  of  impure  coal.  The  shale  contains  large  concretions  of  dark  blue  arena- 
ceous limestone,  containing  fossil  shells,  among  which  were  Aviculopecfen 
rectalaterareay  Cardiomarpha  Mmouriensis,  two  or  three  species  of  small  Gonial 
tileSj  ProductvA  Prattenanus  and  Chonetes  mesoloha.  The  hard  gray  limestone 
which  intervenes  between  these  coal  seams,  at  Chadsey's  place,  and  at  many 
other  points  in  this  county,  was  wanting  here.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  six 
feet  thick,  and  more  or  less  concretionary  in  structure,  and  resembles,  in  ita 
lithological  characters,  the  concretionary  member  of  the  8t  Louis  group,  but 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  fossils,  which  consist  of  two  or  three  species 
of  Naticopsis,  Spirifer  Uneatus,  Pleurotimaria  sphxrulata  and  Athyris  suhtUita, 
The  lower  division  of  the  Coal  Measures,  embracing  the  horizon  of  the 
three  lower  coal  seams,  underlies  nearly  all  the  highlands  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  this  county,  and  are  found  outcropping  on  all  the  principal 
streams  and  their  tributaries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  on  Crooked 
creek,  and  the  region  lying  west  of  that  stream,  the  beds  rise  so  that  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  conglomerate  sandstone,  form  the  principal 
outcrops  in  the  bluffs  of  the  creek,  while  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  sometimes  including  coal  No.  2,  are  found 
underlying  the  adjacent  highlands.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  coal,  except 
No.  2,  will  be  found  west  of  Crooked  creek,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  of 
any  economical  importance. 

The  upper  seam  developed  in  this  county,  or  No.  4  of  the  general  section,  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville  and  Pleasant  View,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  coal  in  the  county,  and  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  region  adjacent  to  ita  outcrop,  for  many 
years.  Its  position  in  the  series,  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  consequently,  it  is  only  found  under- 
lying the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  county,  comprising  a  belt  of  country  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width,  extending  northwesterly  from  Pleasant  View  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Rushville,  where  the  surface  level  gradually 
slopes  away  towards  Crooked  creek,  and  soon  sinks  below  the  level  of  this  coal. 
No  deep  mining  will  be  necessary  to  reach  this  seam,  for  if  found  at  all,  it  will 
be  at  a  depth  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet,  or  less,  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  found  outcropping  on  the  head- waters  of  several  of  the  small  streams, 
that  serve  to  drain  the  elevated  region  which  it  underlies.  The  seams  below 
this  are  generally  too  thin  to  be  worked  at  the  present  time,  except  along  their 
outcrop,  where  tunnels  can  be  driven  into  them,  and  the  coal  taken  out  without 
the  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  down  to  the  coal,  through  the  overlying  strata. 
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Nos.  2  and  3  vary  in  tbicl^esB  from  two  to  three  feet,  while  No.  1  was  not  met 
with  in  the  coanty  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  any  economical  value. 

St.  Louis  Group, — The  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  in 
this  county,  is  restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  principal  streams,  and  to  the  Illi* 
nois  river  bluffs,  between  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek  and  the  south  line  of  the 
county.  The  St.  Louis  group,  which  comprises  the  upper  division  of  the  series, 
consists  of  a  gray  concretionary  limestone  of  variable  thickness,  ranging  from  five 
to  twenty  feet,  forming  the  upper  member  of  the  group,  below  which  we  find  a 
brown  magnesian  limestone,  sometimes  quite  massive,  and  in  regular  beds,  and 
at  other  localities,  intercalated  with  shales,  or  passing  into  a  thin  bedded  or 
shaly  limestone. 

The  concretionary  limestone  is  not  very  regular  in  its  development,  but  often 
occurs  in  isolated  patches  or  outliers,  and  is  a  rough  gray  limestone,  presenting 
no  regular  lines  of  bedding,  but  usually  concretionary  or  brecciated  in  its  struc- 
ture.  It  outcrops  at  intervals,  along  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  its 
whole  course  in  this  county,  and  also  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as 
far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  Browning,  where  it  disappears.  It  was  also  found 
on  Sugar  creek,  as  far  up  as  McKee's  mill,  on  section  17,  township  2  north, 
range  1  east.  The  only  fossils  that  were  obtained  from  this  limestone,  was  the 
Lithostrotion  canadense^  a  silicious  coral  that  abounds  in  it  almost  everywhere, 
and  is  found  weathered  out  in  the  beds  of  the  streams j  in  masses,  often  of  con. 
siderable  size,  which,  from  the  polygonal  form  of  the  single  corallites  that  go 
to  form  the  mass,  are  often  called  petrified  honey  comb.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham, we  found  this  limestone  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  the 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures.  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  and  also  a  magnesian  limestone  about  ten  feet  thick,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  St.  Louis  group  at  this  locality. 

The  magnesian  limestone  is  far  more  regular  in  its  development  than  the 
concretionary  limestone,  and  is  usually  of  a  rusty  brown  color  on  the  surface, 
from  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  which  it  contains.  It  contains  a  few  species  of 
fossils,  among  which  are  Productus  Altoneims^  Archimedes  Worfheni^  Spirifer 
Keokuk^  Rhi/nchonella  mutata,  and  a  large  Conularia^  perhaps  G,  Missouriensvs 
of  Swallow.  This  limestone  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  at  Frederick,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Schuyler  City,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  where 
we  found  it  exposed  in  the  river  bluffs. 

Keokuk  Group. — Only  the  upper  portion  of  this  group  is  exposed  in  this 
county,  and  its  greatest  development  appears  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  The  greatest  thickness  exposed  here  is 
about  fifly  feet,  of  which  the  lower  fifteen  feet  is  a  thin  bedded  limestone,  con- 
taining many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  above  which  there  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  of  calcareo-argillaceous  shales,  containing  geodes  of  quartz 
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and  chalcedony.  The  easterly  dip  of  the  strata  is  considerably  more  than  the 
fall  of  the  creek  in  that  direction,  and  these  beds  dip  below  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  befoVe  it  strikes  the  north  line  of  Brown  county.  The  thin  bedded 
limestones  which  occur  at  the  base  of  the  section  near  Birmingham,  contain 
many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  group,  among  which  are  Archimedes 
Owenanq,  Productus  punctatus,  Agaricocrinus  Americanus,  Flatycrinui  Saffordi^ 
Spirifer  Keokuk^  and  S^  neglectus.  The  geodiferous  shales  above,  contain  the 
common  geodes,  lined  with  quartz  crystals  and  mammillary  calcedony,  and  more 
rarely,  crystals  of  dolomite,  calc  spar,  and  zinc  blende.  The  limestones  locally 
intercalated  in  the  shale,  contains  the  same  species  of  foasils  that  are  found  in 
the  limestones  below. 


Economical     Oeology. 

Coal, — The  most  important  and  valuable  mineral  resource  of  this  county 
consists  of  the  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  which  underlie  the  greater  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  especially  that  portion  of  the  county  lying  west  of  Crooked 
creek.  Until  quite  recently,  the  coal  of  this  county  has  had  no  outlet  to 
market,  except  as  it  was  required  for  home  consumption,  but  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  to  Rushville,  and  its  probable  extension,  at  an  early  day, 
into  and  through  a  region  further  south,  which  is  but  poorly  supplied  with 
coal,  a  ready  market  will  be  found  for  all  the  coal  of  this  county.  The  upper 
seam  is  the  most  valuable,  and,  from  its  greater  thickness  and  excellent  roof, 
can  be  mined  more  economically  than  either  of  the  lower  seams.  Its  average 
thickness  is  nearly  five  feet,  and  its  product  about  five  million  of  tons  to  the 
square  mile.  It  aflfords  a  hard,  bright  coalj  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  is  traversed  by  vertical  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are 
often  stained  with  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  of 
this  coal,  from  the  mines  near  Pleasant  View*  by  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former 
chemist  and  assistant  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  is  reported  in  Nor- 
wood's *^  Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,''  page  24  : 

Specific  gravity 1.286 

Loss  in  coking 40.60 

Total  weight  of  coke 69.40 

100.00 

Analysis :  Moisture 6.0 

Volatile  matters 84.6 

Carbon  in  coke 62.9 

Ashes  (deep  red) 6.6 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 67.8 

Another  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Rose*s  coal  bank,  near  Rushville,  from 
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the  same  report,  is  as  follows,  and  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  variable  char- 
acter of  the  coals  from  the  same  seam  at  different  localities  : 

Specific  gravity 1.30S 

Loss  in  coking 41.6 

Total  weight  of  coke 68.4 

100.00 

Analysis :    Moisture 4.5 

Volatile  mattera 87.1 

Carbon  in  coke 46.1 

Ashes,  (white) 12.8 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coaL 51.79 

The  two  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  are  not  so 
extensively  worked  at  the  present  time  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  but  as 
they  underlie  a  far  greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  upper  seam,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  in  the  aggregate.  No.  3  is 
worked  by  Mr.  Spillar,  about  a  mile  above  Frederick,  and  affords  an  excellent 
coal,  containing  less  of  the  bi-sulphuret  of  iron  than  the  coal  from  the  upper 
seam.  No.  2  is  often  divided  by  a  parting  of  clay  shale,  and  the  divisions  are 
then  usually  too  thin  to  be  worked,  but  at  other  localities,  it  forms  a  solid  seam 
from  too  to  three  feet  thick.  One  or  both  of  these  seams  will  be  found  under- 
lying the  greater  portion  of  the  uplands  north  and  east  of  Crooked  creek,  and 
accessible  at  many  points  in  the  county,  remote  from  the  outcrop  of  the  upper 
seam,  and  their  value  and  importance  will  be  eventually  appreciated,  as  popu- 
lation increases,  and  the  demand  for  coal  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
purposes  becomes  more  imperative. 

Clays. — :Clays  suitable  for  fire  brick  and  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  are 
usually  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  bed 
of  clay  shale  below  coal  No.  2,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  at  Ripley,  in 
Brown  county,  is  also  found  here.  We  found  an  exposure  of  it  on  the  place  for- 
merly owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  Sugar  creek,  where  it  presented 
the  same  general  appearance  as  at  Ripley,  and  appeared  to  be  equally  well 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  potter's  ware.  At  the  coal  bank  of  McKee  and 
Chadsey,  on  the  head-waters  of  McKee's  creek,  north  of  Rushville,  there  is  % 
bed  of  excellent  fire  clay  under  the  upper  coal  seam,  from  four  to  six  feet  thick. 
This  may  be  only  a  local  development,  however,  as  at  all  the  other  localities  in 
the  county  where  we  saw  this  under-clay  exposed,  it  partook  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  clay  shale,  and  was  also  rather  too  thin  to  be  of  any  economical  value. 
The  fire  clay  below  coal  No.  2,  is  usually  of  a  good  quality,  and  may  be  profit- 
ably worked  in  connection  with  the  coal,  when  it  is  two  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. Wherever  a  seam  of  good  fire  clay  occurs  with  these  lower  coals,  it  will 
add  materially  to  their  value,  enabling  the  miner  to  drift  more  economically 
for  both  together,  than  he  could  do  for  the  coal  alone. 
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Iron  Ore, — Iron,  either  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  or  sulpharet,  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  through  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  latter  is  almost  always 
found  more  or  less  in  the  coal  itself,  thereby  greatly  deteriorating  its  value. 
A  very  good  argillaceous  iron  ore  occurs  on  Sagar  creek,  on  the  place  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  James  A.  Chadsey,  on  section  32,  township  2  north,  range  1 
east,  intercalated  in  the  shale  below  No.  2  coal.  It  occurs  in  several  bandsi 
the  thickest  one  being  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  next  in  importance,  about  six 
inches,  and  then  some  thinner  ones,  making  altogether,  an  aggregate  of  about 
two  feet  in  thickness  of  iron  ore,  distributed  through  some  five  or  six  feet  of 
shale.  An  analysis  of  this  ore  by  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner,  of  Chicago,  is 
given  in  this  place,  and  also,  for  comparison,  the  analysis  of  a  similar  ore  from 
Pennsylvania : 

Analysifi  of  Chadsey^g  iron  ore: 

Protoxide  of  iron 52.81 

Lime 1.16 

Magnesia 1.48 

Silica 8.84 

Alumina 10.44 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 26.77 

100.00 

Analysis  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  from  Pennsylvania,  as  determined  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rodgers : 

Peroxide  of  iron 23 

Protoxide  of  iron 53.03 

Lime 8.83 

Magnesia 1.77 

Silica 1,40 

Alumina ....   63 

Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  bitumen 39.61 

100.00 

In  regard  to  the  Schuyler  county  ore,  Messrs.  Blaney  and  Mariner  remark 
as  follows :  '^  The  Chadsey  iron  ore  is  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  comparing  favorably  with  the  Pennsylvania  ores,  the  analysis 
of  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  given  for  comparison."  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  good  quality  of  this  ore  from  Schuyler  county,  and  the  only  point  that 
remains  to  be  determined  is,  whether  it  can  be  found  in  a  sufficient  body  to 
justify  the  erection  of  an  iron  furnace  in  this  vicinity.  Iron  ore  of  similar 
quality,  is  found  at  about  the  same  horizon,  at  several  localities  in  this  and  the 
adjoii^tng  counties,  but  nowhere  in  large  bodies. 

Building  Stone, — Good  building  stone  is  tolerably  abundant  in  this  county, 
and  is  accessible  on  nearly  all  the  streams.  The  sandstones  below  the  main 
coal  seam,  furnishes  a  free-stone  of  good  quality,  which  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  jail  in  Rushville.     The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to 
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three  feet,  and  the  rock  is  even  textured,  and  is  easily  cut  and  dressed,  and  is 
used  for  caps  and  sills,  as  well  as  for  foundation  walls,  and  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses for  which  a  building  stone  is  required.  It  outcrops  on  McKee's  creek, 
north  of  Rushville,  and  also  on  the  small  branch  running  east  from  Pleasant 
View  into  Sugar  creek. 

The  brown  niagnesian  limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  best 
material  for  culverts,  bridge  abutments  and  similar  purposes,  where  the  rock  is 
required  to  withstand  the  combined  influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  It  out- 
crops along  the  bluflii  of  Crooked  creek,  through  its  whole  extent  in  this  county, 
and  also  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Frederick. 

The  Keokuk  limestone,  underlying  the  geodiferous  shales  of  that  group, 
afford  some  good  building  stone,  but  its  outcrop  is  limited  to  the  bed  of  Crooked 
creek,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  At  the  best  exposures,  which 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  the  rock  was  rather  thin  bedded 
and  cherty,  but  this  was  on  the  exposed  outcrop  of  the  bed,  where  the  strata 
had  been  split  into  thin  layers  by  the  combined  influence  of  frost  and  moisture. 
If  quarries  were  opened  in  this  rock,  extending  back  beyond  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  it  would  be  found  to  improve  in  quality.  For  caps  and 
sills,  where  a  handsome  cut  stone  is  desired,  this  bed  will  afford  the  best  mate- 
rial for  that  purpose,  that  can  be  found  in  this  county. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — The  concretionary  gray  limestone,  which  forms  the 
upper  divieion  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  furnishes  the  best  limestone  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  it  may 
be  found  in  the  bluffs  of  Crooked  creek,  through  nearly  its  whole  course,  and 
at  intervals,  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  as  far  north  as  Browning. 

At  Birmingham,  this  limestone  is  eighteen  feet  in  thickness,  which  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  more  than  it  will  average,  but  it  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  it  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  limestone  to  supply  the  demand  for 
lime  in  thia  county,  for  all  time  to  come.  A  fair  article  of  lime  may  also  be 
made  from  the  Keokuk  limestone,  but  where  the  other  is  accessible,  it  is  always 
to  be  preferred. 

The  limestone  over  the  upper  coal  seam,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rushville,  has 
also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  slack  readily  after 
bomiog,  and  would,  probably,  make  a  dark  colored  lime.  The  abundant  sup- 
ply of  both  wood  and  eoal  in  this  county,  will  justify  the  manufacture  of  lime 
«o  as  Urge  a  scale  as  the  wants  of  the  adjacent  region  shall  demand. 

H^infl  awl  Clay^  for  brick  making,  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
%u\  may  be  readily  obtained  at  nearly  every  locality  where  the  manufacture  of 
tf,u,fti'm  hnek  is  desirable.  The  brown  clay,  forming  the  sub-soil  over  a  large 
y^O,fk  fA  the  surface,  answers  a  good  purpose  for  brick  making,  and  sand  is 
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abandant  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
in  the  Loess  which  caps  the  river  bluffs. 

Mineral  Springs, — A  sample  of  mineral  water  was  sent  to  me  from  this 
county,  the  locality  of  the  spring  not  given,  which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Blaney  for 
analysis,  and  the  following  is  his  report :  "  Has  an  acid  reaction,  a  strong 
styptic  taste,  a  trace  of  organic  matter,  and  an  obscure  trace  of  chlorides.  The 
residue,  afler  evaporation  to  dryness,  does  not  give  efflorescence  with  acids.  A 
wine  gallon  (231  cubic  inches)^  by  direct  determination,  gives  a  residue 
156  28-1000  grains  of  solid  matter,  which  consists  of — 

Sulphate  of  lime YS.QSe 

*'          magnesia. » 2.982 

ProUy-sulphate  of  iron » 69.969 

Silica 1.316 

Alkaline  sulphates 7.886 

166.028" 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

This  coanty  contains  a  flliperfioial  area  of  about  twenty-four  townships,  or 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Knox  and  Peoria  counties,  on  the  east  by  Peoria 
county  and  the  Illinois  river,  on  the  south  by  Schiiylor  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  Schuyler,  McDonough  and  Warren  counties. 

The  principal  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Illinois  river,  forming  its  main 
boundary  on  the  east  and  southeast  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles ;  Spoon 
river  and  its  tributaries,  which  traverse  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  county, 
from  north  to  south,  and  Copperas  creek,  which  drains  a  considerable  area  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  These  streams  drain  the  whole  area  of  the 
county,  and  their  valleys  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  highlands. 

The  surface  was  originally  nearly  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timbered 
lands,  the  former  occupying  the  most  elevated  positions  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  Illinois  river  bottoms,  while  the  timber  belts  are  mainly  re- 
stricted to  the  more  broken  ,lands  skirting  the  water  courses.  Much  of  the 
original  timber,  however,  has  been  cleared  away  in  developing  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  and  splendid  farms  now  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
area  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Much  of 
the  upland  was  originally  timbered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sugar-maple,  black 
walnut,  linden,  hackberry,  elm,  honey-locust  and  wild-cherry,  indicating  a  very 
rich  and  productive  soil.  This  growth  of  timber  usually  prevails  where  the 
Loess  overlies  the  drift  clays  on  a  tolerably  level  surface,  and  these  lands,  in 
their  productive  qualities,  are  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Where  the  surface 
is  broken  into  sharp  ridges,  along  the  borders  of  the  smaller  streams,  black  and 
white  oak,  and  hickoiy  is  the  prevailing  timber,  and  the  soil  is  a  thin  choco- 
late colored,  or  brown,  clay  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  grain,  clover 
or  fruit.     The  praines  in  this  county  generally  have  a  rolling  surface,  though, 
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in  the  region  about  Fairviow,  there  are  some  quite  flat  prairies  that  require 
draining  in  wet  seasons.  The  soil  On  the  prairies  is  a  dark  brown  or  black 
mould,  varying  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sub-soil  of  brown  clay 
loam. 

The  bottom  lands,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Illinois  river  in  this  county, 
are  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  timber, 
though  there  is  some  bottom  prairie  near  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.  A  good 
deal  of  this  bottom  land  is  too  low  and  marshy  for  cultivation,  but  where  it  is 
sufficiently  elevated,  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  productive.  The 
blufls  generally  range  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  are  usually  cut  into  sharp  ridges  by  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams  that  drain  the  adjacent  region.  The  lower  part  of  these  blufis,  to  the 
height  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet,  consist  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
Goal  Measures  into  which  the  original  valley  was  excavated,  and  their  elevation 
has  been  subsequently  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  Drift  clays  and  lacus- 
trine deposits  upon  them.  The  valley  of  Spoon  river  seldom  exceeds  a  mile  in 
width,  and  is  excavated  into  the  Lower  Obrboniferous  limestone  on  that  part  of 
its  course,  extending  from  Seaville  to  Beroadotte.  The  depth  of  this  valley  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illinois  river,  but  the  lower  rocks  are  reached 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  which  brings  the  lime- 
stones nearer  to  the  surface  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county. 

Surface     Q  e  ol o  g  y  . 

The  surface  deposits  of  Fulton  county  consist  of  DrHlt  clays  and  gravel,  with 
the  subsequent  lacustrine  and  alluvial  accumulations.  The  Drift  proper,  ranges 
in  thickness  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  or  more,  and  is  usually  composed  of 
brown  and  bluish  colored  clays  with  gravel,  and  boulders  of  metamorphic  and 
igneous  rooks,  varying  in  size  from  a  pebble  to  masses  of  several  tons  weight. 
Usually,  the  brown  clays  constitute  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  the 
blue  clays  the  lower.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  a  bed  of  ferruginous  conglom- 
erate, about  two  feet  in  thickness,  underlies  the  Drifl  clays,  and  similar  beds, 
in  local  outliers,  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  position,  at  several  localities 
in  the  State.  This  conglomerate  exactly  resembles  the  bed  at  Metropolis,  in 
Massac  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  has  been  usually  referred  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  and  may  be  of  the  same  age.  • 

On  the  west  side  of  Big  creek  bridge,  near  Canton,  in  grading  the  track  for 
the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  a  band  of  black  mould  or  soil,  containing  leaves  and 
fragments  of  wood,  was  found  below  the  Driflb  clays,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  part 
of  the  ancient  soil  covering  the  surface  anterior  to  the  Drid  epoch.  A  similar 
bed  has  been  found  in  sinking  shafts  and  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
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indicating  the  prevalence  of  dry  land  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  State,  daring  the  Post-tertiary  period.  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of 
Canton,  reports  a  similar  bed  of  black  peaty  soil,  four  feet  in  thickness,  under- 
lying the  town  of  Fairview,  at  the  depth  of  eleven  feet.  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  Drift  occur  along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston» 
where  the  beds  range  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  while  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  county,  their  general  range  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet. 

The  Loess  caps  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  extends  back  for  three  or 
four  miles,  with  a  constantly  diminishijig  thickness,  towards  the  interior  of  the 
coanty.  This  deposit  consists  of  buff,  or  light  brown,  loamy  sand,  imperfectly 
stratified,  and'  locally  contains  an  abundance  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells, 
such  as  now  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  fresh  water  ponds.  Its  presence  in 
the  river  bluffs  is  often  indicated  by  bald,  grassy  knobs,  which  prevail  more  or 
less  wherever  this  formation  is  extensively  developed.  It  is  always  uncon- 
formable with  the  underlying  deposits,  and  presents  its  greatest  thickness 
immediately  at  the  river  bluffs,  thinning  out  rapidly  towards  the  interior  of  the 
adjacent  region.  Where  it  forms  the  sub-soil,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  loamy  elay 
soil,  we  find  the  heaviest  growth  of  upland  timber,  such  as  sugar-maple,  linden, 
wild-cherry,  black  walnut  and  elm,  and  the  lands,  when  reduced  to  cultivation, 
are  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State.  This  is  the  character  of  some  of 
the  timbered  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  at  some  other  points  in  the 
county  adjacent  to  the  river  bluffs.  When  this  formation  was  deposited,  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  our  large  rivers,  was  a  vast 
fresh  water  lake,  into  which  the  sandy  material  that  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  this  formation  was  transported  by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  streams  of 
running  water  that  drained  the  adjacent  highlands.  The  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains, are  mostly  of  the  same  species  of  land  and  fresh  water  shells  that  now 
inhabit  the  adjacent  region,  but  occasionally  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth, 
Mastodon,  Megalonyx,  and  some  other  extinct  mammalia  have  been  found  in  it 
in  this  State. 

Older    Geological    Formations. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  this  C3unty  belong,  mainly,  to  the  Coal  Measures,  with 
a  limited  exposure  of  the  St.  Louis  limestone  in  the  valley  of  Spoon  river. 
Nearly  all  the  uplands  in  the  county  are  underlaid  by  coal,  and  we  have  found 
here  the  most  complete  exposure  of  the  productive  Coal  Measures  that  have 
been  met  with  in  the  State,  and  hence  the  section  constructed  in  this  county 
will  be  considered  a  typical  one,  and  will  be  used  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
coal  strata  throughout  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  We  have 
found  here  seven  conseOutive  seams,  all  exposed  by  their  natural  outcrop. 
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within  the  county,  and  all,  except  the  upper  one,  have  heen  worked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  these  seams  is  ahout  twentj-fivo 
feet«  and  their  individual  range  is  from  twenty  inches  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  three  lower  seams  outcrop  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county,  especially  along  the  hluffs  of  Spoon  river,  and  as  the  general  dip  of  the 
strata  is  to  the  eastward,  they  pass  below  the  level  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  aro, 
therefore,  not  seen  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  The  upper  seams 
underlie  nearly  all  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  one  of 
them,  No.  4,  is  found  south  of  Spoon  river,  underlying  the  high  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astoria.  The  following  section,  compiled  from  careful  measure- 
ments made  at  the  outcrops  seen  in  various  portions  of  the  county,  will  show 
the  relative  position  of  these  coals  with  each  other,  and  the  character  and  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated  : 

Section  qf  the  Coal  Meoiuret  in  Fulton  County: 


4  to  6  feet. 


IStoiOfeet 


vrfeet 


StoSfeet. 


Thin  bedded  gray  limestone. 

Shalee  baft  pftrttaDj  ezpoced. 
Coal  eeam  No.  7. 

Shale  and  ahaly  eandatone. 

ArglllaceoaB  limestone  and  bitnmiuoa*  atiale. 
Coal  seam  No.  Q. 


6  to  10  feet.       Firs  clay  and  nodnlar  limeatone. 


16  to  W  feet. 


9  to  8  feet 


S5  to  to  feet. 


S  to  6  feet 


8to6feet 


Sandstone  and  shale. 

Black  shale  and  nodnles  of  limestone. 
Coal  seam  No.  6. 

Sandy  and  aigiUaceooeshales. 

Bitominoiis  shale  and  limestone. 
Coal  seam  No.  4. 
Clay  shale  and  septaria. 


60  to  80  feet. 


Sandstones  and  sandy  shales. 
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2  to  6  feet. 


3  to  4  feet. 


80  to  40  feet. 


40  to  60  feet. 


a  to  6  feet. 


1  to  6  feet. 


S  to  3  feet. 


Dark  blae  eilicions  limestone. 
Black  shale. 

Coal  seam  No.  8. 


Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  and  sandstone. 


Coal  seam  No.  S. 


Sandstone. and  shale. 


flO  to  80  feet. 


Bitnminoas  limestone  and  band  of  ir^^n  ore. 

Bitominoiu  shale. 

Coal  seam  No.  1. 
Clay  shale  or  flre  clay. 

Conglomerate  sandstone  and  shale. 


These  coals  we  have  numbered  from  the  bottom  upward,  and  they  will  bo 
described  in  the  same  order.  The  only  point  in  the  county  where  we  found 
No.  1  sufficiently  developed  to  be  worked  profitably,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sea- 
ville,  on  the  west  side  of  Spoon  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  T.  P.  &  W.  rail- 
road. The  seam  is  worked  here  at  two  localities,  one  above  the  railroad  bridge 
and  the  other  below.  At  these  mines,  the  coal  averages  about  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  mined  by  tunneling  into  the  bluff  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam. 
About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  westward  of  Mr.  Harris's  mine,  below  Seaville 
Station,  the  seam  is  divided  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  soon  thickens  to  the 
westward,  to  three  or  four  feet,  and  thus  destroys  the  value  of  the  seam  for 
mining.  The  roof  consists  of  a  bituminous  shale,  that  ranges  in  thickness  from 
one  to  six  feet,  above  which  there  is  a  bed  of  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  from 
three  to  six  feet  thick,  forming,  altogether,  an  excellent  roof  to  the  coal. 

The  limestone  at  this  locality,  has  afforded  an  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
several  of  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  especially  characteristic  of 
tne  upper  coals.     We  obtained  the  following  species  at  this  locality :  Athi/ris 
snhtilitay  Retzia  punctiUfera^   Spiri/h'  cameratus,  S,  KenttwkensiSj  S,  opt'nmSy 
Prodivctus  PratlenanuSj  P,  nana,  P.  puiictatus,  Orthis  carhonaria,  Terebratvla 
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hovulam^  Schizodufi  Alpinus,  S.  ampins^  Macrocheilus  inhahiltSy  Eupachycrinua 
tubercidahUy  or  a  closely  allied  species,  Zeacrinm  mticrospinus,  and  several  un- 
determiued  species  of  Bryozoa,  This  group  of  fossils,  if  found  in  connection 
with  a  coal,  the  position  of  which  could  not  be  determined  from  the  associated 
strata,  would  Certainly  be  considered  as  strongly  indicating  an  upper  coal  hori- 
zon, and  their  oocurrence  here  at  the  very  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  shows 
that  many  species  at  least,  of  the  fauna  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  range 
through  the  wliole  extent  of  the  coal-bearing  strata. 

We  also  found  this  seam  well  exposed  in  the  cuts  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad, 
through  the  blufiis  on  the  north  side  of  Spoon  river,  below  Lewiston.  It  is 
divided  here  by  a  parting  of  shale,  which  leaves  both  divisions  of  the  seam  too 
thin  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for  mining,  as  the  average  thickness  of  the 
two  divisions  ranges  from  six  to  twelve  inches  only,  and  they  are  too  widely 
separated  at  this  point  to  be  mined  together.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bcrnadotte,  a 
good  section  of  the  lower  coals  may  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  but 
the  horizon  of  No.  1  coal  was  only  indicated  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  four 
feet  in  thickness. 

The  following  section  was  made  near  Bernadotte  : 

FEKT.  IN. 

Shale  and  sandstone 38 

Coal  No.  2? .' 2    6 

Fire  clay 8 

Arenaceous  limestone 1 

Clay  shale 4 

Bituminous  shale 1     8 

Clay  shale 4 

Rand  of  septaria 1 

Shale  and  sandstone 10 

Bituminous  slate. 1     6 

Sandstone  and  shale 24 

Bituminous  shale  (Coal  No.  1  ?) 4 

Clay  shale  with  iron  ore 5to  6 

Sandstone  and  shale 15  *<  20 

St  Louis  limestone    6 

No.  1  coal  is  probably  represented  in  the  above  section  by  the  lower  bed  of 
bituminous  shale,  and  we  find  two  additional  seams  of  bituminous  shale  below 
the  upper  coal  in  this  section  that  are  not  found  at  Seaville.  Nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  equivalency  of  the  strata  at  these  localities,  as  at 
both,  the  sandstane  at  the  base  of  the  section  rests  directly  upon  the  St.  Louis 
limestone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  a  seam  of 
cannel  coal  occurs,  occupying,  apparently,  about  the  same  horizon  as  the  lower 
bed  of  bituminous  shale  in  the  foregoing  section,  though,  from  the  imperfect 
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exposure  of  the  strata  associated  with  it,  its  exact  position  cotdd  not  be  accu- 
rately determined.  The  seam  is  here  only  about  14  to  20  inches  in  thickness, 
and  was  extensively  worked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
for  the  distillation  of  coal  oil.  Ten  retorts  were  then  in  operation  at  this  lo- 
cality, and  the  product  was  said  to  be  thirty  gallons  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  coal. 
However,  the  development  of  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania,  shortly  afterwards, 
put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  cannel  coals  in  this  State,  and  the 
mines  were  abandoned.  This  seam  is  underlaid  here  by  about  five  feet  of 
excellent  fire  clay,  which  was  worked  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the  coal, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
this  exposure,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  a  two  foot  seam  of  bituminous  coal 
is  seen,  overlaid  by  two  feet  of  dark  blue  bituminous  limestone,  exactly  like 
that  above  coal  No.  1,  at  Seaville.  The  seam  of  cannel  coal  is  probably  the 
lower  division  of  No.  1,  or  a  local  development  of  another  seam,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  horizon. 
On  Swan  creek,  one  mile  north  of  Avon,  the  following  beds  are  exposed : 

rSBT.   IN. 

Sandy  Bhales 16 

Coal 0  10 

Fire  clay  and  ehale : 20 

Band  of  iron  ore 0  10 

Bituminous  sliale 6 

Sandstone ^ 10 

The  band  of  iron  ore  in  the  above  section  resembles  very  closely  that  at 
Ghadsey's  place,  in  Schuyler  county,  and  at  Seaville,  in  this  county,  above  coal 
No.  1,  and  probably  occupies  the  same  horizon.  If  so,  it  shows  a  very  irregu- 
lar development  of  the  lower  coal  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
seam  is  the  least  reliable  of  all  the  coals  in  this  county,  except  No.  5,  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

Goal  No.  2  is  one  of  the  most  regular  seams  in  the  whole  series,  and  usually 
ranges  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  It  will  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  where  the  strata  are  well  exposed,  and  its  stratigraphical 
position  is  generally  .about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  horizon  of  No.  1, 
although,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  distance  intervening  between  them 
is  about  seventy  feet.  The  roof  is  almost  invariably  a  blue  clay  9hale,  and  in 
tunneling  it  requires  to  be  thoroughly  cribbed  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
roof.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  this  seam  outcrops  on  Otter  creek, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Vermont,  where  it  has  been  worked  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  county.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half 
to  three  feet,  in  this  vicinity,  and  outcrops  along  the  bluffs  of  the  creek  for  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  A  boring  for  oil  was  made  in  the  valley  of 
this  creek,  commencing  just  below  the  horizon  of  No.  2,  and  extending  to  the 
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depth  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  but  unfortunately  no  journal  was  kept  of 
the  different  strata  passed  through.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  about  sixty  feet,  as  we  learned  from  Mr.  Matthewson, 
who  made  the  borings  and  he  also  stated  that  no  coal  was  passed  through  in  the 
boring,  which  would  indicate  that  there  was  no  development  of  coal  No.  1  at 
this  point. 

In  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  south  of  Lewiston,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
small  tributaries  of  that  stream  in  the  same  vicinity,  No.  2  is  worked  at 
many  points,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  at  one  or  two  of  the  localities 
examined,  the  roof  was  found  to  be  sli^tly  calcareous,  and  contained  several 
species  of  fossil  shells,  among  which  we  observed  Lingula  umhonata^  Productus 
PrcUtenanus^  P.  muriccUtUy  Macrocheihis^  NautiluSy  etc.  A  half  mile  east  of 
Lewiston,  this  seam  has  been  opened  by  a  shall  forty  feet  in  depth,  on  the  lands 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  This  shafl  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  a  small  stream,  and 
about  sixty  feet  below  the  level  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Two  miles  and 
a-half  southeast  of  Lewiston,  we  found  a  mine  opened  in  this  seam,  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Wm..  Winterbott-om,  on  our  first  visit  to  the  county,  in  1859, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  opened  a  mile  nearer  to  the  town,  by  Mr. 
Butler.  At  both  these  localities,  the  coal  varies  from  two  and  a-half  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  blue  shale  and  sandstone. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bernadotte,  this  coal  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  the  coal  was  mined  by  Mr.  Parks,  one 
mile  and  a-half  southwest  of  the  village,  in  1859.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville 
this  seam  has  been  opened  on  Mr.  Harris's  place,  a  little  south  of  the  school 
house,  where  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  open  trenches,  by  throwing  off"  the 
overlying  shale.  In  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  it  was  not  met  with,  unless  it  is 
represented  by  the  ten-inch  seam  near  the  top  of  the  section,  on  Swan  creek. 
"Ko.  2  usually  affords  a  coal  of  excellent  quality,  freer  from  the  bi-sulphuret  of 
iron  than  the  average  of  Illinois  coals,  and  one  that  cokes  well,  and  contains 
more  than  an  average  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  will 
be  found  further  on. 

Coal  No.  3  has  been  mined  but  little  in  this  county,  and  consequently  we 
know  less  of  its  peculiar  characters,  than  of  the  seams  lying  either  above  or 
below  it.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  its  development,  resembling  No.  1  in 
that  respect.  It  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  No.  2,  but  in  the 
blufi^  of  Spoon  river,  near  Seaville,  they  are  only  a  little  more  than  twenty  feet 
asunder.  It  is  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  black  slate,  and  a  dark  blue  or 
bluish  gray  silicious  limestone,  which  contains  Avicuhpecten  rectalaterareay 
Cardiomorpha  Mmouriend&y  with  two  or  three  species  of  small  NaiUili  and 
Gontatites,  About  two  miles  southwest  of  Bryant  Station,  the  limestone  and 
slate  above  outcrops  at  the  water's  edge  on  Big  creek,  and,  about  a  quarter  of 
—13 
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a  mile  farther  down  the  oreek,  a  tuooel  has  been  made  into  the  coal  where  it 
was  said  to  be  five  feet  thick,  bat,  from  the  partial  filling  ap  of  the  opening, 
we  were  anable  to  ascertain  its  exact  thickness.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
we  foand  a  coal  seam  opened  in  1859,  on  section  12,  township  6  north,  range 
1  east,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  is  this  coal,  though  the  seam  is  here 
only  aboat  two  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  blufi^,  at  Seaville,  the 
blae  silicious  limestone  asually  overlying  this  coal,  is  found  about  twenty-five 
feet  above  coal  No.  2,  but  there  is  only  a  few  inches  of  black  shale  to  represent 
the  coal  that  belongs  below  it.  In  the  bed  of  Coal  creek,  three  miles  northwest 
of  Fairview,  this  coal  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  is  here  only  about 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  bituminous 
shale,  above  which  is  the  blue  silicious  limestone  about  two  feet  thick,  con- 
taining the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  coal.  Nodules  of  septaria,  associated 
with  a  band  of  iron  ore,  occur  here,  above  the  limestone.  This  septaria,  has  a 
blue  ground,  veined  with  pearl  spaT,  and  affords  very  handsome  specimens. 

Coal  No.  4  is  a  very  persistent  seam  in  its  development,  and  has  been  found 
at  every  locality  in  the  county  that  we  have  examined,  where  the  proper  hori- 
zon for  it  was  exposed.  On  the  south  side  of  Spoon  river,  it  underlies  the 
high  lands  about  Astoria,  and  we  found  it  opened  a  half  mile  northwest  of  the 
town  in  1859.  The  seam  is  here  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  overlaid  by  two  feet  or  more  of  black  shale  that  forms  a  good 
roof.  Nodules  of  dark  blue  limestone  occur  in  the  black  shale  above  the  coal, 
filled  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  horizon.  On  the  north  side  of  Spoon 
river,  we  found  this  seam  outcropping  in  the  bluffs  of  Big  creek,  west  of  Bryant 
Station,  about  twenty  five  feet  above  the  creek  valley.  The  coal  had  been  un- 
dermined here,  in  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  and  a  portion  of  it.  with  the 
overlying  strata,  and  covering  a  considerable  area,  had  fallen  down  about  twenty 
feet  below  its  original  level,  and  retains  its  horizontal  position  so  nearly,  that 
we  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  apparent  outcrop  of  two  distinct 
seams,  but  further  investigations  showed  that  all  the  coal  exposed  here,  proba- 
bly belonged  to  the  same  horizon.  The  roof  shales  at  this  locality  contained 
many  large  concretions  of  bituminous  limestone,  filled  with  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  this  seam,  among  which  are  Discina  nitida^  very  abundant,  Productus 
muricatuSy  abundant,  CUnoptsthn  radiata,  Schi'zodus  curtiis  f  Pleurophorus  solen- 
iformisy  P.  radiattis^  Nautilus^  one  or  more  species,  and  a  small  Ortkoceras, 

This  seam  has  been  more  extensively  worked  by  Mr.  David  Williams,  at  Can- 
ton and  St.  Davids,  than  by  any  other  person  in  this  county.  His  main  shaft 
is  about  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Canton,  and  is  about  eighty-five  feet  in  depth, 
passing  through  the  following  beds : 

FEET. 

Drift  clay 80 

Bandstone  and  shale 60 


\ 
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FEET. 

Black  slate,  with  limestone  nodules. '. 3 

Coal  No.  4 5 

Below  the  coal,  there  is  a  bed  of  septaria  limestone,  from  three  to  foar  feet, 
and  below  that,  a  fire  clay,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  passing  downward 
into  clay  shale.  This  seam  afibrds  a  heavy  coal,  rich  in  bitumen,  and  contains 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  volatile  matters,  and  from  fifty-five  to  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon.  At  his  middle  shaft,  a  little  further  down  on 
Big  creek,  the  outcrop  of  coal  No.  6  may  be  seen  about  sixty-five  feet  above 
No.  4,  with  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  No.  5  at  this  point.  The  coal 
from  the  two  shafts  near  Canton,  finds  a  market  mainly  on  the  line  of  the  T. 
P^&  W.  railroad,  while  that  at  St.  Davids,  three  miles  below,  finds  a  ready 
market  on  the  Lewiston  branch  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad,  now  completed  from 
Bnshville  to  Oalesburg. 

At  Breed*s  Station,  on  the  T.  P.  &  W.  railroad,  about  six  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton, a  tunnel  has  been  opened  in  this  seam,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Breed.  The  coal 
averages  about  five  feet  in  thickness  at  this  mine,  and  has  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  coals  Nos.  5  and  6, 
or  6  and  7,  are  said  to  outcrop  in  the  hills  in  this  vicinity,  but  have  not  been 
opened.  The  upper  two  feet  of  the  coal  at  this  mine,  appears  to  be  quite  free 
from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  reputed  a  good  smith's  coal.  A  band  of  iron  ore,  re- 
sembling '*  Black  Band  Ore,''  was  observed  in  connection  with  this  coal,  but 
apparently  too  thin  to  be  of  any  practical  importance.  This  seam  outcrops  at 
various  points  on  Copperas  creek,  and  may  be  conveniently  worked  by  tunnels 
in  the  hill  sides,  or  in  open  trenches,  where  it  underlies  the  creek  valley. 

About  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  we  found  this  seam  opened  in  1859,  on 
the  land  then  owned  by  Mr.  John  Winterbottom.  The  coal  at  this  locality 
ranges  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about 
three  feet  of  black  slate,  with  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone.  This  seam 
affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  in  this  vicinity,  hard,  bright,  and  generally  quite 
free  from  iron  pyrites.  We  also  saw  the  outcrop  of  No.  4,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Cuba,  where  it  was  found,  by  measurement,  to  be  thirty-two  feet  below  No. 
5.  Northwest  of  Fairview,  this  seam  is  worked  at  several  points  on  the  breaks 
of  Coal  creek,  where  it  presents  its  usual  thickness  and  appearance.  It  may 
be  fairly  couBidered  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the.  coals  outcropping  in  this 
county,  from  its  wide  extent,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  coal  which  it 
affords. 

No.  5  appears  to  be  quite  local  in  its  development,  and  we  found  it  worked 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  where  it  ranges  from  four  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  it  has  also  been  found  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
ton, where  it  occurs  in  local  basins,  or ''^pockets,"  sometimes  attaining  a  thick- 
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ness  often  or  twelye  feet,  and  then  thinning  out  entirely  in  a  distance  of  a  few 
rods.  It  affords  a  softer  and  lighter  coal  than  that  from  No.  4,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  coal  from  No  6.  A  section  of  the  Cuba 
coal  shaft,  including  the  beds  bislow,  down  to  the  horizon  of  No.  4  coal,  is  as 
follows : 

FEET.      IN. 

Hard  blue  limestone 3to    4 

Black  slate 1  "    2 

Coal  No.  6 6 

Fire  clay , 6 

Nodular  limestone,  with  ChceMes  mUleporaeeotu 4     6 

Clay  shale 6 

Limestone « • 1     6 

Sand.stonc  and  shale 5 

Limestone 1 

Black  shale 9 

CoalNo.6 J, 4  "     5 

Shale 80 

Black  slate 2 

Coal,  No.  4 6 


In  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  the  horizon  of  this  ooal  is  exposed  at  many  points, 
where  no  indication  of  coal  is  seen.  This  is  the  seam  worked  in  the  shafl  at 
Cuba,  and  it  affords  a  tolerably  soft  ooal,  that  bums  freely  and  leaves  but  little 
clinker. 

At  Mr.  John  Williams's  place,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton, 
there  are  two  coal  seams  exposed  in  the  same  hill-side,  and  both  are  directly 
overlaid  by  sandstone.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  coals  5  and  6,  and 
they  are  separated  by  about  thirty  feet  of  sandstone,  very  similar  in  its  appear- 
ance to  that  usually  found  overlying  No.  6.  These  coal  seams  average  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  the  sandstone  forms  a  very  good  roof. 
These  are  the  only  points  in  the  county  where  we  found  No.  5  sufficiently  well 
developed  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  usually  lies  about  midway  between  coals  4  and  6,  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  former,  and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  latter,  and 
when  either  of  these  seams  are  found,  the  horizon  of  No.  5  can  readily  be  de- 
termined. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  highest  ooal  in  the  series  that  has  been  worked  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  county,  and  it  affordi^  an  excellent  coking  coal,  and  also  a  better 
smith's  coal  than  is  usually  obtained  from  either  of  the  lower  seams.  On  our 
first  visit  to  this  county,  in  1859,  we  found  this  seam  opened  at  Mr.  Piper's 
place,  two  miles  north  of  Canton  ;  at  Mr.  Burton's  place,  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Farmington,  and  it  was  also  worked  by  Mr.  Burbridge  at  that  time, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Farmington,  on  Little's  creek.     More  recently,  it  has 
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been  opened  by  Mr.  Johnson,  on  lands  adjoining  Piper's,  and  abouf  jbKQ*Bame 
distance  from  Canton.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  five*lind  a 
half  feet,  and  at  all  the  localities  examined  in  this  county,  the  seam  is  invari%«'* 
bly  divided  a  little  below  the  middle,  by  a  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  incB^  .< 
in  thickness.  This  character  alone,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  seam  any  where  ! 
in  this  county,  from  either  of  those  below  it.  This  coal  is  usually  overlaid  by 
a  hard,  black  shale,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  comes  im« 
mediately  above  the  coal,  and  is  succeeded  by  buff,  or  yellow  shaly,  or  compact 
limestone,  above  which  comes  a  heavy  bed  of  sandstone.  At  some  localities, 
the  slate  and  limestone  are  wanting,  and  the  sandstone  rests  directly  upon  the 
coal.  Where  the  limestone  is  present,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  minute 
fossils,  resembling  grains  of  wheat,  and  about  the  same  size.  This  small  fossil 
is  called  /Wu/i'na,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  species  in  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  this  State,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
coal.  It  is  also  frequently  underlaid  by  a  calcareous  fire  clay,  containing  a  fos- 
sil  coral  in  great  abundance,  known  as  CheRtetes  milieporaceousy  which,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  not  been  found  in  this  State  below  the  horizon  of  this  coal,  but 
has  also  been  found  in  connection  with  No.  7.  There  is  also  a  thin  layer  of 
limestone  above  No.  6  coal,  that  appears  to  be  mainly  composed  of  the  remains 
of  minute  Foramini/era,  and  polished  sections  of  the  stone  exhibit  many  of 
these  microscopic  fossils  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Six  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  on  a  branch  of  Copperas  creek,  near  Mr. 
Rosenbaum's  place,  this  coal  has  been  worked  by  tunneling  into  the  base  of 
the  hill,  on  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  and  the  strata  intervening  between  this 
and  the  upper  seam  are  well  exposed.  The  distance  between  these  coals  at  this 
point  is  37  feet,  and  the  intervening  strata  consist  entirely  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  shales.  These  two  coals  are  also  found  together  at  Powers  coal 
bank  about  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  where  No.  6  has  been  mined  for  several 
years  to  supply  the  coal  demand  of  the  surrounding  region. 

Burbridge  &  Co.'s  shafl,  one  mile  west  of  Farmington,  in  the  valley  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  Coal  creek,  reaches  coal  No.  6  at  a  depth  of  twenty-six 
feeU  The  coal  is  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness  at  this  shaft,  and  similar  in 
quality  to  that  at  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.  This  seam  lies  about  ninety  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  town  of  Farmington,  and  coal  No.  7  outcrops  on  the 
hill  side  east  of  Burbridge's  shaft,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  above  No.  6. 
Two  miles  northeast  of  Fairview,  No.  6  is  mined  in  the  bluffs  of  Coal  creek, 
and  is  here  about  four  feet  and  a-half  in  thickness,  with  a  good  roof  of  black 
slate,  above  which  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  massive  sandstone.  This  seam 
probably  underlies  some  three  or  four  townships,  north  and  east  of  Canton, 
and  may  be  reached  any  where  in  that  region  at  a  depth  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet. 
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GoiJ»'^6.  7  is  tbe  highest  coal  strata  seen  in  this  oounty,  and  being  usually 
on%  iVom  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
''wine  it  in  competition   with  the  thicker  seams  that  underlie  it,  and  outcrop 
•,07er  a  much  wider  area  in  this  county.     Judging  only  from  the  appearance  of 
I  the  coal,  where  it  was  exposed  in  natural  outcrops,  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  coal  of  a  very  superior  quality,  good  enough,  apparently,  to  be  used  in 
the  iron  furnace  without  coking,  and  hence,  if  it  should  be  found  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  thickness,  at.  some  favorable  locality,  it  might  be  mined  as  success- 
fully as  some  of  the  heavier  seams  are  at  the  present  time.     It  outcrops  on  the 
head  of  Big  creek,  about  a  mile  north  of  Piper's  mine,  along  most  of  the  hill- 
sides east  of  Norris,  to  Copperas  creek,  and  also  underlies  all  the  highlands 
about  Farmington.     At  Powel's  mine,  two  miles  east  of  Norris,  the  following 
measured  section  was  made,  showing  the  relative  position  of  the  two  upper 
coals,  and  the  character  of  the  strata  associated  with  them,  and  they  constitute 
the  highest  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  seen  in  this  county : 

FEET.      IN. 

Compact,  hard  gray  limestone • 4to    6 

Shale,  partially  hidden 15 

Coal  No.  7 1     4 

Shale,  and  shaly  sandstone 86 

Brown  argillaceous  limestone. 2     6 

Bituminous  shale • 1  "    2 

CoalNo.6 4    6 

The  limestone  at  the  top  of  this  section  appears  to  form  the  bed  rock  over  the 
highest  ground  in  the  region  of  Farmington,  where  it  is  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Drift  deposits,  and  is  probably  the  highest  rock  exposed  south  and  west  of  the 
Kickapoo.  Just  over  the  line,  in  Peoria  county,  the  bed  is  twenty  feet  or  mora 
in  thickness,  which  was  probably  its  original  thickness  in  the  vicinity  of  Farm- 
ington, but  it  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  thickness,  perhaps  by  erosion 
anterior  to,  or  during  the  Drift  period. 

Conglomerate. — At  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  this  county,  there  is 
from  ten  to  twenty -five  feet  of  coarse  grained  sandstone,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  conglomerate  usually  underlying  the  lower  coals.  This  sandstone  was 
only  seen  at  two  or  three  points  in  the  bluffs  of  Spoon  river,  between  Seaville 
and  Bernadotte.  Just  below  Seaville  Station,  it  measures  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  from  the  under  clay  of  No.  1,  which  rests  imme- 
diately upon  it,  down  to  the  low  water  level  of  the  river,  where  it  rests  upon 
the  St.  Louis  limestone.  The  sandstone  is  here  a  massive,  coarse  grained  rock, 
quite  ferruginous,  and  forms  a  mural  cliff,  from  its  tendency  to  harden  on  ex- 
posure. At  Bernadotte,  it  is  thin  bedded,  and  partly  shaly,  and  crumbles 
readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  its  development 
and  general  aspect,  and  cannot  always  be  identified  unless  found  in  connection 
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with  tbe  coal  seams  above,  or  tbe  limestones  below^  because  of  its  close  resem- 
blance to  some  other  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

St,  Louu  Limestone, — The  outcrop  of  this  formation  appears  to  be  restricted 
to  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  between  Bernadotte  and  Seaville,  and  there  are 
but  few  points  where  it  is  well  exposed.  At  Bernadotte,  there  is  only  from 
six  to  ten  feet  of  this  limestone  exposed  above  the  lower  water  level  of  the 
river.  The  rock  is  concretionary  in  structure,  and  contains  Lithostrotwn  pro- 
liferum  and  L.  canadense,  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  upper  division 
of  this  formation.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  Barker's  run,  on  Spoon  river,  the 
following  section  of  this  limestone  group  was  seen  : 

FEET. 

Gray  concretionary  Hraestone 10 

Bro.  magnesian  limestone. 12 

Arenaceous  beds,  partly  hidden 16 

The  two  lower  divisions  of  the  above  section  are  tolerably  even  bedded,  the 
layers  varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  and  will  afford  an  ex- 
cellent building  stone.  The  magnesian  limestone  is  especially  valuable  for 
culverts  and  bridge  abutments,  where  a  rock  is  required  to  resist  the  combined 
influence  of  frost  and  moisture.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  LUhostrotion  canadense 
was  fonnd  at  this  locality  by  Mr,  James  H.  Cooper,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  State  Cabinet.  We  saw  no  other  locality  in  the  county  where  so  great  a 
thickness  of  this  formation  was  exposed  as  at  this  point. 

^    Economical    Qeol  ogy . 

Bituminous  Coal, — The  great  mineral  wealth  of  this  county,  as  must  be  ap- 
parent from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages,  consists  in  its  almost  inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  coal,  which  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  every 
portion  of  the  county.  The  three  lower  seams,  ranging  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  thif  kness,  outcrop  on  all  the  principal  streams  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  while  coals  4,  5  and  6,  the  thickest  aud  most  valuable 
seams  known  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  underlie  the  central  and 
northeastern  portions  of  the  county,  and  {ire  easily  accessible  at  any  point 
where  a  large  supply  of  coal  may  be  required.  These  coals  underlie  nearly,  or 
quite,  seven  townships  in  this  county,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  ai)Out 
fourteen  feet,  and  throwing  out  of  the  calculation  entirely.  No.  5,  which  is  more 
local  in  its  development  than  the  other  two,  we  still  have  an  aggregate  of  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  of  coal,  equal  to  9,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  square  mile,  as 
the  product  of  these  two  seams,  from  the  central  and  northeastern  portions  of 
the  county  alone,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  at  the 
general  level  of  the  prairie  region.  Coal  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
most  highly  favored  region,  and  until  the  construction  of  the  two  railroads 
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which  now  intersect  the  county,  the  demand  for  coal  was  too  limited  to  justify 
any  large  expenditures  in  coal  mining  operations.  Now,  an  extensive  market 
is  opened  on  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  the  cities  of 
Burlington  and  Keokuk,  in  Iowa,  and  Warsaw,  in  this  State,  will  soon  ohtain 
their  main  supplies  of  coal  from  this  county. 

In  quality,  the  coals  to  be  obtained  here,  are  fully  equal  to  the  average  of 
our  Illinois  coals,  and  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  coal  is  re- 
quired, except  for  the  smelting  of  iron  in  the  raw  state,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  part  of  No.  6,  and  the  whole  of  No.  7,  if  it  could  be  found  thick  enough  to 
be  worked  successfully,  could  be  used  in  the  iron  furnace  without  coking.  No. 
6  is  generally  a  soft  coal,  with  a  tendency  to  break  into  cubic  blocks,  and  has 
afforded  the  following  result,  on  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Blaney  &  Mariner,  of  Chi- 
cago: 

Water 6.17 

Ash 1.91 

Bitumen , 29.82 

Carbon 62.10 

100.00 
Coke 64.01 

The  specimens  affording  the  above,  which  is  the  average  of  two  analyses,  was 
taken  from  Mr.  Piper's  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Canton.  An  analysis  of  spe- 
cimens from  John  Winter  bottom's  mine,  two  miles  southeast  of  Cuba,  probably 
No.  4  coal,  gave  the  following  as  the  average  result  of  two  analyses :  . 

Water 6.18 

Aah 7.51 

Bitumen 80.06 

Carbon 57.25 

100.00 
Coke 64.76 

An  analysis  of  No.  6,  from  Effnonr's  mine,  near  Cuba,  gave,  as  the  average 
of  two  analyses,  the  following  : 

Water 6.94 

.  Ash 6.88 

Bitumen 30.80 

Carbon 67.85 

99.97 
Coke 68.28 

These  analyses  of  the  two  most  important  coals  in  the  county,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  average  quality  of  the  coals  of  this  region,  and  also  show  the  vari- 
ations that  may  occur  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  from  the  same  seam,  at  differ- 
ent localities,  as  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  specimens  of  No.  6 
from  Effnour's  mine,  near  Cuba,  and  from  Piper's  mine,  near  Canton.     At 
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the  former  locality,  the  coal  contains  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  aih,  with  more 
bitumen  and  less  carbon  than  at  the  latter,  and  in  quality  it'seems  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  the  coal  from  this  seam  at  other  localities  in  the 
county. 

The  following  analysis  of  coal  No.  2,  from  Colchester,  in  McDonough  county 
is  given  here  to  indicate  its  general  character  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  It 
is  taken  from  Norwood's  "Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coals,"  and  was 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pratten,  former  assistant  in  the  Illinois  Geological 
survey : 

Specific  gravity 1.290 

Loss  in  coking 41.2 

Total  weight  of  cc^e '. 68.8 

100.00 

Analysis:    Moisture 6.4 

Volatile  matters 86.8 

Carbon  in  coke 66.8 

Ashes,  (white) 2.0 

100.00 

Carbon  in  coal 60.10 

Coal  No.  5,  as  has  already  been  stated  on  a  preceding  page,  is  rather  local  in 
it«  development,  and  was  only  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  and  at  John  Wil- 
liams's mine,  five  miles  and  a  half  northeast  of  Canton.  The  coal  afforded  by 
this  seam  is  more  like  that  from  No.  6,  being  softer  and  lighter  than  the  coal 
of  No.  4. 

The  lower  seams  are  generally  much  thinner  than  those  above,  and  usually 
range  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  afford  a  very  good  coal,  especially 
No.  2,  which,  in  its  average  quality,  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  coal  in 
the  State.  Nevertheless,  occurring  here  in  close  proximity  with  seams  much 
thicker,  and  more  favorably  situated  for  working  extensively,  it  will  only  be 
mined  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seam,  for  the  supply  of  the  immediate  neigh, 
borhood,  until  the  thicker  beds  overlying  it  are  partially  exhausted.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  No.  1  is  found  thick  enough  to  be  mined  profitably,  and  the  mines 
at  Seaville  are  the  only  ones  that  we  met  with  in  this  seam,  in  the  county.  No. 
3  h&^  been  opened  at  several  points,  but  the  mines  have  been  subsequently 
abandoned,  probably  because  it  could  not  be  successfully  worked  in  competition 
with  No.  4,  which  usually  outcrops  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Cannel  Coal. — A  thin  seam  of  cannel  coal  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the  vast  depo- 
sits of  oil  in  Pennsylvania,  was  mined  for  the  distillation  of  oil.  We  first  vis- 
ited the  locality  in  1859,  and  found  ten  retorts  in  operation  at  that  time,  the 
product  of  which  was  said  to  be  from  three  to  five  hundred  gallons  of  oil  per 
day.  The  seam  from  which  the  material  was  supplied,  was  only  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  cost  of  mining  at  that  time  was  about 
—14 
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two  dollars  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  about  thirty  gallons  of  oil  per  ton, 
but  the  subsequent  discovery  of  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  put  a  stop  to  its 
manufacture  from  cannel  coal  in  this  region. 

Fire  Clay. — A  good  bed  of  fire  clay,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  oc- 
curs below  the  cannel  coal  at  Avon,  and  was  worked  by  the  Avon  Coal  Com- 
pany, in  connection  with  the  coal,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  manufacture 
the  fire  brick  required  for  their  own  furnaces.  At  Andrews's  coal  bank,  two 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Marietta,  there  is  from  two  to  three  feet  of  good  fire 
clay  below  the  coal,  and  at  many  other  localities  in  the  county,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  lower  coals,  clays  suitable  for  pottery  or  fire  brick  may  be 
obtained. 

Iron  Ore. — Iron  ore,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  met  with  at  several  lo- 
calities in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville  there  is  a  bed  of  limoniie, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick  immediately  above  the  limestone  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  lower  coal.  This  ore  closely  resembles  that  at  Chadsey's  place, 
in  Schuyler  county,  an  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  report  on  that  county, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  holds  about  the  same  stratigraphical  position. 
The  same  band  of  ore  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Avon,  and  it  probably  extends 
over  a  large  area  in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  occurring  in  regular  layers  of  nodules, 
or  kidney  shaped  concretions,  disseminated  in  bands  through  a  bed  of  clay 
shale,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  bands  of  ore  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  thick,  and  are  separated  by  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thick* 
ness  of  shale,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  this  ore  at  this  locality,  would  be 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  it  would  probably  yield  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  iron.  The  shale  in  which  this  ore  is  embedded,  is  probably  the 
shale  over  coal  No.  3,  and  if  so,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  could  be  obtained 
on  the  spot,  either  from  that  seam,  or  No.  2,  which  lies  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
below  it.  The  roof  shales  of  coals  Nos.  4  and  5,  abound  in  large  ferruginous 
concretions,  but  they  are  generally  too  strongly  charged  with  pyrites  to  be  of 
any  value  for  the  iron  furnace.  Iron  ore  is  almost  universally  disseminated 
through  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  State,  but  usually  in  too  small  quantities  to 
be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  o^  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  ores  of  this  county  may  at  some  future  time,  become  valuable  for 
this  purpose. 

Building  Stone. — ^The  Coal  Measures  seldom  afford  large  bodies  of  lime- 
stone of  sufficient  thickness,  and  of  the  right  quality  for  good  building 
stone,  and  this  material  has  to  be  mainly  supplied  from  the  sandstones,  which 
are  usually  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  coal  regions.  There  are  some  beds  of 
limestone,  however,  in  this  county,  that  furnish  a  suitable  material  for  rough 
walls,  though  the  supply  is  quite  limited.^  The  limestone  that  immediately 
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overlies  coal  No.  6,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba  and  Canton,  as  well  as  at  several 
other  points  in  the  county,  affords  some  good  building  stone,  and  the  Farming- 
ton  limestone,  which  overlies  coal  No.  7,  also  affords  some  tolerably  good  rock, 
in  rather  thin  layers,  that  has  been  used  very  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
outcrop,  and  answers  very  well  for  foundation  walls,  etc.  The  gray  con- 
cretionary limestone  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  is  found  in  the  bed  of 
Spoon  river  below  Seaville,  and  at  Bernadotte,  is  not  regularly  stratified,  and 
therefore  not  a  good  building  stone,  but  on  Barker's  run,  near  where  it  empties 
into  Spoon  river,  there  is  about  twelve  feet  of  brown  magnesian  limestone  in 
regular  beds,  underneath  the  gray  beds  of  this  group,  that  will  afford  the  most 
durable  stone  to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Sandstones  are  abundant,  and  easily  accessible  to  most  parts  of  the  county, 
and  when  carefully  selected  they  answer  a  good  purpose  for  foundation  walls, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seaville,  the  sandstone  both 
above  and  below  coal  No.  1,  is  found  in  heavy  beds,  and  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
coherent  to  form  a  durable  building  material.  The  stone  for  the  bridge  abut- 
ments and  culverts,  on  the  T.  P.  and  W.  railroad  in  this  vicinity,  has  been 
taken  from  these  beds,  and  although  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  fully 
test  its  durability,  it  seems  to  be  a  reliable  stone  for  building  purposes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lewiston,  there  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  intervening  between  coals  2 
and  3  which  is  a  good  freestone,  and  has  been  extensively  quarried  and  used  as 
a  building  stone  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  It  is  not  altogether  uniform  in  its 
texture,  however,  and  requires  to  be  very  carefully  selected  where  it  is  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
a  very  good  bed  of  sandstone  is  found  below  coal  No.  6,  and  further  north 
there  is  also  a  heavy  bed  of  the  same  kind  of  rock  overlying  this  coal,  which 
was  seen  at  the  mines  on  Coal  creek,  two  miles  and  a-half  to  three  miles  north- 
east of  Fairview,  and  at  some  other  points.  Most  of  these  sandstones  are  more 
or  less  ferruginous,  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  oxyd,  being  disseminated 
in  minute  grains  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  rook,  giving  it  a  tendency 
to  harden  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  thereby  improving  its  quality 
and  durability  as  a  building  material. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — ^The  gray  concretionary  beds  of  the  St.  Louis  group, 
which  outcrop  in  the  valley  of  Spoon  river,  from  Seaville  to  Bernadotte,  will 
afford  the  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quick  lime  to  be  found  in  the 
county.  This  rock  is  usually  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  beds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alton,  which  also  belong  to  this  group,  afford  the  purest  and 
whitest  lime  made  in  the  State.  The  gray  beds,  which  are  the  only  ones  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose,  are  only  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  in  this  county, 
and  form  the  upper  portion  of  the  group,  on  which  the  conglomerate  sandstone 
of  the  Coal  Measures  rest. 
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The  limestone  over  No.  6  coal  may  also  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  quick 
lime,  but  at  some  localities  it  is  too  argillaceous,  and  when  burned  does  not 
slack  readily,  and  might  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  it  seems  best 
adapted.  The  limestone  above  No.  7  coal,  is  generally  a  purer  carbonate  of 
lime  than  .any  other  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestones  in  this  county,  and  might 
be  extensively  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmington  for  lime  burning. 

Sand  and  Clay  for  Brick, — ^These  materials  are  abundant  on  all  the  uplands 
in  the  county.  On  the  bluff  lands,  adjacent  to  the  Illinois  river,  the  Loess 
affords  an  excellent  material  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
often  mixed  in  just  the  right  proportions.  The  sub-soil  of  the  prairies,  and  of 
the  oak  ridges,  furnish  an  abundance  of  brown  clay,  which,  mingled  with  sand, 
that  is  abundant  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  forms  a  good  material  for  this 
purpose.  These  materials  are  so  universally  distributed,  that  they  may  be 
readily  found  in  every  neighborhood,  and  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county. 
Soil  and  Agriculture, — ^There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soils  of  this 
county,  though  there  are  none  so  poor  that  they  will  not  produce  good  crops 
annually  of  most  of  the  cereals  usually  grown  in  this  region,  when  judiciously 
cultivated.  The  most  productive  soils  are  those  covering  the  prairie  lands,  and 
those  underlaid  by  the  Loess,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  The  latter 
were  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sagar- 
maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden,  elm,  hackberr^,  wild- cherry,  honey- 
locust,  black  and  white  oak,  and  two  or  three  varieties  of  hickory.  This  is  the 
character  of  the  best  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  and  over  a  considerable 
area  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  They  produce  quite  as  heavy 
crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oate,  barley  and  grass,  as  the  best  prairie  soil,  and  are 
much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit,  especially  grapes  and  apples.  The 
peach  seems  to  grow  equally  well  on  the  prairie,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  trees  would  live  as  long,  or  produce  as  freely,  as  on  the  timbered  lands. 
The  prairie  lands  are  very  productive,  and  have  a  deep  chocolate  brown  or  black 
loamy  soil,  rich  in  organic  matters,  and  when  sufficiently  rolling,  produce 
annually  large  crops  of  corn  and  grass.  Wheat  is  a  far  more  uncertain  crop 
on  the  prairie  soil  than  on  lands  originally  covered  with  timber.  The  poorest 
lands  in  the  county  are  'the  white  oak  ridges,  that  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
small  streams.  These  lands  have  a  thin  soil,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub-soil,  but  will 
produce  fair  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  clover,  and  are  also  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  prairie  lands  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  They  require  a  more  generous 
treatment,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  fallowing,  and  plowing  under 
green  crops. 

For  the  following  complete  list  of  the  forest  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to 
this  county,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Wolf,  of  Canton,  whose  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive labors  in  botany,  geology,  and  conchology,  have  resulted  in  import- 
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ant  additions  to  our  knowledge  in  these  departments  of  Natural  History.  The 
State  collection  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  a  fine  series  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Coal  Measures  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am  also  under  personal  obligations  to  him 
for  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  most  important  localities  to  be 
visited  in  this  county.  To  Mr.  David  Williams  and  family,  of  Canton,  I  am 
personally  indebted  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  me  while  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  this  county,  and  for  valuable  information  and  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  field  work  of  the  survey.  I  am  also  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Harris,  near  Seaville,  for  hospitable  entertainment,  while  at  work  in  that 
vicinity,  and  to  the  citizens  generally  for  acts  of  personal  kindness,  and  assur- 
ances of  interest  in  the  general  results  of  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged : 

List  of  thk  Trkes  and  Shrubs  vouvd  in  Fulton  countt. 


Actr  doMfcarjntmy  Ehr.     Sugar  maple. 

A.  aacKarinum,  Wanff.     White,  or  silver  ma- 
ple. 

jEmuIm  glabra  Wtlld,    Buckeye. 

Amelanchier   CanadautU,    T,  dr  O,     Service 
berry. 

Amorpha  fnUicosa  L.    False  indigo. 

Ampelcpsia   quinqwfolia^    Mich.        Virginia 
creeper. 

Betula  nigra  L.     Red  birch. 

Carjmtua  AmericamtSj  Mich.    American  horn- 
beam. 

Carya  alha^  Nutt.     Shell-bark  hickory. 

C.  atHora^  Nutt.     Swamp  hickory. 

V.  olivaformiMy  Null.     Pecan  nut 

C.  tomeitionoy  Nutf.     Mocker  nut. 

C.  sulcata^  Nutt.     Thick  shell-bark. 

Ceanothiu  Aniericanufj  L.     New  Jersey  tea. 

Cela*lru»  scandens,  L.     Bitter  sweet. 

CW/t«  oecidcntali*f  L.    Hackbcrry. 

Cophalanthua  occidenialif,  L.     Button  bush. 

Verci»  CanoilenHis^  L.     Red  bud. 

Com^u  alter ni/olia^  L.    Alternate  leaved  cor- 
nel. 

C.  paninUatOy  VHer.    Panicled  cornel. 

C.  sericeGy  L.    Silky  cornel. 

C  attperi/olioy  Mich.     Rough  leaved  dogwood. 

Corylua  Americanus,  Waif.     Hazel  nut 

Crataegus  eoccintOy  L.     Red  thorn. 

C  ertu-gaUiiy  L.     Cock  spur  thorn. 

(  C.  tomeut/tsoy  L.     Black  thorn. 

var.  a.  V.  moiling  T.  db  Gray. 

b.  C.  JIabellaia,  Bo8c. 

r.   C.  pyrifolioy  AH. 

d.  C.  punctata^  Jacq. 
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Diotpyros  VirginittnuSy  L.    Persimmon. 

Euonymua  AmericanWy  Jacq.     Waahoo. 

Fraxinun  AmcricanuKy  L.     White  ash. 

F.  viridiny  Mich,    Green  ash. 

F.  ptibetcenxy  Lam,     Red  ash. 

F.  qitadrangulalus,  Mich.     Blue  ash. 

F.  sambucifulinay  Lam.     Black  ash. 

OlediUehia  tricKatii/itUy  L.     Honey  locust. 

OymnocladuB  Canademngy  Lam.     Coffee  nut. 

Hydrangea  arborewenity  L.     Wild  hydrangea. 

Jnglann  nigrOy  L.     Black  walnut. 

J.  cinereay  L.     White  walnut,  or  butternut 

Juniperus  Virginianay  L.     Red  ccclar. 

fjoniccra  parvifoliHy  Lam.  Small  honey- 
suckle. 

Morus  rubroy  L.     Red  mulberry. 

Negundo  aeeroid(9y  Manich.     Box  elder. 

O^rya  VirginieOy  WVld.  American  horn- 
beam. 

Plafanus  occidentalhy  L.     Sycamore. 

Populun  tremuloidegy  Mirh,    American  aspen. 

P.  grandUeniatay  Mi4:h.     Large  toothed  aspen. 

P.  monilife  •«,  Ait.     Cottonwood. 

Prunus  AmerirantUy  Marsh.     Wild  plum. 

P.  Virginianay  L.     Choke  cherry. 

P.  aeroiinoy  Ehr.    Wild  black  cherry. 

Ptelea  tri/oliaiOy  L.     Hop  tree. 

Pynu  coronarioy  L.     Crab  apple. 

Quernu  alba,  L.    White  oak. 

Q.  Leanay  Nutf.     Lea's  oak. 

Q.  corcineoy  Wang.     Scarlet  oak. 

Q.  caatarioy  Wilfd.     Chestnut  oak. 

Q.  imbrtcarioy  Mich.     Laurel  oak. 

Q.  rubray  L.     Red  oak. 

Q,  pafuatrisy  DuRoi.     Pin  oak. 
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List  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  found  in  Fulton  county — Continued. 


Q.  bieolor^  }Villd.     Swamp  white  oak. 

Q.  maerocarp<ij  Mick,  and  var.   olivaformit, 

Mich.    Bur  oak. 
Hhamnus  laneeolatun^  Pursh.    Buck  thorn. 
Ukus  glabra^  L,     Smooth  sumac. 
R.  aromaiicfi,  Ait,     Fragrant  sumac. 
Ji,  radicanSj  L.     Poison  ivy. 
Jiibes  Jloridium,  L.     Wild  black  currant. 
JL  rotundi/oliumjlMieh,    Wild  gooseberry. 
Jiosalsetigera,  Mich.    Prairie  rose. 
Ji.  lucida,  JShr.     Dwarf  wild  rose. 
Rubus  villo8U8,  Ait.    Blackberry. 
R.  oecidenialM,  L.    Black  raspberry. 
Sambucua  Canadensis,  L.    Common  elder. 
Sastafras  officinalis^  Nees.     Sassafras. 


SvmHax  rotundifo/ict,  L.     Green  briar. 
Siaphylea  irifolia,  L.    American  bladder  nut. 
TWia  Americana^  L.    Basswood  or  linden. 
8alb^  tristiSf  Ait.     Dwarf  gray  willow. 
8.  hwnilisy  MarshcUl.    Bush  willow. 
S.  nigra,  Marshall.    Black  willow. 
8.  hngifolia,  Muhl.     Long  leaTed  willow. 
8.  cordata,  Muhl.    Heart  leaved  willow. 
S.  angustata,  Pursh.    Narrow  leaved  willow. 
8.  erioeephala,  Mich,     Silky  headed  willow. 
Ulmvs  Americanus,  L.    American  elm. 
U.  fidva,  Mich.     Slippery  or  red  elm. 
Viburnum  Lentapo,  L.     Sheep  berry. 
Zaxdhoxyhxm  Americanum,   Mill.     Northern 
prickly  ash. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DEKALB,  KANB  AND  DUPAGE  COUNTIES. 

Tliese  three  countiefl,  the  desoription  of  whioh  is  included  in  the  present 
chapter,  are  situated  contiguously  to  each  other,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  State,  and  together  comprise  a  rather  irregularly  shaped  area  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  square  miles.  Their  respective  boundaries  and  areas  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

DeKalb  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Boone  and  McHenry  counties, 
on  the  east  by  Kane  and  Kendall  counties,  on  the  south  by  LaSalle  county,  and 
on  the  west  by  Lee  and  Ogle  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  eighteen  town- 
ships, or  about  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  The  remaining  boundaries 
of  Kane  county  are,  McHenry  county  on  the  north,  Cook  and  DuPage  coun- 
ties on  the  east,  and  Kendall  county  on  the  south.  Of  DuPage,  Cook  county 
on  the  north  and  east,  and  Will  county  on  the  south.  The  areas  of  these  two 
counties  are,  respectively,  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  square  miles. 

The  principal  water  courses  in  this  territory  are,  first :  the  Fox  river,  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  Kane  county,  near  its  eastern  border ;  the  Kish- 
waukee  or  Sycamore  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  Kane,  runs 
through  the  northern  portion  of  DeKalb  county,  and  the  DuPage,  which, 
with  its  two  forks,  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  DuPage  county.  These,  with 
their  tributaries,  and  a  few  minor  streams,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  in  all  parts  of  this  district.  Springs  are  not  generally  numerous,  except- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water  courses. 

The  predominating  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  this  district, 
is  that  of  an  upland  rolling  prairie,  with,  however,  numerous  groves,  or  timber 
islands,  and  extensive  wooded  tracts  along  the  principal  streams.  The  propor- 
tion of  wooded  land  to  prairie  may  perhaps  be  as  small  as  one  to  three  or  four, 
but  the  checking  of  the  prairie  fires  which  formerly  swept  over  this  region, 
and  the  greater  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  arboriculture, 
have  probably  made  up  for  the  deficit  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  tim- 
ber for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that  the 
amount  of  surface  actually  occupied  by  growing  woods,  excepting  in  a  few  locali- 
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ties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  railroads,  is  not  less  at  the  present  time  than 
in  the  period  of  the  earlj  settlement  of  this  region.  The  principal  kinds  of  tim- 
ber are,  black,  white,  red  and  bur  oaks,  bitternut  and  shell-bark  hickory,  biack- 
walnut,  butternut,  elm,  black  and  white  ash,  sofl  maple,  sugar  maple,  and  Cot- 
tonwood. The  red  cedar  and  arbor  vitae  are  also  found  in  a  few  localities  in 
this  district.  The  varieties  of  soil  are  altogether  the  same  as  have  been  des- 
cribed in  the  reports  on  the  adjoining  counties-^on  the  prairie  a  deep,  black  or 
dark  brown  humus,  and  in  the  timber  a  lighter  colored,  sandy  clay  soil  or  loam. 
In  a  few  localities  the  sandy  or  gravelly  character  of  the  soil  is  more  predomi- 
nant, as  in  township  42,  ranges  6  and  7,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kane  county, 
where  some  of  the  ridges  or  irregular  elevations  of  land,  separating  small  wet 
prairies  or  sloughs,  are  quite  sandy.  These  low  prairies  are  found,  of  incon- 
siderable area,  in  various  portions  of  the  district,  but  are  more  abundant  in  this 
particular  region.  Along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  and  especially  the  Fox 
river,  in  Kane  county,  the  country  is  more  roughly  broken,  and  can  in  some 
parts  even  be  called  hilly,  although  the  more  abrupt  elevations  seldom  exceed 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  above  their  immediate  base. 

The  geological  formations,  othert  han  the  surface  deposits  of  Alluvium,  Drift, 
etc.,  which  appear  at  the  surface  in  this  district,  comprise  portions  of  the  Niag- 
ara, Cincinnati,  and  Trenton  groups.  The  St.  Peters  sandstone,  also,  judging 
from  facts  developed  in  the  survey  of  LaSalle  county,  probably  underlies  a  por- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  DeKalb  county,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  region  is 
eovered  with  heavy  accumulations  of  Drift,  no  exposures  of  this  formation  are 
to  be  found.  The  exposures  of  the  older  rocks  are  found  only  along  the 
courses  of  the  larger  streams,  and  at  one  or  two  isolated  localities  in  DuPage 
county,  on  the  easternmost  borders  of  the  district.  Elsewhere  they  are  overlaid 
with  heavy  deposits  of  Drift,  varying  from  twenty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  localities  even  more. 

Above  the  Drift  proper,  we  have  only  the  surface  soils  and  a  few  local  allu- 
vial deposits  in  the  river  bottoms,  etc.  Some  of  the  springs  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  issuing  from  the  lower  limestone  bed 
of  the  Niagara  group,  hold  much  lime  in  solution,  and  deposit  calcareous  tufa. 
A  considerable  deposit  of  this  material  occurs  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  close  to  the  track  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  railroad.  This  deposit  was  formerly  quarried  for  the  manufacture 
of  lime,  and  is  exposed  in  the  excavations  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet.  It 
appears  to  be  regularly  bedded,  and  varies  in  structure  from  a  loosely  compact- 
ed, porous  material,  resembling  petrified  moss,  and  full  of  traces  of  vegetable 
remains,  to  a  compact  travertin,  almost  resembling  in  density  some  of  the  older 
rocks.    The  whole  extent  of  this  deposit  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  covered  by 
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from  one  to  four  feet  of  soil  bearing  large  forest  trees.     It  is  exposed,  however, 
for  a  distance  of  several  rods  in  the  ditches  alongside  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  remains  of  extinct  Post  Tertiary  mammals  have  been  found  in  the 
snperficial  deposits  in  one  or  two  localities  in  this  district.  A  portion  of  the 
remains  of  a  Mastodon,  consisting  of  the  tusks  and  several  teeth,  were  obtained 
in  excavating  for  the  track  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
near  the  City  of  Aurora,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Clark  Semi- 
nary, at  that  place.  The  skull,  and  it  is  said  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
also,  of  Castoroides  Ohioensis,  were  found  by  a  farmer  in  a  slough  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Naperville,  DuPage  county.  The  skull  waa  obtained  by  Col.  Wood's 
museum,  in  Chicago^  where  I  believe  it  still  remains. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift,  in  this  district,  consist  of  loam  and  blue  clays, 
and  hard-pan,  with  here  and  there,  amid  the  mass,  seams  and  pockets  of  sand 
and  gravel.  Boulders  of  granite,  quartzite,  greenstone,  and  various  other 
rocks,  kre  abundant  in  various  localities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are 
frequently  met  with  in  excavations  for  wells,  etc.,  and  large  deposits  of  rolled 
boulders,  chiefly  -of  limestone  from  the  underlying  Niagara  beds,  similar  to 
those  already  described  in  the  report  on  Copk  county,  occur  in  the  Drift  de- 
posits of  the  adjoining  portions  of  Kane  and  DuPage  counties.  These  may 
be  well  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  and,  in  DuPage  county,  near  Danby 
and  Bloomingdale.  Sections  of  the  bluffs  in  various  places  along  Fox  river, 
show  that  the  materials  of  the  Driflhave  been  rearranged,  and  present  a  strati- 
fied appearance.  The  limestone  boulder  deposits  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
this  modified  Drift. 

Pieces  of  wood,  and  occasionally  large  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  have 
been  found  at  considerable  intervals  in  the  Drift,  and  such  cases  are  reported 
in  various  parts  of  this  district.  At  Sycamore,  in  DeKalb  county,  large  pieces 
of  wood  were  said  to  have  been  met  with,  in  the  blue  clays  of  this  formation, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in  digging  a  well,  and  other  instances  were  mentioned, 
though  no  particulars  were  given. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  these  deposits  in  all  parts  of  this 
district,  as  it  is  very  seldom  penetrated  by  wells  or  any  artificial  excavations; 
nor  is  there  generally  in  any  such  works  any  record  kept  of  the  materials, 
which  would  also  be  very  desirable  in  the  study  of  this  formation.  The 
blufls  along  Fox  river,  however,  fiirnish  partial  data  for  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, and,  judging  by  these,  the  Drift  will  average  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  above  the  uppermost  bed  of  rock.  Away  from  the  river,  on 
either  side,  the  thickness  is  most  probably  not  less,  and  may  be  even  more. 
At  Sycamore,  a  well  is  said  to  have  reached,  by  digging  and  boring,  a  depth  of 
(?)  feet,  without  penetrating  the  blue  clays  and  hard-pan  of  this  for- 
mation. 

—15 
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The  artesian  well  bored  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad 
company,  at  their  work-shops,  in  the  City  of  Aurora,  affords  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  thickness  of  the  older  geological  formations  at  that  point.  In  this 
boring,  after  passing  through  thirty,  or  more,  feet  of  the  alluvial  surface  de- 
posits of  the  river  valley,  the  section  afforded  is  as  follows : 

FEKT. 

1.  Alternating  beds  of  grayish  white  and  gray  limestone,  eixty-eight  feet,  followed  by 

forty  feet  of  buff  or  brown  limestone,  Niagara  group 108 

2.  Sixty-four  feet  of  light  grayish  limestone,  underlaid  by  one  hundred  and  one  feet  of 

shale  and  shaly  beds,  the  middle  portion  dark  colored  and  bitimiinous,  CiTieinnaii 

group, 165 

8.  Gray,  buff,  and  nearly  white  limestone,  Oalena  and  Trenton 232 

4.  Buff  and  reddish  yellow  sandstones,  8t,  Peters 168 

A  comparison  between  the  record  of  this  boring  and  the  Chicago  section, 
given  in  the  report  on  Cook  county,  will  show  a  very  considerable  diminution 
in  the  thickness  of  the  different  formations  above  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
In  the  Chicago  section,  the  total  vertical  thickness  of  all  the  strata  between  the 
base  of  the  Niagara  and  the  top  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  is  six  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  which  is  here  decreased  to  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet,  a 
very  noticeable  difference.  As,  however,  none  of  the  beds  below  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Oalena  limestone  are  represented  in  the  surface  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  this  district,  the  remainder  of  this  section  only  is  of  general 
interest. 

Niagara  Group. — This  formation  underlies  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the 
district,  including  the  whole  of  DuPage  county,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all  of  Kane  county.  Its  western  border  cannot  be  located  with  any  certainty. 
It  seems  quite  probable,  indeed,  that  it  extends  westward  through  the  central 
portion  of  DeKalb  county,  but,  from  the  want  of  outcrops,  this  point  cannot 
be  determined. 

The  lower  part  of  this  group,  which  alone  is  exposed  in  this  district,  consists 
of  gray,  buff  and  sometimes  nearly  white,  limestones,  in  some  cases  dolomitio 
in  composition,  and  in  others  nearly  pure,  and  affording  a  good  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  quick  lime.  The  beds  also  contain  much  chert,  unequally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  strata,  in  thin  seams  and  lenticular  masses.  A  large 
portion  of  the  rock,  however,  is  quite  free  from  this  material,  and  answers 
excellently  well  as  building  stone.  Its  aggregate  thickness  in  this  district  can- 
not be  easily  ascertained.  In  Kane  county,  the  section  before  given  probably 
includes  all  the  beds  exposed,  but  to  the  eastward  the  outcrops  are  not  so  easily 
identified  with  it.  At  the  utmost,  however,  it  will  probably  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  if,  indeed,  it  approaches  that  thickness.  The  principal 
outcrops  are  as  follows : 
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In  the  eaatern  portion  of  DuPage  county,  on  the  northwestern  quarter  of 
section  2,  township  39,  range  11,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  railway  station 
at  Cottage  Hill,  a  light  gray  or  nearly  white  sub-crystalline  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. The  rock  is  concretionary  in  its  structure,  showing  bedding  very  imper- 
fectly, and  though  very  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  affords  but  very  few  well 
preserved  fossils.  The  whole  depth  of  the  quarry  is  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  about  ten  feet  of  the  upper  portion  was  exposed 
the  bottom  of  the  quarry  being  filled  with  water.  Directly  east  of  this  point, 
in  the  village  of  Cottage  Hill,  rock  is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  a  well  at  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  rock  exposed  in  this  quarry  is  not  seen  in  any  of 
the  other  outcrops  in  this  district  so  as  to  be  identified  by  its  lithological  char- 
acters. It  seems  possible,  indeed,  that  this  may  be  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 
Niagara  group  within  these  limits. 

Passing  to  the  southward  about  three  miles,  we  find  the  nearest  outcrop  oc- 
curring on  the  western  bank  of  Salt  creek,  in  the  80uthwet>tern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Torode.  About  nine  feet  in  thickness  of  thin  bed- 
ded limestone  is  here  exposed,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet,  porous  and  yellow, 
the  remainder,  a  rather  even  textured  stone,  light  drab  or  gray  in  color,  and 
cootaining  numerous  nodules  of  chert.  The  beds  appear  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness, the  deeper  the  rock  is  worked.  There  is  in  this  quarry  a  slight,  in  some 
places  almost  imperceptible,  local  dip  to  the  northward.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  rock  exposed  at  this  place,  is  fossiliferous,  affording  various  corals,  crinoids, 
bryozoa,  and  brachiopoda,  but  generally  ill  preserved,  and  often  indistinguish- 
able as  to  species. 

Further  to  the  southward,  no  exposures  are  met  with,  until  the  vicinity  of 
the  DesPlaines  river  is  reached,  where  we  find  the  bottom  land  opposite  Le- 
mont,  underlaid  by  limestone  beds.  The  rock  also  appears  to  a  limited  extent, 
near  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  river  bottom,  but 
no  good  exposures  are  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  river.  On  the  fiats,  it  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  surface  soil,  and  wherever  it  does  appear 
at  the  surface,  is  so  changed  by  weathering  as  to  make  an  almost  complete 
alteration  in  its  appearance.  It  seems  probable,  however,  the  beds  at  a  suffi- 
cient depth  under  the  surface,  may  afford  a  good  building  material. 

To  the  northwestward  of  this,  the  only  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  BuPago 
county,  are  met  with  on  the  western  fork  of  the  DuPage  river,  at  Naperville 
and  below.  At  Naperville,  in  the  quarries  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
creek,  just  below  the  milldam,  there  is  a  section,  consisting  at  the  base,  of  an 
even  textured,  regularly  bedded,  light  drab  or  buff  limestone,  about  six  feet  of 
which  is  exposed  in  the  excavation.  Nodules  of  chert,  of  irregular  flattened 
forms,  are  quite  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  but  less  abundant  be- 
low, where  the  layers  also  appear  to  be  thicker  and  more  adapted  for  a  building 
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stone.  This  bed  is  overlaid  by  about  nine  feet,  in  vertical  thickness,  of  a 
thin  bedded,  yellowish,  or  dark  buff  limestone,  showing  a  light  gray  color, 
on  freshly  fractured  surfaces,  and  closely  resembling  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rock  at  Torode's  quarry,  on  Salt  creek.  The  upper  beds  in  these  quar- 
ries afforded  specimens  of  Atrypa  reticularis^  Strophomena  rhomhoidalis,  Or- 
this  flahellum^  Leptsma  transversalis^  Spiri/era  radiata,  S^  NiagarensU^  Or- 
ihoceras  undvlatum^  Cdlymene  Bitimenhachii,  and  species  of  IllsBnus  and  Sphae- 
rexochus,  together  with  many  corals  and  bryozoa.  The  lower  beds  were  alto- 
gether less  abundant  in  individuals ;  the  species  were  mainly  the  same.  In 
many  cases,  the  fossils  were  merely  casts,  but  some  were  nearly  perfect. 

Going  from  Naperville,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek,  we  find,  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  the  upper  beds  at  Naperville,  occurring 
in  the  bottom  of  ditches  and  small  runs,  and  alongside  of  the  road.  Still  far- 
ther on,  at  Kimball's  mill,  a  thickness  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  probably  of  the 
lower  bed,  is  shown  at  the  western  end  of  the  milldam,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  stream.  On  the  opposite  bank,  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  dam, 
on  the  southeastern  quarter  of  section  19,  township  38,  range  8,  the  upper  beds 
are  well  exposed,  and  have  been  quarried.  Here,  they  yield  in  abundance, 
the  same  species  of  fossils  as  at  Naperville,  and  in  the  same  condition.  Below 
Kimball's  mill,  the  lower  beds  of  buff  limestone  appear  along  the  western  bank- 
of  the  creek  for  a  short  distance,  and  have  been  quarried  at  one  or  two  points. 
It  disappears  entirely,  however,  under  the  Drift,  before  reaching  the  county 
line. 

In  Kane  county,  all  of  the  exposures  of  rock,  with  one  exception  only,  are 
along  Fox  river.  Along  this  line  of  outcrop,  the  greatest  development  of  the 
formation  is  at  Aurora  and  Batavia,  and  between  these  two  points.  Both  above 
and  below  this  particular  portion  of  the  river,  a  lesser  thickness  of  the  forma- 
tion is  exposed.  Commencing  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  county,  and  going 
up  the  river,  the  following  are  the  principal  exposures  met  with : 

At  the  village  of  Montgomery,  and  almost  exactly  on  the  southern  lino  of  the 
county,  there  is  an  exposure  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  of  thin  bedded  buff  lime- 
stone, abounding  in  thin  seams  and  flattened  nodules  of  chert,  which  appears 
much  broken  up  and  decomposed  on  the  exposed  surfaces.  No  good  speci- 
mens of  fossils  were  obtained  at  this  point,  and  only  a  few  unrecognizable  frag- 
ments were  observed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  milldam,  rock  was  again  observed,  similar  in  lithological  char- 
acter to  that  at  the  first  mentioned  outcrop,  only  that  it  was  harder,  less  de- 
composed, and  more  free  from  chert.  A  slight  dip,  one  or  two  degrees,  to  the 
northeast  or  a  little  more  north,  was  observed  at  these  exposures,  which  would 
apparently  bring  the  one  last  described  above  the  other.    The  whole  thickness, 
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however,  includiDg  both  exposures,  and  such  intermediate  beds  as  may  be  con- 
cealed by  surface  deposits,  cannot  well  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet. 

Continuing  up  stream,  no  outcrops  or  exposures  of  rock  in  place,  are  met 
with,  until  entering  the  city  of  Aurora.  Bere,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  at  Hoyt's  quarry,  about  forty  feet  of  the 
limestone  is  exposed.  Of  this,  the  upper  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  is  a  rather 
thin  bedded  buff  limestone,  with  chert  very  abundant  in  layers  and  lenticular 
nodules.  The  remainder  of  the  excavation,  below  this,  is  in  a  regularly  bedded 
impure  limestone,  varying  in  color  from  light  gray  to  buff  or  drab,  and  closely 
resembling  in  appearance  portions  of  the  well  known  Joliet  stone.  The  dip  in 
this  quarry  is  to  the  northeast,  and  amounts  to  from  one  to  four  degrees.  The 
line  of  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  beds  is  quite  distinct  in  this 
section.  In  the  upper  beds,  a  few  indistinct  fossils  were  observed :  Atrypa 
reticidarisj  and  Orthocerat  undxdatum^  were  the  only  species  recognized.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  quarry,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  fossils,  but  abounded  in  small  geodes,  containing  crystallized  quartz. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  limestone  again  appears  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  at  first,  only  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  gradually  appear- 
ing higher  on  the  bank,  further  up  the  stream.  It  also  underlies  the  surface 
farther  up  the  bluffs,  but  how  hish  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  as  it  is  mostly 
covered  with  soil.  Nearly  a  mile  above  the  city,  there  are  several  quarries  on 
the  side  of  the  bluffs,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  show  vertical 
cliffs  of  limestone  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  or  higher.  The 
stone  in  these  quarries  is  an  impure  limestone,  in  some  layers  approaching  a 
true  dolomite  in  composition,  of  a  decidedly  buff  or  yellow  color.  Some  of  the 
beds,  in  some  localities,  are  deeply  stained  with  oxyd  of  iron,  and  present  a 
dark,  reddish  brown  color.  There  was  here,  apparently,  a  slight  local  dip  to 
the  westward,  which,  however,  was  not  very  noticeable.  There  may  be,  possi- 
bly, a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  anticlinal,  having  a  strike  about  north- 
west and  southeast,  but  at  all  events,  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  does  not 
affect  the  general  disposition  of  the  strata  in  this  region.  I  have  considered 
the  rock  exposed  in  these  quarries,  and  along  the  river  bank,  as  below  the 
cherty  beds  of  Hoyt's  quarry,  and,  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  the  strata  imme- 
diately below  them,  though  not  exactly  agreeing  in  lithological  characters.  I 
have,  however,  no  positive  proof  of  *  this.  But  few  fossils  are  to  be  found  at 
these  localities ;  the  only  specimens  obtained  were  two  or  three  imperfect  Caly- 
mene  Blumenbachu,  and  the  pygidium  of  an  Illsens. 

To  the  north  of  these  quarries,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
though  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  on  the  eastern  bank  also,  ledges  of  rock  are 
seen  almost  continuously,  near  the  water's  edge,  for  some  seven  miles,  na  far  as 
the  town  of  Batavia.     In  most  cases  only  a  very  limited  thickness  of  the  weath- 
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ered  edges  of  the  strata  are  to  be  seen ;  at  Done  of  the  intermediate  points  is 
there  to  bo  seen  a  good  section,  where  either  of  the  beds  observed  in  the  south- 
ern exposure  at  Aurora,  can  be  recognized.  The  strata  generally  lie  nearly 
level,  though  there  are,  in  some  places,  appearances  of  local  dipping,  which  may 
perhaps  be  sometimes  due  to  the  undermining  and  consequent  tumbling  of  large 
masses  of  the  rock.  About  two  miles  and  a-half  north  of  Aurora,  a  cherty 
band  may  be  traced  in  the  rock  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  disappears.  It,  or 
another  similar  one,  again  appears  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  near  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  below  Eatavia.  For  nearly  half  a  mile,  the 
limestone  appears  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  also.  It  is  here  a  brittle,  -yellow 
limestone,  thin  bedded,  and  quite  fossiliferous  in  places.  One  of  the  best  expo- 
sures of  this  rock  is  on  Mr.  Stevens'  place,  at  the  old  milldam,  a  few  rods  above 
the  crossing  of  the  wagon  road  from  Aurora  to  Batavia.  Here  some  layers  are 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  casts  of  Pentamerus  obhngus^  with  very  rarely  a  co- 
ral or  other  fossils. 

Between  this  point  and  Batavia,  although  the  ledges  still  continue  along  the 
base  of  the  bluffs,  there  is  but  one  exposure  of  more  than  a  very  few  feet ;  a 
disused  quarry,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  latter  place,  which  shows  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-ffve  feet,  all  apparently  of  one  bed  of 
yellow  or  buff  limestone.     No  fossils  were  afforded  by  this  locality. 

At  Batavia,  in  the  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  beds  are  precisely 
similar  to  and  probably  identical  with  those  worked  at  Hoyt's  quarry  in  Aurora. 
In  Mr.  Barker's  quarry,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  there  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  of  buff  and  drab  limestone,  overlaid  by  eight  feet  of  the  upper  cherty 
layers ;  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  is  very  distinct.  This  upper 
cherty  portion  of  the  rock  appears  in  the  exposure  to  be  much  shattered,  but  is 
consolidated  again  by  a  stalagmitic  cement.  It  is  altogether  worthless  as  a 
quarry  rock,  and  is  very  troublesome  to  remove.  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  quarry,  the  strata  lie  horizontally,  but  at  its  northern  end  there  is  a  sud- 
den dip  to  the  southward  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  bringing  the  lower  beds 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  quarry.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
same  dip  is  to  be  seen  in  Shannon's  quarry,  exactly  where  the  strike  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  it.  In  the  three  principal  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  those  of  Messrs.  Starkey,  Shannon^  and  Randall,  respectively,  the  same 
lower  beds  are  shown  as  at  the  one  already  mentioned  on  the  western  bank,  but 
at  Shannon's  quarries  only,  are  the  upper  cherty  beds  exposed.  Near  the  bot- 
tom of  this  quarry  there  \a  also  a  thin  stratum  of  bluish  shaly  limestone,  and 
a  seam,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  sandstone,  which  is  probably  only  local. 
A  very  noticeable  feature  in  all  of  these  quarries,  is  the  presence  of  large,  well 
defined,  perpendicular  joints,  trending  about  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  Another 
set  of  joints,  at  right  angles  to  these,  is  less  conspicuous.     In  Shannon's 
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quarry,  two  of  these  joints,  parallel  to  each  other,  enclose  about  ten  feet  in  hor- 
izontal thickness  of  the  strata,  which  is  said  to  be  shaly  and  entirely  worthless 
for  building  purposes,  while  on  either  side  are  continuous  strata  of  valuable 
stone.  Fossils  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in  these  beds,  and  when  found, 
except  when  in  a  silicified  condition,  are  very  indistinct. 

Just  north  of  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  at  Batavia,  is  a 
quarry,  the  rock  of  which  is  a  light  yellow  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  at 
Mill  creek,  and  containing  in  one  of  its  narrow  layers  great  numbers  of  Penta' 
merus  ohlongtis.  The  whole  exposure  is  of  about  twelve  feet.  I  consider  this 
exposure,  and  that  at  Mill  creek,  as  of  a  lower  bed  than  those  exposed  in  the 
six  principal  quarries  at  Batavia,  which  cannot  be  identified  as  appearing  any 
more  above  the  surface  to  the  northward  of  that  point. 

From  Batavia  northward,  the  ledges  may  still  be  observed  along  the  river 
bank.  The  rock  is  probably  that  of  the  lower  beds,  the  upper  ones  may  still 
perhaps  be  in  place  higher  up  in  the  bluffs,  but  if  so,  they  are  completely  cov- 
ered with  soil,  and  invisible.  Before  reaching  Geneva,  however,  the  ledges 
disappear  and  are  not  again  met  with  until  that  place  is  reached.  On  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  a  little  north  of  the  bridge,  a  quarry  affords  a  section  of 
about  eleven  feet,  the  upper  five  of  which  are  of  a  yellowish  limestone,  similar 
to  that  already  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Batavia  and  Mill  creek.  Under  this, 
six  feet  of  a  white  grayish  stone  is  exposed,  which  is  quarried  for  building  stone. 
The  upper  bed  affords  a  few  Pentameiiis  ohiovgvs,  the  lower  one  appears  almost 
destitute  of  fossils.  A  lower  bed  of  similar  limestone,  exposed  on  the  river 
bank  a  little  higher  up,  afforded  a  few  corals  and  other  fossils. 

North  of  Geneva,  the  limestone  may  be  observed  outcropping  at  various 
points,  and  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  best 
section  which  is  afforded  by  any  exposure  between  this  point  and  St.  Charles, 
may  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cedar  Bluffs,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  latter 
place.  The  two  lower  beds  seem  similar  to  those  which  are  exposed  further 
down  the  river,  at  Geneva: 

FEET. 

1.  A  thin-bedded  buff  and  gray  limestone,  apparently  destitute  of  fossils 7 

2.  A  bluish  or  bluish-white  shaly  bed. 1 

8.    Brittle  yellow  limestone,  similar  to  the  upper  bed  at  Geneva,  and  containing  many 

Pentamerua  oblongtu^  corals,  etc. . , 4 

4.    Bluish  or  grayish-white  rock,  containing  a  few  fossils,  Illfenua^  Orthocerat^  etc.,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  the  lower  bed  at  Geneva,  exposed 8 

Below  the  lowermost  bed  in  this  section,  and  the  level  of  the  river,  is  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  strata,  which  are  not  exposed  well  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  their  lithological  character.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  as  No.  4.  A  half  a  mile  farther  north,  at  McAulay's  quarry,  the 
same  beds  are  again  seen,  but,  in  this  exposure,  No.  1  is  somewhat  thinner,  and 
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No.  4  thicker  by  five  feet.  Here,  it  also  is  divided  into  two  strata,  each  four 
feet  thick,  not  differing  Hthologically,  but  with  a  very  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion. At  this  place,  I  obtained  from  bed  No.  4,  in  addition  to  the  species  col- 
lected at  the  other  locality,  Calt/mene  Blumenhachu,  Pentamerus  ohlongyu^  a 
Comulitesj  and  some  additional  corals.  The  qaarry  in  the  village  of  St. 
Charles,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  may  perhaps  be  in  another  bed  than 
those  exposed  here,  as  the  stone  seems  slightly  different;  it,  however,  resembles 
No.  1,  rather  than  the  others,  and  is  possibly  identical  with  that  bed. 

At  St.  Charles,  the  rock  disappears  under  the  surface,  and  no  exposures  are 
met  with,  up  the  river,  for  nearly  four  miles.  At  this  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage, however,  a  slight  undulation  of  the  strata,  or  a  low  anticlinal,  brings  it 
again  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  prominent,  in  perpendicular  ledges  and  cliffs  of 
low  elevation  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  for  a 
less  dbtanoe  on  the  eastern  side.  The  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  this  group 
hero  consists  of  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  lowermost  beds,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  slope 
here  is  very  slight  each  way,  and  indeed,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  underlying 
beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group  being  brought  to  the  surface,  the  disturbance  of 
the  strata  would  be  hardly  noticeable.  The  rock  consists  of  intercalated  beds 
of  light  gray  limestone  and  buff  colored  dolomite,  containing  in  the  lower  por- 
tion a  few  thin  seams  of  chert.  The  light  gray  portions  of  the  rock  answer 
well  for  burning  into  quick  lime,  and  some  of  the  other  beds  seem  to  be  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  axis  of  the  disturbance  is  crossed  by  the 
road  at  Mr.  Jucket's  lime  kiln,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  3,  township 
40,  range  8  east,  and  its  trend  is  about  northwest  and  southeast.  The  Fox 
river  is  diverted  from  its  course  by  this  obstruction,  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  along  its  northeasterly  edge  for  about  a  mile,  breaking  through  it 
and  running  again  to  the  southward,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  section  3, 
township  40,  range  8.  But  few  fossils  were  obtained  in  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
group  at  this  locality,  only  Stromatopora  concentrica^  a  Favosites,  an  lllasnus, 
together  with  a  few  imperfect  casts  of  gasterapod  shells,  and  some  indetermin- 
ate corals,  being  found. 

North  of  this  disturbance,  exposures  are  also  wanting  along  the  river  till  the 
village  of  Clintonville,  distant  between  two  and  three  miles,  is  reached,  where 
the  rocks  once  more  come  to  the  surface.  In  the  quarry  here,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  village,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
26,  township  41,  range  8,  the  same  strata  and  order  of  superposition  are  ob- 
served as  at  Cedar  Bluffs,  below  St.  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
part  of  No.  1,  only  about  ten  feet  of  which  is  exposed.  The  thin  shaly  seam. 
No.  2,  is  also  much  thinner,  having  here  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  five 
inches,  and  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  immediately  below,  represent  No.  3. 
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The  remaining  eight  feet  exposed,  to  the  bofctom  of  the  quarry,  represent  No.  4. 
The  whole  thickness  exposed  is  fourteen  feet  and  five  inches.  The  fossils  are 
similar  in  species  to  those  collected  at  the  former  locality,  Pentamerus  ohlonguSy 
Hall/sites  catenvlaria^  and  various  indeterminate  casts  of  corals  and  shells. 
There  is,  at  this  locality,  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  degrees.  North  of  this  point  there  are  no  exposures  of  the  older  rooks 
along  the  river  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  only  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  as 
occurring  within  this  district,  are  met  with  in  the  forks  of  Big  Hock  creek,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  section  26,  township  38,  range  6,  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Kane  county.  There  are  here  two  principal  outcrops,  one  on  each 
branch  of  the  stream,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  The  bot- 
tom land  lying  between  the  two,  is  also  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  by  the  same  rock,  which  has  here  been  also  artificially  exposed  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  them.  At  the  easternmost  exposure,  the  rock  is  a  soft 
ferruginous  limestone,  of  a  yellow,  and,  in  some  specimens,  reddish  color.  At 
the  diggings  on  the  western  fork,  and  in  the  bottom  land,  it  seems  less  ferru- 
ginous and  more  compact  and  hard,  and  generally  better  fitted  for  use  as  a 
building  and  flagging  stone.  As  nearly  as  could  be  made  out,  the  strata  were 
horizontal.  The  limestones  here  are  hardly  fossiliferous ;  such  few  specimens 
as  were  obtained,  however,  were  identical  with  those  found  near  the  base  of  the 
formation  elsewhere.  On  the  creek  below  this  point,  no  exposures  are  met 
with  north  of  Kendall  county  line,  though  the  rock  is  evidently  not  far  beneath 
the  surface. 

Cincinnati  Growp. — The  rocks  of  this  group  underlie  a  small  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  DeKalb  county.  As,  however,  they  are  exposed  at  only  two 
or  three  points  within  this  area,  it  cannot  be  defined  with  any  exactness ;  it 
may,  however,  be  approximately  described  as  a  narrow  strip,  extending  into  this 
county  from  the  north  or  northeast,  and  having  a  width  from  east  to  west  of 
probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  Its  western  border  is  probably 
somewhere  near  the  west  line  of  range  four  of  townships  east  of  the  third 
principal  meridian.  South  of  the  Kishwaukee,  or  Sycamore  river,  there  are  no 
outcrops  in  DeKalb  county,  its  limits  therefore  cannot  be  well  defined  in  that 
region,  though  it  probably  does  not  extend  very  far  to  the  southward. 

One  of  the  few  exposures  of  this  group  in  the  DeKalb  county  area,  occurs  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Kishwaukee,  just  north  of  Stewartsville,  where  about 
fifteen  feet  of  interstratified  green  and  blue  shales  and  rotten  limestone,  with 
some  more  solid  beds,  were  seen.  The  exposure  continues  only  so  far  as  the 
beds  have  been  worked.  Elsewhere  the  high  banks  of  the  creek  present  only 
grass-grown  slopes.  No  dip  was  observed  in  this  locality,  nor  were  any  fossils 
discovered  except  a  few  fragmentp  of  Trijobites  generally  undistinguishable  as  to 
—16 
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species,  on  account  of  the  incoherenoy  and  fragility  of  the  materiaL  The  more 
solid  beds  were  not  rich  in  fossil  remains ;  the  only  specimens  found  were  frag- 
ments of  Cafymene  seftiaria^  and  Lingula,  A  little  over  two  miles  from  this 
point,  near  the  middle  of  the  dividing  line  between  sections  17  and  18,  or  a 
little  over  into  section  17,  is  another  quarry  into  a  yellowish,  and  in  some 
parts  reddish,  porus  limestone,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  undistinguishable 
organic  remains,  and  containing  also  some  well  preserved  fossils.  The  depth  of 
the  excavation  was  about  five  feet,  with  apparently  no  change  in  the  character 
of  the  rock.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  south,  I  observed  another 
similar  excavation  in  similar  beds  of  limestone. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  remarks  on  the  Niagara  group,  of  an  isolated 
exposure  of  Cincinnati  beds  forming  the  base  of  a  low  anticlinal,  cut  through 
by  Fox  river,  in  the  western  part  of  section  3,  township  40,  range  8.  No  good 
section  is  afforded  at  this  place,  as  a  sloping,  grass-grown  talus  extends  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  foot  of  the  ledges  of  Niagara  limestone  to  the  level 
strip  of  bottom  land  along  the  river.  The  highest  point  to  which  this  forma- 
tion extends  in  the  axis  of  disturbance,  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river. 
The  upper  beds  here  appear  to  be  shaly,  containing  many  thin  plates  of  a  highly 
fossiliferous  gray  limestone,  containing  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this 
group.  These  are  washed  out  abundantly  in  the  small  runs  and  water  channels 
in  the  bank,  and  afford  in  great  numbers  Orthis  «uhguadrata^  Orthis  btforata, 
O,  testudmariaj  O,  ocddefiUalis^  Strophomena  altemata,  L^taenaiericea^  and  many 
other  common  species. 

Trenton  Group, — ^The  upper  beds  of  the  Galena  limestone,  which  alone  are 
included  in  the  surface  outcrops  of  this  district,  underlie  the  surface  in  that 
portion  of  DeKalb  county  lying  west  of  the  area  already  mentioned  as  occupied 
by  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  exposures  are  few  and,  with  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  the  Eashwaukee  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  princi- 
pal exposures  are  as  follows : 

Near  the  center  of  the  western  half  of  section  30,  township  42,  range  3,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  western  line  of  the  county,  I  observed,  in  a 
small  ravine  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  ledge  of  thinly  bedded,  buff  colored,  po- 
rous, fossiliferous  limestone,  which  had  been  quarried  to  some  extent,  and  was 
exposed  in  the  natural  and  artificial  section  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet.  No 
dip  was  perceptible  in  this  exposure.  The  fossils  were,  from  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  very  imperfect,  being  principally  very  indbtinct  internal  casts  of  Mur- 
chisoniaj  Pleurotomaria^  etc.  Similar  beds  of  limestone  are  said  to  occur  in 
the  bed  of  the  Eishwaukee,  in  the  northern  parts  of  sections  21  and  22,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  water  was  too  high  to  make  any  thorough  examina- 
tion. 
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Passing  up  the  creek,  we  find  again  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  42, 
similar  ledges  of  brownish-yellow  and  buff  colored  limestone  appearing  to  the 
hight  of  about  six  feet,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek.  Fossils  were  numer- 
ous at  this  place  also,  but  were  similar  in  condition  to  those  in  the  locality  pre- 
viously described.  One  and  a  half  miles  farther  east,  in  the  western  part  of 
section  2,  township  42,  range  4,  is  another  exposure,  at  which  also  the  rook  has 
been  somewhat  quarried.  The  limestone  is  worked  right  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  said  to  appear  also  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  this  vicinity.  The  upper 
beds  here  are  friable  and  thin ;  the  lower  beds,  however,  are  said  to  answer  well 
as  a  building  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  work. 

Ec onomical    Qeol  ogy . 

Building  Stone, — The  best  stone  for  general  building  purposes  which  is  found 
in  this  district,  is  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Batavia  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Aurora.  This  is  apparently  near  the  top  of  the 
Niagara  group,  as  it  is  developed  along  the  Fox  river,  though  probably  within 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  base  and  actually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation. 
It  is  probably  in  about  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  well  known  Joliet 
stone,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is  here  a  light  gray  or  drab,  evenly 
bedded  limestone,  the  beds  varying  from  eight  inches  or  less  to  nearly  three 
feet  in  thickness,  affording  blocks  of  all  sizes  required  for  building  purposes. 
The  stone  dresses  well,  is  strong  and  durable,  and  after  being  cut  is  of  an  agree- 
able light  drab  or  buff  color,  which,  however,  is  liable  to  be  considerably  deep- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Occasionally,  also,  some  layers  of  the  stone 
contain  nodules  of^  pyrites  which,  decomposing,  leave  unsightly  stains  on  the 
walls  and  buildiigs  in  which  it  is  used,  as  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  in  the 
court  house  at  Geneva.  Thb  stone  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes, 
not  only  in  this  district,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  quarries  at 
Batavia  are  worked  in  the  side  of  the  river  bluffs,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  removing  the  superincumbent  masses  of  Drift  and  surface  soil  is  a  hindrance 
to  their  extension,  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  labor  and  the  expense  of 
working  them. 

The  other  exposures  of  the  Niagara  group,  and  the  limestones  of  the  Trenton 
and  Cincinnati  groups,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  this  district,  also  afford  a 
supply  of  material  suitable  for  foundations,  rough  walls,  etc.,  and  are  also  used 
to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes.  The  rock,  however,  is  generally 
too  thinly  and  irregularly  bedded  to  afford  a  superior  quality  of  building  stone. 
Large  portions  of  this  district,  however,  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  local  supply 
of  building  stone,  and  in  some  parts  this  material,  whenever  it  is  required,  must 
be  transported  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles. 
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Limestone  for  Lime. — Many  of  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Niagara  group,  In 
this  district,  afford  a  good  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  have  been 
vrorked  for  this  purpose.  Lime  kilns  have  been  established  at  Naperville  and 
other  places  in  DuPage  county,  and  at  several  points  along  the  Fox  river,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Aurora,  Batavia,  Geneva,  and  St.  Charles,  in  Kane 
county.  In  northern  DeKalb  county,^the  outcropping  beds  of  the  Galena 
limestone  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are  reported  to  have  fur- 
nished a  good  article.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  tufa,  three  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Elgin,  and  its  former  manufacture  into  lime,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  Niagara  group,  at  Fayville,  on  the  Fox  river,  about 
four  miles  north  of  St.  Charles,  there  occurs  a  stratum  of  somewhat  argillaceous 
magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  which  it  is  reported  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  answer  for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement.  An  analysis  of  this  rock, 
•by  Dr.  Blauey,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  these  Re- 
ports. Beyond  this  I  am  not  aware  of  any  material  which  has  been  tested  for 
this  purpose,  within  the  limits  of  this  district. 

Other  Building  Materials, — Clay  and  loam  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick  may  be  obtained  from  the  Drift  and  surface  deposits  in  various  parts  of 
this  district.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Kane  county,  at  the  village  of  Dundee.  The  clay  here, 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  Drift  formation,  is  quite  free  from  oxydes  of 
iron,  and  burns  into  brick  of  a  delicate  pale  yellow  color,  in  assorted  lots,  not 
inferior  in  appearance  to  the  celebrated  Milwaukee  brick.  In  other  places, 
however,  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county ;  the  clay  contains 
too  great  a  proportion  of  lime  to  produce  at  once  a  handsome  and  durable 
article  of  brick.  Sand  and  gravel  for  mortar  and  concrete  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

The  limestone  boulders  and  hard-heads,  which  are  so  abundant  in  various 
places  along  the  Fox  river,  in  Ejkne  county,  are  also  used  to  a  limited. extent  as 
a  building  material,  in  ornamenting  the  fronts  of  houses,  etc. 

Peat. — Deposits  of  this  material,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  are  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  district,  but  are  most  numerous  and  extensive  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Kane  county,  where  there  are  some  rather  extensive  level,  wet  prairies. 
But  little  attention,  however,  has  as  yet  been  paid  to  the  economical  value  of 
this  material,  and  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  deposits  have  been  scarcely  tested. 
At  the  village  of  Carpenterville,  on  the  Fox  river,  one  mile  north  of  Dundee, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  peat  one  hundred  a(;res  or  more  in  extent,  and  averaging  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  which  has  been  somewhat  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  fuel,  and  found  to  answer  well.     Still  more  extensive  beds  occur  farther 
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west,  in  the  towns  of  Rutland  and  Hampshire,  which  are  reported  to  have  also 
been  used  to  a  slight  extent. 

Agriculture^  etc, — ^The  principal  varieties  of  soil,  etc.,  in  this  district,  were 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  chapter.  The  prairie  soil, 
which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  does  not  differ  from  the  aver- 
age in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  always  productive,  and  yields  good  crops  by 
proper  tillage.  Although  a  few  comparatively  poor  sections  may  be  found,  yet, 
as  a  whole,  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  it  is  not  behind  any  other 
territory  of  equal  extent  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  The  nearness  and  the  easy 
accessibility  of  most  parts,  by  means  of  the  several  railroads,  to  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  northwest,  adds  greatly  to  its  other  advantages. 

Water  is  readily  obtained  by  sinking  wells  to  depths  varying  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet,  and  very  rarely  more.  The  supply  here  comes  largely  from  water 
veins  in  the  gravel  beds  or  seams,  which  traverse  the  clays  or  hard-pans  of  the 
Drift.  It  is  only  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons  that  any  inconvenience  is  felt  in 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  stock. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


MoHENRY    AND    LAKE    COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  are  situated  contiguously  to  each  other,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  State,  and  are  hounded,  respectively,  as  follows:  McHenry 
county  is  hounded,  on  the  north,  hy  the  State  of  Wisconsin ;  on  the  east,  hy 
Lake  county  ;  on  the  south,  hy  Cook,  Kane,  and  DeKalh  counties ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  Boone  county.  Lake  county,  lying  to  the  east  of  McHenry,  has  for 
its  remaining  houndaries  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  respectively,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Cook  county.  The  superficial  area  of  the 
whole  district  is  ahout  ten  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  of  which  area,  the 
greater  portion,  six  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles,  is  within  the  limits  of 
McHenry  county,  and  the  remainder,  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  square 
miles,  in  Lake  county. 

The  principal  streams  by  which  this  region  is  watered  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  as  follows :  the  Fox  river,  which,  entering  this  district  from 
the  north,  and  passing  through  several  expansions  or  lakes,  traverses  it  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction ;  the  DesPlaines,  also  rising  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  pursuing  a  generally  parallel  course;  the  Kishwaukee,  rising 
in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  McHenry  county,  in  two  or  three 
branches,  and  flowing  westward  into  Boone  county ;  and  the  Nippersink,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Fox,  also  rising  in  McHenry  county,  and  traversing  several  of 
its  northern  townships.  Besides  these  streams  and  their  lesser  tributaries, 
there  are  one  or  two  small  water-courses  discharging  directly  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  a  slough,  or  succession  of  sloughs,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Lake 
county,  are  drained  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  which,  in  this 
county,  can  hardly  be  called  a  stream,  except  during  the  wet  seasons.  That 
portion  of  the  district,  however,  which  drains  its  waters  into  the  lake,  and  may 
properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble, a  mere  strip  along  the  coast,  hardly  averaging  three  or  four  miles  in  width. 

The  surface  configuration  of  this  district  is  somewhat  varied,  embracing  not 
only  the  upland  rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
surface  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  also  extensive  wet  prairies  or  sloughs,  in 
certain  localities,  and  tracts  of  alternate  sand  ridge  and  marsh  of  the  most  re- 
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cent  IttcoBtriDe  formation.  This  last  character  of  the  surface,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  coast,  from  Waukegan  northward ) 
and  in  its  widest  part,  not  more  than  two  miles  across.  The  ridges  here  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  but  nevertheless,  support  a  growth  of  stunted 
black  and  red  oak,  dwarf  juniper,  and  occasionally,  white  pine ;  their  elevation 
is  but  a  very  few  feet  above  the  lake.  The  outermost  one  is  the  widest,  and 
indeed,  in  many  places,  the  only  one,  being  constantly  enlarged  by  accretions 
along  its  lake  firont,  and  by  the  loose  sand  blowing  inland  from  the  beach,  which 
is  itself  a  wide  one,  and  is  fronted  by  shallow  water  for  some  little  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  low  prairie  or  marsh,  between  the  ridges  and  the  bluffs 
is  overflowed  in  many  portions  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  in  some 
places  is  scarcely  ever  passable.  In  the  firmer  spots,  there  are  occasional 
clumps  or  thickets  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  but  over  the  greater  portion,  the 
only  vegetation  is  rank  grass  and  rushes.  A  strip  of  land  of  this  general 
character,  extends  along  the  coast  nearly  to  the  State  line,  gradually  rising, 
however,  to  the  northward,  and  becoming  dryer  and  more  wooded. 

This  low  coast  does  not  extend  south  of  Waukegan,  and  the  bluffs,  which, 
north  of  that  place,  are  a  mile  or  more  inland,  form  the  immediate  coast  to  the 
southward,  in  many  places  without  even  a  strip  of  beach  between  their  bases 
and  the  water's  edge.  Being  thus  exposed,  the  bank  crumbles  rapidly  under 
the  wearing  influence  of  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  in  violent  storms,  large 
masses  are  o^n  undermined  and  carried  away.  Another  frequent  cause  of 
landslides  is,  the  water  percolating  the  clay  from  the  top  of  the  bank  down- 
wards, which,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  or  afler  long  con- 
tinued wet  seasons,  must  affect  materially  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  degra- 
dation. The  hight  of  the  bluffs,  however,  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  is  such 
as  to  render  the  inward  progress  of  the  lake  upon  the  land  comparatively  slow. 
The  actual  rate  of  wear  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clay  bluffs  themselves,  I  judged  that  in  the  course  of  years  it  might 
be  considerable,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  hundred  feet  in  a  century. 

Inland  from  the  bluffs,  we  find,  for  several  miles,  a  gently  undalating  sur- 
face, which,  for  the  most  part,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  principally  of  the  different  species  of  oak  and  hickory,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  other  kinds  of  trees.  The  soil  is  a  light  colored,  somewhat  arenaceous 
day  or  loam,  with  more  or  less  admixture,  in  its  upper  portion,  of  organic  mat- 
ter, rendering  certain  portions  slightly  darker  in  color  than  the  remainder. 
The  same  general  character  of  the  soil  prevails  in  the  undulating  timbered 
tracts  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  also  forms  the  subsoil  of  most  of  the 
prairie.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  modified  upper  member  of  the 
Drift,  and  may  be  seen  with  the  same  general  characteristics,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, in  all  of  the  northeastern  counties  of  the  State. 
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Passing  still  further  westward  in  Lake  county,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  is  found  to  be  the  same,  undulating  prairie  and  forest,  with  here  and 
there  over  the  surface,  small  level  prairies  and  lakes  or  ponds.  These  latter 
are  most  numerous  in  the  western  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  county, 
where  they  are  extremely  abundant  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  sev- 
eral square  miles.  The  largest  are  those  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Fox  river, 
near  the  McHenry  county  line,  Pistakee  Lake  and  Fox  Lake,  which  are  from 
four  to  seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth.  The  others  sel- 
dom exceed  one  or  two  square  miles  in  area,  and  vary  in  character  from  quiet 
land-locked  ponds  to  shallow,  grassy  marshes,  differing  but  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary wet  prairie  or  slough.  Indeed,  almost  every  intermediate  form  between 
the  two  may  be  found  in  this  region.  The  larger  lakes,  in  many  instances,  are 
themselves  widely  margined  with  a  growth  of  wild  rice  and  various  aquatic 
grasses  and  weeds,  the  matted  stems  of  these,  together  with  the  floating  con- 
fervoid  vegetation,  forming,  in  some  places,  a  mass  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  man.  When,  however,  this  mat  is  once  penetrated,  a 
stick  or  an  oar  may  sometimes  be  thrust  down  for  a  depth  of  several  feet,  meet- 
ing with  scarcely  any  more  resistance  than  is  furnished  by  its  own  buoyancy. 
There  are  in  Lake  county,  including  the  smaller  ones,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  lakes  or  ponds ;  their  average  extent  is,  perhaps,  nearly  one  square 
mile. 

Passing  westward  into  McHenry  county,  we  find  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
same  character,  but  also  a  much  greater  proportion  of  prairie,  both  level  and 
undulating.  The  wooded  country  becomes  more  broken,  even  rising  in  some 
instances,  into  what  may  be  called  in  this  part  of  the  country,  hills  of  moder- 
ate elevation.  The  general  characters  of  soil  and  timber  continue  about  the 
same;  the  small  lakes,  however,  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  the  adjoining 
county,  are  scarcely  met  with  at  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Fox  river.  The 
prairies  of  this  county,  which,  including  under  this  head  the  low-lying  marshy 
tracts  or  sloughs,  comprise  probably  two-thirds,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
its  surface,  show  in  themselves  rather  greater  variety  of  soil  and  surface  than 
those  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  We  have  here  the  gently  undulat- 
ing or  rolling  prairie,  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  counties  lying  to  the  south 
and  west,  with  its  dark  brown  or  blackish  upper  soil  of  varying  depth,  with  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  clay  sub-soil,  and  with  narrow  strips  of  marsh  or  slough 
between  the  undulations.  This  is  the  general  character  in  the  southern  tier  of 
townships,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  less  generally,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  In  the  central,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  the  county,  the 
surface  of  the  prairie  sometimes  becomes  less  undulating,  and  even  apparently 
level,  though  still  preserving  sufficient  rise  to  afford  good  drainage.  A  good 
example  of  this  variety  of  prairie  surface  may  be  well  seen  in  the  Kishwaukee 
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prairie,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  county.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
before  mentioned  wet  prairies,  or  sloughs,  which  combined,  occupy  a  consider- 
able area  in  this  county.  Small  sloughs,  varying  in  extent  from  one  acre  or 
less  to  several  hundred,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  largest  are 
in  the  northern  tiers  of  townships.  The  soil  of  these  wet  prairies  is  generally 
more  or  less  peaty,  varying  in  composition  from  ordinary  black,  swamp  muck  to 
true  peat;  its  depth  varies  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  and  is  sometimes  even  more. 
The  geological  formations  in  this  district  comprise  only  the  Drift,  and  of 
the  older  rocks,  the  Cincinnati  and  Niagara  groups.  The  latter,  however,  are 
exposed  at  onl^  two  or  three  points  in  the  district,  everywhere  else  being 
deeply  buried  under  the  deposits  of  the  Drift.  These  consist  here,  chiefly  of 
clay  and  hard-pan,  with  occasional  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  and  with  frequent 
boulders  scattered  throughout  the  i&ass.  Its  depth  over  the  whole  district  will 
probably  average  at  least  seventy  feet,  being  seldom  less  than  that,  and  often 
much  deeper.  The  best  section  is  afforded  along  the  lake  shore,  from  Wauke- 
gan  southward,  where  the  exposed  face  of  the  blufils,  washed  by  the  lake  waves, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  their  wearing  action,  presents  an  almost  continuous 
section  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  perpendicular,  for  twelve  or  thirteen  miles. 
In  most  places  these  bluffs  appear  to  be  entirely  composed  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  without  stratification  or  any  horizontal  arrangement  whatever,  except  in 
having  the  upper  portion  generally  of  finer  material  than  the  lower,  as  was 
observed  in  the  continuation  of  these  same  bluffs  southward,  and  mentioned  in 
the  report  on  Cook  county.  In  some  places,  however,  a  kind  of  a  rough  strati- 
fication may  be  seen,  rarely  extending  any  considerable  distance,  and  often  so 
indistinct  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  a  casual  observer.  In  the  blufib  near  Port 
Clinton,  I  observed  the  variation  of  the  beds  more  by  observing  the  line  of 
springs,  or  the  level  at  which  the  most  of  the  moisture  seemed  to  gather  in  the 
face  of  the  bank,  and  to  some  extent  also  by  the  same  means  farther  to  the 
northward.  At  one  point,  a  little  north  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest,  I  made 
out  the  following  section.  As  the  cliff  was  nearly  perpendicular  and  unscalable, 
the  thickness  of  the  different  beds  are  merely  estimates,  their  relative  thick- 
nesses, however,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  as  at  no  two  points  were  they 
exactly  the  same : 

RST.      IX. 

1.  Clay 10  to  14 

2.  Sand  and  cla;^  mtermixed *  >     ...  9  "  11 

3.  Clay 1"     1     6 

4.  Sand 1 

6.  Clay 60 

I  could  not  trace  this  section  for  more  than  a  few  rods  along  the  face  of  the 
bluffs,  as  the  different  beds  appeared  to  run  out  or  to  graduate  into  each  other  in 

—17 
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such  a  man  nor  as  scarcely  to  be  detected.  Farther  to  the  nor  toward,  between 
this  place  and  Waukegan,  I  noticed  bands  or  strata  of  different  colored  clays  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  blufis  at  one  or  two  points. 

Irregular  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  with  a  kind  of  rough  strati- 
fication of  the  contained  material,  and  large  and  small  boulders  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  rock,  are  scattered  abundantly  throughout  the  hard-pan  and  clay  of 
which  the  cliffs  are  mainly  composed.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  boulders 
was  seen  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  a  little  north  of  the  southern 
line  of  Lake  county.  The  material  of  the  mass  is  a  light  blue  or  drab  colored, 
close  grained,  impure  limestone,  containing  a  few  silicified  crinoidal  stems,  etc., 
but  not  enough  of  fossil  remains  to  determine  the  age  of  the  beds  from  which 
it  was  derived,  though  it  is  probably  from  some  of  the  silurian  rocks  of  Wis- 
consin. Its  dimensions  I  was  unable  to  take  with  accuracy,  as  it  was  deeply 
bedded  in  the  sand  and  partly  covered  by  a  land-slip  from  above,  but  the 
exposed  portion  was  about  ten  feet  by  six  or  seven,  on  its  upper  surface,  stand- 
ing three  or  four  feet  above  the  beach.  Its  upper  surface  was  polished,  but 
not  level,  and  showed  striae  in  nearly  all  directions,  but  with  the  deepest  ones 
and  largest  number  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  diameter.  Other  smaller 
masses  of  the  same  rock  are  frequently  found  with  two  or  more  sides,  flattened 
and  striated,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  this  larger  mass,  if  fully  exposed, 
might  show  other  similar  striated  surfaces  to  the  upper  exposed  one.  Most  of 
the  large  boulders  are  of  limestone,  the  masses  of  the  primary  or  intrusive 
rocks  are  generally  of  comparatively  small  size,  or  when  of  considerable  size, 
are  but  rarely  met  with. 

Passing  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  where  the  frequent 
deep  ravines  afford  an  occasional  view  of  the  lower  clays,  we  find  no  good  sec- 
tions of  the  Drift  in  Lake  county.  There  are  no  natural  exposures,  and  all  the 
data  which  can  be  obtained  from  wells^  etc.,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory ; 
they  seldom  penetrate  more  than  forty  feet,  and  but  little  is  met  with  but  blue 
clay  or  hard  pan,  with  an  occasional  pocket  or  irregular  seam  of  quick  sand  or 
gravel.  Boulders,  however,  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  surface,  and  are  also 
met  with  in  these  excavations,  many  of  them  of  considerable  size  and  weight, 
and  of  nearly  every  material,  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  trap,  etc.,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  recent  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  limestone  and  sandstone.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Fox  river,  we  find  the  ridges,  in  some 
places,  to  be  largely  composed  of  rolled  limestone  boulders.  The  same  character 
has  been  observed  further  south  along  the  same  stream,  and  remarked  upon  in 
the  chapter  on  Cook  county.  The  material,  judging  from  the  lithological  char- 
acters and  contained  fossils,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  beds  of  the  Niagara 
group,  to  the  northward,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
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'  d  WfllfOtPSf'^^^^'^^^  P^^^  ^^  Lake  oonntj,  along  the  bluffs  north  of  Wauke- 
gan,&^  Devonian  beds  of  Wisconsin  appear  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
debris  of  the  Drift ;  in  a  collection  of  fossils,  all  more  or  less  worn  but  mostly 
recognizable,  which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  gravel  beds  of  this  region  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  a  very  enterprising  and  zealous  resident  collector,  I  noticed 
a  Tery  large  proportion  of  Devonian  species,  apparently  of  the  age  of  the  Ham- 
ilton group. 

In  McHenry  county,  we  find  this  formation  presenting  much  .the  same  gen- 
eral characters  as  further  to  the  eastward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Fox  river 
the  same  kind  of  gravel  ridges  are  met  with  as  those  which  have  been  described 
as  occurring  in  the  western  part  of  Lake  county.  In  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  county,  the  mass  of  the  Drift  appears  to  consist  of  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  boulders.  We  have,  however,  in  this  county,  accounts  of 
logs  of  wood  and  other  vegetable  remains  being  found  at  various  depths  in  these 
deposits,  a  feature  which  appears  to  be  wanting,  or  extremely  uncommop  in 
Lake  county.  One  such  instance  of  the  finding  of  a  cedar  (?)  log  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  reported,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thos.  Duffield,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  13,  township 
44,  range  &.  Other  instances  are  reported  in  various  parts,  at  depths  varying 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  or  more.  Such  of  these  tree  trunks,  etc.,  as  are  found 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  Drift,  but  those  which  are  met  with  at 
depths  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  even  more,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  properly 
so  referred. 

Niagara  Group. — This  formation,  probably,  underlies  the  whole  surface  of 
the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  ite  western  border;  its 
outcrops,  however,  are  limited  to  two  or  three  localities.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  its  boundaries  can  be  determined  only  approximately,  by  lines  drawn 
from  localities  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district.  The  outcrops,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  rock,  appear,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  to  be  confined 
to  the  upper  or  middle  portion  of  the  group,  and  are  as  follows : 

In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township  44  north,  range  11  east,  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kawson,  a  ledge  of  light  gray  limestone,  weathering  to 
a  pale  yellow  or  bufi"  color,  has  been  opened  to  a  limited  extent.  The  exposure 
is  not  natural,  the  top  of  the  ledge  having  been  originally  covered  with  earth 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  was  only  discovered  as  late 
as  the  year  1867.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  about  six  feet,  the  rock 
showing  no  signs  of  stratification  whatever,  but  becoming  rather  darker  in  color 
and  more  dense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  exposure.  Although  in  its  upper  por- 
tion the  stone  seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  disintegrated  organic 
remains,  but  few  fossils  were  collected,  a  few  corals  and  an  internal  cast  of 
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Ca7ffocnnu8,  A  half  a  mile  west  of  this  point,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  36,  of  the  adjoining  township,  the  same  limestone  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  at  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

About  five  miles  due  north  of  this  locality,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec.  1, 
on  Mr.  Watson'  Convers's  place,  a  bed  of  limestone  rock  was  struck  in  two 
separate  places,  in  digging  wells,  in  one  at  the  depth  of  only  five  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  surface.  A  few  flakes  of  the  stone  were  turned  up  and  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  a  rather  even  textured,  light 
drab  or  buff  limestone,  containing  imperfect  casts  of  Pentamerus,  If  this  lime- 
stone is  here  in  place,  and  judging  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Convers,  I  think  it 
quite  probable  that  it  is,  it  may,  perhaps,  belong  to  a  considerably  lower  hori- 
zon than  that  of  the  other  localities  in  the  district.  In  general  appearance,  the 
specimens  of  the  stone  which  were  seen  were  not  very  different  from  some  of 
the  beds  exposed  on  the  Fox  river,  in  Kane  county,  which  were  there  referred 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  group. 

The  only  remaining  locality  where  the  beds  of  this  age  have  been  exposed  at 
the  surface,  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  17,  township  44,  range  9;  and 
nearly  on  the  county  line  between  McHenry  and  Lake  counties.  The  lime- 
stone is  here  seen  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  shallow  excavation  on  the  road- 
side, about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  In  general  appearance  and  texture, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  at  Mr.  Rawson's,  except  that  at  this  point,  being  some- 
what more  exposed  to  atmospheric  and  other  wearing  influences,  it  is  softer 
and  more  disintegrated.  No  well  preserved  fossils  are  contained  in  this  rock ; 
a  few  imperfect  casts  of  corals  and  crinoids,  and  a  single  specimen  of  Stropho- 
mena  rhomhoidalu  were  only  obtained. 

At  a  place  called  the  Sand  Hills,  on  the  Kishwaukce,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  section  21,  township  44,  range  6,  a  bed  of  limestone  was  reported  to  have 
been  struck  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface.  This,  also,  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  Niagara  group,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  other 
ftrmations  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward. 

Oincinnati  Group. — This  formation,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  un- 
derlies a  narrow  strip  of  territory  running  nearly  due  north  and  south,  near 
the  western  border  of  this  district.  Its  exposures  are  restricted  to  one  locality, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Garden  Priirie  Station,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railway,  Galena  division,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
main  wagon  road,  between  that  place  and  Marengo.  It  is  here  extensively 
quarried,  the  excavations  being  twelve  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  rook  is  a 
thin  bedded,  buff  limestone,  having  frequently  a  slight  bluish  tinge,  and  con- 
taining much  chert  in  some  parts  of  the  quarry.  In  general  appearance,  it  is 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara,  to  which  group  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  refer  it.  Fossils  appeared  to  be  scarce,  only  a  few  imperfect 
fragments  were  obtained. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  I  have  drawn  the  dividinsc  line  between  tbe  Niagara 
and  Cincinnati  groups  too  high  up,  and  that  these  beds  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  base  of  the  upper  Silurian.  In  referring  tbem,  however, 
as  I  did,  I  was  influenced  by  their  resemblance  to  undoubted  Cincinnati  beds, 
farther  to  the  westward,  as  well  as  by  the  position  of  the  outcrop.  We  fre- 
quently find,  moreover,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  greater  or  less  similarity  in 
the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  separation  of  two  members  of  the  Silu- 
rian, lying  conformably  one  upon  the  other,  and  occasionally  what  appear  to  be 
beds  of  passage  between  the,  two. 

Besides  the  Niagara  and  Cincinnati  groups,  which  we  know  to  underlie  por- 
tions of  the  territory  of  this  district,  the  Galena  limestone  may  possibly  be  also 
found  to  occupy  a  very  narrow  strip  along  its  northwestern  border.  As,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware  of  no  outcrops  nor  exposures,  whatever,  of  this  formation,  in 
the  district,  and  its  presence  here  is  only  inferred  from  the  facts  afforded  by  the 
exposures  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  Boone  county,  directly  to  the  westward, 
this  bare  mention  of  it  may  be  sufficient  in  this  report. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  MateriaU, — ^The  only  stone  quarry  of  any  extent  within  the  district, 
is  that  which  has  just  been  described  under  the  head  of  the  Cincinnati  group, 
a  little  distance  east  of  the  western  line  of  McHenry  county.  The  rock  here 
is  generally  too  thin  bedded  and  contains  too  much  chert,  to  serve  all  purposes 
as  a  building  stone,  but  nevertheless  answers  well  for  foundations  and  for  the 
rougher  kinds  of  masonry  generally.  In  the  other  localities  where  the  beds  of 
rock  appear,  they  have  been  worked  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime  alone.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of 
of  the  rock  itself,  that  any  very  good  building  stone  will  ever  be  obtained  from 
the  most  of  these  outcrops.  In  many  parts  of  the  district,  the  erratic  boulders 
of  the  DriH  are  used  more  or  less  in  rough  masonry,  and  in  some  places  along 
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the  Fox  river,  boulder  quarries,  so  to  speak,  are  worked  in  the  ridges  which 
have  been  mentioned  before,  as  being  largely  made  up  of  loose  masses  of  lime- 
stone rock. 

Good  clay  for  making  brick  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  although 
in  some  instances  the  same  difficulty  is  met  with  as  in  Cook  county — the  clay 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  lime  or  limestone  pebbles  to  make  a  good  arti- 
cle. The  prevailing  color  of  the  brick  made  in  this  district  is  red  or  reddish 
brown.  A  white  or  straw-colored  brick  is  made,  however,  at  Woodstock,  and 
at  McHenry,  in  McHenry  county.  At  Woodstock  the  clay  from  which  the 
white  brick  is  made  is  obtained  under  a  peat  bed,  and  may  possibly  be  a  sedi- 
mentary formation,  more  recent  than  the  Drifl.  That  at  McHenry  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  belongs  to  the  Drift  proper.     The  same  clay  that  is  used  for 
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making  the  wbite  briok  at  Woodstook,  is  used  also  for  the  manufaotnre  of  drain 
tile,  and  is  said  to  answer  well. 

Lime  is  burned  from  tbe  limestone  boulders,  wbicb  are  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  tbe  district,  and  bas  also  been  mannfactored  from  some  of  tbe  limestone 
outcrops,  but  no  very  eztensite  manufacture  of  it  bas  been  at^mp^  ii^  eitber 
of  tbe  two  counties.  Sand  and  gravel,  for  mortar  and  concrete  ore  generally 
sufficiently  abundant  in  all  parts  of  tbe  district. 

Peat — ^Tbis  material  is  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  but  tbe  most  extensive  deposits  are  found  in  its  ndrtbem  h^lf.  The 
different  bogs  or  sloughs  in  which  these  deposits  exist,  are  so  numerous  and  scat- 
tered that  it  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  tbe  area 
they  occupy.  Perhaps,  taken  altogether,  four  or  five  thousand  acres  would  be 
a  sufficiently  low  estimate.  Only  a  few  of  the  sloughs  have  been -at  all  exam- 
ined as  to  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  beds. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  sloughs  is  that  which  may  be  seen  in  sections  7 
and  8,  township  46,  range  7,  a  little  north  and  northeast  of  Hebron  station  on 
the  Rockford  and  Kenosha  division  of  tbe  Northwestern  railway.  From  this 
point  it  extends,  with  some  interruptions,  several  miles  in  a  general  southwest 
direction  to  the  Nippersink,  and  probably  occupies  altogether  an  area  equal  to 
two  or  three  square  miles.  The  depth,  when  I  was  able  to  observe  it,  averaged 
from  six  to  ten  feet;  the  peat  ranging  from  a  light,  fibrous  substance,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  to  a  denser  dark  colored  material,  of  a  considerable  specific 
gravity,  when  dried. 

Most  of  the  other  sloughs  are  of  comparatively  small  size,  varying  from  one 
to  two  or  three  hundred  acres  in  extent.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  county, 
the  low  and  marshy  tract  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  north  of  the  city 
of  Waukegan,  includes  in  its  area  a  large  proportion  of  peat  bog,  much  of  it 
of  considerable  depth.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  area  in  the  district,  now 
occupied  by  these  deposits  of  peat,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  drainage, 
and  nearly  all  can  be  made  use  of  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  material  as  an  article  of  fuel,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  u^ed  it,  generally  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  brick  and  tile  works  of  E.  6.  Durfee,  Esq.,  at  Wood- 
stock, both  in  the  kilns  and  in  the  furnace  of  a  stationary  steam  engine,  and  in 
both  cases  is  reported  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  made  use  of  for  these  purposes  at  any  other  place  in  the  district, 
but  it  has  been  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  domestic  firing,  in  various 
parts,  and  is  generally  said  to  answer  well.  It  use,  however,  in  most  places,  has 
been  only  experimental  as  yet,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  it  will 
come  into  general  use  as  a  fuel,  even  in  limited  districts.    In  some  portions  of 
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the  district,  this  material  has  been  used  to  a  slight  extent  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
when  composted  with  other  substances  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  season  before 
using,  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  soil. 

None  of  the  more  useful  minerals  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  in  any  quan- 
tity, in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  extensive  deposits  will  ever  be 
discovered.  The  soil,  however,  is  generally  productive,  and  the  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  district  are  generally  readily  accessible  to  good  markets.  Timber 
is  generally  abundant,  and,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  railroads, 
scarcely  less  so  than  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  must  here  express  my  indebtedness  to  various  citi- 
zens of  McHenry  and  Lake  counties,  and  especially  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Milner,  of 
Waukegan,  for  kind  assistance  and  information  voluntarily  afforded  during  the 
prosecution  of  the-  field  work  in  this  region. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

KENDALL  COUNTY. 

Kendall  couDty  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kane  county,  on  the  east  by  Will 
county,  on  the  south  by  Grundy  county,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle  and 
DeKalb  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  nine  townships,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  square  miles,  of  which  about  one-sixth  is  wooded  and 
the  remainder  is  prairie.  It  is  watered  by  the  Fox  river,  which  traverses  the 
northern  and  northwestern  portions  of .  the  county,  and  by  several  smaller 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  AuSable  and  its  branches,  the  Blackberry, 
Big  Rook  and  Little  Rock  creeks.  The  water  supply  of  three  streams,  in  this 
county,  is  chiefly  derived  from  surface  drainage,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only,  from  springs,  therefore  the  smaller  ones  are  nearly  or  quite  dry  during 
seasons  of  drouth. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country  in  this  county,  is  that  of 
an  undulating  prairie,  with  the  timbered  portion  either  in  isolated  groves,  or 
skirting  the  principal  streams.  Sloughs,  or  flat  damp  meadows,  frequently 
occupy  the  hollows  between  the  high  rolling  prairies,  but  are  not  oflen  of  any 
considerable  extent.  It  is  in  these  sloughs  that  most  of  the  streams  which 
head  in  this  county  take  their  rise.  Along  the  Fox  river,  which  flows  in  a 
valley  one  hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  general  surface,  the  country  is  more 
broken.  The  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  this  river,  are  nowhere  of  any  very 
considerable  extent,  being  seldom  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  and,  for 
much  of  its  course  through  this  county,  the  Fox  runs  through  precipitous 
banks  coming  to  the  water's  edge,  without  even  a  narow  strip  of  bottom 
land. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  found  in  this  county,  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  adjoining  counties.  On  the  uplands  we  find  the  woods  consisting  chiefly 
of  black,  white,  red,  and  burr  oak,  shell-bark  and  bitternut  hickory,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  white  and  slippery  elm,  white  ash,  iron  wood,  white  and 
sugar  maple,  and  on  the  lower  grounds,  in  addition  to  the  most  of  these,  we 
find  black  ash,  cottonwood,  and  occasionally  a  sycamore.  The  red  cedar  is 
also  frequent  along  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  though  it  forms  no  large  portion 
of  the  timber.     The  undergrowth  is  pretty  constantly  of  hazel,  with  wild  plum. 
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crab-apple,  and  other  small  trees.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  tracts  is  generally 
light  colored,  sometimes  sandy,  or  gravelly  clay,  often  somewhat  darkened  in  color 
by  an  admixture  of  vegetable  matter.  On  the  prairies,  the  soil  is  mainly  a 
dark  colored  mould,  but  containing  in  some  places  a  proportion  of  sand  and 
clay,  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  streams  and  woods.  The  depth  of  this 
soil  varies  from  one  to  three  feet. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  epoch  in  this  county,  are  in  all  respects  a  continu- 
ation of  the  region  adjoining  on  the  north,  and  over  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
will  probably  average  very  nearly  the  same  thickness,  viz :  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  In  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  county,  there  are  dis- 
tricts where  these  deposits  are  comparatively  quite  thin,  but  over  by  far  the 
greater  part,  they  are  seldom  passed  through  by  even  the  deepest  wells.  Ex- 
cepting the  Fox  river,  and  the  AuSable,  none  of  the  streams  cut  down  to  the 
older  rocks  for  any  great  part  of  their  course,  although  they  sometimes  have 
cut  ravines  sixty  or  eighty  feet  belew  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The 
beds  of  this  age  consist  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  blue  and  yellow  clays  and  hard- 
pan,  with  occasional  seams  of  quiok-sand  and  gravel,  and  frequent  boulders. 
In  two  places  in  this  county,  I  have  noticed  faint  glacial  strias  on  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  underlying  beds  of  the  older  rocks.  One  of  these  was  on  Big 
Kock  creek,  near  the  southern  half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6  east, 
where  the  top  of  the  uppermost  strata  of  an  exposure  of  Niagara  limestone 
was  worn  smooth  and  covered  with  faint  scratches,  running  in  the  direction 
south  60^  east.  The  other  locality,  was  in  about  the  center  of  section  9,  town- 
ship 35,  range  8,  where  a  ledge  of  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  appears  in 
the  bed  of  the  AuSable  creek.  At  this  point  the  direction  of  the  strisB  was 
different,  being  about  southwest. 

Along  the  Fox  river,  the  materials  of  the  Drift  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
sifting,  and  reassorting  process,  by  the  action  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  frequently 
presenting  sections  of  roughly  stratified  sand,  coarse  gravel  and  boulders,  with 
sometimes  a  bed  oontainins  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species.  A 
good  section  of  this  modified  Drift  material,  is  afforded  by  the  cutting  down  of 
the  bluff  for  the  grade  of  a  road  near  the  center  of  section  4,  township  36| 
range  6,  about  ten  and  a-half  miles  south  of  Piano,  where  also  a  bed  of  shell 
marl  is  to  be  seen,  intercalated  between  very  irr^ular  layers  of  sand,  gravel 
and  limestone  boulders. 

Of  the  older  geological  formations,  we  have  the  following  named  in  descend- 
ing  ordejr : 

1.  Coal  Measures. 

2.  Niagara  Ghroup.  Buff,  drab,  and  brown  impure  limestones,  with  frequent 
nodules  of  chert.  Aggregate  thickness  in  thb  county,  probably  between  fifty 
and  seventy  feet.  ^ 

—18 
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3i  Cincinnati  Group.     Graj  and  bluish  limestones,  with  green  and  blue 
shales.     Total  thickness,  not  over  two  hundred  feet. 

4.  Galena  and  Trenton  Limestone.     Porous  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  some  bluish  beds  near  the  base,  and  beds  of  passage 
into  the  next  formation  below.     Total  thickness  estimated  at 
I  about  two  hundred  feet. 

i     5.  St.  Peters  Sandstone.     Very  incoherent  white  sandstone, 
I  brought  up  by  anticlinals. 

The  accompanying  reduced  section,  taken  along  the  Fox  river 
in  its  course  through  this  county,  shows  all  of  these  formations, 
except  the  first.  The  only  outcrops  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone, 
are  where  it  is  brought  up  by  anticlinals  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  in  this  county,  as  represented  in  the  section. 

The  coal  measures  probably  underlie  a  small  area  of  not  more 
than  three  or  four  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western   corner   of   the   county.     The   underlying    rocks   are 
nowhere  exposed  above  ground  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  exist- 
.  ence  here  of  deposits  of  this  age,  is  inferred  from  the  strike 
I  and  dip  of  the  exposures  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  LaSalle 
-;:  and  Grundy,  and  not  from  any  evidence  a£Forded  within  the 
I  limits  of  this  county.     It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  from 
^  the  fragments  of  coal,  etc.,  found  in  this  Drift,  that  at  one  time 
most  of  the  southern  portion  of  Kendall  county  was  overlaid  by 
deposits  of  this  age,  which  have  been  carried  off  by  erosion 
during  the  Drift  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  small  outliers 
may  still  exist,  under  the  heavy  bed  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel 
which  overlies  nearly  the  whole  surfaoe  of  the  county.     The 
only  exposure  which  can  in  any  way  be  referred  to  this  period, 
is  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  township  35,  range  8, 
very  near  the  section  line  between  sections  15  and  16,  where  we 
find  a  thin  bedded  bluish  sandstone,  overlying  the  gray  fossilif- 
erous  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  bed  of  the  Au- 
g  Sable  at  this  point.     The  sandstone  can  be  traced  for  only  a  few 
^  rods,  and  the  exposure  is  in  no  place  good,  it  being  generally 
^  almost  buried  in  mud  and  water.     In  makng  an  excavation  on 
si  the  bank  of  the  creek  at  this  point,  Mr.  House,  the  owner  of  the 
land,  found  many  fragments  of  coal,  with  fire  clay,  and  fossil 
plants,  underlying  a  yellowish  rotten  limestone  reported  to  be 
.  four  feet  thick,  which  seemed  more  like  a  mass  of  loose  frag- 
p  ments  washed  together,  than  like  a  bed  of  rock  in  place.     About 
K^  a  mile  north  of  this  point,  the  rocks  of  the  Cincinnati  croup 
agam  appear,  no  intermediate  exposures  being  seen. 
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Niagara  Group, — ^This  fonnation,  judging  from  the  outcrops,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable area  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  From 
the  scarcity  of  outcrops,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  bound  this  area  with  exact* 
ness,  the  junction  between  it  and  the  next,  being  only  seen  on  the  Fox  river  at 
Oswego.  Its  southern  border  may  be  approximately  represented  by  a  line 
entering  the  county  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  18,  township  37,  range 
6,  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  to  the  Fox  river,  at  Oswego, 
then  bearing  gradually  more  and  more  to  the  southward,  until  it  leaves  the 
county  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  township  36,  range  8.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  this  border  line  of  the  formation,  is  inferred  from  widely  separated 
outcrops,  some  of  them  outside  of  the  limits  of  Kendall  county. 

At  Esq.  Shontz's  quarry,  on  Big  Rock  creek,  near  the  centre  of  the  southern 
half  of  section  1,  township  37,  range  6,  about  twelve  feet  of  the  regularly  bed- 
ded light  buff,  or  drab  limestone  of  this  group  is  exposed.  It  here  contains 
much  chert  in  irregular  scams  and  concretions,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  exposure,  the  upper  two  or  three  feet  being  almost  entirely  free  from  this 
substance.  Above  the  quarry,  at  the  milldam,  this  rock  forms  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  in  ledges  rising  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water,  and  may  still 
be  seen  above  water  for  about  thirty  rods  above  the  dam.  Farther  up  stream, 
the  rock  continues  under  the  bed  of  the  creek  to  beyond  the  county  line,  but  is 
not  again  exposed  in  the  bank  in  this  county.  Below  the  quarry,  it  appears  in 
the  bed  of  the  creek  for  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile,  before  finally  dis- 
appearing entirely,  and  at  several  points  within  this  distance,  there  are  limit- 
ed exposures  in  the  banks.  In  none  of  these*  exposures  is  there  any  noticeable 
dip  of  the  strata,  and  the  level  surface  of  the  upper  beds  in  the  quarry,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  glacial  striae,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  Fossils  are  not  abundant  in  any  of  these  localities,  but  Halyntea 
catennlariaj  Favosites  /avosus,  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  an  lUmnxis,  and  a  few 
other  species  were  collected. 

Eastward  from  this  point,  no  prominent  exposures  or  ledges  of  rock  are  met 
with,  until  the  Fox  river  is  reached.  At  the  point  where  the  river  crosses  the 
Kendall  county  line,  just  below  the  village  of  Montgomery,  a  ledge  of  yellowish 
limestone  containing  much  chert,  appears  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  rising 
to  a  bight  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  From  this  point 
down  stream  nearly  to  Oswego,  there  is  very  little  exposure,  the  rock  appearing 
only  below  high  water  mark,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Just  north  of  the 
village,  near  the  southern  line  of  section  8,  township  37,  range  8,  the  thin  bed- 
ded limestone  of  this  group  is  quarried  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  small  ra- 
vine. The  lower  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  rock,  which  is  quarried  near  the  river 
bank,  is  mainly  of  a  light  buff  color,  with  some  portions  of  the  strata  approach- 
ing to  gray,  and  with  a  few  thin  seams  of  bluish  cherty  rock  very  nearly  resem- 
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bling  true  ohert  in  appearance,  and  breaking  with  its  conchoidal  fracture. 
Farther  up  the  ravine,  we  find  above  thia,  six  or  aeven  feet  of  a  rather  darker 
colored,  thin  bedded  limeatone  exposed.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of 
the  beds  in  this  locality. 

Across  the  river  from  this  point,  there  is  a  rather  more  extensive  quarry  in 
apparently  the  same  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  worked,  both  for  building  stonei 
and  for  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 

In  the  village  of  Oswego,  in  a  perpendicular  face  of  rock  on  the  bank  of 
Waubansia  creek,  a  few  rods  below  the  bridge,  about  five  feet  of  the  low- 
ermost beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone  may  be  seen,  resting  directly  upon  the 
strata  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  The  rock  here  is  a  brownish,  ferruginous  lime- 
stone, and  contains  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  corals,  Stromatopora  concentrica,  and  a 
ZaphrentiSf  being  most  abundant.  Thin  seams  of  chert  traverse  the  rock  here, 
as  in  the  other  localities.  The  dip  of  the  strata  here  is  to  the  eastward,  about 
three  or  four  degrees,  thus  bringing  to  view  a  greater  thickness  of  these  beds 
further  up  the  stream.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  near  the  lime  kiln,  and  still 
farther  up,  there  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  exposed  vortical  thickness, 
of  the  Niagara  limestone,  in  the  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  only  remaining  exposure  of  too\l&  of  Niagara  age  in  this  county,  is  on 
Waubansia  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  16,  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
Oswego.  At  this  point,  the  rock  underlies  the  prairie  at  a  very  slight  depth, 
over  an  area,  probably,  of  several  acres,  and  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
and  in  the  artificial  excavations  of  the  quarries.  This  exposure  is  of  a  light 
buff'  or  drab,  thin  bedded  limestone,  containing  some  shaly  layers.  It  also  con* 
tains,  in  somtf  of  the  upper  layers,  many  small  nodules  of  iron  pyrites.  The 
whole  depth  of  the  excavations  in  the  rock  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than 
four  feet  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  for  this  reason  I  could  not  compare  this 
exposure  with  some  others  in  this  county,  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  wish,  but 
I  consider  it  as  higher  in  the  formation  than  any  of  them,  probably  fifty  feet  or 
more  above  the  base. 

Fossils  were  neither  abundant  or  well  preserved  at  this  locality ;  a  few  frag- 
ments of  Trilobites  and  corals  only,  were  collected. 

Cincinnati  Group  — ^This  formation  occupies  a  considerable  area,  lying  south 
and  west  of  that  underlaid  by  the  Niagara  group,  equal,  perhaps,  in  extent  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  superficial  area  of  the  county.  Its  western  border  would, 
perhaps,  be  nearly  represented  by  a  line  running  from  north,  northwest  to 
south,  southeast,  and  crossing  the  Fox  river  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
35,  township  37,  range  6.  The  line  of  junction  between  it  and  the  formation 
next  below,  is  not  shown  anywhere  in  Kendall  county. 

The  upper  beds  of  this  formation  are  well  exposed  at  Oswego,  directly  under- 
lying the  lowermost  strata  of  the  Niagara  group .   The  following  section  of  these 
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beds,  was  taken  on  Waubansia  creek,  in  the  same  place  which  has  been  already 
noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  Niagara  lower  beds.  Commencing  at  the  base  of 
the  Niagara  limestone,  about  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  strata 
were  as  follows : 

FKET. 

1.  Gray,  or  bluish  gray  limestone,  with  chert,  apparently  destitute  of  fossil  remains 3 

2-  Gray  limestone .    » 7 

8.  Soft  bluish  shale 1 

4.  Gray  limestone 2 

A  little  farther  down  the  creek,  the  gray  limestone,  (No.  4),  is  better  devel- 
oped, and  contains  many  fossils.  The  rock  is  a  hard,  sub-crystalline,  thin  bed- 
ded limestone,  with  even,  thin  shaly  layers,  and  is  considerably  quarried  at  this 
point,  as  a  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry.  The  most  abundant 
fossils  in  this  locality  are,  Tentaculites  Oswegoenmy  RynchoneUa  copaXy  Orthis 
occidentalism  Orthis  hdlarugosa^  Strophomena  altemata,  S.  ddloidea^  Chmtetes 
petropolitana,  and  various  crinoidal  remains. .  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  village,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge,  there  is  also  an  expo- 
sure of  about  twelve  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  of  thin  bedded,  grayish  lime- 
stone, containing,  at  this  point,  considerable  chert  in  leqticular  and  irregularly 
flattened  masses.  It  has  been  quarried  here  to  some  extent,  and  has  afforded 
some  very  fine  orinoids.  These  same  beds  of  grayish,  cherty  limestone,  con- 
tinued to  be  exposed  in  ledges  near  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
for  some  little  xlistance  below  the  bridge,  but  are  not  quarried  elsewhere. 

Below  Oswego,  along  the  Fox,  the  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  continue  to  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  expo- 
sures are  of  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  limestone  more  or  less  abundant,  and  in 
many  places,  indeed,  the  limestone  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  outcrop,  the 
shale  only  appearing  as  partings  between  the  thin  beds  of  stone.  In  a  few 
places,  the  exposures  consist  entirely  of  bluish  shale,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bed  of  Morgan  creek,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  27,  township  37,  range 
7.  The  beds  of  limestone  are  rarely  sufficiently  heavy  to  afford  a  good  mate- 
rial  for  building,  and  are  therefore  worked  in  very  few  places.  The  thin  plates 
of  limestone  are  often  covered  with  the  more  abundant  fossils  of  this  formation, 
as,  Rht/nch,  capaXj  Orthis  occidentalism  Orth,  testvdinaria^  Leptsnna  sericea^ 
Stropliomena  altematOy  Chaeletes,  etc.  At  Yorkville  and  Bristol,  these  thin 
beds  of  limestone  are  exposed  at  the  ordinary  stage  of  water,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the  exposures  above. 

At  the  milldam,  on  Blackberry  creek,  in  the  village  of  Bristol,  about  ten 
feet  perpendicular  of  grayish,  crystalline  limestone,  with  some  hard,  bluish, 
shaly  rock,  is  exposed.  About  thirty  rods  above,  on  the  southern  bank,  is  a 
small  quarry,  in  which  about  four  feet  of  the  limestone  is  exposed.     The  beds 
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of  this  limestODe  are  here  of  snfficient  thickness  to  afford  a  tolerable  material 
for  fouodatioDS  and  rough  walls.  Its  color  is  a  dark  grayish  bine,  on  weathered 
sarfaces,  sometimes  appearing  buff  or  brown.  In  this  locality,  besides  the  spe- 
cies already  noticed  as  abundant  in  other  beds,  there  are  found  many  large 
Orthocerata,  and  a  great  abundance  of  Amboni/chia,  together  with  numerous 
fragments  of  Trilohites,  The  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  beds  of  bluish 
shale,  continues  to  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
above  this  point,  before  it  finally  disappears  under  the  Drift, 

Below  Yorkville  and  Bristol,  I  observed  ledges  of  this  formation  continuingi 
with  occasional  interruptions,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  nearly  three 
miles,  and  presenting  much  the  same  appearance  as  those  already  described,  as 
occurring  along  the  river  above  Yorkville,  but  with,  perhaps,  a  greater  predomi- 
nance of  shale,  as  compared  with  the  limestone.  Just  below  Yorkville,  the 
river  bank  shows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  vertical  exposure  of  crumbling 
shale  and  rock,  and  an  equal  amount  may  be  observed  at  other  points  below. 
Some  of  the  thin  layers  of  rotten  limeston  at  this  exposure,  are  extraordinarily 
rich  in  certain  species  of  fossils^  chiefly  Trilohites,  Calymene  senaria^  Amphits, 
etc.  The  last  appearance  of  these  beds,  down  stream,  is  at  a  point  not  quite  three 
miles  below  Yorkville,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  37, 
range  6. 

The  outcrops  of  this  formation  which  remain  to  be  described  in  this  county, 
are  on  the  AuSable  creek,  in  township  35,  range  8.  The  intermediate  prairie  is 
entirely  destitute  of  outcrops,  and,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Au- 
Sable and  Fox,  no  rock  in  place  has  been  reached  by  any  artificial  excavation. 
The  northernmost  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group  on  the  AuSable,  occurs  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  very  near  the  center  of  section  9,  and  is  only  visible  at  low 
water.  The  ledge,  which  is  of  very  limited  extent,  is  of  an  apparently  massive 
gray  crystalline  limestone,  containing  a  few  characteristic  fossils,  among  which 
I  noticed  Rhynchonella  capax  and  one  or  two  other  brachiopods.  The  upper 
surfkoe  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  faint  strisB,  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  remarks  on  the  Drift  of  this  county.  The  next  appearance  of  the  rocks 
of  this  age,  is  at  the  croesing  of  the  county  road,  on  the  center  of  the  western 
line  of  section  15.  Here  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  and  for  a  few  rods 
above  and  below,  is  composed  of  a  thinly-bedded,  highly  fossUiferona,  light 
gray  limestone,  the  beds  dipping  slightly  (8^  or  9^)  to  the  northeast  The  fos- 
sils here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  localities  described.  About  half  a  mile, 
in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north,  firom  this  place,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  10,  limestone,  apparently  the  same  as  that  exposed  in  the  bed  of  the 
AuSable^  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  digging  a  well. 

In  the  bed  of  the  AuSable,  near  the  southern  line  of  section  15,  a  dark  col- 
ored shalC)  or  shaly  limestone,  is  exposed^  which  affdrds  many  foesila.    A  little 
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further  down  stream,  at  the  ford  and  bolow,  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  composed 
of  a  bluish-gray,  thin-bedded  limestone,  which  is  likewise  fossiliferous.  By  a 
boring  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Durst,  at  his  place,  near  the  center  of  the  west- 
ern line  of  section  22,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  creek,  the  following  section  was 
afforded  : 

VKKT. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  clay 7 

2.  Hard,  blaish-gray  limestone — reported  by  Mr.  Durst  to  be  the  same  as  that  occurring 
at  the  crossing  of  the  AuSable,  half  a  mile  west 17 

8.    Hard,  thin-bedded,  bluish  limestone,  with  shaly  partings,  said  to  contain,  in  its  upper 
portion,  about  two  inches  of  black,  coaly  matter,  probably  bituminous  shale 54 

I  have  not  positively  identified  the  lowest  beds  (No.  3)  of  this  section,  in  any 
of  the  surface  outcroppings  along  the  creek,  although  they  probably  appear  at 
some  points  in  its  bed  farther  down  stream,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  county. 

Below  this  point,  the  rock  does  not  appear  continuously  in  the  bottom  and 
banks  of  the  stream,  but  is  covered  in  most  places  with  mud  and  gravel.  The 
nearest  points  where  it  appears  prominently  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  23  and  the  center  of  section  27.  In  both  of  these 
places,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  stage  of  water  was  such  that  the  strata  were 
not  visible,  but,  from  pieces  thrown  out  upon  the  bank,  I  considered  the  rock 
in  this  place  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  above  named.  Further 
down  stream,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old  stage  road  from  Joliet  to  Ottawa,  just 
west  of  the  center  of  section  34, 1  observed  ledges  of  thin -bedded  limestone 
appearing  in  the  bank,  to  the  hight  of  three  feet  or  more  above  the  water.  The 
upper  beds  are  light  gray,  inclining  to  a  buff  color,  while  some  of  the  lower 
layers  are  dark  gray  and  bluish.  At  the  county  line,  a  half  mile  further  south, 
rock  again  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  creek — a  highly  fossiliferous,  bituminous 
limestone,  dark  colored,  almost  black  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces.  The  gen- 
eral dip  of  the  strata,  in  all  these  localities,  is  toward  the  northeast,  although  it 
ie  so  slight  as  not  to  be  everywhere  apparent. 

Trenton  Group. — This  formation,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of  heavy- 
bedded,  yellowish  and  blue  limestone,  occupies  all  of  that  portion  of  the  county 
which  has  not  already  been  described  as  underlaid  by  the  ntore  recent  forma- 
tions, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  township  35,  range 
6,  in  the  southwestern  part,  which  may  be  underlaid  by  the  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
Its  outcrops  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  Fox  river,  and  a  small  area  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  in  township  35,  ranges  6  and  7. 

At  Post's  mills,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Rock  creek,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  section  34,  township  37,  range  6,  a  quarry  has  been  opened  in  this  rock,  to 
a  depth  of  almost  five  feet.  It  is  here  a  light  buff  or  yellowish,  porous  limestone, 
the  more  solid  portions  showing  a  grayish  hue  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces. 
The  beds  lie  apparently  level,  as  no  dip  in  any  direction  is  perceptible  at  this 
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point.  The  saiue  beds  appear  in  the  bed  of  Little  Rock  creek,  near  the 
quarry,  and  have  been  uncovered  at  one  time,  half  a  mile  further  up  the  stream^ 
though  not  now  visible.  Fossils  were  rare  at  this  quarry,  and  when  found 
were  generally  ill  preserved.  A  few  fragmentary  JHurchtsonia  and  Pkuroto- 
maria,  only,  were  obtained. 

Above  this  place,  according  to  Mr.  Post,  this  limestone  may  be  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Fox,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  liob  Roy  creek,  in  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  section  35,  township  37,  range  6,  and  it  appears  in  a  ledge,  visible  at 
low  water,  in  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 34. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Post's  mills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  another  quarry,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  a  small  knoll  which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  bottom  land.  In  this  quarry  I  observed  the  beds  dipping  towards 
all  points  of  the  compass,  from  north  around  to  south  by  the  east,  and,  from 
appearances,  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  rock  was  exposed  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  knoll,  it  would  be  found  dipping  in  that  direction  also.  One  or  two  other 
similar  knolls,  or  slight  elevations,  occur  within  a  short  distance  from  this,  and 
in  one  of  them,  also,  the  rock  has  been  quarried  and  presents  similar  appear- 
ances. The  rook  is  the  same  as  that  worked  at  Post's  mills,  a  porous,  yellowish 
limestone,  full  of  traces  of  organisms,  but  affording  very  few  well  preserved 
fossils.  Those  collected  here  were  mostly  imperfect  casts  of  lUxnuSj  Pleurottrnia- 
rta,  Murchisonia,  Subulttes,  and  one  or  two  small  fragments  of  Zaphrentis  and 
Receptactdites, 

Nearly  half  a  mile  fxirther  down  stream,  at  Black  Hawk's  Caye,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  sectidh  4,  the  river  cuts  through  a  ledge  of  this  limestone,  of  which 
about  16  feet  in  thickness  is  here  exposed.  Black  Hawk's  Cave  is  a  name  giv- 
en to  a  natural  crevice  or  a  small  cave  in  the  rock,  which  formerly  extended 
back  into  the  ledge  for  some  little  distance,  -but  which,  with  several  other  sim- 
ilar cavities  in  this  ledge,  has  now  been  almost  or  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
quarrying  of  the  stone  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river  at  this 
point.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  exposure,  the  strata  dip  down  at  an  angle 
of  five  or  six  degrees.  At  the  other  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  beds  break  off 
abruptly.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  outcrops  continue  a  few  rods 
further  down  stream  before  disappearing  entirely.  The  next  appearance  of  the 
rock  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  8,  where  it 
is  quarried  for  building  purposes.  It  is  here,  as  in  the  other  localites,  a  light 
yellowish,  porous  limestone,  crumbling  in  some  of  the  uppermost  layers,  but 
becoming  more  solid  and  better,  as  a  building  material,  the  deeper  it  is  worked. 
It  contains  numerous  nodules  of  chert,  and  casts  of  fossils,  seldom,  however, 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  at  once  recognizable  as  to  species. 
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Below  this  place  for  some  distance  the  strata  of  this  age  are  met  with  and 
are  doubtless  tilted  up  by  a  small  anticlinal,  the  crest  of  which  has  most  probably 
been  eroded  away.  The  evidence  of  this  fold  is  in  the  existence  of  an  exposure 
of  the  underlying  St.  Peters  sandstone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  and  above  the  next  exposure  of  the 
Trenton  group,  and  not  by  any  decided  dip  of  the  strata  in  any  direction. 

One  mile  above  Mil  ford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  Brodie's  quarry, 
where  a  thickness  of  over  twelve  feet  of  the  rock  is  exposed,  a  bluish-gray  porous 
limestone,  the  lowermost  beds  the  darkest  in  shade  of  color.  This  exposure  is 
on  the  northeastern  slope  of  still  another  anticlinal  than  that  one  before  men- 
tioned, the  strata  having  an  inclination  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  degrees 
in  the  direction  north  60^  east.  This  is  further  proved  by  exposures  of  St. 
Peters  sandstone  along  the  river  bluffs  immediately  below  this  point.  Imme- 
diately above,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  limestone  may  bo  seen  for  a  short 
distance,  the  beds  becoming  less  inclined  and  finally  appearing  nearly  horisontah 
Still  farther  down  the  river,  below  this  fold,  nearly  on  the  north  line  of  section 
thirty,  and  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  a  mile  above  Milford,  on  the  right 
hand  bank,  I  observed  the  following  section : 

F£ET.    IN. 

1.  Cocuvc  porous  ycllowUh  limestone 3    6 

2.  Hard  ^Uicious  rock,  resembling  quartzite 0    6 

3.  Light  gray  or  drab  argillaceous  shales,  with  thin  layers  of  rock,  same  as  No.  2  2     6 

4.  Light  colored  shaly  bed 2  to  4 

5.  Impure  yellowish  limestone 3    "   5 

The  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  this  exposure  is  very  irregular,  and  their 
order  is  somewhat  changed,  even  within  a  distance  of  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
point  where  this  section  was  taken.  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  consider  these 
beds,  as  very  near  the  base  of  the  Trenton^  close  to  the  junction  with  the  St. 
Peters  sandstone,  and  possibly  indicating  something  like  beds  of  passage 
between  the  two  formations. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  group  in  this  county,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  township  35,  ranges  7  and  6.  The  westernmost  of  these  occurs 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  J.  Bushnell,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  36,  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Lisbon.  The 
rock  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  at  two  points,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart.  The  most  southern  of  these  exposures,  is  of  a  soft,  brown,  porous, 
decomposing  limestone;  in  the  other,  the  rock  is  harder,  and  contains  consider- 
able chert.  A  fragment  of  a  Rcceptaculites^  and  one  or  two  other  indistinct 
casts  of  fossils  only,  were  collected  here.  The  next  nearest  exposure  is  at 
Morris's  stone  quarry,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thirty,  township  35, 
range  7,  where  the  rook  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  one  of  the 
—19 
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higher  nndulations  of  the  prairie,  and  has  been  quarried  for  bnilding  purposes 
to  the  depth  of  about  six  feet.  It  is  an  nnevenly  bedded,  porous,  yellowish  or 
buff  limestone,  very  similar  to  that  deseribed  on  the  Fox  river  at  Post's  mills, 
and  like  that,  contains  very  few  good  fossils.  The  strata  here  appeared  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Lisbon  village,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  29,  the  same  beds  have  been  again  quarried,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  S.  Peterson.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  this  quarry,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  run,  I  noticed  many  freshly  quarried  fragments,  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  its  bed,  but  the  strata  in  place  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
The  stone  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  already  described,  but  was  alto- 
gether richer  in  organic  remains,  containing  very  many  epecimens  of  Receptacu- 
litesy  Zaphrentu^  Orthis  testudtnariay  and  various  other  fossils.  Still  farther 
down  the  course  of  the  same  run,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  thirty-two, 
just  below  the  crossing  of  the  county  road,  I  saw  low  ledges  of  thin  bedded 
yellow  or  buff  limestone,  extending  for  a  few  rods  in  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

East  of  these  localities,  no  beds  of  rock  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
prairie,  for  between  two  and  three  miles,  though  it  is  evidently  not  buried  very 
deeply.  The  nearest  exposure  in  this  direction  north  of  the  county  line,  is 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  northern  part  of  section  thirty-five,  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Sherrill,  who  has  opened  a  quarry  for  building  stone  at  this  point 
The  rock  is  the  same  as  at  the  localities  farther  west.  Though  not  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  the  rocks  here  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastward,  not  more,  probably, 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  mile.  The  most  eastern  point  where  the  rock 
appears  at  the  surface,  is  half  a  mile  east  of  Mr.  SherrilFs,  in  a  small  ravine  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  thirty-five,  and  the  southeast  qimrter  of  sec- 
tion twenty-six.     Still  farther  east,  it  has  only  been  struok  in  wells. 

St.  Peters  Sandstone. — From  observations  made  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
LaSalle  county,  it  seems  probable  that  a  small  area  in  the  western  part  of  town- 
ship 35,  range  6,  is  underlaid  by  this  formation.  The  tract  thus  underlaid  is 
of  very  inconsiderable  extent,  at  most,  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
square  miles,  and  includes  portions  of  sections  eighteen,  nineteen  and  thirty,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  township.  The  only  exposures  of  this  sandstone  in 
the  county,  are  those  which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
on  the  Trenton  group,  in  the  preceding  pages,  as  occurring  along  the  Fox  river 
In  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of  section  19,  township  36,  range  6,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  the  principal  one  of  these  exposures  occurs,  the  sand- 
stone being  brought  up  by  an  anticlinal,  forming  the  base  of  the  arch,  and  is 
exposed  in  excavations  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  for  thirty  feet  or  more  above 
the  water  It  is  here  as  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  soft  incoherent 
moss  of  white  sand,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  sandstone,  so  soft,  indeed,  as 
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to  be  easily  excavated  at  some  points  with  a  common  spade.  Another  exposure 
of  the  same  material  in  a  similar  situation,  was  observed  higher  up  stream,  on 
the  eastern  bank  in  the  southern  part  of  section  seventeen. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Building  Stone. — From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  Kendall  county  is  well  supplied  with  building  stone,  although  the 
finer  qualities,  suitable  for  cut  stone  and  ornamental  work,  are  generally  want- 
ing. The  proximity,  however,  of  the  excellent  quarries  at  Batavia  and  Joliet, 
will  make  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  limestones  of  the  Niagara  group,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  afford  a  good  material .  for  rough  walls,  founda- 
tions,  etc.,  and  have  been  used  to  some  extent  for  general  building  purposes, 
though  the  beds  are  not  always  of  sufficient  thickness  to  supply  the  better 
qualities.  At  Mr.  Shontz's  quarry,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  blocks 
of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  in  many  instances  contain  so 
much  chert  as  to  seriously  impair  their  quality.  The  limestone  beds  of  the 
Cincinnati  group,  which  have  been  quarried  to  9ome  extent  along  the  Fox  river, 
at  Oswego  and  Bristol,  and  also  on  the  AuSable,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  are  found,  whenever  sufi^ciently  resistant  to  atmospheric  infiuenoes,  to 
afford  a  fine  material  for  foundation  walls,  and  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
generally.  The  heavier  bedded  limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  affords  a  still 
better  material  for  the  same  uses,  and  has  also  been  employed  for  general  build- 
ing purposes,  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  des- 
criptions of  quarries  and  outcrops  of  rock  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  they 
are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  all  parte  of  the  county. 

Other  Building  MateriaU, — Limestone,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fair 
article  of  quick  lime,  is  found  in  both  the  Niagara  and  Trenton  groups  in  this 
county.  At  Oswego,  lime  is  made  from  rock  of  the  former  age,  which  appears 
here  to  be  somewhat  magnesian,  and  affords  a  strong,  but  not  perfectly  white, 
lime.  The  limestones  of  the  Trenton  group  are  burned  at  Posts's  mills,  and  a 
little  above  Milford,  on  the  Fox  river,  and  also  near  Lisbon,  and  at  each  of 
these  places,  is  said  to  afford  a  good  article  of  lime.  Another  source  of  this 
material  which  has  been  made  use  of  to  a  limited  extent,  is  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  limestone  boulders,  frequently  met  with  in  the  deposits  of  modified 
Drift  along  the  Fox  river. 

Sand,  for  building  purposes,  is  abundant  throughout  the  county,  and  the  sub- 
soils and  Drift  afford  good  clay  for  making  the  ordinary  red  brick,  which  are 
manufactured  in  quantities  to  meet  the  local  demands,  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  In  this  connection,  I  may  also  mention  the  white  sand  of  the  St.  Pe- 
ters sandstone,  occurring  along  the  lower  course  of  Fox  river,  in  this  county, 
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which,  when  free  from  mineral  salts,  hj  which  it  is  sometimes  deteriorated, 
affords  one  of  the  very  best  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Sulphur  Springs. — Springs  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  occur  in  sev* 
oral  places  in  township  35,  range  8,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county* 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  of  these  springs,  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr. 
L.  House,  a  little  southwest  of  the  center  of  section  15.  It  is  a  clear,  constan- 
spring,  and  gives  off  an  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  perceptible  at 
several  yards  distance,  although  the  sulphurous  taste  to  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  render  it  disagreeable  to  most  persons ;  indeed,  the  reverse  is 
very  oilen  the  case.  It  is  much  favored  by  picnic  parties,  and  from  various 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  watering  place  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  An- 
other similar  spring,  of  less  value,  occurs  close  to  Mr.  House's  residence,  between 
a  quarter  and  a  half  a  mile  farther  west,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  creek,  and 
still  others,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  23,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
section  16,  in  the  same  township.  The  formation  in  which  these  springs  ap< 
pear  to  have  their  source,  is  the  Cincinnati  Group. 

Peat, — Small  deposits  of  peat  have  been  found  in  the  prairie  sloughs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  county,  and  also  at  one  or  two  points  along  the  Fox  river, 
but,  with  only  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  not  been  tested 
as  to  their  extent  or  value  as  fuel.  On  the  western  bank  of  Fox  river,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  4,  township  36,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  occupies  an  area  of  probably  seventy  or  one  hundred  acres,  or 
even  more,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  neighborhood  as  fuel, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  a  good  fire.  This  bed  will,  I  think,  average  six 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  over  the  whole  area  which  it  occupies,  and  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  deposit  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

From  the  small  fragments  of  stone  coal,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
Drift  and  surface  deposits  in  this  county,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose that  coal  beds  might  be  found  under  the  surface.  In  regard  to  this,  it 
can  only  be  said,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the  existence  of  any  such  beds 
under  any  part  of  the  county,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  small  area  in  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  corner.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
that  small  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  yet  exist,  under  the  Quater- 
nary deposits  in  this  region,  and  these  might  also  be  productive,  but  as  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  their  existence,  the  chances  are  too  hazardous  to  war- 
rant any  expenditure  of  labor  or  capital  in  their  search. 


CHAPTER    X. 

MORGAN   COUNTY. 

Morgan  counij  is  bounded,  on  tho  north,  by  Cass  county ;  on  the  cast,  by 
Sangamon  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Macoupin  and  Greene  counties ;  and  on 
the  west,  by  Scott  county  and  the  Illinois  river.  It  comprises  about  fifteen 
and  two-thirds  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  square  miles, 
of  which  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  is  well  wooded,  and  the  remainder  is  prairie. 
Besides  the  Illinois  river,  which  forms  a  portion  of  its  western  border,  this 
county  is  watered  by  several  lesser  streams,  among  which,  the  Indian,  Mauvais- 
terre,  Sandy,  and  Apple  creeks,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 
Nearly  all  of  these  streams  head  in  this  county,  and  attain  considerable  dimen- 
sions before  passing  beyond  its  limits. 

The  country,  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  streams,  is,  in  most 
parts,  a  gently  undulating  prairie,  with  a  rich,  dark  colored  surface  soil,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  that  in  the  adjoining  regions,  and  differing  but  little  from 
the  general  character  of  all  the  prairie  soils  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  On 
the  broken  land  along  the  streams,  the  soil  is  s:enerally  lighter  colored  and 
clayey,  and  generally  bears  a  heavy  growth  of  black,  white  and  red  oak,  with 
some  laurel  oak,  pin  oak,  bitternut  and  shell-bark  hickory,  black  walnut  and 
butternut,  white  and  slippery  elm,  ironwood,  sassafras,  hackberry,  red  bud, 
sofb  and  sugar  maple,  linden,  and  hazel.  On  the  narrow  strip  of  level  bottom 
land  which  borders  many  of  the  streams,  we  find,  in  addition  to  many  of  the 
above  species,  swamp  white  oak,  chinquapin  oak,  sycamore,  paw-paw,  and  Cot- 
tonwood. In  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the  county,  the  Illinois  river  is 
bordered  by  an  extensive  tract  of  bottom  land,  ranging  from  four  to  six  miles 
in  width  at  different  points.  In  this  bottom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts 
of  low  sand  ridge,  covered  with  stunted  blackjack,  the  soil  is  a  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  whenever  sufficiently  elevated,  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  the 
county.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  bottom,  however,  is  flooded  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  certain  tracts  are  so  little  elevated  as  to  form  permanent 
shallow  lakes  or  sloughs.  Along  the  edges  of  the  bluffs,  at  their  immediate 
base,  there  is  generally  a  sandy  slope,  similar  in  soil  and  timber  to  the  sand- 
ridges  in  the  bottom,  the  material  of  which  is  derived  from  the  marly  sand  of 
the  Loess,  of  which  the  bluffii  are  mainly  composed. 
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The  Loess,  the  most  recent  of  the  geological  formations  afler  the  Alluvium, 
occurs  in  this  county  only  along  the  Illinois  river  blufis,  in  which  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  Back  from  the  bluffs,  it  rapidly  thins 
out,  and  is  seldom  seen  extending  more  than  a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  ravines, 
and,  indeed,  it  frequently  disappears  entirely  within  a  much  less  distance. 
The  material  is  generally  an  ash  or  buff  colored,  marly  sand,  containing  fossil 
fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species,  here  as  elsewhere,  forming  high,  conical 
bluffs,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape.  So  resistant  is  this 
material  to  atmospheric  influences,  that  many  of  the  bluffs  are  crowned  by  steep, 
mural  escarpments  of  compacted  sand,  which  preserve  their  shape  from  year  to 
year,  in  spite  of  the  wearing  action  of  the  frosts  and  showers. 

The  deposits  of  the  Drift  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  county, 
their  thickness  ranging  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  eighty,  or  one  hundred  feet, 
and  at  Jacksonville,  its  thickness  amounts  to  even  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
feet.  The  material  of  this  formation  is  generally  a  blue  or  yellow  clay,  with 
occasional  seams  or  strata,  of  quicksand  or  gravel.  Good  sections  of  this  for- 
mation are,  however,  rarely  met  with,  both  on  account  of  the  infrequency  of 
shafts  or  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  of  the  frequent  lack  of  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  those  wells  which  have  been  sunk.  In  general,  however,  the 
brown  clays  are  uppermost,  and  are  underlaid  by  bluish  clays  and  hard-pan. 
A  little  distance  north  of  Prentice  Station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and 
Chicago  railroad,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  a  shaft  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  beds  of  the  Drift,  and  the  following  section  was 

reported : 

ran, 

1.  Sur£&ce  soil,  and  brown  and  yellow  clays 25 

2.  Bluish  hard-pan 60 

8.     Sandy  clay,  oontaiaing  a  log  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter 10 

Logs  and  drifl-wood  are  reported  to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  clays' 
etc.,  of  the  Drift  in  this  county,  but  seldom  as  deep  as  in  this  instance,  at  the 
very  base  of  the  formation. 

Boulders  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  in  this  region  are  sel- 
dom of  such  very  large  size  as  farther  north.  Many  of  the  transported  boul- 
ders show  polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  two  or  more  sides,  but  no  such  sur- 
faces were  observed  in  any  of  the  exposures  of  rock  in  situ. 

The  older  geological  formations  which  appear  in  the  surface  exposures  of 
this  county,  are  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  St.  Louis  limestone.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  is  between  the  uppermost  and  lowest  exposures  a  considerable 
aggregate  thickness,  it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  how  much,  but  probably  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  including  the  horizon  of  at  least  three  or  four  workable  coal 
seams.  Of  the  St.  Lonis  limestone,  only  a  limited  thickness  of  the  upper  beds 
is  exposed. 
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Coal  Afeatures, — ^This  formation  underlies  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
county,  the  only  portion  in  which  it  is  not  the  uppermost  rock,  heing  a  com- 
paratively limited  area  along  the  Illinois  hottoms  and  hluflfs.  We  find  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  this  formation  in  this 
county,  on  account  of  the  wide  separation  and  varying  character  of  the  differ- 
ent outorops.  The  aggregate  thickness,  however,  may,  I  think,  bo  safely  set 
down  as  not  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  probably  still  more.  Within  this 
thickness  there  are  at  least  three,  and  most  probably  four,  beds  of  coal  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  be  profitably  worked. 

The  only  surface  outorops  of  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  are  along 
the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  county,  in  sections  2, 3  and 
4,  township  16,  range  12  west  of  the  3d  principal  meridian,  where  it  has 
been  worked  to  a  slight  extent,  by  drifts  driven  horizontally  into  the  hillside, 
and  it  has,  besides,  been  worked  at  least  at  one  point  by  stripping  along  the 
outcrop. 

The  following  section,  which  is  made  up,  in  part,  from  natural  exposures  in 
the  northeastern  quarter  of  section  3,  and  in  part  from  information  derived 
from,  the  parties  who  had  worked  the  coal,  will  serve  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the 
order  and  thicknesses  of  the  beds  at  this  point : 

raw.  IN. 

1.  Clay  shale^  containing  a  few  indeterminate,  apparently  vegetable,  impressions,  and 
passing  downwards  into  the  underlying  bed 1     5 

2.  Arenaceous  shale,  containing  no  fossils  except,  perhaps,  a  few  crinoidal  stems  ...     3 

3.  Brownish  sandstone,  containing  a  few  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 20 

4.  Black  slate 2 

6.    Drab,  argillaceous  shale  (exposdi) 6 

6.  "  "  "      (reported) 2 

7.  Coal 2     6 

8.  Fire  clay,  penetrated  only  a  few  inches. 

The  sandstone  No.  3,  of  this  section,  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  as  a 
building  stone,  and  is  exposed  in  several  places  along  the  river  bluffs  in  this 
vicinity.  The  other  beds  are  only  to  be  seen  at  one  or  two  points,  and  the  out- 
crop of  the  coal  vein  itself  is  everywhere  covered  up  by  soil  and  debris  from 
the  beds  above. 

In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  township  16,  range  11,  it  is  reported 
that  a  coal  bed  occurs  a  few  feet  belcw  the  bed  of  Indian  creek,  which  has  been 
worked  by  stripping,  during  seasons  of  very  low  water.  A  little  distance  below 
the  point  where  the  coal  was  said  to  occur,  I  observed  masses  of  nodular,  argil- 
laceous limestone,  which  I  judged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  under-clay  of 
the  coal.  Still  farther  jp  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  15,  I  ob- 
served an  outcrop  of  a  reddish,  concretionary  sandstone,  which  may  perhaps  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  No.  3,  in  the  above  section. 
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McPherson's  coal  bank  is  situated  in  tlie  northwest  quarter  of  section  33, 
township  16,  range  12.  The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coal  'n  the  shaft,  is  about  twenty-six  feet.  After  passing  through 
fifteen  feet  of  soil  and  drift  claj,  a^out  eight  feet  of  dark  colored  shale  and 
black  slate,  containing  many  heavy  ironstone  concretions  are  met  with,  and 
still  under  this,  the  coal — at  this  point  only  twenty  inches  in  thickness.  The 
fragments  of  black  slate,  which  had  been  thrown  ont  of  the  shaft,  contained  a 
few  fossils,  among  which  I  recognized  only  Discina  nitida,  the  others  being 
mostly  unrecognizable. 

A  bed  of  coal,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  localities  already 
mentioned,  is  reported  to  occur  in  about  the  center  of  the  western  part  of  section 
20,  township  16,  range  12,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  coal  is  said  to  occur 
at  a  depth  of  about  twelve  feet  below  the  bed  of  Coon  run,  where  it  has  been 
struck  by  excavations,  although  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  it  on  account 
of  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  creek,  a  short  distance  above  this  point,  is  com* 
posed  of  rather  irregularly  bedded,  light-gray  limestone ;  the  beds,  as  far  as  1 
was  able  to  observe  them  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  lying  horizontal,  or  very  nearly 
so.  Below,  along  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  stream,  in  the  eastern  part  of  sec- 
tion 19,  there  appears  a  light  colored,  shaly  limestone  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  still  farther  down  stream,  but  higher  in  actual 
position,  heavy  beds  of  a  sofl,  massive,  ferruginous  sandstone  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  I  am,  however,  inclined  at  present  to  think  that  these  b«ds  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Louis  Group,  and  not  to  the  Coal 
Measures,  though  the  lack  of  fossils  and  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  expo- 
sures, make  this  a  rather  difficult  question  to  decide  with  certainty. 

The  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  is  worked  in  this  county,  at  one 
of  its  typical  localities,  and  probably  at  several  other  points  also.  At  Neely- 
ville,  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  near  the  western  border  of 
the  county,  this  seam  of  coal  immediately  underlies  the  Drift,  at  a  depth  below 
the  surface,  at  the  principal  diggings,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A  shaft  sunk 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  however,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad,  passed 
through  eighty-five  feet  of  the  brown  and  blue  clays  of  the  Drift,  before  reach- 
ing the  coal.  The  seam  varies  from  four  feet  two  inches  to  four  and  one*half 
feet  in  thickness,  of  which,  however,  only  about  three  and  one-half  feet  is  avail- 
able— from  .eight  inches  to  one  foot  of  the  coal  being  required  to  be  left  to 
support  the  roof. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  a  shaly  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from 
light  reddish  to  gray,  is  exposed  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ditches  along 
the  railroad,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  or  more.  The  whole  thick- 
ness exposed  is  not  over  eight  feet,  and  the  beds  appear  to  be  very  nearly  hori- 
zontal.    From  the  locality  and  appearance  of  this  sandstone  or  sandy  shale,  I 
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am  inclined  to  consider  it  above  the  coal  in  stratigrapliical  position.     If  other- 
wise, its  presence  here  must  be  due  to  a  fault,  of  which  we  have  no  other 
evidence. 
Other  localities,  of  probably  this  same  vein  of  coal,  are  in  the  northwest  cor- 

m 

ner  of  section  34,  township  16,  range  12,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  sections 
21  and  22  of  the  same  township.  The  former  of  these  localities  is  on  the  land 
formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  McPherson,  and  the  coal  is  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  drifting  into  the  side  of  a  small  ravine.  The  bed  was  reported  to  be 
about  four  feet  in  thickness.  No  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  overlying 
beds  could  be  obtained.  This  coal  bank  is  distant  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  McPherson's  shaft,  already  noticed  as  a  locality  of  the  lowest 
seam,  No.  1,  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  Its  level  is  probably  from  forty  to 
£fty  feet  above  the  coal  seam  opened  by  the  shafb.  In  the  southeastern  quarter 
of  the  same  section,  I  observed  exposures  of  arenaceous  shales  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  I  judged  to  be  the  overlying  beds  of  this  coal,  and  at  one  or  two 
points  the  exposures  were  from  ten  to  fifleen  feet  in  vertical  thickness. 

In  the  southern  part  of  section  22,  the  workings  were  scattered  along  the 
bank  of  Coon  run,  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  coal  was  worked 
by  horisontal  drifts,  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  all  of  which  have  been  long  dis- 
used, and  few  particulars  as  to  the  vein  itself,  or  its  surroundings,  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  reported  to  be  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  A  short  dis- 
tance below  the  coal  diggings,  limestone  is  reported  to  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  but  this  was  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  is  possible  that 
the  coal  in  this  locality  may  be  No.  1,  although  from  the  position  of  the  dig- 
gings, I  had  thought  it  more  probably  No.  2. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  section  18,  township  15,  range  11,  at  the  point 
where  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad  crosses  the  JUauvais-terref 
there  is  an  exposure  on  the  side  of  the  bluff,  and  in  the  railroad  cutting,  of 
thirty  feet  or  more  of  shaly  sandstone  and  arenaceous  shales.  The  shaly  beds 
may  be  traced  along  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  between  a  quarter  and  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  bridge,  where  they  finally  disappear,  and  above  this  point  along 
the  stream,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  there 
are  no  prominent  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds  of  the  older  formations. 

On  Willow  Branch,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19,  township  15, 
range  11, 1  observed  the  following  section,  in  a  small  quarry  near  the  road- 
orossing : 

FEET. 

1.  Shale,  slightly  argillaceous  at  top,  and  passing  downwards  into  a  shaly  sandstone, 
containing  concretions  with  indistinct  vegetable  impressions 6 

2.  Massive,  brownish-white  sandstone,  containing  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  impres- 
sions of  plants 12 

8.    Clay  shale,  only  exposed  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  quany. . .  6  or  7  inches. 

—20 
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No.  2  of  this  section  is  the  bed  which  is  here  worked  as  a  building  stone.  It 
is  extremely  soft  and  easily  worked  when  first  taken  out,  but  is  said  to  harden 
on  expo^ure  to  the  weather.  It  is  considerably  used  for  general  building  pur- 
poses in  the  vicinity.  Below  the  quarry,  exposures  of  shaly  sandstone  and 
arenaceous  shales  occur  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  wherever  it  touches  the 
bluffs  which  edge  the  narrow  bottom,  as  far  as  the  county  line,  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile,  and  probably  continue  to  appear  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
branch  in  Scott  county.  Above  the  quarry,  there  are  no  prominent  outcrops, 
although  the  same  beds  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  hill  sides.  At  one  point  only, 
in  a  ravine  running  down  to  the  creek,  in  the  northeast  part  of  section  29,  I 
observed  indications  of  the  sandstone  in  the  material  thrown  out  of  an  artificial 
excavation. 

Passing  southward  from  this  point,  along  the  western  side  of  the  county,  the 
next  exposure  of  the  Coal  Measures  is  on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  section  16,  township  14,  range  11,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  8.  Can- 
non. The  outcrop  is  only  of  limited  extent,  and  consists  of  light  colored, 
rather  argillaceous  shale,  overlaid  by  sandstone.  The  vertical  thickness  of  the 
shale  is  altogether,  perhaps,  four  feet.  The  sandstone  was  only  seen  in  tumb- 
ling masses^  with,  at  one  point,  a  glimpse  of  the  rock  in  place.  No  fossils  were 
collected  in  this  locality. 

Proceeding  up  the  ravine  of  Sandy  creek,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  side 
ravines  opening  from  the  northward,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11, 
township  14,  range  11,  I  observed  a  large,  tumbling  mass  of  light  colored,  brit- 
tle limestone,  which  evidently  had  not  been  far  removed  from  its  original  bed. 
Similar  masses  occur  in  one  or  two  of  the  side  ravines  of  this  stream  and  its 
tributaries  in  this  vicinity,  but  no  good  outcrop  of  beds  in  place  occur  along 
-this  part  of  its  course.  In  the, western  half  of  section  9,  township  14,  range 
10,  there  are  exposures  of  light  colored,  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  has  been 
quarried  in  several  places  on  the  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  Under- 
neath this  limestone,  at  one  or  two  points,  a  little  west  of  the  center  of  the 
section,  appear  exposures  of  a  light  colored  shale,  apparently  entirely  destitute 
of  fossil  remains.  The  whole  exposed  thickness  of  the  shale  is  -about  ten  feet ; 
that  of  the  limestone  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  as  the  exposures  are  not  con- 
tinuous, and  the  whole  thickness  is  not  exposed  at  any  one  place.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  exposures,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  less  than  that  of  the  shale,  and  probably  ipuch  more. 

A  little  farther  up  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  section,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  railroad  (St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago),  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about 
half  way  up  the  side  of  the  bluff.  It  penetrates  the  Drift  and  underlying  beds, 
to  the  depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  and  afforded  the  following  section,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  parties  present  during  the  excavation : 
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rSET.   IN. 

1.  Sur&oe  soil  and  drift  clay •« 22 

2.  Light  colored  shale. 62 

3.  Limestone,  containing  Hemipronites  erasaus^  I^ialodtu  destruetOTf  and  a 

few  other  fossils 0    10 

4.  Black  slate,  containing  Avietdopeeten  redalaierareii,  Oardittia^  and  impres- 

sions of  plants 1       6 

5.  Coal : 3 

6.  Fire  clay 8      8 

7    Baff  or  yellowish,  close-grained  limestone,  breaking  with  a  slightly  con- 

choidal  fracture 8 

No.  2  of  this  section,  is  probably  the  shale  which  has  been  mentioned  as  out- 
cropping along  the  stream  below  this  point. 

No  prominent  exposures  of  rook  occur  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of  Sandy 
creek,  lying  to  the  southward.  The  nearest  pBint  where  they  appear,  is  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  Coal  creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  section  16,  township  14, 
range  10,  where  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  of  a  light  colored  calcareous  shale, 
or  shaly  limestone,  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  wash  of  the  stream,  in  the  over- 
hanging bank.  The  same  occurs  at  several  points  below,  along  the  stream,  and 
at  one  place  in  the  northwestern  part  of  section  29,  I  obtained  a  few  fossils, 
Spiri/er  cameratus^  Athyris  mbtilita^  Chonetes  tnewloha^  Productus  longwptnuSj 
etc.  A  little  farther  down  stream,  near  the  center  of  the  south  part  of  section 
30,  is  Fuller's  coal  bank,  at  which  locality  I  took  the  following  seqtion : 

FEET. 

1.  Light  grayish  limestone,  containing  a  few  fossils,  mostly  the  same  as  those  men- 

tioned above 16 

2.  Argillaceous  shale. •• 2 

8.     Coal  No.  3? 4 

4.    Pire  clay  passing  downwards  into  nodular  argillaceous  limestone 5 

6.     Argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales 4 

6.     Clay,  containing  nodules  of  bituminous  limestone,  exposed 4 

This  section  was  made  up  along  a  line  of  exposure  of  more  than  one  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  the  different  beds  are  an  average,  and  not 
exact  measurements  4&ken  at  one  point  only.  The  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
from  three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet,  and  is  overlaid  at  one  or  two  points 
with  decomposing  black  slate.  Perhaps  this  is  generally  the  case,  but  the  ex- 
posures do  not  show  it  well.  The  limestone  No.  1  is  well  exposed,  and  the 
vein  of  coal  has  been  slightly  worked  by  stripping  in  one  of  the  side  ravines  a 
little  distance  below  the  main  coal  banks,  and  the  limestone  here  affords  the 
same  fossils  as  were  mentioned  before,  together  with  many  large  Productus 
punctatu8j  P,  scahriculus. 

Following  down  the  stream,  below  the  coal  bank,  we  find  a  reddish,  shaly 
sandstone  exposed  in  its  bed,  which,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below,  forms  a  per- 
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pendioular  bank  ten  feet  high.  Similar  exposures  of  the  same  light  reddish 
or  brown  sandstone,  occur  here  and  there  along  the  creek  to  the  county  line, 
and  below,  into  Greene  coanty. 

In  the  yiUage  of  Murrayville,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  two  or  three  borings 
have  been  made,  in  two  of  which  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  met  at  depths 
of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  This  coal  was 
reported  as  overlaid  by  sandstone  and  black  slate ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the 
boring  penetrate  the  coal  more  than  twenty-three  inches.  It  may,  possibly,  be 
the  same  vein  as  that  which  is  worked  on  Coal  creeks  and  which  I  have  referred 
with  doubt,  to  No.  3,  of  the  general  section,  or  possibly,  another  higher  vein ; 
the  known  facts  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  principal  natural  exposur^  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  those  on  the  main  Apple  creek  and  its  principal 
tributaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northeastern  townships  of 
Morgan  county,  are  upland  prairie,  where  all  the  older  formations  are  deeply 
buried  under  the  heavy  accumulations  of  Drift,  and  where  none  of  the  streams, 
which  here  take  their  rise,  have  cut  down  through  these  Quaternary  deposits 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  18,  township  13,  range  8,  on  the  north 
fork  of  Apple  creek,  I  observed  an  exposure  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  of  about 
twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  hight,  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  which  is  an  arena- 
ceous shale,  and  the  remaining  lower  portion  consists  of  one  or  two  thin  beds 
of  limestone,  with  black  carbonaceous  shale,  and  fire  clay,  and  in  some  places, 
one  or  two  inches  of  coal  between  the  dark  colored  shale  and  the  fire  clay.  The 
limestone  afforded  a  few  fossils,  chiefly  of  one  or  two  species  of  Bdkrophon 
and  Cyathoxonia.  These  lower  beds  may  be  traced  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  for  about  half  a  mile,  although  the  exposure  is  not  continuous,  and  then, 
the  dip  of  the  strata  being,  apparently,  a  little  greater  than  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  and  in  the  same  direction  (about  southwest),  it  finally  disappears  be- 
neath its  bed.  A  little  below  where  these  beds  disappear,  I  observed  in  one 
of  the  side  ravines  running  down  from  thtf  northward,  heavy  exposures  of  a 
massive  brownish  or  reddish  sandstone,  having,  probably,  a  total  thickness  of 
over  thirty  feet.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  occur  some  two  miles  above 
this  point  on  the  creek,  but  it  escaped  my  observation  while  examining  this 
region.  This  sandstone  contained  a  few  impressions  of  plants,  generally  very 
imperfectly  preserved,  but  no  other  fossils  were  obtained. 

Continuing  down  the  ravine  of  the  creek  about  half  a  mile  further,  I  ob- 
served a  place  where  there  had,  apparently,  been  limestone  quarried,  though 
the  ledges  were  not  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  fragments,  I  judged  it  to  be  an  irregularly  bedded,  light  grayish,  fossilife- 
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ronfl  rook,  somewliat  Tesembling  the  limestone  outcropping  along  Sandy  oreek, 
which  has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page.  Below  this  exposure,  outcrop- 
pings  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  frequent  along  this  fork  of  Apple  creek,  until 
we  approach  its  junction  with  the  main  creek.  About  half  a  mile  above  the 
junction,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  section  34,  township  13,  range  9, 1  observed 
a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  of  argillaceous  shale,  with  about  eight  inches  of  im- 
pure shaly  limestone  appearing  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  just  above  the  water. 
Below  the  forks  of  the  creek,  as  far  as  to  the  county  line,  a  bed  of  hard,  bluish 
limestone  appears  at  the  water's  edge,  and  at  a  few  points  it  may  be  seen  that 
this  is  overlaid  by  argillaceous  shales.  Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes 
down  from  the  northwestward,  and  enters  the  creek  bottoms  near  the  county 
line,  I  observed  at  one  point,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  34,  on  the 
land  of  a  Mr.  Hart,  a  place  where  a  coal  seam  had  been  worked  by  stripping, 
though  I  was  unable  to  see  the  coal  itself,  or  to  note  its  surroundings.  A  lit- 
tle farther  up  the  ravine,  I  observed  exposures  of  a  shale|  with  thin  beds  of 
limestone,  and  over  all,  a  massive  grayish  sandstone  and  sandy  shale.  Passing 
up  the  east  fork  of  Apple  creek,  above  the  junction,  we  find  the  continuation 
of  the  exposures  of  the  hard,  bluish  limestone  before  mentioned,  appearing 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  a  mile  or  more,  sometimes  in  place,  and 
sometimes  in  large  tumbling  masses  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  It  also  appears 
in  some  of  the  side  ravines,  and  has  been  somewhat  quarried  at  one  place  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Benj.  Taylor,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township 
13,  range  8,  at  a  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters  of'  a  mile  from  the  creek. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  Sperry  bridge,  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  31,  township  13,  range  8,  a  section  made  up  from  about  one  hundred 
yards'  exposure  along  the  banks,  was  as  follows : 

FT.  IN.     FT.  VS. 

1.  Limestone 2 

2.  Bluish  and  dark  colored  argillaceous  shales 12 

8.    Black  slate 2 

4.  Coal 1     8tol     6 

5.  Clay,  containing  calcareous  nodules 6        **  8 

6.  Shale.    Only  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  strata,  except  the  limestone,  which 
afforded  a  few  imperfectly  preserved  specimens  of  Produchu  punctatus,  P,  semi- 
recttculatus,  and  Aihyria  tubtilita.  This  limestone  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
observed  farther  down  stream,  as  it  is  identical  with  it  in  appearance  and  thick- ' 
ness.  Still  farther  up  stream,  it  appears  still  higher  in  the  side  of  the  bluffs, 
and  has  been  considerably  quarried,  and  a  little  above  this  point  it  disappears 
entirely,  and  is  seen  no  more  along  the  stream . 
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Up  a  small  branch  which  enters  Apple  creek  from  the  soathwest,  near  the 
center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27, 1  observed  outcrops  of  shale,  limestone, 
etc.,  with  a  small  vein  of  coal,  in  the  following  order. : 

FEET. 

1.  Light  colored,  fossiliferouB  limestone 1 

2.  Clay  shale 8 

8.     Black  or  dark  colored  shale  or  slate 10 

4.  Light  colored  shale 8 

5.  Coal 1 

6.  Fire  clay,  exposed 4 

In  one  or  two  places,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  few  inches  of  shale  in  posi- 
tion above  No.  1  of  this  section,  but  not  in  contact.  The  fossils  in  the  lime- 
stones were  generally  imperfect  and  indistinct.  In  the  shales  below  they  are 
easily  obtained,  and  tolerably  well  preserved.  The  most  abundant  species  ob- 
served, were  corals  of  the  genus  Cyaihoxonia^  Leda  ventricosa^  AstarteUa  vartca^ 
Pleurotomaria^  CrrayviUensisf  an  Ortkoceras,  etc.  A  little  below  the  point  at 
which  the  foregoing  section  was  taken,  there  is  a  continuous  ledge  of  the  shale, 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  hight,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods.  Still  farther  up  the  ravine,  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  34,  the  coal  again  outcrops,  and  still  above  this,  near  the 
Macoupin  county  line,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  there  is  an  expo- 
sure of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  shale,  overlying  the  thin  limestone,  No.  1,  of  the 
above  section. 

North  of  these  exposures,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  there  are  but 
one  or  two  points  where  the  older  rocks  appear  above  the  surface,  or  are  artifi- 
cially exposed.  One  of  these  occurs  on  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Eohrer,  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  13,  range  8,  where  a  reddish  sand- 
stone, in  layers  varying  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  quar- 
ried as  a  building  stone.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  bed  of  a  small  branch,  run- 
ning north  into  Apple  creek,  and  four  or  five  feet  of  gravel  has  to  be  removed 
before  reaching  the  valuable  portions  of  the  rock.  To  the  northward  of  this, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waverly,  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  digging 
wells,  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet — ^possibly  the  same  beds  that  are 
exposed  at  this  point. 

Near  Prentice  station,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Jacksonville  and  Chicago  railroad, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  in  the  beds  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  the  overlying  Drifl,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  has  been  continued  by  boring  over  one  hundred  feet  more. 
As  this  affords  the  only  means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  give  the  section  of  the  beds 
passed  through,  in  full,  as  reported  to  me.  After  eighty-five  feet  of  Drill,  the 
variations  of  which  have  been  already  given  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  order  of  the  strata  was  as  follows : 
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FKET.    IK. 

^  -.iiu  k  slate , , 2         6 

0  2 

12  4 

1 

0  2 

•ly 1  8 

•  >i\i}  and  Bhalc 16  7 

■       m 

'\  til  bands  of  ironstone , ft6 

'   -l:Uo(f'oi48iliferou8) 3       10 

-andstone I5 

14 

•  'tU* , ,, ,,.      I 

2 

2       10 

^  1  ly 6 

•  t y-two  feet  below  the  lowest  coal  in  this  section,  another  two  inch  seam 
.  wiis  reported  by  the  borers,  the  intervening  strata  below  the  fire  clay, 
.ir;j:illaceou8  limestone  six  feet,  and  eighty  feet  of  shale.  If  the  lower  coal 
.4i:ift  is  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof.  Worthen,  as 
<|uitc  probable,  it  would  indicate  a  remarkable  thinning  out  of  all  the  coal 
III  this  particular  region,  and  a  considerable  local  variation  in  all  the 
:'..<  at  this  point. 

['he  only  point  which  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  Morgan  county,  as  a  lo- 
ll ty  where  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  penetrated,  is  at  the  city 
i  Jacksonville,  where  a  bed  of  coal,  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  is  reported  to 
!.ave  been  struck  by  a  boring  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  at 
the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Another  boring,  which  was  made 
near  the  track  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  just  without  the 
eastern  city  limits,  is  reported  to  have  struck  coal  at  very  nearly  the  same  depth, 
but  with  the  remarkable  thickness,  according  to  a  journal  of  the  boring,  which 
was  kindly  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Davenport  &  Berry,  of  eighteen 
feet.  'This,  it  seems  probable,  is  a  mistake,  but  the  shaft  which  was  being  sunk 
at  this  place,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (Nov.  30th,  1868),  had  not  penetrated  the 
Drifl,  which  here  is  over  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  thickness^  and  no  more 
reliable  data  could  be  obtained.'*' 

*Since  this  report  was  made,  a  section  of  the  Jacksonville  shaft  has  been  obtained  from 

Messrs.  Davenport  &  Beny,  and  is  as  follows: 

nxT.  or. 

Drift  clay  and  gravel 142 

Quicksand 10 

Hard,  green  sand,  with  a  trace  of  coal 2 

Soapstone  (clay  shale) 1* 

Sandstone ^      ^ 


J 


1^ 
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St.  Louis  Lime$tone.~The  outeroDS  of  thw  f«r^..- 
f  the  bluffi.,  along  the  extern  edge  ^f  th^^Sl  ^^0"::;  ^f' '"  ^'^  ""^ 
lithological  character,  it  «  al«, rather  variable  1^2"^^^  y,. r'"'     '" 
colored  sandBtoncB,  aud  a  hard,  impure,  reddish  ZZTo!.  rol     f  l"'  ''«'' 
in  one  or  two  places.    It  nowhere  presents  such  TZ.l^  '  "^''^  ''^^' 

with  farther  south,  and  disappears  en  tireirieiilh^'T'  "  ""^  '^  "«' 
of  the  count,.  The  .ost  northern  ^^J.TlZT'.:':T"'  f^^" 
corner  of  section  19,  township  16.  ranee  12  «„  »i.    .  \  *  Bouthwest 

where  I  observed  a  light  gr./lin..to  fon  1  J^^  T,?,^  ^  ^''-''"'-^ 
Ue  higher  up  ou  the  side  of  the  bluff  l,StZ}^  "^  ""*^'  "*^  *  «*■ 

sandstone.  About  a  quarter  of  a  iTloT^h^^^^rr/' *  ""''  "^""^ 
splintering,  calcareous  sand  rock,  appear  in  the  s  L  ofTe\S"  1 !  '''''''' 
somewhat  quarried.  "^^  "'"^i  ">d  have  been 

Passing  still  further  to  the  south  and  west  «J„„    »i.    ,.,  - 
various  points,  a  light  reddish,  shaly  sandslne  »  "'^  '""'•  ^«  "««  »* 

side  of  the  road,  and  in  the  bo'ttoi^sTso t^  of  T"']f  "  ''''  ''*"''«•  "^-g" 
down  through  the  bluft.  Mention  has  already  Z^  "'T'  '^'"'^  """"^ 
of  this  chapter,  of  a  reddish  sandstone  occurring  rCv/ied  "•""  '^^ 
vines  of  Coon  run,  which  mav  Dossiblr   l,  i  ^     ^**  "P  •"  *•»«  >■«»- 

probably  .  the  Co^  Measur'  Sal  tH*^  '^T^'  ^^  -re 
of  the  county,  in  the  western  part  of  section  4T  *"  ''°"*^*'"  "'•^ 

edge  of  the  botto.,  in  a  rather  coITS  uZ  ",*  T  ^""'^  ""  *"« 
has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of  aboufL  fe  f  j  ""  ?'""""''  '''"'"^ 
of  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  Mor«Ln  «««„♦  "°'"  ''^  *«  exposures 

rable  abundance,  occur  a  short  distance  over  th.  k!  T    •  ^""^  "»  *°'«- 
^  °^"  thebonndary  in  Scott  county. 

Gray,  Mndy  shale TOi 

OUy  shalo  with  iron  bMids 12 

Oonglomonrte 8 

O'-ywe ;; 2 

il"«"<'"<' '::; u 

BUok  .halo  with  ooncnstlons  of  seotarU         0 

^«*' _    4 

Flro  clay,  not  passed  through .*.*,'.".". 8 

.Uty.  W««k«haleof  the^x.fcontainsX^l^nL"^'*^'^''"*'*^^    Il» 
hoappoaranoe  of  the  coal  and  the  bed,  wiuTich  rf^ '""'*""' "^^  ««'-'»••    ^ 

/•  A.  sx,    yy^ 


6 
6 
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Economical    Geology. 

Coal. — As  will  be  Been  by  the  foregoing  pages,  at  least  four  or  five  different 
beds  of  coal  appear  in  the  surface  outcrops  and  artificial  excavations  of  this 
county,  several  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  mined.  In  fact, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  county,  excepting  the  Illinois  bottoms,  and  a  small 
area  immediately  adjoining,  is  probably  underlaid  by  one  or  more  veins  of  coal. 
The  lowest  of  these,  the  No.  1,  or  Exeter  coal,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent 
along  the  river  bluffs,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  where  the  seam 
is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick.  It  is,  also,  probably,  the  seam  that  is 
worked  at  McPherson's,  and  on  Indian  creek  in  section  4,  township  16,  ran^e 
11,  but  beyond  these  points  I  have  not  identified- it  in  any  exposures  within 
the  limits  of  the  county.  Although  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  of  a  good  .quality, 
yet  it  is  not  generally  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  profitably  mined,  except 
along  the  natural  outcrops,  or  where  it  is  only  of  comparatively  insignificant 
depth  below  the  surface. 

The  next  seam  above  this,  the  Neelyville  coal,  is  rather  extensively  worked 
at  that  place.  The  seam  here  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  only  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  below  the  surface  at  the  principal  diggings  along  the  railroad.  As, 
however,  it  has  no  good  natural  roof,  but  is  overlaid  immediately  by  the  clays 
of  the  Drifl,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  coal  has  to  be  left  for  a  roof,  and 
much  trouble  and  expense  must  be  incuri^ed  in  cribbing.  The  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railway,  and  is 
also  sent  elsewhere  to  market. 

The  four-foot  vein,  which  outcrops  along  Coal  creek,  in  section  30,  township 
13,  range  10,  and  which  I  have  referred,  with  doubt,  to  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  has  been  mined  to  some  extent,  but  the  works  have  been  abandoned. 
This  bed  contains  some  pyrites,  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  but  when 
sufficiently  free  from  this  material,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  of  a  very  good 
quality. 

The  other  veins  of  coal  which  are  worked  at  all  in  this  county,  probably  be- 
ong  to  the  middle  and  upper  Coal  Measures,  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 
opened,  are  generally  of  comparatively  slight  thickness.  It  would  seem  proba- 
ble, however,  considering  these  beds  to  belong  to  the  upper  or  middle  parts  of 
the  formation,  that  other  and  heavier  seams  of  coal  may  be  met  with  at  greater 
depths  beneath  the  surface.  All  the  borings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county  seem  to  confirm  this,  as  far  as  they  go.  The  small 
vein  outcropping  along  Apple  creek,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
is  not  easy  to  place  in  the  general  section.  It  probably  is,  also,  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  series,  if  not  higher.  The  thickness  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  its 
being  profitably  worked,  except  by  stripping,  etc.,  along  its  outcrop. 
—21 
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Clays, — Some  of  the  underclays  of  the  different  coal  seams  in  this  county, 
will  probably  furnish  a  good  material  for  fire  brick,  tile,  or  pottery.  The  clay 
beds  under  the  different  coal  seams,  however,  generally  appear  at  the  surface 
only  along  the  sides  of  high  bluffs,  or  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  ravines,  and 
have  not  been  as  yet,  turned  to  economical  account.  Good  clays  for  ordinary 
brick  making,  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Drill,  under  the  surface  soils  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

BuihHng  Materials. — The  sandstone  over  coal  No.  1,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  this  county,  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  as  a  building  stone,  and  in 
some  instances,  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  when  a  proper  selection 
is  made  of  this  material,  it  appears  durable.  The  stone  abutments  of  a  bridge 
over  Indian  creek,  at  Arenzville,  just  over  the  line  in  Cass  county,  which  were 
built  for  the  proposed  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  are  of  this  sandstone, 
quarried  within  the  limits  of  Morgan  county,  and  after  ten  years'  exposure, 
appear  as  whole  and  sharply  cut  as  when  first  laid.  In  some  parts  of  these 
beds,  however,  the  rock  seems  to  crumble  on  weathering,  and  should,  therefore 
be  rejected  as  a  building  stone. 

The  sandstone  worked  on  Willow  Branch,  in  section  19,  township  15,  range 
11,  is  probably  near  the  same  geological  horizon.  It  is  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance, being  a  light  brown  or  gray  sandstone,  weathering,  however,  to  a  rather 
lighter  color  than  that  from  the  previously  mentioned  localities.  It  is,  as  has 
been  said  before,  quite  soil  and  easily  worked  when  first  quarried,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure. 

T4ie  limestone  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  their  use  as  a  building  mate- 
rial, have  been  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Their  use  has  been 
mainly  local  and  limited,  and  from  the  restricted  nature  of  the  exposures  in  the 
sides  of  high  bluffs  or  bottoms  of  ravines,  and  the  general  inconsiderable  thick- 
ness of  the  strata,  it  seems  probable  that  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The 
sandstone  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  when  sufficiently  resistant  to  atmospheric 
influences,  are  likely  to  afford  the  principal  home  supply  of  building  material 
in  this  county.  The  sandstones,  etc.,  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  which  outcrop  in 
this  county,  have  also  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  no  such  quarries  as  are 
found  in  this  group  in  the  adjoining  counties,  have  as  yet  been  opened  in  Mor- 
gan county. 

Some  of  the  limestone  beds  in  this  county,  appear  suitable  for  the  maoufao- 
ture  of  quick  lime.  Most  of  this  article,  however,  is  derived  elsewhere,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  any 
•place  in  the  county.  Sand  and  gravel  for  building  purposes  are  sufficiently 
abundant  in  all  parts. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

CASS  AND  MENARD  COUNTIES. 

The  two  coanties  of  Cass  and  Men&rd,  which  are  descrihed  in  this  chapter, 
are  situated  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the 
State.  Cass  county,  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  hounded  on  the  north  hy  Mason 
county,  on  the  east  hy  Menard  county,  on  the  south  by  Morgan  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Illinois  river.  The  remaining  boundaries  of  Menard  county 
are  Mason  and  Logan  counties  on  the  north  and  east,  and  Sangamon  county  on 
the  south.  The  superficial  area  of  Cass  county  is  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty  square  miles,  of  Menard  county  about  three  hundred  and  eleven,  thus 
forming  an  aggregate  area  for  the  whole  district  of  about  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  twenty-one  and  a-half  townships. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  gently  undulating,  becoming 
hilly  and  broken  only  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  In  the  western  part 
of  Cass  county,  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  is  a  strip  of  bottom  land,  varying 
in  width  from  three  and  one-half  to  five  miles.  This  extends  also  along  the 
Sangamon  river  on  the  northern  border,  and  through  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  narrow  and  interrupted  until, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Menard  county,  the  bottoms  are  seldom  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  portion  of  these  counties  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  a  dark  colored  loam,  with  a  lighter  colored 
clay  sub-soil.  On  the  ridges  and  bluffs  which  skirt  the  streams,  we  find  this 
sub-soil  everywhere,  except  upon  the  Loess  formation,  exposed  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  generally  bearing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  On  the  bottom 
lands,  the  soil  is  an  alluvial  arenaceous  loam,  and,  excepting  in  localities  where 
the  sand  too  greatly  predominates,  is  an  excellent  and  productive  soil.  The 
principal  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  uplands  are,  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  with  elm,  sugar-maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  linden  and  various 
other  species  which  are  rather  less  frequent.  On  the  bottoms  we  find  willow, 
ash,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  etc.,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  before  mentioned 
species,  forming  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  timber.  The  proportion  of 
prairie  to  wooded  land  in  the  whole  district  is  probably  nearly  two  to  one. 
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The  geological  formations  in  this  district,  consist  of  the  Qaatemary  deposits, 
the  Loess  and  Drill,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  which  alone  of  the  older  forma- 
tions, underlie  the  surface  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc.,  in  these  counties.  The 
Loess  forms  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  bottoms,  in  Cass  county, 
and  also  appears  in  the  blufiis  of  the  Sangamon  river,  and  Salt  creek,  to  some 
extent,  in  Menard  county,  though  it  does  not  appear  as  prominently  in  the  land- 
scape as  farther  west.  Its  general  features  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
river  counties,  and  it  forms  the  same  bald  blufiis,  that  are  seen  in  other  localities 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  material  here  is  an  ash  or  buff 
colored  marly  sand,  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  considerable,  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
immediately  at  the  bluffs,  but  it  rapidly  thins  out  in  the  back  country,  in  many 
places  disappearing  entirely  within  a  very  short  distance.  It  appears  to  extend 
the  farthest  inland  along  the  Sangamon  river  in  Cass  county,  north  of  the  town 
of  Virginia,  and  several  good  sections  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
on  the  Peoria,  Pekin'^and  Jacksonville  railroad,  between  that  place  and  Chand- 
lervillc.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Menard  county,  this 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  any  point,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cease 
entirely  along  this  stream,  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  Drift  deposits  in  this  district  consist  of  brown,  yellow,  and  blue  clays, 
with  boulders,  while  sand  and  gravel  seams  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
amid  the  mass.  The  thickness  will  probably  range,  over  the  whole  district, 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  feet;  of  this,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  in 
most  cases,  as  shafts  and  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  other  opportunities  of 
obtaining  any  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  particular,  are  rarely  met  with 
over  a  greater  portion  of  this  region.  At  Sweet-water,  in  Menard  county,  it 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rock,  and  the  boring  presented  the  following  section. 

FEET. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  brown  clay 40 

2.  Quicksand 11 

8.  Blue  clay , 69 

In  the  eastern  part  of  section  2,  township  17,  range  6,  near  the  village  of 
Athens,  a  shaft  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  cuts  down  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  was  sunk  eighty-six 
feet  without  striking  a  bed  of  rock,  and  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  pieces 
of  coniferous  wood,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  were  taken  out.  Many 
large  boulders,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  were  also  met  with,  some 
of  them  of  granite,  indicating  by  their  material  a  remote  northern  origin,  but 
more  were  fragments  of  the  underlying  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
containing  many  of  their  characteristic  fossils  and  showing,  by  their  compara- 
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tively  angular  oatlines,  and  unworn  surfaces,  evidences  that  they  have  not  been 
transported  far  from  their  original  beds.  Some  of  these  latter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  shail,  are  of  such  size  and  in  such  positions,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural 
outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measure'^rocks,  and  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  such,  were 
it  not  for  the  incontestible  proof  to  the  contrary  afforded  by  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  western  portion  of  this  district,  good  sections  of  this 
formation  are  rarely  met  with,  and  accurate  information  as  to  its  details  cannot 
be  obtained.  Its  thickness,  however,  may  be  put  down  approximately,  as  at 
least  averaging  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  over  the  greater  part  of  this  region. 

Coal  Measures, — ^This  formation,  as  developed  in  this  district,  comprises  a 
thickness  of  over  three  hundred  feet  of  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
series,  and  contains  two  or  three  seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness.  The 
best  development  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward,  the  westernmost  exposures 
being  also  the  lowest  in  stratigraphical  position,  and  the  higher  beds  appearing 
as  we  travel  east.  The  principal  exposures,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  southwest  part  of  section  21,  township  18,  range  11,  where  the  road 
between  Virginia  and  Beardstown  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  to  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  several  old  coal  shafts,  only  one  of 
which,  (Mr.  Kinney's,)  is  now  worked.  This  is  reported  to  have  afforded  the 
following  section: 

FEET. 

1.  Soil,  (Loess.) 15 

2.  Brownish  sandstone,  containing  many  vegetable  impressions 18 

8.  Limestones,  (**Blue  rock."). 2 

4.  Clay  Shale,  ("  Soapstone.") 12 

6.  Goal,  (Xo.  1  of  Illinois  riyer  section.) 8 

6.  Fire  clay,  very  hard 4 

No.  2  of  this  section  crops  out  along  the  bluff  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  blufis, 
and  a  few  rods  farther  west,  in  ledges  several  feet  in  vertical  exposure.  It  is  a 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  of  a  light  brown,  or  whitish-brown  color,  and  appears 
slightly  crumbling  at  this  locality.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
the  coal  seam,  No.  4,  is  reported  to  have  been  reached  by  digging  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  worked  by  stripping.  Still  farther  to  the  northward,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  I  noticed  in  an  old  quarry  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  wagon  road,  an  exposure  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness  of  a  heavy  bedded  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  shaft,  and  exposed  on  the  roadside  near  by.  A  little  farther 
northeast,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  sixteen,  the  coal  seam  is  said  to 
appear  again,  and  to  have  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road. 
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The  geological  formations  in  this  district,  consist  of  the  Qaatemary  deposits, 
the  Loess  and  Drifl,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  which  alone  of  the  older  forma- 
tions, underlie  the  surface  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc.,  in  these  counties.  The 
Loess  forms  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  bottoms,  in  Cass  county, 
and  also  appears  in  the  blufiis  of  the  Sangamon  river,  and  Salt  creek,  to  some 
extent,  in  Menard  county,  though  it  does  not  appear  as  prominently  in  the  land- 
scape as  farther  west.  Its  general  features  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
river  counties,  and  it  forms  the  same  bald  bluffs,  that  are  seen  in  other  localities 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  material  here  is  an  ash  or  buff 
colored  marly  sand,  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  considerable,  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
immediately  at  the  bluffs,  but  it  rapidly  thins  out  in  the  back  country,  in  many 
places  disappearing  entirely  within  a  very  short  distance.  It  appears  to  extend 
the  farthest  inland  along  the  Sangamon  river  in  Cass  county,  north  of  the  town 
of  Virginia,  and  several  good  sections  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
on  the  Peoria,  Pekin'^and  Jacksonville  railroad,  between  that  place  and  Chand- 
lervillc.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Menard  county,  this 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  any  point,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cease 
entirely  along  this  stream,  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  Drift  deposits  in  this  district  consist  of  brown,  yellow,  and  blue  clays, 
with  boulders,  while  sand  and  gravel  seams  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
amid  the  mass.  The  thickness  will  probably  range,  over  the  whole  district, 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  feet;  of  this,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  in 
most  cases,  as  shafts  and  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  other  opportunities  of 
obtaining  any  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  particular,  are  rarely  met  with 
over  a  greater  portion  of  this  region.  At  Sweet-water,  in  Menard  county,  it 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rock,  and  the  boring  presented  the  following  section. 

FEET. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  brown  clay 40 

2.  Quicksand 11 

8.  Blue  clay , 59 

In  the  eastern  part  of  section  2,  township  17,  range  6,  near  the  village  of 
Athens,  a  shafl  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  cuts  down  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  was  sunk  eighty-six 
feet  without  striking  a  bed  of  rock,  and  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  pieces 
of  coniferous  wood,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  were  taken  out.  Many 
large  boulders,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  were  also  met  with,  some 
of  them  of  granite,  indicating  by  their  material  a  remote  northern  origin,  but 
more  were  fragments  of  the  underlying  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
containing  many  of  their  characteristic  fossils  and  showing,  by  their  compara- 
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lively  angalar  ontliaes,  and  nnworo  aurfaces,  evidences  that  they  have  Dot  been 
transported  far  ftom  their  original  beds.  Some  of  these  latter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  shafl,  are  of  aaob  size  and  in  auch  poaitiong,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural 
outcrop  of  the  Coat  MeaHure''rockB,  and  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  such,  were 
it  not  for  the  inoontestible  proof  to  the  contrary  afforded  by  the  rocka  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  western  portion  of  thia  district,  good  aectiona  of  this 
formation  are  rarely  met  with,  and  accurate  inforroation  aa  to  ita  detaila  cannot 
be  obtained.  Ita  Ihickneaa,  however,  may  be  pnt  down  approximately,  aa  at 
least  averaging  sixty  or  aeventy  feet,  over  the  greater  part  of  thia  region. 

Coal  Meamret. — This  formation,  as  developed  in  this  district,  oompriaea  a 
thickness  of  over  three  hundred  feet  of  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
series,  and  contains  two  or  three  seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness.  The 
beat  development  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward,  the  westernmoat  expoanrea 
being  also  the  lowest  in  stratigraphical  position,  and  the  higher  beds  appearing 
aa  we  travel  east.  The  principal  expoanrea,  commencing  with  the  loweat,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  southwest  part  of  section  21,  township  18,  range  II,  where  the  road 
between  Virginia  and  Beardstown  cornea  down  through  the  bluffs  to  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  several  old  coal  shafls,  only  one  of 
which,  (Mr.  Kinney's,)  is  now  worked.  This  ia  reported  to  have  afforded  the 
following  aeetioa : 

1.  Boil,  (Lw95.) IB 

3.  Browuish  Bmirlstouc,  GOiDaJiiIng  ninny  vegetable  impressions IS 

8.  LimEsUinBH.  (■'  BIql-  rock.") 2 

*.  Olny  Shale,  (■■  Sonpalonc.") 12 

5.  Co.l,{Ko,  lorilliuoiB  rivLTBeolioii.) 8 

6.  Fire  claj,  very  hnril 4 

No.  2  of  this  section  crops  out  along  the  blnff  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  blu&, 
and  a  few  rods  farther  west,  in  ledges  several  feet  in  vertical  exposnre.  It  ia  a 
Baft  mioaccoQs  sandstone,  of  a  light  brown,  or  whitish-brown  color,  and  appears 
Blighlly  crumbling  at  this  locality.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
the  coal  seam.  No.  4,  is  reported  to  have  been  reached  by  digging  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  worked  by  stripping.  Still  farther  to  the  northward,  in  the 
northwest  (|u:irtcr  of  the  auuie  section,  I  noticed  in  an  old  quarry  on  the 
Bide  of  the  bluff.,  a  HttJi!  i  n  the  right  of  the  wagon  road,  an  exposure  of  about 
ten  feet  t'  ^  heavy  bedded  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  which  is 

~"  -d  on  the  roadside  near  by.     A  little  farther 

section  sixteen,  the  coal  aeam  ia  said  to 
id  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
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The  geological  formations  in  this  district,  consist  of  the  Qoatemary  deposits, 
the  Loess  and  Drifl,  and  the  Coal  Measures,  which  alone  of  the  older  forma- 
tions, underlie  the  surface  beds  of  clay,  gravel,  etc.,  in  these  counties.  The 
Loess  forms  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  bottoms,  in  Cass  county, 
and  also  appears  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon  river,  and  Salt  creek,  to  some 
extent,  in  Menard  county,  though  it  does  not  appear  as  prominently  in  the  land- 
scape as  farther  west.  Its  general  features  here  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
river  counties,  and  it  forms  the  same  bald  bluffs,  that  are  seen  in  other  localities 
along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  material  here  is  an  ash  or  buff 
colored  marly  sand,  containing  fossil  fresh  water  shells  of  existing  species. 
The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  considerable,  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
immediately  at  the  bluffs,  but  it  rapidly  thins  out  in  the  back  country,  in  many 
places  disappearing  entirely  within  a  very  short  distance.  It  appears  to  extend 
the  farthest  inland  along  the  Sangamon  river  in  Cass  county,  north  of  the  town 
of  Virginia,  and  several  good  sections  of  this  deposit  may  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
on  the  Peoria,  Pekin'^and  Jacksonville  railroad,  between  that  place  and  Chand- 
lervillc.  Along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sangamon,  in  Menard  county,  this 
formation  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  any  point,  and  may  perhaps  be  said  to  cease 
entirely  along  this  stream,  within  the  limits  of  the  county. 

The  Drift  deposits  in  this  district  consist  of  brown,  yellow,  and  blue  days, 
with  boulders,  while  sand  and  gravel  seams  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
amid  the  mass.  The  thickness  will  probably  range,  over  the  whole  district, 
between  forty  and  one  hundred  feet;  of  this,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  in 
most  cases,  as  shafts  and  wells  of  sufficient  depth,  and  other  opportunities  of 
obtaining  any  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  particular,  are  rarely  met  with 
over  a  greater  portion  of  this  region.  At  Sweet-water,  in  Menard  county,  it 
was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  uppermost 
bed  of  rock,  and  the  boring  presented  the  following  section. 

FKET. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  brown  clay 40 

2.  Quicksand 11 

8.  Blue  clay , 59 

In  the  eastern  part  of  section  2,  township  17,  range  6,  near  the  village  of 
Athens,  a  shafl  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  cuts  down  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country,  was  sunk  eighty-six 
feet  without  striking  a  bed  of  rock,  and  at  the  depth  of  sixty-five  feet,  pieces 
of  coniferous  wood,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  were  taken  out.  Many 
large  boulders,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  blasting,  were  also  met  with,  some 
of  them  of  granite,  indicating  by  their  material  a  remote  northern  origin,  but 
more  were  fragments  of  the  underlying  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
containing  many  of  their  characteristic  fossils  and  showing,  by  their  compara- 
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Hyely  angular  outlines,  and  unworn  surfaces,  evidences  that  they  have  not  been 
transported  far  from  their  original  beds.  Some  of  these  latter,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  are  of  such  size  and  in  such  positions,  as  to  appear  like  a  natural 
outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measure'^rocks,  and  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  such,  were 
it  not  for  the  incontestible  proof  to  the  contrary  afforded  by  the  rocks  them- 
selves. Throughout  the  western  portion  of  this  district,  good  sections  of  this 
formation  are  rarely  met  with,  and  accurate  information  as  to  its  details  cannot 
be  obtained.  Its  thickness,  however,  may  be  put  down  approximately,  as  at 
least  averaging  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  over  the  greater  part  of  this  region. 

Coal  Measures, — This  formation,  as  developed  in  this  district,  comprises  a 
thickness  of  over  three  hundred  feet  of  the  middle  and  lower  portion  of  the 
series,  and  contains  two  or  three  seams  of  coal  of  workable  thickness.  The 
best  development  appears  to  be  to  the  eastward,  the  westernmost  exposures 
being  also  the  lowest  in  stratigraphical  position,  and  the  higher  beds  appearing 
as  we  travel  east.  The  principal  exposures,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  are  as 
follows : 

In  the  southwest  part  of  section  21,  township  18,  range  11,  where  the  road 
between  Virginia  and  Beardstown  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  to  the  bottom 
lands  along  the  Illinois  river,  there  are  several  old  coal  shafts,  only  one  of 
which,  (Mr.  Kinney's,)  is  now  worked.  This  is  reported  to  have  afforded  the 
following  section : 

FEET. 

1.  Soil,  (Loess.) 16 

2.  Brownish  sandstone,  containing  many  vegetable  impressions 13 

3.  Limestones,  ("Blue  rock.") 2 

4.  Clay  Shale,  ("  Soapatone.") 12 

5.  Coal,  (No.  1  of  Illinois  river  section.) 3 

6.  Fire  clay,  very  hard 4 

No.  2  of  this  section  crops  out  along  the  bluff  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  bluffs, 
and  a  few  rods  farther  west,  in  ledges  several  feet  in  vertical  exposure.  It  is  a 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  of  a  light  brown,  or  whitish-brown  color,  and  appears 
slighily  crumbling  at  this  locality.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  north, 
the  coal  seam,  No.  4,  is  reported  to  have  been  reached  by  digging  in  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  and  worked  by  stripping.  Still  farther  to  the  northward,  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  same  section,  I  noticed  in  an  old  quarry  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  wagon  road,  an  exposure  of  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness  of  a  heavy  bedded  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  shaft,  and  exposed  on  the  roadside  near  by.  A  little  farther 
northeast,  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  sixteen,  the  coal  seam  is  said  to 
appear  again,  and  to  have  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  road. 
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Above  the  north  line  of  section  21,  the  bluffs,  for  about  two  miles,  are  mostly 
of  Loess,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  up  the  side  ravines  in  order  to  see  the  ex- 
posures of  rock.  About  half  a  mile  up  the  large  ravine,  which  cuts  through 
the  bluffs  in  the  southern  part  of  section  10^  I  observed  on  the  eastern  side^ 
another  exposure  of  the  sandstone,  (No.  2  of  the  section)  and  a  little  above 
this,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  14, 1  also  noticed  about  ten  feet  ex- 
posed of  the  shales  No.  4,  capped  by  a  single  layer  of  limestone,  two  feet  thick, 
(No.  3).  The  coal  seam  must  be  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  not  exposed.  The  outcrops  of  the  sandstone  continue  up  this 
ravine  and  its  branches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  14,  and  the  western  part 
of  section  15,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  this  point,  and  then  dis- 
appear entirely.  The  rock  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  in  the  localities 
before  described,  a  soft,  even  textured  sandstone,  varying  in  color  from  brown- 
ish red  to  a  dirty  white,  and  in  some  portions  having  a  light  bluish  tinge,  and 
a  slightly  variegated  appearance.  It  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fossil  vege- 
table remains,  Calamites,  etc.,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  very  few  are 
found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  for  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast,  along 
the  face  of  the  bluffs,  there  are  no  very  good  exposures  of  any  of  the  beds. 
There  seems  to  be  here,  however,  a  low  anticlinal.  The  strata  having  gradu- 
ally risen,  until  at  this  point,  the  coal  seam  No.  4,  has  been  worked  by  drifting 
into  the  side  of  the  bluff  almost  midway  between  the  base  and  summit.  The 
crown  of  the  arch  is  very  near  this  point,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
fold  must  be,  judging  from  appearances,  about  southeast.  The  vein  of  coal  is 
said  to  be  about  three  feet  thick  at  this  point,  but  at  present  only  the  entrances 
to  the  old  drifbs,  and  the  debris  can  be  seen,  no  work  having  been  done  here 
for  a  number  of  years. 

A  short  distance  further  along  the  bluff  road,  nearly  on  the  line  between 
sections  10  and  11,  another  large  ravine  opens  out,  and  the  rock  again  appears. 
The  coal  seam  was  formerly  worked  also  at  this  point,  at  a  level  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  road,  though  its  outcrop  is  not  now  visible.  Just  below 
the  level  of  the  old  drift,  I  observed  an  outcrop  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  nodu- 
lar argillaceous  limestone,  which  I  take  to  be  just  underlying  the  fire  clay. 
Above  the  opening  of  the  drift,  the  shale  No.  4,  appears,  and  still  higher  up 
the  bank,  the  limestone  No.  3,  has  been  slightly  quarried,  and  above  all  the 
sandstone.  No.  2  appears,  but  at  present  the  debris  of  the  sandstone  and  shale 
covers  all  the  lines  of  junction,  and  no  very  reliable  measurements  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  beds  can  be  taken.  The  sandstone  continues  to  appear  in  the  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  occupies  it,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile.     Its  total  thickness,  although  in  no  place  so  fully  exposed 
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as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  accurate  measurement,  can  hardly  be  less  than 
fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

East  of  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  through  the  northern  half  of  section  11, 
this  sandstone  appears  in  ledges  in  the  bluffs,  at  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  or 
more  above  the  road,  and  has  been  quarried  in  one  or  two  small  ravines.  In 
one  of  these  ravines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  eleven,  I  observed  the 
only  outcrop  I  was  enabled  to  find  of  the  coal  seam,  the  exposed  thickness  of 
which  was  about  three  feet.  This  is  on  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  anti. 
clinal,  and  .only  a  little  further  on  the  Loess  and  Alluvium  come  down  to  the 
road,  and  the  exposures  of  rock  cease  to  appear  for  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  Leaving  the  last  mentioned  localities,  and  continuing  eastward  along 
the  base  of  the  bluffs,  the  next  prominent  exposure  is  met  with  near  the  center 
of  the  western  part  of  section  10,  township  18,  range  10,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Job  creek,  just  above  the  point  where  it  comes  out  of  the  bluffs  and  enters  the 
bottoms.  Here,  the  sandstone  No.  2  has  been  quarried  in  the  hill-side,  some 
thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  water,  and  presents  precisely  the  same  appear-  * 
anoe  as  at  the  other  localities  already  mentioned.  The  lower  beds  of  limestone 
and  shale,  and  the  coal  seams,  if,  indeed,  they  occur  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  at  all,  are  ooapletely  hidden  by  the  fragments  and  debris  from  above. 
The  sandstone  appears  again  at  one  or  two  points  farther  east,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  10,  and  almost  on  the  line 
between  sections  10  and  11. 

The  only  remaining  locality  in  Cass  county,  where  the  older  rocks  appear  at 
the  surface,  or  are  artificially  exposed,  is  on  Panther  creek,  near  Chandlerville, 
in  sections  5  and  6,  township  18,  range  9.  A  shallow  coal  shaft  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  6  afforded  the  following  section,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shores,  the  proprietor : 

FBKT.    IN. 

1.  Surface  soil 4 

2.  Grayel  ("Blue  bind") 4 

8.  Blftck  slate 2 

4.  Clay  shale  (*' Soapstone  ") IS 

6.    Coal 2        6 

6.  Fire-clay,  passing  downwards  into  nodular  limestone 2 

7.  Clay,  penetrated 2 

The  shale  and  slate  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  above  the  coal  diggings^  seldom  rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  water's  edge.  No  fossils  were  discovered.  It  seems  quite  probable  that 
this  seam  of  coal  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  exposures  further  west,  although 
from  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  exposures,  and  of  other  sufficient  evidence, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  to  refer  it  only  provisionally. 
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of  shales,  and  the  small  upper  (16  inch)  vein  of  coal  has  been  somewhat 
worked  in  former  times,  and  in  the  hill  side  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
this  point,  I  observed  many  large  boulders  or  fragments  of  Coal  Measure  lime- 
stone, which  may  perhaps  indicate  the  presence  in  the  body  of  the  bluff,  of 
the  heavy  limestone  beds  which  occur  above  this  coal,  farther  to  the  south. 

Fischer's  coal  m^ne  is  situated  on  the  railroad  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Petersburg,  and  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  river  blufiis.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  section  afforded  by  the  main  shaft : 

FEET.   IK. 

1.  Surface  soil  and  Drift  clay 46 

2.  Shale 14 

3.  Hard,  dark  colored  limestone 4 

4.  Black  slate 2 

5.  CoalNa4 6 

6.  Fire  clay  and  shale 8 

The  hard  limestone.  No.  3  of  this  section,  lies  very  irregularly  upon  the 
dark  slate,  its  average  thickness,  however,  is  in  this  shaft  not  more  than  stated 
above.  Discina  nittda,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the  species  most  common  in  the 
roof  slate  of  the  coal  occur  also  in  this  limestone,  though  less  abundantly.  A 
shafl  which  was  sunk  by  Captain  Taylor,  near  the  railroad  station,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  farther  south,  passed  through  the  same  beds,  but  as  this 
ehafl  commences  higher  up  on  the  hill  side,  some  thirty-five  feet  of  the  shale 
was  penetrated,  and  the  limestone  and  slate  were  rather  better  developed. 
The  coal  No.  6,  would  doubtless  be  met  with  in  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  perhaps  the  small  upper  vein  also. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sangamon,  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  part  of 
section  1,  township  18,  range  7,  and  about  half  a  mile  above  the  railroad 
bridge,  I  observed  an  exposure  of  a  reddish-brown,  shaly  sandstone,  extending 
about  two  hundred  yards  along  the  river  bank,  and  rising  to  a  hight  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  rock  is  precisely  similar  in  appear- 
ance- to  that  in  a  similar  exposure  on  the  river  bank  above  Petersburg,  which 
has  been  described  on  a  preceding  page,  and  which  was  then  said  to  overlie  the 
coal  No.  6.  If  it  is  identical  with  that,  it  will  show  a  dip  of  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  to  the  northward,  between  Fischer's  and  this  place,  a  distance  of 
rather  less  than  a  mile.  A  similar  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  in 
former  times,  by  tho  early  settlers,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  8ectit>n  36, 
township  19,  range  7,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  bottom  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs. 
At  present  no  rock  in  place  is  visible,  but  the  scattered  fragments,  or  quarry 
chips  are  identical  in  appearance  with  the  rock  in  section  1,  township  18. 

The  boring  at  Sweet-water,  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet.  After  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  Drift  and  surface 
deposits,  the  order  and  thickness  of  the  different  beds  was  reported  as  follows: 
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FEET. 

1.  Hard  limestone 2 

2.  Pipe  clay 10 

8.  Shale,  ("  Soapstone." 40 

4.  Limestone 3 

5.  Black  slate 5 

6.  Coal 5 

1.  Fire  clay,  not  penetrated  more  than  a  few  inches. 

The  coal  in  this  section  is  doubtless  No.  4  of  the  general  section,  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  underlie  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  Me- 
nard county.  No.  6  had  probably  dwindled  in  thickness  until  it  was  not 
detected  in  the  boring,  as  its  proper  place  would  be  between  1  and  2  of  the 
above  section.  This  boring  affords  almost  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  lay  of  the  strata  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Menard  county.  There  remain  only  two  or  three  isolated  localities  where  the 
beds  of  the  older  rocks  have  been  met  with  in  artificial  excavations,  and  in 
these  instances,  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
are  wanting.  Near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  12,  township  19, 
range  7,  a  bed  of  yellowish  sandstone  is  said  to  have  been  once  uncovered  in 
the  side  of  the  river  blufis.  This  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a  silicious  con- 
glomerate, which  I  am  not  disposed  to  consider  older  than  the  Driil,  and  the 
sandstone  may  very  possibly  be  of  the  same  age.  Near  the  base  of  the  bluffs, 
not  far  from  this  pointy  I  heard  it  reported  that  a  small  sizteen-inch  vein  of 
coal  had  once  been  found,  but  is  not  now  visible.  Other  localities  where  coal 
is  stated  to  have  been  found  are,  at  the  foot  of  the  blufis  of  the  Sangamon, 
near  the  center  of  sectioa  3,  township  19,  range  7,  and  on  Clary's  creek,  near 
the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  27,  township  19,  range  8.  In  neither 
of  these  localities  were  the  beds  visible,  nor  could  any  very  satisfactory  informa* 
tion  be  obtained. 

Economical     Oeology. 

Coal. — As  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  all  parts  of  this  district 
appear  to  be  underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures,  which  here  include  the  horizon 
of  four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal.  It  seems  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  district,  excepting  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Illi- 
nois and  Sangamon  rivers,  in  the  western  part,  that  is  not  underlaid  by  at  least 
one  coal  bed  of  workable  thickness.  The  lowest  of  these  seams,  which  is 
exposed  or  worked  anywhere  in  this  region  is  probably  the  coal  No.  1  of  the- 
general  section  of  the  State,  identical  with  the  Exeter  coal  of  Scott  county, 
although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  No.  2  of  the  general  section,  or 
the  same  as  the  Neelyville  coal,  in  Morgan  county.    The  absence  of  black 
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slate  in  the  roof,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  sandstone  above  are  facts  which 
seem  to  slightly  favor  this  view,  but  are,  however^  not  conclusive.  The  absence 
of  exposures  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Cass  county,  is  to  be  regretted  as 
not  ajQTording  the  means  of  positively  determining  this  question. 

This  vein  of  coal  is  now  actively  worked  at  only  one  or  two  points  in  Cass 
county,  although  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensively  mined  along  its  out- 
crop on  the  side  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers.  The  seam 
will  average  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  reported  to  be  of  fair  quality,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  most  of  the  mining  operations,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
small  local  demand,  and  the  competition  of  other  mines  in  the  adjoining 
counties  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  this  district,  the  lowest  seam  worked  is  No.  4  of 
the  general  section,  which  will  average  in  the  different  sha^  and  borings  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  Sangamon  river  bottoms,  at  Peters- 
burg and  above,  it  has  been  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet.  On  the  upland  portions  of  the  county,  it  has  been  reached  but  once,  by 
a  boring  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  This  bed  has  every* 
where  a  good  roof  of  limestone  and  black  slate,  and  is  generally  easy  to  work, 
although  an  occasional  annoyance  is  met  with  in  the  shape  of  horse-backs,  etc. 
The  coal  is  pretty  uniformly  of  a  good  quality  for  fuel  and  steam  purposes,  al- 
though the  quality  of  some  portions  of  the  vein  is  sometimes  injured  for  black- 
smith's use  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  This  is 
the  only  seam  of  coal  which  is  extensively  worked  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  seam  above  this  is  No.  6  of  the  general  section,  which  outcrops  at 
several  points  along  the  Sangamon  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  one  or  two  of  the  shafts  at  that  place.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
bed,  which  has  prevented  its  having  been  worked  to  any  extent,  except  along 
its  outcrop,  is  the  tendency  it  has  to  run  out,  it  ranging  in  thickness,  within 
short  distances,  from  three  feet  to  hardly  as  many  inches.  It  is  a  softer  and 
less  open  burning  coal  than  No.  4,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  preferred  to  it 
for  blacksmith's  use. 

Iron  Ore, — Mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  concretions 
of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occur  rather  abundantly  in  the  shales  overlying 
the  small  upper  seam  of  coal  near  Petersburg.  These,  however,  hardly  seemed 
to  occur  in  any  one  place  in  sufficient  abundance  to  continually  supply  an  iron 
furnace  and  render  their  reduction  profitable. 

Building  Stone, — ^Probably  the  best  material  for  building  stone  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  massively  bedded,  light  gray  limestone  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which 
is  quarried  on  Rock  creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  Menard  county,  and  near 
Salem,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Petersburg.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained in  blocks  of  any  convenient  size,  and  appears  to  dress  easily  and  weather 
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well.  It  has,  however,  been  used  chiefly  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry 
only,  the  limestone  from  the  Joliet  quarries,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
being  generally  preferred  for  the  finer  kinds  of  work,  such  as  window  caps  and 
sills,  etc.,  wherever  it  is  accessible.  I  have  seen  this  limestone  used  as  dressed 
stone  in  only  one  or  two  instances,  but  it  then  appeared  to  answer  well.  The 
limestone  quarried  on  the  upper  portion  of  Indian  creek,  is  also  said  to  answer 
well  for  foundations  and  rough  walls. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  district,  a  material  which  seems  to  promise  well 
as  a  building  stone,  is  the  brownish  sandstone,  which  occurs  in  very  heavy 
beds  above  the  roof  shales  of  Coal  No.  2.  This  sandstone  is  usually  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  though  in  some  places  it  approaches  a  dirty  white,  or  has  a 
bluish  tinge,  is  very  soft  and  easily  dressed  when  first  quarried  out,  but  is  said 
to  harden  on  exposure.  At  the  junction  of  this  rock  and  the  underlying  shales, 
there  is  generally  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness  of  limestone,  which  has 
been  also  quarried  to  some  extent  at  one  or  two  points.  The  quantity  of  this 
sandstone  is  such,  that  it  is  practically  inexhaustible ;  it  is,  probable,  however, 
that  all  parts  of  it  will  not  be  found  to  answer  equally  well  as  a  building  stone. 

Other  Building  Materials, — Limestones  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
fine  article  of  quick-lime,  are  found  in  several  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
district,  each  of  the  localities  already  noticed  as  affording  limestone  as  a  build- 
ing stone,  also  furnishes  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  Some  selec- 
tion, however,  has  to  be  made  among  the  beds  at  some  points,  for  a  material 
which  will  afibrd  an  article  of  lime  suitable  to  supply  the  local  needs. 

Clay  and  sand  for  brick  making  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  and  will,  probably,  at  some  future  time,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  building  materials  in  those  parts  most  distant  from  available  stone 
quarries. 

The  general  surface  configuration  and  soils  have  been  noticed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  but  little  more  need  be  said.  The  soil  of  the  upland 
prairies  in  this  district  takes  rank  with  the  best  in  this  portion  of  the  State, 
in  general  agricultural  value.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  portions  is  also  pro- 
'ductive  when  properly  cultivated.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers, 
in  the  bottom  lands,  there  are  occasional  sandy  tracts  or  ridges,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  stunted  oak  and  black-jack,  which  are,  of  course,  infe- 
rior, but  as  a  general  thing  the  soil  of  these  bottoms  is  a  deep  rich  arenaceous 
loam,  which,  when  sufficiently  elevated  or  properly  drained,  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  soils  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

TAZEWELL,  McLEAN,  LOGAN  AND  MASON  COUNTIES. 

These  four  counties,  which  I  describe  together  io  the  present  chapter,  are 
situated  contiguously  to  each  other  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  toge- 
ther, comprise  a  very  irregularly  shaped  area,  of  nearly  three  thousand  square 
miles.  The  respective  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  several  counties,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tazewell  county  comprises  an  area  of  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  county ,  on  the  east, 
by  McLean  county ;  on  the  south,  by  Logan  and  Mason  counties ;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  McLean  county  contains  an  area  of  a  little  more 
than  thirty-two  townships,  or  about  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-one  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Woodford  and  Livingston  counties ; 
on  the  east,  by  Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Piatt,  DeWitt, 
and  Logan  counties  ;  and  by  Tazewell  county  on  the  west.  Logan  county  lies 
immediately  south  of  Tazewell  and  McLean  counties ;  on  the  east,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  DeWitt  and  Macon  counties ;  on  the  south,  by  Sangamon  county  ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Mason  and  Menard  counties.  It  comprises  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  seventeeu  townships,  or  about  six  hundred  and  eighteen  square 
miles.  Mason  county  lies  south  of  Tazewell,  and  east  of  Logan  county;  its 
remaining  boundaries  are  Cass  and  Menard  counties  on  the  south,  and  the  Illi- 
nois river  on  the  west ;  its  area  is  about  five  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  over  the  greater  portion  of  this  district,  including 
McLean,  Logan,  the  greater  part  of  Tazewell,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Mason 
county,  is  a  high,  undulating  prairie,  with  here  and  there  groves  and  belts  of 
timber.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  brown  mold,  varying  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent localities,  in  the  proportion  of  clay,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  some  portions 
being  more  argillaceous  than  others.  In  the  timber,  however,  wbich  occupies 
scarcely  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface,  and  in  the 
broken  country  along  some  of  the  principal  streams,  the  soil  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  the  lighter  colored  and  more  argillaceous  subsoil  appearing 
at  or  nearer  to  the  surface. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  Mason  county,  and  over  considerable  tracts  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  the  surface  configuration  varies  from  that 
which  we  hav  e  just  described  ;  the  prairies  are  low  and  comparatively  flat,  and 
in  many  portions,  were  originally  overflowed,  or  marshy,  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  soil  of  these  prairies  is  a  rich  alluvium,  generally  more  or  less  are- 
naceous, which  forms,  when  sufficiently  elevated  or  drained,  one  of  the  best 
producing  soils  in  this  district.  Along  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers  in 
this  region,  we  find  in  some  places  rather  extensive  sandy  tracts  of  river  forma- 
tion, and  on  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  and  on  the  Illinois  river,  in 
Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  the  bald  blujQTs  of  the  Loess,  are  in  some  locali- 
ties conspicuous  features  in  the  general  landscape. 

The  principal  streams  occurring  in  this  district,  besides  the  Illinois  and 
Sangamon  rivers,  which  form  a  portion  of  its  borders,  are  the  Mackinaw  river, 
in  Tazewell,  Mason  and  McLean  counties,  Salt  creek,  in  Mason  and  Logan 
counties,  and  Kickapoo  and  Sugar  creek  in  Logan  and  McLean  counties. 
These,  with  many  minor  streams,  and  nameless  tributaries,  drain  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  this  district.  With  the  exception  of  the  Illinois  and  Sanga- 
mon rivers,  none  of  the  streams  have  very  extensive  adjoining  tracts  of  bottom 
land,  and  even  along  these  rivers,  the  bottoms  are  frequently  of  inconsiderable 
width,  or  wanting  altogether. 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  found  in  the  upland  wooded  tracts  of  this  dis- 
trict are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already  enumerated  as  occurring  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  namely,  the  principal  varieties  of  oak  and  hickory,  black 
walnut,  butternut,  maple,  bass-wood,  red-bud,  sassafras,  etc.  On  the  river  bot- 
toms, and  in  low  damp  lands  generally,  the  sycamore,  buckeye,  black  ash,  elm, 
etc.,  are  abundant.  The  sandy  ridges  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of 
scrubby  oak  and  black-jack,  with  a  thin  admixture  of  other  species. 

The  geological  formations  appearing  at^  the  surface  in  this  district,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  the  Drift  and  later  formations,  the  older  rocks  outcropping 
only  at  a  comparatively  few  localities,  in  Tazewell  and  Logan  counties.  The 
underlying  rock,  however,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  these  outcrops,  as 
Well  as  from  artificial  exposures  by  shafts,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  district, 
consists  entirely  of  the  different  beds  of  the  Coal  Measure  series. 

The  Loess,  the  uppermost  of  the  more  recent  geological  formations,  appears 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon  rivers,  and  consists  here  as 
elsewhere,  of  buff  or  ash  colored  marly  sand,  containing  fresh  water  shells  of 
existing  species.  It  is  not  everywhere  equally  well  developed,  and  in  various 
localities  along  the  Illinois  river,  in  Mason  and  Tazewell  counties,  it  either  does 
not  appear  or  is  not  at  all  conspicuous.  It  may  be  well  seen,  however,  along 
the  Sangamon  river,  in  Mason  county,  where  it  appears  in  the  bald,  rounded 
blufb,  with  occasional  mural-appearing  escarpments  covering  their  summits, 
—23 
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which  form  so  charaoteristic  a  feature  in  the  landscape  along  the  river  helow. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Tazewell  county,  although  this  huff  marly  sand  appears 
to  some  extent  in  the  bluffs  along  the  Illinois  river,  it  is  not  by  any  means  as 
well  exposed,  or  prominent,  as  in  the  counties  &rther  to  the  south. 

The  Drift  formation,  which  covers  the  older  rocks  in  almost  every  part  of 
this  district,  is  here  composed  of  beds  of  blue  and  brown  clay,  sand,  and  gravel, 
and  varies  in  thickness,  in  different  portions,  from  fifty  feet  in  the  western  part 
of  Tazewell  county,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  Bloomington  shafts. 
It  has  been  penetrated,  however,  at  comparatively  but  few  points,  and  over  the 
greater  portion  of  this  region,  its  depth  can  only  be  approximately  estimated. 
It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  of  this  thickness  over  considerable 
portions  of  McLean  county,  as  a  boring  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  adjoing  portion 
of  Livingston  county,  was  reported  to  have  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  before  striking  rock. 

The  material  of  the  Drift  in  this  region,  appears  to  be  generally  roughly 
stratified,  alternating  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  are  frequently  met  with 
in  wells  and  borings.  The  sand  and  gravel  beds,  generally  make  up  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  total  thickness,  though  sometimes  single  beds  attain  a  very 
considerable  thickness,  as,  for  instance,  at  Chenoa,  in  the  northern  part  of 
McLean  county,  where  a  boring  for  coal  passed  through  a  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  thirty  ^  feet  in  thickness,  overlaid  by  forty-five  feet  of  the  usual  clays  of 
this  formation.  Occasionally,  also,  a  bed  of  black  earth  or  vegetable  mould, 
still  containing  pieces  of  wood,  trunks  of  trees,  leaves,  etc.,  only  partially 
decayed,  is  met  with,  and  a  bed  of  quicksand,  containing  fossil  land  or  fresh 
water  shells  of  existing  species.  The  following  section  of  the  Drift;,  afforded 
by  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  city  of  Bloomington,  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
both  of  these  conditions  at  unusual  depths.  The  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  Bloom- 
ington Coal  Mining  company,  near  the  track  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
road, about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  depot: 

nsT. 

1.  Surface  soil,  and  brown  clay. 10 

2.  Blue  clay • 40 

8.  "Gravelly  hard  pan" 60 

4.  Black  mould)  with  pieces  of  wood,  etc. 18 

6.  Hard-pan  and  clay 89 

6.  Black  mould,  etc 6 

8.  Blue  clay 84 

8.  Quicksand,  bufif  and  drab  in  color,  and  containing  fossil  shells 2 

9.  Clay  shale,  (Coal  Measures.) 

Total 264 


^ 


Another  shaft,  a  little  over  a  mile  distant  from  this  one,  passed  through 
materially  the  same  succession  of  strata,  with  only  local  variations  in  the  thick- 
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ness  of  the  different  beds.  The  quicksand,  No.  8  of  the  above  section,  resem- 
bles somewhat  in  appearance  the  sands  of  the  Loess,  and  the  only  species  of 
the  contained  shells  which  could  be  identified  was  the  Hdieina  occulta^  which  is 
also  not  uncommon  in  the  Loess  of  the  river  valleys  in  this  State.  Beds  of 
black  vegetable  mould  are  met  with  at  less  depths  than  in  this  section  in  vari- 
ous places  in  this  district,  as  for  instance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  Tazewell 
county,  whore  it  is  said,  in  a  few  instances,  to  have  tainted  the  wells  which 
penetrated  to  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  render  the  water  unfit  for  use. 

Sections  of  the  Drift  are  also  afforded  by  the  borings  for  coal,  which  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  this  district.  In  all  cases  they  show  variations 
of  the  material  from  blue  to  yellow  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  bat  do  not  generally 
afford  sections  of  such  especial  interest  as  the  shafts  at  Bloomington,  nor  is  the 
depth  of  the  formation  as  great.  At  Chenoa,  its  thickness  was  found  to  be 
ninety  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  rock,  at  Lexington  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  at  Atlanta  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  at  Lincoln  seventy  feet,  at 
Cheney's  Grrove  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  several  points  in  Tazewell 
county  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  Its  thickness  is  quite  irregu- 
lar, but  seems,  however,  to  be  greatest  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  district.  In  Mason  county,  we  have  no  very  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
base  our  estimates,  but  its  average  thickness  in  that  portion,  I  think,  may  be 
safely  put  down  at  not  less  than  fifly  feet,  and  is  probably  much  more. 

In  the  western  part  of  Tazewell  county,  in  the  ravines  and  broken  country 
along  the  Illinois  river,  I  observed,  in  a  number  of  places  at  the  base  of  the 
Drifb^  a  bed  of  cemented  gravel  or  conglomerate,  showing  sometimes  an  irregu- 
lar stratification,  similar  to  that  of  beach  deposits.  A  ledge  of  this  material, 
nine  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  seen  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 7,  township  25,  range  4  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  up  one  of  the 
side  ravines  which  comes  down  through  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  a  little  south 
of  Wesley  City,  in  Tazewell  county,  and  other  similar  ledges  appear  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  on  the  Mackinaw,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county.  Another  similar  bed  of  cemented  gravel,  of,  however, 
a  comparatively  insignificant  thickness,  may  be  seen  about  half  way  up  the  face 
of  the  bluff,  at  the  steamboat  landing  in  the  city  of  Pekin.  where  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  than  a  few  inches  thick.  I  have  not  observed  any  similar 
deposits  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  either  in  Logan  or  McLean 
counties,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  having  been  mot  with  in  sinking  the  various 
shafts  or  borings. 

Goal  Measures, — All  the  stratified  rocks  which  outcrop  within  the  limits  of 
this  district,  belong,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the 
actual  surface  exposures  are  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  thickness  of  about 
sixty  or  eighty  feet  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  formation.     In  the  whole  dis- 
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trict,  there  is  but  one  boring  which  affords  an  artificial  section  of  the  beds 
down  to  the  base  of  this  formation.  This  one  is  that  made  by  Yoris  &  Co.,  on 
the  bottom  lands  on  the  Tazewell  county  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  directly 
opposite  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  first  bed  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  is  met 
with  in  the  boring,  is  about  forty  feet  below  the  lower  coal  seam  which  is 
worked  in  this  section,  No.  4  of  the  Illinois  river  section,  as  given  by  Prof. 
Worthen.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  first  four  hundred  and  fifty-nino 
feet  of  the  boring.  Below  that  depth,  the  records  kept  by  Messrs.  Yoris  & 
Co.  were  not  complete,  as  to  the  thickness  and  material  of  all  the  different  beds : 

FEET.    FKKT. 

1.  Alluvial  soil  of  river  bottom 4 

2.  Sand 4 

8.     Gravel  (boulder  drift) '^ 20 

4.  Clay  shale 59 

5.  Bituminous  slate 3 

6.  Fireclay 16 

7.  Clay  shale 15 

—  120 

8.  Coal 4 

9.  Clay  shale 34 

10.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale  (very  hard) 34 

1 1.  Sandstone 4 

12.  Nodular,  argill.  limestone 6 

13.  Compact,  fine  grained  sandstone ; 5 

14.  Hard,  dark  blue,  sandy  shale 25 

15.  Coal 3 

—  235 

16.  Sandy  and  argill.  shale 26 

17.  Bituminous  shale,  with  thin  bands  of  limestone 57 

18.  "Cherty  rock" 44 

19.  Hard,  silicious  rock,  mainly  chert — ^possibly  chert  and  limestone  intermixed. S3 

20.  Fine  grained  sandstone 65 

—  459 

As  nearly  as  the  limits  of  the  formations  can  be  made  out  from  this  section, 
I  think  that  at  least  that  portion  between  the  base  of  the  Alluvium  and  Drift, 
and  the  bituminous  shale  and  limestone  No.  17  of  the  section,  may  be  referred 
to  the  Coal  Measures.  The  remainder  is  Devonian,  with  perhaps  some  of  the 
upper  beds  Lower  Carboniferous.  The  exact  equivalents  of  the  two  beds  of 
coal  passed  through,  may  perhaps  not  be  stated  with  certainty;  the  lower  one, 
however,  is  probably  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  river  section.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  in  the  boring  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet,  and  the  lowest 
rock  was  a  gray,  porous  limestone,  the  fragments  of  which,  brought  up  by  the 
instruments,  were  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  upper  limestones 
of  the  Niagara  group,  exposed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with  which 
formation  this  bed  may  doubtless  be  properly  identified. 
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Tbe  coal  seam  which  is  worked  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  is  No.  4,  as 
has  been  already  stated.  A  good  exposure  of  this  coal  may  be  seen  near  the 
track  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroad,  at  tbe  point  of  the  bluff  where 
the  road  enters  the  valley  of  Farm  creek.  It  is  here  immediately  overlaid  by 
the  Loess  and  Drift,  and  is  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  same  as  its  average 
in  other  localities  thereabouts.  It  is  worked  in  various  places,  both  in  the  river 
bluffs  and  for  a  mile  or  more  up  the  valley  of  Farm  creek,  by  horizontal  drifts 
into  the  hill  sides,  some  of  which,  in  their  various  branches,  are  of  considerable 
linear  extent.  The  beds  overlying  the  coal  are  not  exposed  at  the  surface  at 
any  point  north  of  Farm  creek,  but  the  seam  is  generally  found  to  have  a  roof 
of  sandstone  or  sandy  shale  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  drifts.  South  of  the 
creek,  however,  this  sandstone  is  exposed  in  many  places  up  the  side  ravines, 
and  in  R.  A.  McClelland  &  Co.'s  shaft,  in  the  center  of  the  southern  part  of 
section  34,  township  26,  range  4,  it  was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  thick- 
ness between  the  coal  and  the  overlying  drift  clay  and  gravel.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  its  full  average  thickness,  as  at  this  point  it  has 
probably  lost  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bed  by  denudation. 

Passing  up  a  small  branch,  which  comes  down  through  the  bluffs  from  the 
southward,  just  back  of  the  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  about  half  a  mile,  I  ob- 
served a  striking  exposure  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  vertical  thickness  of  con- 
cretionary sandstone,  sandy  shales,  and  sofl  argillaceous  sand-rock,  which  be- 
long to  these  same  sandy  strata  overlying  the  lower  bed  of  coal.  The  more 
shaly  beds  contained  numerous  iron-stone  concretions,  and  I  observed  in  the 
more  massive  portions,  what  appeared  to  be  indistinct  vegetable  impressions, 
but  no  other  fossils.  About  half  a  mile  or  a  little  more,  still  farther  up  the 
ravine,  the  upper  vein  of  coal  has  been  worked  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In 
actual  position,  it  must  be,  at  this  point,  at  least  seventy  feet  above  the  coal 
No.  4,  and  is  possibly  still  more  than  that.  It  is  hero  reported  to  be  about 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  overlaid  by  about  two  feet  of  grayish,  fossilifer- 
ous  limestone,  with  occasionally  an  intermediate  layer  of  black  slate  just  over 
the  coal,  and  forming  its  roof.  Still  another  seam  of  coal  about  fifteen  inches 
in  thickness,  is  said  to  outcrop  farther  up  the  hollow,  but  after  a  careful  search 
I  was  unable  to  discover  its  outcrop,  and  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  sliding  of  the  drift  gravel,  etc.,  from  the  bluffs  above. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  bluffs,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Wesley  City,  there 
are  several  points  where  coal  is  now,  or  has  been  worked,  and  there  are  a  few 
exposures  of  the  overlying  sandstones,  in  the  bluffs  near  the  main  wagon  road. 
South  of  Wesley  City,  there  are  scarcely  any  exposures  on  the  river  face  of  the 
bluffs,  but  up  the  side  ravines  they  are  more  numerous.  In  one  of  these  ra- 
vines some  distance  from  the  road,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Davis,  I  observed  the 
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foUowiDg  succession  of  beds  in  a  vertical  exposure,  for  about  sixty  rods  along 
Hhe  side  of  the  bluffs : 

FKKT.  IN. 

1.  Shale  passing  downwards  into  black  slate 25 

2.  Coal 1     6 

8.     Fire  clay,  passing  downwards  into  nodular  limestone 11  to  12 

4.     Limestone 3 

6.     Sandstone,  exposed  for  only  a  few  inches. 

It  seetns  to  me  probable,  that  tbe  vein  of  coal  observed  here,  is  still  above 
both  of  the  coal  seams  which  are  worked  in  this  region ;  the  distance  between 
this  and  the  next  vein  below  it,  I  should  not  judge  to  be  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet.  The  limestone  which  almost  always  overlies  the  coal  No.  6,  is  en- 
tirely wanting  here,  although,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  section,  a  bed  of  limestone 
occurs  below  its  under  clay,  and  farther  down  the  creek.  Below  the  exposures 
from  which  the  above  section  was  made  up,  numerous  thin  beds  of  limestone 
arc  to  be  seen,  intercalated  in  sandstone  outcrops.  These  limestone  bands  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  fossiliferous,  but  no  good  specimens  were  obtained. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  section  24,  township  25,  range  5,  on  a  northern 
fork  of  Lick  creek,  I  noticed  a  small  quarry  in  a  ledge  of  soft,  light  gray  and 
brown  micaceous  sandstone,  generally  thin  bedded  and  shaly,  but  in  some 
places  with  the  beds  thick  enough  to  answer  for  building  purposes.  The  total 
vertical  thickness  of  the  exposure  was  less  than  twelve  feet.  Passing  farther 
down  the  branch,  in  a  general  westerly  and  southerly  direction,  we  find  the 
hill-sides  along  its  banks  strown  thickly  with  fragments  of  similar  sandstone, 
indicatinir  the  probable  existence  of  the  same  beds,  but  a  short  distance  under 
the  soiL  At  a  point  on  the  immediate  bank  uf  the  creek,  near  the  center  of  the 
section,  1  observed  an  exposure  of  about  twenty  feet  of  sandy  and  argillaceous 
shales,  containing  a  thin  seam  of  coaly  matter,  not  over  one  or  two  inches  thick 
at  its  best  development,  and  from  that  down  to  nothing.  About  half  a  mile 
further  east,  near  the  center  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  section,  alongside  of  the 
road  which  crosses  the  creek  at  this  place,  and  well  up  the  bluffs,  I  observed 
the  outcrop  of  a  coal  seam,  which  had  been  worked  to  some  slight  extent,  and 
which  I  take  to  be  the  upper  workable  vein  of  this  region.  No.  6  of  the  Illi- 
nois river  section.  The  whole  exposure  at  this  point,  presented  the  following 
section : 

FKBT. 

1.  Shale ! 9 

2.  Limestone  (light  colored) 2 

3.  Dark  colored  shaly  beds,  in  some  portions  approaching  black  slate  in  appearance  and 

texture • 2 

4.  Bluish  shaly  clay 1 

6.    Coal 8 
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Farther  to  the  eastward  from  this  point,  and  higher  in  the  bluffis,  I  observed 
limited  exposures  of  a  reddish,  shaly  sandstone,  or  arenaceous  shale,  which 
seems,  from  its  position,  to  overlie  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  above  section. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pekin,  there  are  but  few  natural  exposures  of  the  under- 
lying rocks,  but  the  lower  coal  is  mined  at  several  points  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city.  The  coal  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  with,  as  is  stated,  in 
some  cases  a  foot  or  two  of  limestone.  Above  the  slate  there  is  generally  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  or  sandy  shales,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  shafts  on  the  edge  of  the  bluffs,  or  farther  up  towards  the  rolling 
upland.  This  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  at  one  or  two 
points  along  the  Tremont  road,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  principal  coal  mines. 

At  Mr.  Hawley's  place,  about  fivo  miles  southeast  of  Pekin,  a  shaft  was 
sunk,  which  passed  through  both  the  upper  and  lower  coals,  affording  a  section 
of  the  intermediate  beds,  which,  as  reported  to  me,  was  as  follows : 

FEST. 

1.  Argillaceous  shale • 4 

2.  Light  colored  limestone , 2 

8.     Coal 4 

4.  Fire  clay ' 8 

5.  Sandstone 50 

6.  Bluish  black  slate 4 

7.  Coal 4 

8.  Fireclay 8 

About  two  miles  east  of  Mr.  Hawley's  place,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  on  a  branch  called  Lost  creek,  there  is  said 
to  be  another  exposure  of  brownish  sandstone,  of  very  limited  extent.  I  failed 
to  find  this  locality  myself,  but  if  a  sandstone  occurs  here,  it  may  be  that  over- 
lying the  lower  coal,  or  possibly  a  still  higher  bed,  not  represented  in  the  above 
section. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Tazewell  county,  there  are  a  few 
localities  where  borings,  etc.,  have  been  made,  but  satisfactory  records  of  the 
variation  in  the  strata  could  not  in  all  cases  be  obtained.  At  Rapp's  mills,  near 
the  center  of  the  north  line  of  section  20,  township  24,  range  4,  a  shaft  was -sunk 
to  the  depth  of  eighty-five  feet,  and,  as  it  was  reported  to  me,  struck  limestone 
at  that  depth.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  was  very  possibly  the  limestone  overlying 
the  upper  coal,  but,  without  more  reliable  data,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  The  shaft  was  abandoned  before  completion,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  free  from  water.  At  Delevan,  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  a  boring  was  made,  which  was  reported  to  have  passed 
through  sixty  feet  of  sandstone,  and,  below  that,  seventy-five  feet  more  of 
arenaceous  and.  argillaceous  shales.     No  coal  was  reported  in  this  boring. 
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In  Mason  county  there  are  no  natural  exposures  of  the  older  rocks,  and,  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  good  artificial  sections  are  afforded  in  shafts,  wells, 
borings,  etc.  Passing  eastward,  however,  into  Logan  county,  we  find  along 
Salt  creek,  some  distance  above  Middletown,  a  few  tumbling  masses  of  bluish 
limestone,  which  have  evidently  come  out  of  the  bluffs,  but  no  good  exposures* 
In  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13,  township  19,  range  4,  a  boring  was 
made  in  the  side  of  the  bluff,  by  Messrs.  Boyd,  Paisley  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  which 
passed  through  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  alternating  beds  of  limestone, 
and  arenaceous,  and  argillaceous  shales,  passing  through  the  Drift  and  surface 
deposits  at  the  depth  of  only  fifteen  feet.  A  seam  of  coal  was  also  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  near  the  bottom  of  the  boring,  but  its  thickness  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  I  also  heard  it  Stated  that  a  seam  of  coal  about 
two  feet  in  thickness,  had  been  worked  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  county 
in  this  vicinity,  and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  its  poor  quality. 
No  traces  of  the  outcrop,  or  the  old  workings,  are  now  visible,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactneas,  the  place  in  the  series  of  this  seam 
of  coal,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  among  the  upper  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

At  Rankin's  mill,  about  two  miles  farther  up  stream,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  7,  township  19,  range  3,  the  creek  flows  over  a  bed  of  limetone, 
which  is  also  quarried  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  southern  bank.  The  rock  is 
a  light  gray,  or  bluish-gray,  irregular  bedded  limestone,  and  contains  a  few  of 
the  common  Coal  Measure  fossils,  of  which  Spiri/er  cameratusy  S.  Uneatvsi 
Aihyris  mbtilita,  and  a  few  others  only  were  collected.  Its  thickness  here,  as 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  well  dag  in  one  of  the  quarries,  was  eleven  feet ; 
and  underneath  it  was  found  four  feet  of  black  slate,  underlaid  by  seventeen 
feet  of  fire  clay,  and  then  six  feet  of  limestone.  The  hole  was  continued  by 
boring  to  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  at  which  depth  a  seam  of  coal 
was  struck,  the  thickness  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  This,  or  a  similar 
bed  of  limestone,  outccpps  on  Lake  Fork  of  Salt  creek,  in  section  23,  township 
19,  range  8,  in  a  ledge  about  three  feet  high,  which  has  been  quarried  to  a  slight 
extent  at  one  point,  near  the  center  of  the  section. 

The  above  comprises  all  the  natural  exposures  within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
There  remain,  however,  various  shafts,  borings,  etc.,  which,  over  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  afford  us  the  only  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the 
character  and  thickness  of  the  underlying  beds.  Of  these,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  only,  the  shafts  alone  furnish  sufficiently  reliable  sections  of  the 

strata,  and  as  yet  but  two  or  three  have  been  sunk.     At  Lincoln,  the  shaft 

• 

Note. — Since  this  report  was  written,  the  shaft  at  Lincoln  has  been  completed  down  to  the 
coal,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  response  to  our  application  for  a  copy  of  their  jour- 
nal, and  consequently  cannot  state  definitely  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  or  its  depth 
below  the  surface.  a.  h.  w. 
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afforded  the  followiDg  seotion,  after  passing  through  about  seventy  feet  of  soil 
and  Drift  : 

rSKT.    IN. 

1.  Light  blue  arenaceous  shale 6 

2.  Hard,  bluish,  impure  limestone,  containing  many  small  corals,  etc 3 

8.  Black  slate : 10 

4.  Coal ' 1         6 

6.  Fire  clay 6 

6.  Arenaceous  shale 8 

The  blaek  slate  which  had  been  taken  from  the  shafts  was  too  much  decom- 
posed at  the  time  of  my  visit  for  me  to  obtain  from  it  any  well  preserved  fos- 
sils, although  amongst  the  rubbish  I  observed  various  indistinguishable  frag- 
ments of  what  had  apparently  been  fossil  shells.  The  coal  in  this  section  is 
probably  not  below  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  river  seotion,  and  may  possibly  bo 
still  higher.  About  four  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  J. 
Braucher,  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  14,  township  19,  range 
4,  a  hole  was  sunk  by  boring  to  the  depth  of  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  three  separate  seams  of  coal  were  reported  to  have  been  met  with.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  particulars  of  the  variation  and  thickness  of  the  beds 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
equivalents  of  these  seams.  In  a  boring  at  Atlanta,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  a  seam  three  feet  and  six  inches  thick,  was  reported  at  the  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  two  feet,  the  overlying  bed,  as  reported,  consisting 
of  alternating  strata  of  "  slate,"  '* soapstone,''  *'  rook,"  (limestone  ?)  etc.  This 
is  probably  coal  No.  6,  although,  without  more  positive  evidence  than  is 
afforded  by  an  isolated  boring,  nothing  can  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  two  shafts  at  Bloomington,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks 
concerning  the  Drift,  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  afford  us  the  most 
satisfactory  section  of  any  of  the  excavations  in  the  district,  enabling  us  to 
identify  the  two  seams  of  coal  which  they  penetrate,  with  numbers  4  and  6  of 
the  general  Illinois  river  section.  The  following  section,  made  up  from  records 
afforded  by  both  shafts,  illustrates  well  the  variation  of  the  strata  of  the  mid- 
dle Coal  measures  in  this  region.  This  section  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
Drift,  and  its  upper  portion,  from  1  to  4  inclusive,  was  afforded  by  the  Bloom- 
inton  Coal  Company's  shaft,  and  the  remainder  by  that  of  the  McLean  county 
Coal  Mining  Company,  a  mile  farther  south,  along  the  railroad  track :  * 

*  Since  this  report  was  written,  the  McLean  County  Coal  company  have  extended  their  shaft 
down  to  a  lower  coal,  which  they  struck  at  the  depth  of  618  feet  8  ipches  below  the  surface. 
The  following  is  the  section  below  Na  4  coal: 

FEBT.   IN. 

Fire  clay 10 

Slate 8 

—24 
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FEET.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale 16 

2.  Sandstone 82 

3.  Clay  shale 1 

4.  Coal  No.  6 4 

5.  Fire  clay * 18 

6.  Limestone 2    7 

7.  Fireclay 10 

8.  Clay  shale 8 

9.  Fireclay 16 

10.  Shale 6  6 

11.  Softblueslate 22  7 

1 2.  Black  slate 6 

13.  Coal  No.  4 4  6 

14    Fireclay 6  9 

No.  2  of  this  sectioD  is  a  light  colored,  lamiDated  sandstone,  containing  a 
few  remains  of  fossil  plants ;  in  the  more  southern  shaft  it  seems  to  be  replaced 
by  a  conglomerate.  No  fossils  were  obtained  from  any  of  the  other  beds  ex- 
cepting the  black  slate  (No.  12)  over  the  lower  coal,  which  oantained,  in  great 
abundance,  Lingxda  umbonataj  Avicuiopecten  rectdlaterarea^  Cdrdinaf  fragilu^ 
and  other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  shales  of  this  coal.  A  rather  peculiar 
feature,  however,  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  DUcina  nitida,  usually  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  this  slate,  only  one  or  two  specimens  being  found  in  a  rather 
protracted  search. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  McLean  county,  we  have  only  the 
records  of  several  borings,  which  afford  but  few  particulars  as  to  the  character 
of  the  underlying  beds.     Just  over  the  county  line,  in  Livingston  county, 

FERT.   IN. 

Fire  clay « 4  6 

Sand  rock 20  6 

Soap  stone,  (clay  shale) 62  5 

Black  slate / 2  7 

Fireclay 1  7 

Sulphurons  rock 1  2 

Gray  slate ..  11  1 

Shale 1  2 

Hard,  lime  rock    2  1 

Gray  slate 2  8 

Soapstone,  (clay  shale) • 6  8 

Coal 8  8 

The  distance  between  these  lower  seams  is  133  feet  and  1  inch  at  this  shaft,  and  from  the 
thickness  of  the  seam,  and  the  character  of  the  associated  beds,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the 
lower  coal  in  this  shafl  as  No.  3  of  the  Fulton  county  section,  given  on  pages  93  and  94.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  No.  8  is  represented  in  this  shaft  by  the  2  feet  7  inch  bed  of  black 
slate,  and  that  the  lower  coal  here  is  really  No.  2.  a.  h.  w. 
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about  two  miles  from  OhoDoa,  Id  a  northeast  direction,  a  ledge  of  bluish-graj, 
irregularly  bedded  limestone  outcrops  in  the  side  of  a  ravine.  In  general  ap- 
pearance this  rock  is  very  similar  to  that  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  as 
occurring  on  Salt  creek,  in  Logan  county,  and  like  it,  is  probably  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Economical    Oeol  ogy , 

Coal, — From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  at  least 
four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal  underlie  different  portions  of  this  district, 
but  two  of  them  have  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  upper  of  these  two. 
No.  6  of  the  general  section,  is  worked  to  a  slight  extent  along  the  Illinois 
river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  and  Peoria,  and  is  also  the  upper  seam  in 
the  Bloomington  shafts.  Its  thickness  in  these  localities  ranges  from  three  to 
four  feet.  The  coal  in  this  bed  is  generally  softer,  and  often  more  impure 
than  that  of  the  next  seam  below,  and  its  workings  have  frequently  been  for- 
saken for  those  of  the  lower  bed.  The  sixteen-inch  vein  of  coal,  which  has 
been  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  as  occurring  on  a  ravine  a  short  distance 
back  of  Wesley  City,  and  which  I  have  there  considered  as  a  still  higher  vein 
of  coal,  may  possibly  be  this  seam,  in  spite  of  its  lesser  thickness,  as  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  bed,  in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has  been  identified, 
to  vary  Considerably  in  it«  thickness,  in  some  cases,  indeed,  thinning  out  very 
rapidly  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  more  reliable  indications  of 
the  accompanying  limestone  beds,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  cannot, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  well  observed,  nor,  indeed,  do  they  appear  to  be 
invariably  present. 

The  lower  coal.  No.  4,  is  the  seam  which  is  now  mined  in  nearly  all  the 
principal  workings  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  and  will  generally  average 
here  at  least  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  generally  a  harder  and  better 
heating  material  than  that  in  the  upper  bed,  besides  being  more  reliable  in  its 
thickness.  It,  however,  contains,  in  some  parts,  its  share  of  impurities,  but 
often  so  disposed  in  the  vein  as  to  be  more  easily  separable.  In  some  of  the 
shafts  near  the  city  of  Pekin,  the  seam  of  coal,  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  this  horizon,  contains  in  its  lower  portion,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  above  the  base,  a  thin  seam  of  fire  clay,  separating  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  and  sometimes  a  vein  of  slate,  or  slaty  coal,  is  reported 
to  occur  only  five  or  six  inches  above  the  bottom.  In  the  upper  portion,  also, 
there  is  frequently  some  thickness  of  what  is  called  ^^  hickory,"  or  mixed  coal 
and  shale,  or  sand  rock.  The  thickness  of  good  coal,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
render  its  working  profitable. 
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At  Bloomington  the  shafts  were  first  sunk  only  to  the  upper  coal,  which  was 
worked  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  shaft  having  heen  deepened,  the  upper 
bed  was  abandoned,  and  only  the  lower  seam  was  worked.  The  difference  in 
quality  was  very  marked  at  thb  place,  the  lower  coal  being  very  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  upper  seam. 

Beneath  this  coal  Ino.  4,  we  find,  by  the  boring  opposite  Peoria,  by  Voris  & 
Co.,  two  seams  of  coal  at  the  depths  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  respectively  four  and  three  feet  in  thickness, 
which  are  most  probably  the  equivalents  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  of  the  general  sec- 
tion referred  to.  Although  we  have  no  positive  data,  as  to  the  existence  of 
these,  or  other  beds  under  the  coal  No.  4,  in  other  portions  of  the  district,  yet, 
from  their  existence  at  this  point,  and  from  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  these  seams  of  coal  might  be  found  at  the  proper  depth  in 
other  parts  of  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  A  boring  of  from  two 
hundred,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  below  the  known  horizon  of  No.  4,  or 
from  five,  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  in  different  parts  of 
the  district,  would  probably  penetrate  all  the  Coal  Measures,  and  settle  all  the 
questions  in  regard  to  the  existence,  and  develpment  of  the  underlying  coal 
seams. 

The  upper  coal  seams  are  perhaps  represented  in  this  district,  by  the  bed 
reached  in  the  Lincoln  shaft,  and  it  may  be  also  by  the  small  vein  near  Wesley 
City,  in  Tazewell  county,  which  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  referred  with 
doubt  to  a  higher  level  than  No.  6,  though  still  admitting  its  possible  identity 
with  that  bed  itself.  In  neither  of  these  localities  is  the  seam  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  be  worked  with  much  profit.,  excepting  where  it  might,  perhaps, 
bo  profitably  worked  in  a  small  way  by  stripping  along  the  line  of  its  outcrop. 

BuiUiing  Afateriak, — This  district,  as  a  whole,  is  within  itself  but  scantily 
supplied  with  building  stone,  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface  being  occupied 
by  the  Drift  deposits,  and  containing  no  exposures  whatever  of  the  older  rocks. 
Along  the  Illinois  river,  however,  in  Tazewell  county,  the  sandstones  of  the 
Coal  Measures  have  been  quarried  to  some  extent  to  supply  the  local  demand, 
and  in  some  localities  appear  to  afford  a  stone  suitable  for  foundations,  cellar 
walls,  etc.  The  limestone  beds  which  also  occur  in  the  Coal  Measure  strata  in 
this  region,  though  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  may  also  furnish  a 
limited  supply  for  the  same  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
The  limestone  ledges  noticed  as  occurring  on  Salt  creek  and  Lake  Fork,  in  Lo- 
gan county,  also  furnish  a  fair  material  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  masonry,  and 
have  been  considerably  quarried  for  this  purpose.  Dimension  stone,  etc.,  when 
used  in  this  dirtrict,  are  brought  from  beyond  its  limits,  in  great  measure  from 
the  quarries  at  Joliet. 
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Clay  and  loam,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fair  quality  of  red  brick, 
are  fouud  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  dbtrict,  and  have  been  made  use  of  in  most 
of  the  principal  towns  within  its  limits.  Sand  for  building  purposes  is  also  suf- 
ficiently abundant. 

Mineral  Springs. — We  may,  perhaps,  properly  mention  again,  under  this  head, 
the  artesian  well  sunk  by  Messrs.  Yoris  &  Co.,  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom  land 
along  the  Illinois  river  opposite  Peoria,  in  which  a  current  of  water,  holding  in  so- 
lution sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four feet.  When  struck  it  was  stated  to  have  had  a  head  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  and  the  flow  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  strong  at*  the  present  time.  This  water 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  but  before 
the  boring  had  reached  its  present  depth,  a  strong  stream  of  saline  water  was 
met  with,  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 

Copperas  and  saline  springs  occur  in  various  places  in  this  district,  and  occa- 
sionally give  names  to  some  of  the  minor  streams.  Such  names  as  Salt  creek 
and  Lick  creek  occur  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  These  springs,  how- 
ever, are  few  in  number,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  of  any  economic  value. 

It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  mention  at  length  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  this  district,  since  the  capacity  of  its  soils,  etc.,  are  so  well  known,  and  its 
territory  is  so  generally  taken  up  by  actual  settlers  and  now  under  cultivation. 
I  may  safely  say,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  sandy  portions 
along  the  principal  rivers,  there  are  no  extensive  tracts  of  what  can  be  called 
poor  land  in  the  district.  There  are,  indeed,  some  tracts  of  comparatively  low 
bottoms  and  marshy  land,  which  are  not  at  present  available  for  all  kinds  of 
agriculture,  but  these  are  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing under  an  improved  system  of  drainage,  which  places  them  at  once  among 
the  more  valuable  lands  of  the  district.  The  numerous  railroads  now  travers- 
ing this  region,  and  others  projected  or  in  process  of  construction,  by  making 
all  portions  readily  accessible  to  the  centers  of  trade,  will  add  greatly  to  its 
present  wealth,  and  guarantee  its  future  prosperity. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

Grrundy  couDty  is  bounded  od  the  north  by  Kendall,  on  the  east  by  Will  and 
Kankakee,  on  the  south  by  Livingston,  and  on  the  west  by  LaSalle.  It  in- 
cludes twelve  townships,  or  about  420  square  miles,  forming  a  rectangle  of 
twenty-four  miles  long  and  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Of  this, 
about  two-thirds  is  sli2;htly  rolling  prairie,  and  the  balance  mostly  well  tim- 
bered creek  banks  and  river  bottoms. 

The  Illinois  river  divides  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  northern  half, 
running  in  a  W.  S.  W.  course,  with  but  little  variation.  Its  principal  affluent 
on  the  south  is  Mazon  creek,  which  drains  fully  one  third  of  Grundy,  and  por- 
tions of  Livingston,  Kankakee  and  Will  counties.  Its  principal  water  supply 
is  from  surface  drainage — but  few  springs  being  found  along  its  course.  From 
this  character,  one  would  readily  predicate  the  truth,  that  a  very  wet  season 
often  causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  though  twenty  feet  or  more  in  bight,  while 
a  dry  one  leaves  its  bed  bare,  except  where  deep  pools  have  formed.  The  sum- 
mer of  1867;  dryer  than  a  score  of  its  predecessors,  gave  me  an  unusually  fine 
chance  for  the  exploration  of  this  stream,  as  well  as  all  others  included  in  this 
season's  work. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mazon  is  the  Waupecan,  draining  a  comparatively 
small  extent  of  country;  but,  in  an  ordinary  season,  carrying  nearly  as  much 
water,  the  product  of  several  strong  springs  on  the  lower  part  of  its  course — 
some  of  them  from  the  Drift,  others  from  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  which  here  show  a  small  outcrop.  Still  farther  to  the  westward, 
are  Billy  run.  Hog  run  and  Armstrong  run,  which  are  simply  prairie  drains,  and 
show  no  outcrop  of  rock.  Nettle  creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  prin- 
cipally of  the  same  character;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  are  a 
few  springs,  and  two  or  three  outcrops  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  which  over- 
ly the  lower  coal.  Finally,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  is  the  Au- 
Sable  creek,  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  water,  partly  derived  from 
springs,  and  partly  from  drainage  of  this  and  part  of  Kendall  county. 
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Post-tertiary   Fo rmations. 

Alluvium. — The  beds  of  this  formatioa  are  very  largely  developed  in  the  ter- 
races of  the  river  valley  and  the  beds  of  the  smaller  streams.  From  the  west 
line  of  the  county  nearly  to  AuSable  creek,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  fol- 
lows the  north  bank  of  the  present  river  valley  pretty  closely,  while  the  second 
terrace  varies  from  a  half  mile  to  two  miles  to  the  northward.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  the  high,  gravelly  banks  of  the  second  terrace  hug  the  river 
banks  very  closely,  as  far  at  the  Waupecan  creek.  Here  the^  lose  much  of 
their  elevation,  and  have  as  their  continuation  a  low  ridge,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  present  bank.  East  of  Mazon  creek  this  declines  still  more,  and  be- 
comes the  heavy  sand  ridge  which  bears  still  farther  southward,  and  then  east- 
ward,  south  of  Wilmington,  into  Kankakee  county.  This  sand  ridge  forms  the 
watershed  between  Mazon  creek  and  Kankakee  river,  so  that,  where  it  strikes 
the  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  to  the  southward  of  Wilmington,  the  water  flows 
from  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  through  swamps  and  sloughs,  and 
finds  its  way,  through  the  Mazon,  into  the  Illinois,  opposite  Morris. 

The  flats  of  the  old  river  valley,  back  of  the  present  banks,  show,  in  many 
places,  plain  evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  their  formation.  At 
Gen.  Birney's  place,  on  section  11,  town  33  north,  range  6  east,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact,  that  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  surface,  at  a  pretty 
uniform  depth  through  that  neighborhood,  there  is  a  layer  of  thin  slabs  of  the 
fissile  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Mea.sures,  still  tolerably  solid.  They  were  evi- 
dently distributed  here  by  the  current  of  the  river,  not  long  before  it  became 
so  contracted  as  to  leave  this  level  dry.  When  this  old  channel  wan  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Michigan,  a  large  body  of  water  must  have  flowed  through  here,  and 
appearances  seem  to  indicate  that  its  diversion  toward  Niagara  must  have  been 
sudden,  rather  than  gradual;  otherwise,  the  present  valley  would  probably  have 
been  wider,  and  the  descent  to  it  less  abrupt. 

A  topographer  would  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  studying  the  various  islands 
of  the  old  valley,  especially  at  the  confluences  with  the  Illinois  of  AuSable  and 
Nettle  creeks,  both  of  which  streams,  apparently,  were  much  larger  than  at 
present.     Upon  one  of  these  islands  stands  Morris,  the  county  seat. 

Another,  and  far  the  largest  in  the  county,  is  the  high  land  lying  between 
the  head  of  the  Illinois,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kankakee,  and  the  slough  which 
contains  Goose  Lake,  and  runs  thence  to  Pine  Blufl*,  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Mazon,  upon  the  Illinois  valley. 

The  following  levels  of  points  within  this  county  have  been  furnished  to  me, 
mostly  from  the  notes  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  Survey,  from  the  office  of  its  chief, 
Gen.  J.  H;  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  now  in  charge  of  the  river  improvements  at 
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Keokuk,  Iowa.     The  figures  indicate  distances  below  the  established  "  datum 
of  six  feet  below  the  lowest  regbtered  water  of  Lake  Michigan :" 


Bluffs  at  Morris,  north  side  (level  of  town) .- 66.988 

'<  south  side 69.48 

"  ^*        lower  terrace 78.00 

Level  of  river,  at  head  of  the  Illinois 87.809 

"  mouth  of  AuSable  creek 92.664 

"  Morris,  under  road  bridge 96.18 

**  Marseilles,  LaSalie  county,  above  dam 99.808 

"  "  "  belowdam 103.266 

"  Goose  Lake,  about ' 60 

^«  Minooka,  as  per  railroad  survey,  above  datum 86 

These  levels  show  that  the  elevation  of  the  first  terrace  above  the  river,  op- 
posite Morris,  is  a  little  over  seventeen  feet,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  sec- 
ond bluff  or  gravel  ridge  above  the  first  terrace,  is  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet.  The  present  floods  reach  nearly  up  to  the  first  terrace,  and  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  lake  poured  its  waters  through  here,  even  the  much  wider  val- 
ley of  the  old  river  did  not  so  accommodate  the  floods  as  to  prevent  their 
nearly  or  quite  overflowing  the  gravel  ridge,  and  covering  large  portions  of 
the  upper  terrace,  both  north  and  south  of  the  river. 

The  coarser  portion  of  the  beds  of  river  gravel  consists  mostly  of  fragments 
of  the  Niagara  group  limestone,  which  forms  so  heavy  beds,  from  below  Joliet 
to  Chicago  and  beyond.  Much  of  the  sand  is  probably  due  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Coal  Measure  sandstones,  while  some  of  it  may  have  come  from  the 
northward.  There  is,  however,  in  these  beds,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  motamorphic  material  from  Canada,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  true 
Drift,  but,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  often  partially  buried,  are  great 
numbers  of  small  boulders  of  quartzite,  gneiss,  granite  and  trap,  unquestionably 
of  northern  origin.  These  are  especially  abundant  south  of  Ooose  Lake,  over 
the  surface  of  the  valley  which  starts  from  the  Kankakee,  near  the  county 
line,  includes  Goose  Lake,  and  joins  the  Illinois  valley  near  where  the  Mazon 
first  strikes  the  bottoms.  This  was  probably  a  shallow  channel,  in  which  float- 
ing fields  of  ice  lodged,  melted  and  dropped  the  loads  of  st^one  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  northward.  Similar  aggregations  of  boulders  occur  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Will  county,  at  points  where  eddies  would  have  been  likely 
to  detain  the  ice  floes.  1  have  suspected  that  this  Ooose  Lake  channel  was 
formerly  the  main  channel  of  the  Kankakee,  which  thus  met  the  DesPlaines 
only  four  miles  above  Morris;  but  I  have  not  collected  sufiicient  data  to  decide 
the  point. 

The  bed  of  *^  potter's  clay,"  worked  near  the  southwest  bank  of  Ooose  Lake, 
and  lying  ^'  near  the  tevel  of  the  fire  clay,''  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  58)  owes  its  origin 
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and  deposition  to  river  action,  though  principally  consisting  of  the  decomposed 
shales  and  fire  clays  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Daring  the  autumn  of  1868,  the  remains  of  a  Mastodon  were  found  at  Tur- 
ner's strippings,  ahout  three  miles  east  of  Morris,  under  eighteen  inches  of 
black  mucky  soil,  and  about  four  feet  of  yellowish  loam,  and  resting  on  about 
a  foot  of  hard  blue  clay  which  covered  the  coal.  The  bones  were  badly  de- 
cayed, and  most  of  them  were  broken  up  and  thrown  away  by  the  miners;  of 
the  remainder,  Mr.  Joseph  Even,  of  Morris,  with  his  usual  zeal  for  science,  ob- 
tained and  presented  to  the  State  Cabinet,  a  part  of  a  thigh  bone,  a  fragment 
of  a  lower  jaw,  three  teeth,  and  a  few  of  the  small  bones.  The  locality  is  a 
portion  of  the  old  river  bottom,  and,  in  the  lack  of  personal  observation,  I  am 
uncertain  whether  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  bones  indicates  that  the 
animal  was  mired  and  died  here,  or  to  suppose  that  the  carcass  was  deposited 
here  by  the  river. 

The  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this  county  are  too  soft  and  too  readily  disinte- 
grated to  allow  of  the  preservation  of  any  scratches  that  may,  at  any  time,  have 
been  impressed  upon  their  surface ;  so  that,  although  we  find  in  the  gravel 
very  numerous  scratched  and  polished  pebbles  and  boulders,  it  is  within  only  a 
very  small  area  that  striated  and  polished  rock  surfaces  have  been  noticed.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  at  Waters's 
quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  smoothly  polished  surfaces  have  been  frequently 
met  with.  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  16,  township  34  north,  range 
8  east,  Collins's  run  exposes  a  small  surface  of  the  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  upon  which  are  plainly  marked  three  sets  of  striae,  running,  by 
compass,  north  30°  east,  north  37°  east,  and  north  50°  east.  In  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  of  the  same  township,  the  surface  of  the  black  slaty  shale 
which  overlies  the  coal  at  Pettys's  shall,  is  scratched  and  polished  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  these  three  localities,  however,  are  all  within  the  old  river  valley, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  predicate  upon  these  facts  the  conclusion  that  those 
scratch ings  and  polishings  are  attributable  to  glacial  action.  In  fact,  these  and 
some  other  circumstances  give  some  reason  for  assuming  that  they  are  results 
of  river  action  alone.  At  the  coal  mine,  we  find  the  outer  portion  of  the  shale, 
next  to  the  creek  bank,  broken  up  for  several  feet,  and  thoroughly  mingled 
with  the  drilled  materials  which  here  form  an  overlying  bank  of  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  grinding  of  the  surface,  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  the  action  of  the  creek  while  at  its  former  level.  But,  while  allow- 
ing that,  in  these  particular  cases,  river  agencies  are  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
observed  phenomena,  we  must  also  record  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Drift 
gravel  of  large  and  small  boulders  unquestionably  planed  and  striated  by  glacia  1 
action.     These  are  especially  abundant  along  the  Mazon. 

—25 
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The  True  Drift,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  consists,  mainly,  of  the 
toagh  blue  "  boulder  clay,''  with  pebbles  and  boulders,  sometimes  also  including 
fragments  of  wood,  oyerlaid  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  with  gravel,  and  under- 
laid, so  far  as  known,  with  a  bed  of  ''  hard-pan,"  and  a  water-bearing  quick- 
sand which  has  thus  far  prevented  any  knowledge  of  the  underlying  materials. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  contrary,  shows  but  little  boulder-clay, 
this  being  replaced  by  a  heavy  layer  of  sand  and  gravel.  Township  34  north, 
range  6  east,  has  no  known  outcrop  of  rock,  and  wells  near  its  south  line  have 
reached  depths  of  forty-eight,  fifty  and  fifly-two  feet,  before  meeting  the  quick- 
sand. Townships  31  and  32,  of  the  same  range,  and  so  much  of  33  as  lies 
south  of  the  river,  together  with  townships  31  and  32,  range  7  east,  possess  no 
outcrop  of  rock,  but  the  depth  of  the  Drift  is  not  known.  At  Gardner,  in  sec- 
tion 9,  township  31  north,  rangQ  8  east,  the  Drift  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  deep  at  the  coal  shaft.  At  Braceville,  section  25,  township  32  north, 
range  8  east,  it  was  found  to  be  forty-four  feet  deep.  Otoing  northward  into 
townships  33,  in  ranges  7  and  8,  it  rapidly  thins  out,  owing  partly  to  the  down- 
ward slope  of  the  surface,  partly  to  the  upward  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  un- 
derlying rocks,  which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  northern  part  of  these  town- 
ships. Much  of  the  "  coal  land "  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris  is 
bare  of  drift,  having  been  stripped  by  the  old  river.  To  the  northward,  how- 
ever, through  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  the  gravel  and  boulder-day  lie, 
in  some  places,  forty  feet  deep.  Township  34  north,  range  8  east,  is  deeply 
buried  in  Drift ;  at  Minooka,  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  a  well- 
boring  found  one  hundred  feet  of  gravel  overlying  the  shaly  limestone  of  the 
Cincinnati  group. 

Rock-  Formations. 

Coal  Meamrea, — The  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  occupy  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  county.  The  outcrops,  however,  are  so  disconnected,  and 
the  beds  so  irregular,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  general  section 
to  represent  connectedly  all  the  outcrops.  Apparently,  the  higher  beds  ex- 
posed in  the  county  are  those  which  outcrop  near  the  old  coal  openings  on  the 
Waupecan,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  20,  township  33  north,  range  7 
east.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  outcrop  of  beds  above  the  coal,  and  did  not 
learn  whether  any  were  seen  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mine.  Near  the  out- 
crop, a  foot  of  coal  was  left  as  a  working  roof.  The  seam  is  five  feet  thick, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  fire  clay.  It  is  coal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section. 
The  connection  below  is  not  exposed,  but,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  floor  of 
the  seam,  not  over  ten  feet,  we  came  upon  a  coarse,  ferruginous,  shaly  sand- 
stone, filled  with  fragments  of  Lepidodendron,  Calamttes,  Neuroptens  hirmta^ 
etc.,  with  an  occasional  streak  of  coaly  matter.    Of  this  bed,  there  is  a  low, 
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nearly  oontinuous  outcrop  for  a  mile  up  the  stream,  the  last  spot  observed  being 
at  "  Hog-grove  quarry/'  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  28.  At  the  road 
crossing,  about  half  a  mile  down  the  creek  from  the  coal  mine,  the  sandstone 
rises  a  little,  and  exposes  about  six  feet  of  blue  and  black  shales,  filled  with 
small  Mollusca  of  the  genera  Pleurotomariaj  McLcrocheihu^  JSttomphalus,  Ortho^ 
cercuy  Nuada,  Amcuhpecten^  Froductus^  ChoneteSf  EemipronUes^  etc.,  and  yi^d- 
ing  some  small  remains  of  fish,  such  as  Petrodus  occidentcUts^  and  the  type  of 
the  new  Crustaceon,  Ceratiocaris  ?  dnuatus,  M.  and  W.  The  lower  part  of  the 
blue  shale  holds  two  thin  layers  of  rusty  brown  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
which  often  partially  or  wholly  include  shells  of  the  above  named  Mollusca. 
The  upper  part  of  the  black  shale  also  contains  nodules  of  the  same  material, 
(with  probably  some  phosphate  of  lime,)  but  smaller  and  less  evenly  distribu- 
ted ;  the  smaller  of  these  contain  comminuted  scales  and  bones  of  fishes,  and 
judging  from  both  form  and  contents,  are  probably  the  fossil  excrement  of 
larger  fishes.  These  beds,  with  others,  outcrop  at  intervals  for  about  a  mile 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream;  and  the  following  section  will  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole: 

FEST. 

1.  Sandy  shale ....  6 

2.  Blue  clay  shale 3 

8.  Fissile  sandstone ^5 

4.  Blue  clay  shale,  with  iron  nodules 2  to  6 

6.  Black  shale,  top  slaty,  with  small  nodules,  bottom  very  fragile 2  "8 

6.  Cone-in-oone,  locally  becoming  a  solid  limestone i   **  1^ 

7.  Soft  olive  shale  •  • 1^^ 

8.  Solid  gritty  sandstone 1 

Another  outcrop,  on  nearly  the  same  horizon,  occurs  on  Morgan  creek,  from 
the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  8  east,  to  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  section  25, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east.  The  strata  are  here  very  irregular  in  thick- 
nesS;  but  the  following  section  gives  an  average  representation  of  the  exposed 
outcrop : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Ironstone  conglomerate,  (local.) 6 

2.  Sandstone 8 

8.    Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  large  ironstones 8  to  4 

4.  Cone-in-cone,  running  into  massive  limestone. 2to6 

6.  Olive  shales,  changing  into  concretionaiy  argillaceous  limestone • .  5  "  7 

6.  Soft  black  shale 2  "  8 

1.  Blue  clay  shale 9 

8.  Coal  No.  8? 2 

9.  Whitefireclay ? 

Small  quantities  of  coal  have  been  mined  at  this  seam  at  several  points 
along  the  limited  outcrop.     The  latest  opening  was  by  Mr.  Herald,  for  his  own 
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use,  just  back  of  his  house,  on  section  1,  township  32  north,  range  7  east.  The 
coal  was  said  to  be  good  house  fuel,  but  rather  sofb ;  none  could  be  found  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  The  argillaceous  limestone  of  No.  5,  of  this  section, 
generally  contains  numerous  shells  of  the  genera  Productus,  Aihyris^  Terebra- 
tula^  etc.,  and  some  fragments  of  crinoids.  The  coal  apparently  holds  the  po- 
sition of  the  thin  coal  which  locally  underlies  No.  56  of  the  LaSalle  county 
section.     (See  Vol.  iii,  p.  267.) 

The  outcrop  along  the  Mazon  appears  nearly  continuous,  but  still  I  have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  connection  of  the  above  beds  with  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  stream.  The  strata  there  developed  consist  of  very 
variable  sandy  clay  shales  and  sandstones,  in  some  places  becoming  nearly 
pure  clay  shales,  but  containing  many  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Pine 
Blu£f,  at  the  lowermost  crossing  of  the  Maaon,  is  composed  of  about  forty 
feet  of  heavily  bedded,  but  rather  fissile  sandstone,  partly  nearly  white,  partly 
highly  ferrug'nous.  Less  than  a  mile  up  the  creek,  the  lower  part  of  this  bed 
changes  to  highly  argillaceous  sandy  shales,  with  occasional  streaks  and  nodules 
of  sandstone.  The  section  is  not  quite  continuous,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  to  separate  these  latter  beds  from  the  ferruginous  sandy  shales, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  of  section  24,  of  township  33  north,  range  7  east, 
which  contain  large  numbers  of  the  fossiliferous  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
for  which  this  locality  has  become  famous.  Besides  the  many  species  of  ferns, 
which  are  named  in  Mr.  Lesquereux's  report,  in  this  volume,  the  nodules  also 
contain  the  fossil  insects,  Miamia  Bronsoni^  M.  Danse^  Hemeristta  occidentalism 
Chrestotes  lapidea^  Mylacins  anthracophilay  Megathentomum  pustulatum^  Euphe- 
merites  simplex^  E,  gigaSy  E,  affinis  ;  the  Myriapods,  Euj)hoberia  armigeray  E.f 
major y  Anthracerpes  tt/pus;  the  Arachnids,  Eoscorpius  carhonariuSy  Mazonia 
Woodiana  ;  the  Crustaceans,  Anthrapalsemon  gracilisy  Pol^ocaris  typusy  Acan- 
thotelson  Eveniy  A.  Stimpsoniy  A,  instqualisy  Euproops  DansRy  Euri/pteruSy  (An- 
thraconecteSy)  Mazonensis;  the  Worm,  Palceocampa  anthrax;  the  Salamander,  Am- 
phibamus  grandicepsy  with  three  or  four  undescribed  Fish  and  Ostraooid  Crusta- 
ceans. It  is  thus  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  Carbonifer- 
ous Articulates  ever  discovered,  if  not  the  richest. 

These  nodules  range  from  about  two  to  about  ten  feet  above  the  main  coal 
seam  of  all  this  region,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  the  soft,  blue 
clay  shales,  filled  with  fossil  plants,  which,  at  most  points,  overlie  this  seam. 

About  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream,  coal  has  been  dug  in  the  bed  and  banks 
of  the  stream,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Still  farther  south,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  19,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  a  shaft  was  recently 
sunk,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Burt,  upon  the  creek  bottom,  starting  at  about  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  prairie.    The  section  is  as  follows : 
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FEET.      IN. 

Blue  clay  and  sandy  BhalCi  with  ferns 20 

Coal 8 

Soft  black  shale 6  to  8 

Fire  clay,  with  rootlets. ..  • 6  **  8 

Hard,  sandy  clay 8 

Fireclay « 2  6 

At  this  plaoe,  the  coal  is  about  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
Near  the  water  level,  an  ofishoot  from  the  main  seam,  about  seven  inches 
thick,  is  exposed  in  the  bank ;  the  shales  immediately  over  it  afforded  a  few 
plants. 

Near  the  center  of  section  18,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  Mr.  John 
Holderman's  artesian  well  has  afforded  the  following  section,  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Henry,  who  had  charge  of  the  boring : 

FEBT. 

Gravel 16 

Sandstone 84 

Coal 3 

Sandy  shale 88 

Limestone 185 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  gives  the  sandstone  as  immediately  over- 
lying the  coal.  This  condition  of  the  seam  has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  only  in  a  shaft  recently  sunk  near  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
9  of  the  same  township,  and  in  one  shaft  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Will  county. 

Mr.  Henry  has  also  furnished  me  the  section  of  the  well  bored  by  him  at 
the  railroad  station  in  Morris,  from  which  an  abundance  of  water  is  now 
flowing,  as  follows : 

FEET.    m. 

Shale,  with  sandstone  layers » 68 

Coal 2     10 

Fire  clay 4 

Shales  and  clays 100 

Hard  limestone,  "Trenton." 200 

White  sandstone,  "St  Peters." 87 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Morris,  the 
coal  outcrops  in  the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  stretch  of  low  land  about 
one  mile  to  the  northward.  The  overlying  beds  are  here  mostly  blue  clay 
shales,  with  occasional  irregular  layers  of  sandstone.  The  iron  nodules,  above 
mentioned,  occur  here  at  the  same  level,  but  not  in  so  great  numbers  as  at  the 
Mazon  locality.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal  frequently  yield  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  fossil  ferns  and  other  plants.  The  following  section  of 
the  seam  and  its  overlying  beds  was  obtained  at  the  shaft  of  Messrs.  Symonds 
&  Jones,  JTist  south  of  the  railroad  station  at  Morris : 
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FEST. 

Boulder  clay..... • 8 

Ferruginous  sandstone 1 

Shale '. 20 

Shalj  sandstone 19 

Shale,  filled  with  fossil  ferns 12 

Coal 3 

Soil  slaty  coal 1 

Fire  clay • 8 

In  the  north  part  of  township  33  north,  range  6  east,  the  shaly  sandstoneg, 
overlying  this  seam,  are  exposed  in  the  bottom  of  every  little  run  which  cuts 
away  the  soil  from  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  and  fragments  of  them  are 
found  scattered  just  below  the  surface  over  the  whole  lower  flat. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theory  with  miners  that  another  seam  of  coal 
could  be  found,  by  sinking  shafts  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  working.  This 
is  not  impossible,  at  points  farther  from  the  outcrop ;  but  at  Morris,  and  to  the 
eastward,  the  coal  lies  directly  upon  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  with  only  four  or 
five  feet  of  fire  clay  to  separate  them.     This  is  shown  at  several  points. 

I  had  supposed  that  tho  seam  had  formerly  extended,  in  its  full  thickness, 
much  further  northward;  but  two  wells,  one  in  section  27,  and  the  other  in 
section  13,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  after  passing  through  the  fossili- 
ferous  shales  which  overlie  the  coal,  met  with  only  about  ten  inches  of  sofl 
coaly  shale,  underlaid  by  a  few  inches  of  greenish  clay  shale,  with  small  rounded 
grains  of  calcareous  (?)  matter,  (probably  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,) 
which  rested  upon  the  solid  limestones  of  the  Trenton.  The  artesian  boring  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  3,  township  33 
north,  range  8  east,  afler  passing  through  forty-seven  feet  of  the  sandstone  and 
clay  shales  which,  everywhere  to  the  southward  of  that  point,  overlie  the  coal, 
passed  directly  into  a  solid  limestone  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the  Trenton 
group.  From  these  and  similar  facts,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ent line  of  workings  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  original  outline  of  de- 
posit of  the  true  coal  seam,  while  beyond  this  line,  only  occasional  small  outly- 
ing patches  will  ever  be  found,  though  thin  layers  of  coaly  shale  may  be  met 
with  some  miles  further  northward.  On  the  AuSable  creek,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  county  line,  small  quantities  of  coaly  shale  and  cannel  coal  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  probably  of  no  practical  value,  and  have  no  direct  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  Morris  seam. 

Upon  the  lower  part  of  the  AuSable,  however,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  19,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  there  is  a  peculiar  outcrop  of  proba- 
bly the  lower  seam.  We  have  here  a  seam  of  coal  twenty-eight  inches  thick) 
with  a  floor  of  fire  clay  at  least  six  feet  thick,  and  a  roof  of  black  shale  which 
is,  at  the  outcrop,  quite  solid  and  a  foot  thick ;  but,  at  the  shaft,  perhaps  fiflby 
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yards  di8t4Uit,  it  tliickens  to  between  five  and  six  feet,  and  becomes  quite  soft. 
This  shale  has  yielded  a  few  small  DiscCnx  and  Lingula,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  fish  soales ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  position  in  the  series. 
The  bed  seems  to  be  but  a  small  outlier,  covering  only  a  few  acres,  as  borings 
to  the  southward  and  westward  have  failed  to  find  any  continuation  of  the  bed 
in  these  directions,  while  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  the  shales  and  lime- 
stones of  the  Lower  Silurian,  outcrop  within  a  few  hundred  yards.  I  am  still 
uncertain  whether  this  is  a  locally  peculiar  condition  of  the  main  seam,  or  lies 
above  or  below  it.  J£  it  be  the  main  seam,  the  black  roof  shales  are  probably 
the  el^uivalent  of  the  bed  mentioned  in  the  LaSalle  county  section  as  lying 
there  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  coal ;  but  no  other  outcrop  of  it  has  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  Orundy,  though  it  appears  in  Wilson's  shail  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county. 

Another  peculiar  outcrop,  of  uncertain  connections,  is  along  the  Kankakee, 
from  the  east  line  of  the  county  to  the  "  Head  of  the  Illinois,''  in  section  36, 
township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  the  river  has  cut  through  some  fifty 
feet  of  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Goal  Measures,  including  a  thin  seam  of 
coal,  and  has  reached  the  underlying  shaly  limestone  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 
A  few  indistinct  plants  have  been  met  with  in  the  sandstone,  but  in  too  poor 
condition  for  specific  determination.  The  following  section  was  taken  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  exposure  as  above 
named: 

FEKT.   IN. 

1.  Soil  and  grarel 2 

2.  Boulder  clay 2 

8.     Dark  purpliah  shaly  clay 2 

4.  Femiglnoos  shale ...••• 3 

6.  Coal 10 

6.  Coaly  shale,  with  thin  layers  of  sandstone. 8  to  10 

7.  Sandstone 6 

8.  Gypsiferous  clay 8 

9.  Olive  shales • 3 

10.  ABh  colored  shales,  with  limestone  nodules 8 

11.  Limestone  of  Cincinnati  group 

In  other  parts  of  the  outcrop,  the  ash  colored  shales,  No.  10,  contain  as  many 
as  six  distinct  layers  of  the  limestone  nodules,  fwhich  appear  like  good  material 
for  making  hydraulic  cement.  The  sandstone  No.  7,  thickens  to  the  south- 
ward, aud  forms  at  least  fifteen  feet  of  the  bluff  at  Sohoonmaker's  ford,  on  the 
county  line,  where  it  contains  many  spherical  concretions,  both  large  and  small, 
and  a  few  indistinct  Lepidodendra  and  CcUamttes,  The  coaly  shales.  No.  6, 
become  more  carbonaceous  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally  are  replaced  by  a 
true  coal,  which,  with  No.  5,  forms  a  layer  which  is  known  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  as  the  Schoonmakcr  coal,  and  is  found  to  he  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick  at 
Schoonmaker's  shafl,  near  the  center  of  section  7,  township  33  north,  range  9 
east.  Its  relation  to  other  seams  are  still  doubtful.  (See  further,  lieport  on 
Will  county.) 

In  ascending  the  DesPlaines  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  the 
sandstone  of  the  above  section,  No.  7,  is  found  at  intervals  for  about  two  miles 
on  the  south  bank,  but  does  not  cross  the  river  above  the  "  feeder  "  aqueduct, 
at  Old  Kankakee. 

The  outline  of  the  Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  may  be  roughly  stated  as  a 
line  running  from  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  with  some  varia* 
tions,  in  an  east  southeast  course  to  the  mine  on  AuSable  creek,  just  above  the 
railroad;  thence,  southeasterly  to  the  G^ose  Lake  slough,  and  easterly  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lake  ]  thence,  northerly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankakee. 

Cincinnati  Group, — The  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  this  group  outcrop  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  showing  most  prominently  upon  the  high 
ground  between  Goose  Lake  and  the  Head  of  the  Illinois.  This  outcrop  con- 
sists of  coarsely  granular,  highly  fossiliferous,  ferruginous  limestones,  readily 
disintegrated  by  the  weather,  which  have  been  used,  to  some  extent,  for  fences. 
This  outcrop  continues  southward  for  about  a  mile,  and  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
north  half  of  Goose  Lake,  the  south  half  being  underlaid  with  coal.  At  the 
ford  of  the  Kankakee,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  36,  township  34 
north,  range  8  east,  beds  of  sofl  blue  shaly  limestone,  which  probably  lie  near 
the  base  of  this  group,  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  show  little  upon 
the  bank,  and  contain  but  few  and  indistinct  fossils. 

From  the  bed  of  the  canal,  a  half  mile  west  of  Dresden,  there  were  thrown 
out  considerable  quantities  of  a  heavy,  but  rather  cellular  ferruginous  limestone, 
in  heavy  layers,  probably  belonging  below  the  beds  above  mentioned.  The  out- 
crop at  this  point,  did  not  quite  reach  the  surface.  Over  most  of  the  county, 
north  of  the  Illinois,  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits  cover  the  country  so 
deeply  as  to  allow  of  outcrops  only  along  the  streams.  In  ascending  the  Au- 
Sable creek  from  the  railroad,  we  frequently  see  scattered  fragments  of  the 
shaly  limestones  of  this  group,  but  meet  with  np  outcrop  until  we  approach  the 
middle  of  section  3,  township  34  north,  range  8  east,  where  small  quantities  of 
stone  have  been  quarried  for  wells  and  under-pinnings.  From  this  point  there 
is  a  nearly  continuous  outcrop  to  some  distance  above  the  county  line.  Fossils 
arc  numerous,  such  as  Clixtetes  li/coperdon^  Pleurotomaria  hilix^  Orthis  testiidi- 
naria,  Leptania  sericea,  Amhont/chia  radiaia^  Cali/mene  senctrioj  etc.  These  beds 
were  struck  at  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  boring  through  the  boulder  clay  at  Mi- 
nooka. 

A  small  outcrop  of  rock  of  this  age  is  exposed  in  the  bed  of  Collins's  run,  a 
branch  of  the  AuSable,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  of  the  same 
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township.  The  rock  here  is  a  rather  more  solid  limestone,  breaking  irregu- 
larly, and  containing  but  few  fossils.  It  is  reported  that  similar  small  outcrops 
occur  farther  up  this  run,  but  they  have  not  been  opened,  so  as  to  know  whether 
stone  of  any  value  can  be  obtained.  Similar  outcrops  were  observed  in  the 
bottoms  of  ditches  near  the  middle  of  the  north  line  of  township  34  north ^ 
range  7  east.  In  the  borings  about  Morris,  only  a  few  feet  of  beds  which  can 
be  referred  to  this  group  are  found  between  the  Cdal  Measures  and  the  under- 
lying Trenton  limestone,  and  to  the  northward  of  that  place,  no  such  beds  have 
been  found. 

Trenton  Limestone. — The  two  remaining  outcrops  of  rock  in  this  county  are 
limestones  of  the  Trenton  group,  probably  near  its  top.  The  principal  one  is 
near  the  center  of  section  24,  township  34  north,  range  7  east,  where  Mr.  H. 
Waters  has,  for  some  years,  quarried  stone  for  building  and  for  making  lime. 
The  top  layers  of  the  quarry  are  thin,  and  somewhat  stained  with  iron.  Be- 
low these,  the  rock  is  a  heavily  bedded,  gray  or  light  drab,  fine  grained,  clink- 
ing limestone,  not  very  rich  in  fossil,  but  yielding  some  good  specimens  of  Re- 
ceptaculiteSy  lUsemis,  Strophomena^  Leptsma^  Or  this,  Discina,  Murchisonia^  Or- 
thoceraSf  etc.  These  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  without 
exposing  any  other  layers ;  but  it  is  said  that  at  one  point  the  drill  passed 
into  a  pocket  of  a  softer  black  material,  which  strengthened  the  owner's  pre- 
viouSv  opinion  that  the  coal  seam  extended  under  his  quarry.  Possibly  this 
may  have  been  a  small  deposit  of  carbonaceous  material  analagous  to  the  petro- 
leum which  this  rock  has  yielded  in  small  quantities  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
LaSalle.  These  beds  contain  small  portions  of  pyrite  (sulphid  of  iron)  dis 
seminated  through  the  whole  mass.  There  were  also  occasional  streaks  of  soil 
clay.  The  quarry  has  exposed  two  sets  of  crevices,  one  tending  south  45^ 
west,  and  the  other  south  35^  east.  These  crevices  are  filled  with  a  fine  clay 
of  very  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  limestone,  through  which  are  sparsely  dis- 
seminated small  crystals  of  blende  (sulphid  of  zinc,)  with  occasional  pyramidal 
crystals  of  pyrite ;  no  galenite  has  been  observed. 

The  remaining  outcrops  of  this  rock  are  in  the  beds  of  the  AuSable,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  yoke-like  bend  of  the  stream,  in  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  19,  town  34  north,  range  8  east,  and  consist  of  small  patches 
of  a  thin-bedded,  fine-grained  limestone,  containing  but  few  fossils. 

In  the  Morris  boring,  the  Trenton  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick. 

St.  Peters  Sandstone, — This  rook  has  been  struck  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Morrs,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  region,  has  furnished  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  artesian 
water. 
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Economical      Oeology. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  coal,  potter's  clay,  brick,  building  stone, 
lime,  hydraulic  lime,  iron  ore  and  water. 

Coal^  as  already  stated,  underlies  fully  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  seam 
averaging  about  three  feet,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  field.  It  is  very  large- 
ly worked  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Morris,  by  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shafts — twice  as  many  are  now  deserted — varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and  several  extensive  ^'  strippings/'  Some  of  these  strippings 
uncover  coal  thirty  inches  thick,  which  is  about  the  average  thickness  in  this 
neighborhood;  while  others,  on  the  borders  of  the  outcrop,  find  not  more  than 
eighteen  inches.  West  of  Nettle  creek  timber,  no  shafts  have  been  opened, 
though  the  seam  cannot  be  anywhere,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  more  than 
eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  in  most  places  much  less  than  that. 
A  well  on  Gen.  Birney's  place,  four  miles  west  of  Morris,  stopped,  at  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  in  soft,  blue  clay  shales,  apparently  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
coal. 

A  smaller  cluster  of  shafts  and  strippings  is  found  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Goose  lake,  with  the  average  thickness  of  full  thirty  inches.  At  a  stripping 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  12,  town  33  north,  range  8  east,  the  bod  is 
locally  thickened  to  over  four  feet,  but  contains,  near  its  center,  a  heavy  band 
of  crystalline  carbonate  of  iron  and  lime,  with  much  disseminated  pyrite.  The 
coal  covers  the  bottom  of  the  south  half  of  Goose  lake. 

This  seam  is  also  worked  at  Braceville,  (section  25,  town.  32  north,  range  8 
east,)  by  a  shaft  ninety-eight  feet  deep,  and  in  section  26  of  the  same  to¥ni- 
ship,  by  a  shaft  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  At  Gardner,  (section  4,  town.  31 
porth,  range  8  east,)  it  is  worked  by  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township,  three  or  four  shafts,  of  about  sixty 
feet  each,  work  this  seam  in  its  usual  condition ;  but  one,  in  the  northeast  cor- 
*  ner  of  section  25,  finds  a  roof  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with  heavy  iron-stone  con- 
cretions covering  about  three  feet  of  a  very  pure  *'  block  coal,"  with  much  min- 
eral charcoal  in  the  partings.  Both  the  coal  and  the  accompanying  beds,  at  the 
mine  on  AuSable  creek,  closely  resemble  the  conditions  found  here ;  and  at  both 
points  I  have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  they  represent  a  local  change  of 
the  main  seam,  or  are  portions  of  a  lower  seam  which  is  only  occasionally  pre- 
sent.    I  at  present  favor  the  former  view. 

The  upper  seams,  which  have  been  worked  upon  the  Waupecan  creek,  and 
upon  the  Mazon,  near  the  mouth  of  Johnny  run,  apparently  occur  over  only 
small  areas  at  either  locality ;  and  elsewhere,  whenever  met  with,  they  have 
proved  to  be  irregular  seams,  locally  quite  thick,  but  oft^n  running  out  to  a  mere 
streak  of  coaly  matter,  and  even  disappearing  altogether.     It  is  probable  that 
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the  Waupecan  bed  is  nearly  exhausted,  but  other  portions  of  the  seam  will  pro- 
bably be  found  farther  southward,  if  borings  or  shafts  should  be  sunk.  The 
Mazon  seam  is,  apparently,  the  equivalent  of  a  seam  which,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  coal-field,  in  the  Wabash  valley,  is  usually  too  thin  to  work,  except  at  a 
single  point,  where  it  reaches  twenty-two  inches.  Still,  as  it  lies  near  the  sur- 
face, and  is  reputed  to  be  good  fuel,  it  will  probably  be  mined,  to  some  extent, 
as  population  increases  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  outcrops  are  not  sufficient  to  give  any  exact  data  as  to  the  dips,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  seam  lies  at  a  greater  depth  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  any 
where  so  deep  as  that.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  becomes  so  thickly  settled  as  to  create  any  considerable  demand 
for  coal,  it  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  without  much  difficulty.  This  seam  is 
of  pretty  constant  thickness,  at  every  point  where  it  has  been  opened,  and  the 
miner  can  rely  upon  finding  a  paying  thickness  of  coal  at  almost  any  point  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  even  if  he  sink  his  shaft  without  the  usual  preliminary 
boring.  At  many  points,  also,  one  or  more  of  the  upper  seams  would  be  found 
much  nearer  the  surface,  with  from  two  to  nine  feet  of  coal. 

In  the  openings  of  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  the  miner  is  often  troubled  with 
"faults"  and  "rolls,''  which  interrupt  the  regularity  and  even  the  continuity 
of  the  seam.  Upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  field,  near  Morris  and  to  the  east-* 
ward,  the  dip  of  the  seam  is  very  variable  and  irregular,  which  greatly  inter- 
feres with  the  drainage  of  the  mines  in  many  cases.  Much  of  this  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  irregularity  of  the  denuded  surface  of  the  Silurian  rocks 
upon  which  the  coal  was  deposited;  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I  have  been  led 
to  consider  the  contortions  as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone by  solution  in  subterranean  streams  after  the  deposition  of  the  coal.  This 
is  the  only  solution  which  I  can  devise  for  the  reported  condition  of  the  seam, 
in  a  shaft  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Jugtown  pottery.  In  this  neighborhood, 
the  seam  is  generally  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  but,  in  the  shaft  ^ 
referred  to,  it  was  found  forty  feet  down,  and  after  yielding  about  three  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  coal  ceased  abruptly,  on  all  sides. 

So  far  as  known,  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  county  contains  more  or  less  pyrite 
— *^  sulphur,"  of  the  miners — and  streaks  of  calcite ;  but  this  is  so  variable,  even 
in  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  mine,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  products  of  the  different  shafts.  "Stripped"  coal 
is  always  inferior  to  that  from  a  shaft  of  considerable  depth,  from  its  greater 
exposure  to  atmospheric  and  aqueous  influences.  As  a  whole,  the  product  of 
the  main  seam  is  a  fine  steam  and  grate  coal,  and  is  largely  shipped  to  the  Chi- 
cago market,  the  distance  being  only  sixty-two  miles.  The  Waupecan  coal;  not 
now  mined,  is  said  to  have  made  much  less  "  clinker"  than  the  lower  seam,  but 
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its  yield  of  ash  was  very  much  greater,  being  from  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  the  lower  seam  is  from  one  to  three  per  cent. 

Brick, — There  are  several  large  brick-yards  near  Morris,  which  manufacture 
brick  from  the  decomposed  shales  which  overlie  the  lower  coal.  As  these  beds 
contain  considerable  calcareous  matter,  the  brick  arc  not  very  firm,  and  do  not 
stand  the  weather  well.  It  would  appear  probable  that  the  fire  clay  below  the 
coal  would  make  a  better  article.  This  has  not  been  tried  at  Morris,  but  at  the 
Gardner  coal  shaft  the  manufacture  has  been  recently  commenced.  The  fire 
clay,  and  soft  clay  shales  underlying  it,  are  said  to  be  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and 
so  much  of  these  beds  as  may  be  convenient,  in  mining  the  coal,  is  dug  out  and 
used  promiscuously.  Without  thorough  grinding,  therefore,  in  the  pug-mill, 
the  bricks  are  variable  in  character  and  irregular  in  burning. 

Patterns  Clay, — ^The  only  bed  known  and  worked,  is  that  previously  noticed, 
as  occurring  near  the  west  end  of  Goose  lake,  and  extensively  used,  at  Jug- 
town,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  good  grade  of  domestic  earthenware,  together 
with  drain-tile  and  sewer-pipes.  The  bed  consists  of  more  or  less  thoroughly 
decomposed  clay  shale  and  fire  clay  of  the  Coal  Measures,  containing  many 
fragments  of  coal,  thoroughly  mingled,  and  deposited  in  a  low  part  of  the  old 
river  channel,  which  contains  Goose  lake,  by  the  current  of  the  river  which 
formerly  flowed  there.  The  mixed  character  of  the  materials  has  given  much 
trouble  to  the  potters.  The  bed  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  fifteen 
feet. 

Building  Stone. — ^The  only  considerable  source  of  building  stone  in  this 
county  is  Waters's  quarry  of  Trenton  limestone,  in  Saratoga,  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  Morris.  This  yields  an  abundance  of  a  light  gray  or  drab,  massive 
limestone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  for  foundation  walls,  and  in  a  few 
oases  also  for  the  superstructures.  It  appears  fitted  to  stand  the  weather  as 
well  as  any  ordinary  stone.     It  is  said  to  dress  well. 

The  Cincinnati  group,  along  the  AuSable  creek,  near  the  county  line,  yields 
small  quantities  of  stone  for  wells  and  foundations,  but  nothing  suitable  for  su- 
perstructures. Beds  of  the  same  group  upon  the  northern  side  of  Goose  Lake, 
have  been  quarried  slightly,  for  similar  purposes. 

Upon  the  bank  of  Waupecan  creek,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18, 
township  33  north,  range  7  east,  Mr.  Starr  has  quarried  small  quantities  of  a 
very  solid  limestone.  No.  6,  of  the  Waupecan  section,  as  given  above. 

A  sandstone,  representing  Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  same  section,  has  been  quar- 
ried to  some  extent  for  foundations,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  at  Hog- 
grove  quarry,  and  has  given  good  satisfaction  ;  though  where  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  crumbles  rapidly.  The  same  defect  exists  in  the  sandstone  of  Pine 
Bluff. 
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All  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  however,  can  be  readily  supplied  i&om  the 
neighboring  quarries  of  Joliet. 

Lime, — The  limestone  of  Waters's  quarry  is  burned  for  lime  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  is  said  to  furnish  a  very  good  article,  though  care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  from  the  kiln  the  more  ferruginous  layers. 

Hydraulic  Lime. — The  only  hydraulic  limestone  found  in  the  county  occurs 
in  nodules  along  the  Kankakee,  and  in  very  small  quantity.  The  abundant 
supply  of  this  material  from  LaSalle  county,  makes  these  deposits  valueless. 

Builder's  Sand  can  be  obtained  in  limitless  quantities  from  the  sand  ridges 
of  the  river  valley.  From  one  of  these  ridges,  about  one  mile  south  of  Morris, 
large  quantities  of  road  gravel  are  also  obtained. 

L-on  Ore, — ^The  ironstone  nodules  (carbonate  of  iron)  of  the  Mazon  andWau- 
pecan,  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  a  furnace  ;  and  the  bog-ore,  no- 
ticed near  Waters's  limestone  quarry,  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  either  quan- 
tity or  quality. 

Water, — In  a  dry  season,  large  portions  of  this  county  are  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water.  In  ordinary  seasons,  wells  running  ten  or  fifteen  feet  into 
the  top  of  the  Drift,  supply  all  needs;  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
reliable  wells  can  be  obtained  only  by  passing  through  the  boulder  clay  to  the 
underlying  quicksand.  The  lower  seam  of  coal  is  everywhere  accompanied  by 
an  abundance  of  water,  which  is  pure  and  good,  until  the  working  of  the  coal 
exposes  the  accompanying  pyrite  to  decomposition.  A  well  recently  bored  at 
the  tile  factory  in  Jugtown,  struck  the  coal  at  about  thirty  feet,  and  gave  exit 
to  a  strong  stream  of  water  highly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Small 
springs  of  similar  character  are  said  to  accompany  the  supposed  line  of  outcrop 
of  this  coal  seam,  along  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace,  from  Mazon  creek  nearly 
to  the  Morris  bridge.  A  very  strong  spring  of  this  character  flows  from  be- 
neath the  Drift  gravel,  over  the  black  shale,  No.  3,  of  the  Upper  Mazon  section, 
in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6,  township  32  north,  range  8  east,  leaving 
a  heavy  white  deposit  of  sulphur  on  the  surface  of  the  shale. 

The  artesian  boring  of  Mr.  Samuel  Holderman,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  3,  township  33  north,  range  8  east,  brings  to  the  surface  a  small,  but 
constant  supply  of  slightly  sulphurous  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Tren- 
ton limestone,  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  Mr. 
John  Holderman's  well,  on  section  18,  of  the  same  township,  has  met  with  no 
flowing  water  at  325  feet,  after  penetrating  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  more  recent  successful  boring  at  Morris,  shows 
that  this  limestone  is  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and  that  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  in  LaSalle,  to  the  west,  and  Will,  to  the  east,  the  underlying  St.  Peters 
sandstone  is  full  of  pure  water,  which  is  ready  to  flow  to  the  surface  wherever 
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it  is  tapped.  This  abundant  supply  can  be  reached  anywhere  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  at  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  southern  part,  at 
probably  nowhere  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  and  in  part  of  it,  much  less 
than  that.  Any  one  boring  for  this  in  the  prairie,  where  drainage  cannot 
readily  be  had  in  eyery  direction,  should  be  careful  to  so  locate  his  well  as  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  certain  residents  of  Iroquois  county,  who  have  allowed  the 
surplus  water  of  their  wells  to  saturate  the  soil  of  their  orchards,  and  so  drown 
their  trees. 

^'  Gas ''  wells  in  the  boulder  clay  are  known  at  two  localities.  Near  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  3,  township  32  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  Whitton's 
well,  at  twenty  feet,  gave  off  so  much  carbonic  aoid  as  to  prevent  farther  exca- 
vations.  Probably  this  flowed  from  some  ancient  soil,  like  the  muck  beds  en- 
countered in  Livingston,  Champaign  and  McLean  counties.  On  section  35, 
township  34  north,  range  6  east,  Mr.  CassePs  well,  at  forty-seven  feet,  gave  off 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  with  so  much  noise  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  blaze  "  as  high  as  the  house,"  for  some 
fifteen  minutes  after  being  approached  with  a  lighted  caudle.  The  gas  still 
flows  freely,  though  it  is  several  years  since  the  well  was  dug,  and  a  wagon- 
load  of  gravel  has  been  thrown  in  to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  water,  which  was  at 
first  filled  with  quicksand,  brought  up  by  the  ebullition  of  the  gas.  Similar 
phenomena  have  been  observed  in  wells  recently  dug,  about  a  half  a  mile  far- 
ther south.  Near  the  south  line  of  section  22,  in  the  same  township,  on  land 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hodge,  is  a  large  spring  which  constantly  gives  off  bubbles  of 
this  gas.  Springs  of  this  ch&racter  have  been  found  by  Capt.  H.  C.  Freeman, 
to  accompany  the  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  of  coal,  in  the  adjoining  part  of 
LaSalle  county,  and  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  partially  indicating  the 
coal  outline  here,  where  the  depth  of  the  Drift  prevents  actual  observation  of 
its  position. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WILL  COUNTY. 

Will  coanty  is  boanded  on  the  north  by  Cook,  on  the  west  by  Kendall  and 
Grundy,  on  the  south  by  Kankakee,  and  on  the  east  by  Kankakee  and  Cook 
counties,  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  form  is  yery  irregular,  its  length,  from 
north  to  south,  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  miles^  and  its  breadth  from 
twelve  to  nearly  thirty  miles.  It  includes  twenty-three  entire  townships,  and 
two  fractional  townships  along  the  State  line,  the  whole  amounting  to  some- 
thing over  eight  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

This  county  probably  exhibits  as  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface  as  any 
portion  of  the  State  of  equal  extent.  Through  its  western  half  flow  the  Dcs- 
plaines  and  DuPage  rivers,  with  wide  bottoms,  subject  to  annual  overflows, 
and  underlaid,  at  no  great  depth,  through  nearly  their  whole  extent, 
with  beds  of  limestone,  which  two  causes  combine  to  make  these  bottoms 
exceedingly  fertile,  wherever  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  give  holding-ground 
for  crops. 

The  banks  of  these  rivers,  with  those  of  the  Kankakee,  which  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  being  largely  composed  of  decayed  limestone 
ledges,  and  banks  of  limestone  gravel,  furnish  many  fine  localities  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crape  and  other  fruits,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Daniels,  R.  H.  Waterman, 
and  others,  are  already  engaged  in  grape  culture,  near  Wilmington,  with  very 
flattering  success. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  with  some  consider- 
able stretches  of  small  timber  in  its  northern  portion,  where  the  high  land  of 
this  part  of  the  county  begins  to  slope  off  toward  Lake  Michigan.  The  ridges 
are  mainly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  give  good  drainage  to  the  com* 
paratively  thin  covering  of  brown  loam,  and  favors  wheat  and  other  small 
grains,  while  the  intermediate  stretches  of  lower  ground  possess  a  heavy  black 
mucky  soil,  underlaid  by  day,  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  corn. 

The  southwestern  eomer  of  the  county^  below  the  Kankakee,  is  a  level 
prairie,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  Grand  Prairie,  and  possesses  the  usual 
heavy,  rich,  black  muck,  which  produces  such  immense  crops  of  corn.    Con- 
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Tho  Schoonmaker  coal  is  locally  ten  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  at  no  place  in 
the  workings  is  it  less  than  eight  feet  thick.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  overlaid 
directly  by  brown  and  drab  alluvial  clays ;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
roof  rock,  the  upper  layers  of  the  coal  are  left  in  place,  the  workings  nowhere 
much  exceeding  six  feet  in  hight.  The  upper  and  lower  benches  are  of  clean 
cubical  coal  ]  while  the  central  portion  has  a  very  irregular  fracture,  and  pow- 
ders readily.  As  a  whole,  the  coal  is  impure,  containing  disseminated  pyrite 
and  partings  of  calcite,  and  yielding  a  very  large  proportion  of  ash.  Certain 
portions  of  the  bed  are  quite  free  from  all  these  objections;  but,  here  as  else- 
where, no  pains  has  ever  been  taken  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
the  mine  has  consequently  a  bad  reputation,  though  what  is  dug  still  finds  a 
ready  market.  The  floor  of  this  mine  is  composed  of  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
fire  clay,  resting  upon  a  thin  bedded,  fissile,  carbonaceous,  micaceous  sandstone, 
which  has  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  in  the  sump. 

This  seam  is  evidently  the  equivalent  and  continuation  of  the  ten-inch  seam 
of  coal,  accompanied  by  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  coaly  shale  and  shaly  sand- 
stone, which  outcrops  on  the  bluff  of  the  Kankakee,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  the  mine,  in  the  edge  of  Grundy  county.  Above  the  mine,  in 
section  8  of  the  same  township,  this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  is  said  to  be  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  floor  of  a  few  inches 
of  fire  clay  resting  upon  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  coal 
is  here,  of  course,  greatly  deteriorated  by  exposure ;  but  it  is  considerably  used 
by  the  neighboring  farmers.  This  was  the  first  coal  known  in  all  this  region, 
and  has  been  worked  more  or  less  since  a  very  early  date  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country.  At  Schoonmaker 's  ford,  on  the  county  line,  this  seam  is  recog- 
nized in  a  band  of  rotton  coaly  shale  at  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  is  underlaid 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  ferruginous  and  micaceous  shaly  sandstone, 
accompanied  by  concretionary  nodules,  which  sometimes  contain  fragmentary 
remains  of  Lepidodendron  and  other  plants.  A  short  distance  below  the  ford, 
we  find  this  sandstone  resting  upon  a  few  feet  of  olive  and  ash-colored  shales, 
which,  in  turn,  rest  upon  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group.  Where 
this  seam  has  been  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  four  or  five  feet  of  blue  clay 
shale,  with  fossil  ferns,  have  been  reported  as  resting  upon  it,  in  some  cases; 
but,  below  the  county  line,  it  is  overlaid  only  by  a  thin  bed  of  purplish  shaly 
clay;  entirely  destitute  of  fossils. 

The  extent  of  this  bed  is  supposed  to  be  very  limited,  as  borings  made  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  shaft,  on  the  southward  and  eastward,  have  failed  to  find  it  or 
its  equivalent,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  extend  far  north 
of  the  river.  The  underlying  shaly  sandstone  has  been  met  with  in  small 
patches  as  far  north  as  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  34  north, 
range  9  east,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  indications  of  ooal.     Along  the  Des- 
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Plain es,  below  this  point,  the  sandstone  lies  partly  upon  the  bottom  beds  of  the 
Niagara  limestone,  partly  upon  the  green  shales  at  the  top  of  the  Cincinnati 
group.  It  here  contains  some  remains  of  trees,  one  of  which,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long,  has  been  mentioned  by  Sohoonmaker  as  a  tree  of  ^'  black  walnut," 
which  in  color  it  very  much  resembles. 

Above  the  feeder  dam  on  the  Kankakee,  coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek ;  but,  at  Mr.  Mellai's 
place  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  bluff  is  composed  of  dark  colored  shales,  partly 
sandy,  partly  calcareous,  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  between  which 
and  the  Niagara  limestone  quarried  on  the  other  bank,  there  is  certainly  no 
place  for  any  regular  deposit  of  coal. 

As  I  have  been  unable  to  connect  the  foregoing  section  with  any  outcrop 
whose  position  is  known,  and  in  the  absence  of  characteristic  fossils,  I  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty,  its  relation  to  the  other  Coal  Measure  rocks  of  this 
county ;  but  it  probably  belongs  below  them,  and  its  equivalent  should  be 
found  by  boring  below  the  level  of  the  main  seam  at  points  further  south. 
However,  as  the  seam  is  so  variable  within  the  small  space  over  which  we  have 
recognized  it,  there  would  be  no  certainty,  in  fact,  very  little  probability,  of  its 
yielding  any  paying  quantity  of  coal  at  any  given  locality.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, encourage  the  hopes  which  some  persons  entertain,  of  finding  another 
seam  of  coal,  by  boring  in  the  bottom  of  the  present  workings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  finding  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  believe  that  no  borings  have  been  made  on  the  west 
side  of  this  mine,  between  it  and  the  strippings  southeast  of  Goose  lake,  the 
coal  at  which  latter  point  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  main  seam,  although 
its  characters  are  very  unusual,  I  cannot  assei't  that  this  is  not  also  a  continu- 
ation of  the  same  seam,  which  owes  its  irregularities  to  its  position  upon  the 
extreme  border  of  the  basin. 

The  southwest  corner  of  this  county  is  full  of  shafts,  varying  from  twenty 
to  seventy  feet  in  depth,  by  which  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  reached,  and  from 
which,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  sent  to  market. 

This  seam  varies  from  two  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  pos- 
sesses various  characters,  according  to  location.  Some  portions  yield  a  very 
pure  coal,  fit  for  blacksmithing,  while  others  yield  a  very  impure  article,  con- 
taining much  pyrite  and  flakes  of  calcite.  '  Some  parts  contain  these  impurities 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the  whole  mass ;  and  in  others  we  find 
them  concentrated  in  certain  benches  of  the  seam,  or  even  compacted  into  one 
or  more  thin  bands  which  can  readily  be  removed  in  mining.  As  a  whole,  this 
seam  yields  a  good  coal  for  steam  purposes. 
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Lying  so  near  the  border  of  the  basin,  this  seam,  as  well  as  the  one  previous! j 
treated  of,  has  su£fered,  more  or  less,  from  local  displacement,  besides  having 
been  deposited  upon  a  surface  originally  irregular.  This  has  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  irregular^^  thickness,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  its  variable 
character.  Where, the  bed  lies  upon  a  sloping  floor,  a  large  part  of  the  impuri- 
ties, especially  the  sulphid  of  iron  (pyrite),  seems  to  have  settled  away  by 
gravity  and  to  have  accumulated  in  the  lower  portions,  leaving  the  upper  part 
comparatively  pure. 

This  irregularity  of  bottom  prevents  any  regularity  in  the  depth  of  shafts, 
and  80  prevents  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  dip,  the  general  direction  of  which 
is  toward  the  southwest.  It  also  prevents  any  certainty  as  to  the  exact  line  of 
outcrop;  since,  from  it,  we  may  reasonably  predicate  the  probable  existence 
of  outlying  patches,  separated  from  the  main  bed  by  portions  of  barren 
strata.  Such  will  probably  be  found,  when  more  borings  shall  be  made  beyond 
what  is  now  accounted  the  boundary  of  the  coal  area.  These  patches,  however, 
are  likely  to  be  small,  and  would  not  warrant  any  great  outlay  in  searching  for 
them,  especially  while  so  large  a  portion  of  territory  known  to  be  underlaid  by 
coal  remains  undeveloped. 

So  far  as  is  yet  indicated  by  borings,  the  outcrop  of  this  is  essentially  as  fol- 
lows: Entering  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  town  33 
north,  range  9  east,  it  passes  diagonally  to  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  this 
section ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  east  lino  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 31,  and  eastward  to  the  same  point  in  section  83;  thence  diagonally  to  the 
center  of  the  north  lino  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  3,  township  32 ; 
thence  southwest  to  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  the  same  section,  and  to  cen- 
ter of  south  line  of  section  4;  thence  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  9,  and 
in  nearly  the  same  course  to  the  center  of  section  20 ;  thence  due  south  into 
Kankakee  county.  The  last  three  or  four  miles  of  this  line  are  determined 
with  less  accuracy  than  the  upper  portion,  since  fewer  borings  have  been  made 
in  that  part  of  the  county. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  line  of  outcrop,  borers  have  often  been  encouraged 
by  finding  beds  of  soft  clay  shale — "  soapstone" — corresponding  in  general  char- 
acter with  that  which  overlies  the  coal;  but,  so  far  as  T  can  learn,  none  of  those 
lower  beds  contain  any  of  the  nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron,  often  containing 
vegetable  or  animal  remains,  which  characterize  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  shale 
immediately  on  top  of  the  coal,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  probably  be- 
long to  the  underlying  Cincinnati  group,  the  Niagara  limestone  being  absent 
from  this  part  of  the  county. 

The  overlying  shales  are  of  very  variable  thickness,  and  are  often  accompa- 
nied by  bands,  and  occasionally  by  thick  beds  of  sandstone.     I  am  indebted  to 
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Mr.  Andrew  Binney,  of  Braidwood,  for  the  following  section  of  the  Eagle  shaft, 
on  the  southeast  quarter  pf  section  8^  township  32  north,  range  9  east : 

FEET.    IN. 

Soil  and  Drift 22       6  ' 

Sandstone, — water-bearing 24 

Clay  shale, — "8oapstone" ^ 27       6 

Coal 2  ft  10  in.  to    3     10 

Fire  clay 7  to  8 

Coarse,  porous,  water-bearing  sandstone 12 

Fire  clay 3 

Coarse  sandstone 6 

Greenish  fire  clay 16 

The  section  below  the  coal  was  obtained  while  boring  in  search  of  another 
seam.  I  have  suspected  that  the  '^greenish  fire  claj/'  at  the  foot  of  the  section, 
may  be  the  green  shaly  clay  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  but  have,  at  present,  no 
means  of  deciding  the  matter. 

From  other  deep  borings  in  this  district,  I  have  been,  unable  to  get  any  accu- 
rate measurements.  I  understand,  however,  that  at  Keeversville,  on  the  west 
half  of  section  5,  in  the  same  township,  several  openings  have  found  a  portion 
of  the  main  seam,  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  separated 
from  its  lower  side  by  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  itself  still  over- 
laid by  fire  clay.  At  Cadysville,  in  the  east  half  of  section  5,  Mr.  Wm.  Henne- 
bury  has  bored,  and  reports  the  seams  split  into  two  or  three  portions,  each  of 
workable  thickness.  A  company  of  miners  was  preparing  to  sink  a  shaft  at 
this  spot,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  success  they 
had. 

The  soflb,  shaly  sandstones  along  the  Kankakee,  above  Wilmington,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  are  really  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  and  will  be  noticed  under  that  head. 

Niagara  Limestone, — The  Sub-carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  being  en- 
tirely wanting  in  this  part  of  the  State,  we  find  the  Niagara  group  appearing 
next  in  order.  The  limestones  of  this  group  underlie  fully  four-fifths  of  the 
area  of  the  county,  but  the  outcrops  are  somewhat  limited,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  extent  of  the  Alluvial  and  Drift  deposits.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
very  accurate  estimate  of  the  beds  exposed,  because  the  outcrops  are  so  discon- 
nected ;  but  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  two  hundred  feet. 

I  choose  to  consider  as  the  uppermost  beds,  those  thin-bedded  but  compact 
layers  which  are  slightly  exposed  near  the  center  of  the  south  half  and  on  the 
west  line  of  section  13,  and  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  35 
north,  range  1 1  east.  The  outcrop  at  these  points  is  inconspicuous,  and  has  never 
been  developed.  It  could  probably  be  made  to  yield  a  sufficient  supply  for  all 
local  uses. 
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Probably  near  the  same  level,  possibly  a  little  higher,  belong  the  loose,  yescu- 
lar  layers  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  creek,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  section  8, 
town  34  north,  range  11  east.  The  rock  is  not  such  as  to  invite  quarrymen, 
but  a  local  supply,  for  fences,  wells  and  underpinning,  can  be  drawn  from  near 
the  west  line  of  section  19,  of  this  township,  and  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
13,  in  the  adjoining  township  ;  and  more  extensive  quarrying  in  the  low  ground 
would,  undoubtedly,  develop  beds  of  fair  building  stone.  At  present,  this  is 
hauled  either  from  the  Jackson  quarries,  near  the  center  of  section  15,  town- 
ship 34  north,  range  10  east,  or  from  those  at  Joliet. 

The  beds  which  form  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  DesPlaines,  at  and  near 
Lockport,  belong  at  and  below  this  level.  Opposite  Lockport,  the  bluff  shows,  at 
intervals,  from  fifly  to  sixty  feet  of  these  beds,  which  are  mostly  thin,  and  more 
or  less  vesicular,  containing  imperfect  impressions  of  fossils.  The  upper  part 
of  these  beds  is  passed  over  in  going  east  from  Lockport,  and  the  fragments  loose 
in  the  soil  indicate  that  they  lie  not  far  below  the  surface ;  but  the  only  outcrop 
seen  is  in  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  2,' town- 
ship 36  north,  range  11  east.  At  several  points,  these  beds  are  used  for  lime, 
and  yield  a  very  fair  article.  The  lower  part  of  these  beds  contain  several  lay- 
ers of  chert  nodules,  oflen  accompanied  by  a  chalky  substance.  (Messrs.  A. 
Hyatt  and  E.  Bicknell,  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.,  have, 
at  my  request,  examined  portions  of  these  cherts,  microscopically,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  succeeded  in  finding  any  organisms  except  sponge-spicula.)  These  flinty 
layers  form  a  ready  means  of  determining  a  general  equivalence  of  level,  though 
they  extend  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  rock,  which  varies  in  amount 
at  different  localities.  I  consider  them  sufficient,  however,  to  synchronize  with 
these  beds  those  that  are  quarried  extensively  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  11,  township  36  north,  range  9  east. 
Here  I  include,  also,  the  beds  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  section  26,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  township  37  north,  range 
9  east. 

The  top  of  the  quarry,  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11  of  the  last 
named  township,  belongs  at  the  bottom  of  the  foregoing  beds,  while  the  lower 
part  of  it  reaches  the  solid  blue  quarry  rock  which  lies  next  below.  Some 
thin  beds  of  this  rock  have  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  southwest 
quarter  of  section  31,  township  36  north,  range  10  east.  Its  lower  portion 
underlies  the  DesPlaines  valley,  from  the  county  line  to  below  Lockport,  and 
furnishes  the  quarries  so  extensively  worked  between  Lockport  and  Joliet. 
The  Jackson  quarries,  before  mentioned,  are  at  nearly  the  same  level.  These 
beds  are  also  extensively  quarried  in  "Twelve-mile  Grove,"  near  the  center  of 
section  10,  township  33  north,  range  11  east,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  is 
seen  in  the  bottom  of  Forked  creek,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section  21  of 
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the  same  township.  The  rock  of  this  division  is  a  hard,  fine  grained,  compact 
limestone,  with  comparatively  few  fossils ;  though  some  of  the  beds  furnish 
fine  large  specimens  of  Orthoceras,  C^rtocercu,  etc.  In  these  beds,  also,  we 
frequently  find  layers  filled  with  the  wood-like  markings  known  as  lignilites  or 
stylolites.  Through  the  whole  of  this  division,  we  find  more  or  less  partings 
of  greenish  clay,  which  upon  long  exposure,  ultimately  develop  seams,  even  in 
those  beds  which,  when  freshly  quarried,  appear  the  most  solid.  The  amount 
of  this  material  increases  rapidly  as  we  appr<^ach  the  base  of  this  group  in  its 
southern  extension,  indicating  that  the  conditions  which  produced  a  deposit 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  it  in  the  Cincinnati  epoch,  continued,  though  with 
less  intensity,  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  fauna  which  characterized  the 
Niagara  period. 

The  bottom  division  of  this  group  contains  beds  of  very  various  characters. 
Near  Grinton's  mill,  the  beds  are  partly  cellular,  partly  quite  compact,  partly 
nearly  a  pure  drab  limestone,  partly  a  sofl  buff,  impure  limestone,  in  character 
approaching  the  underlying  beds  of  the  Cincinnati  group. 

At  and  below  JoHet,  they  are  nearer  the  upper  beds  in  material,  and  fur- 
nish some  fair  building  stone,  but  they  are  still  quite  cellular,  and  contain  more 
of  the  greenish  clay  partings.  They  retain  this  character,  the  thin  layers 
becoming  more  compact  in  structure,  but  separating  more  readily,  as  we  pass  to 
the  southward  of  Channahon,  and  across  to  the  Kankakee.  Here,  they  retain 
their  later  character  until  we  pass  Wilmington ;  but,  near  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  county,  they  again  become  more  porous  and  impure.  This  change  of 
character  is  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  at  and  near  Grin- 
ton,  these  beds  rest  upon  the  shaly  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati 
group,  which  thin  out  toward  the  southwest,  and  finally  disappear  entirely, 
leaving  the  Niagara  beds,  from  above  Wilmington  to  opposite  Channahon, 
resting  directly  upon  the  underlying  green  shales. 

At  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek,  three  miles  below  Wilmington,  one  of  the 
lowest  beds  of  this  group  has  furnished  large  slabs  covered  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Pentamerua  ohhnguSf  which  is,  in  New  York,  characteristic  of  the 
Clinton  group,  but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  any  corresponding  division  of 
the  rocks  in  this  region.  The  Orthis  hilohus  occurs  in  the  corresponding  beds 
near  Channahon,  and  Stromatapora,  and  other  Niagara  corals  are  not  rare  in 
the  bottom  layers  of  the  quarries  east  of  Wilmington. 

As  a  summary  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  I  offer  the  following  general 
section : 


Thin  bedded,  coarse,  rather  yesicular  beds 75 

Irregularly  bedded  limestone,  with  bands  of  chert 40 

Blue  quarry  stone,  weathering  buff,  heavy  bedded 50 

Thin  bedded,  compact  to  porous,  parting  readily 40 
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The  outline  of  this  group  is  nearly  as  follows:     Entering  the  county  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  it  runs  nearly  south- 
east to  near  the  south  east  corner  of  section  24,  and  includes  the  larger  part  of 
section  30  township  35  north,  range  10  east ;  here,  it  crosses  the  DesPlaines, 
and  follows  down  its  south  bank,  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  as  far  as  to  the  center 
of  section  29,  township  34  north,  range  9  east;  here,  it  passes  under  the  shaly 
sandstone  of  the  Goal  Measures  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  accompanies 
their  outcrop  up  the  *'  Gut-off''  to  the  Kankakee,  which  it  follows,  with  only  a 
small  show  upon  the  south  bank,  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek;  here  it  bears 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  passes  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming- 
ton, turning  south  through  section  31,  township  33  north,  range  10  east,  and 
following  the  north  bank  of  Forked  creek  to  the  middle  of  section  17,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  10  east;  hero  it  crosses,  and  strikes  the  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  in  section  20,  and  follows  it  westward  through  the  county.  Forked 
creek  and  its  cut-off  also  inclose  an  island  of  this  group,  which  occupies  con- 
siderable portions  of  sections  7  and  18,  township  32  north,  range  lOeast.'   This 
group  also  appears  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  below  the 
county  line. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  toward  the  northeast,  but  there  are  every- 
where so  great  local  variations,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  that  any  at  tempt 
to  indicate  them  by  figures  would  be  fruitless.  This  has  probably  resulted,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  softness  of  the  underlying  beds. 

Cincinnati  Group. — The  rocks  of  this  group,  in  Will  county,  consist  of  buff 
shaly  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones,  with  pyrite  and  some  chert,  a 
heavy  bed  of  green  shaly  clay,  and  blue  shaly  limestones  with  some  petroleum. 

The  bottom  beds  at  Grinton's  mill  probably  belong  to  this  group,  but,  at 
this  locality,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara  approach  so  closely  in  character  to 
the  upper  beds  of  this  group,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  division  with 
certainty.  One  mile  down  the  DuPage,  however,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  undoubted 
Gincinnati  group.  The  beds  here  are  light  buff,  porous,  magnesian  limestones, 
with  bands  of  chert  nodules.  A  small  Loxonema  in  the  chert  was  the  only 
fossil  observed.  The  section  exposed  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  half  of  section  5,  township  34  north,  range  9 
east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thin-bedded  buff  limestone  with  sandy  partings, 
probably  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  above  section,  have  been 
quarried  to  a  small  extent  in  a  hill  side.  A  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  south 
half  of  section  33.  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
thin-bedded  argillaceous  limestone,  with  many  of  the  common  fossils  of  this 
group,  form  the  low  bank  of  the  DuPage.    These  beds  underlie  those  before 
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mentioned,  and  are  probably  equivalent  to  the  middle  of  the  Rook  run 
section. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  near  the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  35 
north,  range  9  east,  considerable  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  It  is 
a  thin-bedded,  very  argillaceous  limestone,  originally  blue,  but  weathering  first 
rusty  and  then  light-drab,  with  bands  of  chert  near  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  scattered  through  the  whole  mass.  Fossils  are  abundant, 
but  rather  fragmentary,  including  Orthocerata,  various  brachiopods,  a  few 
trilobites,  and  some  fucoidal  markings.  The  thickness  exposed  is  nearly  forty 
feet. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  DesPlaines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  34  north,  range  9  east,  we  find  these  beds  of  limestone  thinned  out 
to  about  ten  feet,  between  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  underlying  green 
shale.  They  here  contain  an  abundance  of  Petraia  and  Orthts^  with  an  occa- 
sional CcUymeney  and  one  or  two  other  forms.  No  equivalent  of  these  beds 
has  been  recognized  upon  the  Kankakee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented among  the  buff  limestones  of  this  group,  near  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  county. 

The  bed  of  green  shaly  clay  which  forms  the  middle  division  of  this  group 
in  this  county,  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  fine-grained  clay,  with  no  fossils, 
and  no  impurities  of  any  kind  so  far  as  observed.  Along  the  DesPlaines, 
through  the  east  half  of  township  34  north,  range  9  east,  this  bed  is  known 
to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
that  on  the  Kankakee,  where  it  is  first  observed  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  on  the  north  bank,  and  thence  accompanies  the  outcrop  of  the 
overlying  Niagara  rocks  up  the  river  to  near  the  county  line,  where  it  dips 
below  the  water  level.  Above  Wilmington,  it  becomes  more  impure,  and 
somewhat  thinner. 

Below  this  bed,  along  the  Kankakee,  especially  near  and  on  the  banks  of 
Horse  creek,  there  is  a  considerable  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet  of  drab  and 
greenish  shaly  sandstones,  rather  irregularly  bedded,  and  showing  fucoidal 
markings.  The  same  beds,  of  a  locally  different  character,  are  exposed  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kankakee,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek.  From  near  the  top  of  this  bed,  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  place,  on  section  13,  township  32  north,  range  10  east,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  reported  section  : 

RET.     IN. 

1.  Shalj  sanddtone 60 

2.  Soft  clay  shale,  ("  soapstone  ") 80 

8.    Flinty  sandstone 5        6 

4.  Blue  "  soapstone " 24        6 

5.  Hard  drab  clay  shale 6 

-28 
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The  ''  soapstone  '*  No.  2  of  the  section,  outcrops  along  the  river  hank,  ahout 
two  miles  ahove  Wilmington,  and,  from  its  close  resemhlanco  to  the  hlue  shale 
above  the  main  coal  seam,  has  misled  many  persons  into  the  belief  that  the 
coal  could  be  found  farther  east.  It  was  only  aft«r  repeated  examinations  that 
I  became  satisfied  of  its  true  position. 

The  "  flinty  sandstone,"  No.  3,  is  probably  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pact fragmentary  clinking  limestone  which  shows  a  much  greater  thickness  at 
its  outcrop  near  Wilmington.  This  lower  division  of  the  group  there  consists 
of  light  blue  shaly  limestones,  with  occasional  bands  of  these  compact  layers, 
fitted  for  underpinnings,  but  rarely  furnishing  material  suitable  for  superstruc- 
tures. Its  outcrop  is  very  limited,  being  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
Kankakee,  between  the  mouth  of  Forked  creek  and  the  ford  near  the  north 
line  of  section  12,  township  32  north,  range  9  east,  and  the  banks  of  Forked 
creek  below  the  '^  county  road "  running  east  from  Wilmington.  Over  all  this 
outcrop,  the  beds  are  crowded  with  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  group,  such  as 
Rhynchonella  capax^  R,  hemiplicata,  Ortkis  lynx,  0.  suhquadrata,  Lepfaena 
sericea^  Strophomena  altemcUa,  Orthoceratay  Teniaculttes,  corals,  bryosoa  and 
crinoidal  fragments,  with  occasionally  fine  fragments  of  trilobites. 

A  boring  upon  the  island,  at  Wilmington,  gave  the  following  section : 

FEST. 

Blue  sholy  limestone 15 

Hard,  gritty  rock,  in  thin  layers 16 

Dark  clay  shale,  with  pockets  of  petroleum 70 

Petroleum  is  also  found  filling  cavities  in  the  overlying  beds  of  more  com- 
pact limestone,  which  outcrop  farther  up  the  river,  and  add  probably  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  to  the  foregoing  section.  These  beds  also  frequently  contain 
cavities  lined  with  very  pretty  crystals  of  the  *'  dose  tooth  spar "  variety  of 
calcite.  The  limestone  itself  is  composed  of  comminuted  shells  and  crinoidS| 
and  yields  few  fossils  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Jason  Franklin  reports  the  following  as  the  section  found  in  his  "  oil- 
well/'  in  the  south  half  of  section  23,  township  32  north,  range  10  east : 

FXKT. 

Sandstone 16 

Clay  shale,  with  harder  bands 116 

Yellow  and  white  sandstone 6 

Blue  sandstone. 100 

Blue  sandstone,  with  pyrite S8 

As  no  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  elsewhere  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
beds  of  this  section,  and  as  the  upper  fifteen  feet  are  evidently  the  rotten  beds 
of  magnesian  limestone  which  form  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  this 
region,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  lower  beds  are  also  limestone.  If  this 
is  true,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  of  "  clay  shale,  with  harder  bands '' 
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will  correspond  with  the  two  upper  diviBioDS  of  the*  CincinQati  group,  as 
above  given;  the  one  hundred  and  five  feet  of  "  sandstones/' the  lower  division 
of  this  group,  and  the  thirty-eight  feet  of  pyritous  rock  may  represent  the 
compact  drab  limestone,  sometimes  pyritous,  of  the  Trenton  group,  the  top 
layers  of  which  are  quarried  in  Saratoga,  four  miles  northeast  of  Morris,  in 
Grundy  county.  The  whole  section,  however,  is  liable  to  error,  having  been 
made  by  an  inexperienced  borer.  I  give  it  as  the  only  indication,  however 
imperfect,  of  the  underlying  beds  in  this  part  of  the  county,  with  the  cxcep* 
tion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  boring,  before  given,  which  did  not  reach  so  great  a 
depth. 

SUMMAaY. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  thickness  of  rock  ex- 
posed and  explored  within  the  county : 

FVET. 

Allavial  and  Drift  clays  and  gravels 100  to  150 

Goal  Measure  sandstones  and  shales r 100  "  125 

Niagara  group  limestones 200 

Cincinnati  group  limestones,  shfides  and  clays 220  "  2C0 

Trenton  group  limestones  ? 88  ? 


Economical    Oeol  ogy . 

Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Will  county,  the  first  place  is  naturally 
given  to 

Coal, — Though  the  outcrop  of  the  Coal  Measures  covers  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  area  of  this  county,  yet  the  amount  of  coal  mined  therefrom  is  very 
large. 

NoTK. — During  the  summer  of  1869,  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  at  the  Penitentiary,  near 
Jolict,  and  the  following  section  of  the  bore  has  been  furnished  mc,  through  A.  J.  Matthewson, 
Escj.,  of  Lockport: 

FKIT. 

1.  Rubbish 12 

2.  Chcrty  limestone 16 

3.  Sofl  white  granular  limestone 60 

4.  Coarse  rock,  resembling  Niagara  limestone 279 

5.  Soft  shales  and  clay * 110 

6.  Clear  sharp  sand-rock,  full  of  water 60 


» 


Total 627 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  agree  with  known  outcrops,  or  with  the  facts  ascertained  by 
borings  in  adjacent  counties.  Nowhere  in  this  region,  if  an3rwhere,  is  there  such  a  bed  as 
No.  5  lying  upon  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  of  No.  6.  If  Nos.  4  and  6  could  be  made  to  ex- 
change places,  we  might  suppose  the  279  feet  of  limestone  to  represent  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cincinnati  group  and  the  whole  of  the  Trenton.    There  is  probably  error  in  the  record. 
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Analyses  of  a  few  coals  from  this  county  were  made  some  yean  since,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Reports :  since,  fuller  examinations 
of  the  territory  hare  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  imparities,  such 
as  the  nodules  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  ''  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  some  portions  furnish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal ;  but  no  considerable 
quantity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes. 

Assuming  the  coal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  three  inches,  the  usu>l 
rule  of  estimate  would  give  *  66,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

Building  Stone, — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lockport  make  no  insignificant 
figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
accessible  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnishing  ''  dimension  stone ''  are  now  quarried,  as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
the  quarrymen  down  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
abundant  as  to  make  deeper  exploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
are  quarried,  there  are  several  feet  of  beds,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
of  very  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
worked  back  into  the  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
grained,  clinking,  magnesian  limestone,  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irregularly  through  the  whole  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  ultimately  cause  the  most  solid  layers  to  split  up, 
especially  when  they  are  set  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
^^  ledges  "  of  ten,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
shaly  clay.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  structure  will  sensibly  afiect  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  such  portions  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  outcrop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  described  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  ^^  blue  stone.''  The  difference 
results  from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
disseminated  through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pheric influence.  The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  "  blue 
stone"  which  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  same  beds  are  now  quarried  at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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liogford,  and  some  fine  stone  is  obtained.  Distance  from  railroad  communi- 
cation alone  prevents  the  development  of  qnarries  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Joliet. 

The  Jackson  quarries  are  also  in  nearly  equivalent  beds. 

The  beds  of  this  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  where  exposed  near  the  sur- 
face for  some  time,  yield  flagstones  of  considerable  size ;  but  those  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  group  are  more  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose,  and  have, 
apparently,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  shaly  partings.  This  character 
alone  prevents  some  porti()ns  of  these  lower  beds  from  equaling  the  higher 
ones  for  building  purposes. 

From  the  whole  extent  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group,  small  quantities  of  stone 
are  quarrred  for  fences  and  wells,  and  occasionally  for  buildings ;  but  no  other 
quarries  than  those  above  mentioned  have  assumed  any  considerable  importance 
as  sources  of  regular  supply.  The  quarry  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
township  37  north,  range  9  east,  seems  to  have  reached  the  solid  beds  below  the 
cherty  layers,  and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it 
had  not  been  fully  tested. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group  has  been  quarried  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  local  uses,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  between  Joliet  and  Channahon  ; 
but  the  beds  are  so  shaly  as  to  be  readily  broken  up  by  the  weather,  and  can 
never  furnish  a  reliable  building  stone.  The  limestone  of  the  lower  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occasionally  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  Kankakee,  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  above  Wilmington,  gives  small  quantities  of  a  perma- 
nent but  rather  rough  and  irregular  stone.  It  would  probably  be  worth  more 
for  lime,  if  care  were  taken  to  exclude  the  shaly  portions  of  the  beds. 

Lime  is  burned  at  numerous  points  in  this  county,  the  principal  production 
being  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Niagara  group.  An  impure  article  is  also 
furnished  from  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  at  the  mouth  of 
Forked  creek,  in  Wilmington.  Small  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  have 
been  burned  from  a  bluish  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  the  south 
part  of  Joliet. 

Brick, — With  such  an  abundance  of  building  stone,  comparatively  few  brick 
are  used  in  the  oounty.  The  production  ie  principally  from  the  brown  clay  sub- 
soil, which  is  found  distributed  throughout  the  timbered  portion  of  the  county, 
and,  to  some  extent,  under  the  prairie  soil.  A  few  brick  are  also  made  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  Mt.  Joliet.  The  fire  clays  which  underlie  the  main  coal 
seam,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  county,  are  made  to  yield  a  good  article 
of  brick,  at  Gardner,  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Orundy ;  but  no  use  has  been 
made  of  them  in  Will  county. 

Pottery. — At  Mt.  Joliet,  large  quantities  of  drain-tile  are  manufactured  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  the  neighborhood.     The  green,  shaly  clay,  which  forms  the 
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middle  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  ap- 
pears well  fitted  for  potter's  use,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been 
made  to  utilize  it.  The  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  **  Mound  Compa- 
ny/' with  the  various  beds  of  the  neighborhood,  are  well  summarized  in  the 
following  letter  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  H.  M.  Bannister,  of  the  Survey  : 

Portland,  Oct  6th,  1868. 
H.  M.  Banxistxr,  AuWt  Geoiogiti  of  lUinoi^, 

Dear  Sir:  As  regards  the  Joliet  Mound,  situated  one  and  a-half  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Jolict:  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  width. 
At  its  northeast  extremity  is  solid  limestone  rock,  overlaid  with  a  thin  stratum  of  blue  clay, 
above  which  is  about  twenty  feet  of  fine  gravel,  containing  a  large  per  oentage  of  cement,  and 
many  boulders  of  various  sizes  and  species.  The  rock  dips  toward  the  southwest,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  gravel  pit,  at  or  near  its  extreme  end,  the  gravel  bed  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness in  the  center,  while  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  fine,  blue,  earthem  clay,  six  feet  In  thickness, 
and  remarkably  free  from  stones  and  other  impurities,  though  strongly  impregnated  with  salts 
and  lime,  and  so  solid  as  to  require  a  sharp  pick  to  excavate  it  The  top  of  the  bed  is  strati- 
fied and  colored  with  oxide  of  iron,  producing  a  fine  slip  or  glaze  for  pottery  ware.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  bed  is  solid,  and  rather  an  impure  clay.  The  bed  dips  with  the  rock,  and  in- 
creases in  thickness  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gravel. 

Many  Indian  remains  have  been  exhumed  while  excavating  the  gravel,  and  an  old  flint-lock 
pistol  was  found  ten  feet  in  the  gravel,  while  excavating  the  clay.  I  have  seen  toads  jump  out 
of  the  solid  bank  and  hop  off. 

Under  this  bed  of  clay  are  boulders,  gravel  and  clay,  and  under  that  a  stronger  brown  clay, 
beneath  which  are  strong  evidences  of  the  same  formation  as  that  above  it,  and  then  rock. 

One-half  mile  further  to  the  southwest,  is  Mount  Flat-head,  one  mile  in  length,  one-quarter 
in  width,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  hight,  composed  of  boulders  and  gravel,  with  very  little  ce- 
ment and  no  clay  under  it  The  rock  in  this  mound  dips  in  directly  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  Mount  Joliet, 

The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  is  from  a  ridge  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of 
the  mound,  and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  DesPlaines  valley.  It  is  a  red,  eartbcrn 
clay,  formed  in  cubes,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  a  little  lime  and  some  fine  gravel 
mixed  with  it  (I  found  the  same  bed  at  White  Lake,  Michigan.)  The  bed  is  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  is  a  good,  strong,  earthem  clay,  and  can  be  used  as  a  high-fired  slip  clay,  or  a 
lower  fire  if  a  flux  be  mixed  with  it  Its  formation  is  very  irregular,  as  is  all  that  region. 
Under  it  are  fine,  yellow  and  blue  loams,  and  under  them  gravel  and  boulders  and  tlicn  the  rock. 
Not  one  hundred  feet  from  this  bed  is  one  of  brown  clay,  of  great  depth  and  filled  with  lime 
pebbles.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  whole  ridge  is  similar  to  rolling  prairie,  and  of 
eveiy  species  of  drift.  Two  miles  below  the  mound,  in  a  railroad  cut,  you  will  find  a  bed  of 
hard,  stratified  or  shaly  clay,  brown,  red  and  green,  with  which  we  experimented  largely,  but 
it  was  so  full  of  lime  and  lime-dogs  as  to  be  of  very  little  value,  although  it  stands  a  heavy 
fire  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  gives  way,  and  in  burning  checks  badly  by  fire  and 
air. 

All  down  the  DesPlaines  valley,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  beds  of  the  same  material.  At 
Ghannahon,  on  Mr.  Althowcr's  place,  in  his  low  land,  is  a  bed  of  fine,  greasy,  blue  clay,  which 
is  very  good  for  a  glazing  clay,  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  bed  of  white  marl.  On  the  Rock  Island 
railroad,  near  Mokena,  is  a  bed  of  green  clay,  and  you  will  find  pockets  of  it  in  the  rock  at 
Lockport 

I  know  veiy  little  of  the  Goose  lake  clay,  save  that  they  have  had  great  trouble  with  it    At 
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the  coal  mines  at  Morris,  is  a  species  of  fire  clay,  but  we  did  not  think  much  of  what  we  tested.  - 

On  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  St  Louis  railroad,  between  Willow  Springs  and  Athens,  you  will 

find  white  fire  sand.     There  are  no  valuable  clays  within  sixty  miles  of  Chicago,  and  not  extra 

brick  clays.     Yours  truly,  and  in  haste. 

GEO.  D.  GOODRICH. 

Peat  has  been  fonnd  in  small  patches,  in  some  of  the  swampy  land  near  the 
east  line  of  the  county,  but  no  beds  of  any  importance  have  yet  been  reported. 

Copper, — ^Nuggets  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Drift  of  this 
county,  and  have  caused  occasional  excitements  over  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
copper  mine.  One  was  picked  up  at  Lineburger's  quarry,  near  Wilmington, 
where  it  had  fallen  upon  and  partially  sunk  into  the  decomposed  green,  shaly 
clay  of  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  "  boring  for  copper"  was  seriously  talked 
of,  but  better  counsels  prevailed. 

Iron  Ore  nodules  accompany  the  shales  overlying  the  coal,  but  no  considera- 
ble quantities  are  accessible.  A  small  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was  noticed,  near 
the  saw  mill,  near  the  center  of  the  west  line  of  section  13,  town  35  north,  range 
11  east,  but  no  exploration  has  been  noade  to  ascertain  its  depth  or  exact  extent. 
Considerable  beds  are  known  to  exist  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Indiana,  and  all 
extensive  deposits  will  ultimately  become  valuable  for  use,  in  connection  with 
the  more  compact  and  richer  ores  of  Marquette  and  Missouri. 

Water. — Through  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  a  constant  supply  of  water 
is  not  readily  accessible,  in  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  overlie  the  boulder  clay  and  form  the  high,  rolling  surface 
characteristic  of  this  region.  A  few  springs  reach  the  surface  in  the  timber, 
and  some  of  the  prairie  ponds  retain  their  water  through  the  year ;  but;  in  a  dry 
season,  there  is  often  much  suffering  among  cattle.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no 
wells  have  been  driven  through  the  boulder  clay ;  below  it,  an  unfailing  supply 
could  be  reached,  though,  in  some  places^  the  depth  would  forbid  attempts  to 
raise  it.  The  three  river  valleys  are  mostly  well  watered  by  springs  flowing 
from  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  rook  strata.  All  over  the  DesPlaines  bot- 
toms, wells  are  readily' obtained  at  a  small  depth  in  the  rock,  the  water  of  the 
river  finding  ready  passage  through  the  numerous  crevices  and  worn  passages 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  limestones  exposed,  in  any  degree,  to  water  action. 
The  triangle  between  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Kankakee,  below  the  bluffs  of 
the  second  terrace,  which  run  from  opposite  Channahon  directly  toward  Wil- 
mington, has  comparatively  little  soil  upon  the  rock,  and  much  of  it  is  entirely 
destitute  of  surface  water.  By  penetrating,  however,  the  heavy  beds  of  green, 
shaly  clay,  which  underlies  it,  and  is  here  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  thick, 
an  abundant  and  never-failing  supply  can  be  obtained,  from  the  surface  of  the 
underlying  shaly  limestone. 

The  high  ridge  of  boulder  clay  and  gravel  along  the  western  line  of  the  coun- 
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tjy  above  the  DesPlaines,  has  few  wells  that  do  not  fail  in  a  dry  season.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  that  ridge,  in  section  30  of  Plainfield  township,  as  I  am  in- 
formed bj  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  that  town,  Deacon  Caton  bored  siztj-one  feet 
through  the  boulder  olay,  and  got  water  just  after  striking  the  solid  rock.  I 
do  not  know  the  level  of  the  surface  at  that  point,  but  judge,  from  what  I  know 
of  the  levels  elsewhere  in  that  region,  that  this  well  must  have  reached  as  low 
as  the  lake  level,  and  perhaps  lower. 

In  the  Eagle  shaft,  at  Braidwood  station,  the  coarse  sandstones,  which  accom- 
pany the  Coal  Measure  shales,  yield  a  very  large  amount  of  pure  water,  a  four- 
inch  stream  flowing  constantly  from  the  pumps. 

Through  the  artesian  well  at  Joliet  penitentiary,  water  flows  freely  from  the 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  which  was  struck  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven feet.  The  following  data  will  be  the  means  of  calculating,  approxi- 
mately, the  depth  of  this  bed  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  assuming  that  the 
dip  of  the  sandstone  is  regular  : 


Morris-^-Bection  4,  town.  22  north,  range  7  east 

Joliet —       "      8,     "      85     "          "    10  "     

Feet  above  or 
below  datum. 

Depth  to 
sandstone. 

—56 
—24 

plus  21 

870 
477 
884 

Chicago —  "      9,     "      38     "          "    14  "     

Morris  to  Joliet,  east  80<^  north,  21  miles. 
"       "  Chicago, "   850       "     61     " 

Levels  of  points  in  Will  county,  above  or  below  "  Datum  of  six  feet  below 
the  lowest  registered  water  of  Lake  Michigan,''  as  furnished  by  the  Illinois 
River  Survey,  in  charge  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.: 

FEET. 

DesPlaines  river  (low  water)  at  county  line  above  Lockport plus  12.150 

"  "      "        "      "  Lemont  (Cook  CO.). "    18.796 

"  "      "        "      "Lockport —18.640 

"  "       "        "      below  raiht)ad  bridge  at  Joliet —58.657 

"  "      "        "      mouth  of  Rock  run —71.640 

"  "      "        "      under  Kankakee  feeder  aqueduct — 86.268 

"  «      ♦*        "      atjunction  with  Kankakee —87.809 

Bluffs  at  Lockport,  cast  side,  plus  74.09 ;  west  side,  plus  66.27 
"      "  Lemont,       "      "        "  102.00;     "       "      "    187.20 

Kankakee  river  (low  water),  east  line  Grundy  co — 88.110 

"        "        "        "        head  of  feeder,  below  State  dam —69.688 

"        «        «*        "  "     "      «*       above     "      "    — 69.680 

"        «*        "        "        Prairie  creek. — 68.498 

"        "        "        "        under  road  bridge  at  Wilmington —61.601 

«»        «*        "        "        above  rapids  "        " — ^89.112 

"        "        "        "        east  line  of  Will  CO —27.698 
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FEET. 

*North  of  Momence — Kankakee  and  Will  co.  line plus  128.578 

"     "        "            summit,  or  dividing  ridge "  173.206 

"    "        «            Eagle  lake "  147.582 

"    "        "            waters  of  Plum  creek "  125.280 

"     "         "            yUlageof  Crete "  164.460 

"     "        "            waters  of  Thorn  creek "  126.880 

"    "        "            village  of  Bloom  (Cook  oo.)— Cut-off  railroad "  108.660 

Illinois  Central  railroad— Village  of  Honee "  228.000 

"        "            «          Cook  and  Will  CO.  line "  180.000 

»*        "            "          line  townships  84  and  88 "  200.000 

"        "            "            "    Kankakee  and  Will  co's "  108.000 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacifk;  raihx)ad— Village  of  Hokeua "  142.000 

"        "        "        "        "  «*  DuPage  river —80.000 

"        "        "        «*        "            »*          village  of  Minooka  (Grundy  ca) plus  36.000 

In  tlie  survey  of  this  county,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance 
of  A.  J.  Mathewson,  Esq.,  of  Lockport. 

*0n  a  rather  irregular  line,  varying  from  one  to  two  miles,  east  of  west  line  of  township, 
range  14. 


—29 


CHAPTER    XV. 

KANKAKEE  AND   IROQUOIS    COUNTIES. 

Kankakee  county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Will ;  on  the  west,  by  Grundy 
and  Livingston ;  on  the  south,  by  Ford  and  Iroquois ;  and  on  the  east,  by 
Lake  and  Newton  counties,  of  Indiana.  It  forms  nearly  a  rectangle  of  twenty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  thirty-eight  from  east  to  west ;  but  two 
townships  of  the  northwest  corner  of  this  rectangle  have  been  assigned  to  Will 
county,  thus  reducing  the  area  of  Kankakee  to  about  674  square  miles. 

This  area  is  divided  into  three  unequal  portions  by  the  Kankakee  and  Iro- 
quois rivers,  the  former  of  which  enters  the  county  near  the  middle  of  its  east- 
ern side,  runs  westerly,  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iroquois 
near  the  center  of  the  southern  third  of  the  county,  and  thence  northwest  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  Eockville  township,  whence  it  passes  into  Grundy 
county.  From  near  the  center  of  the  south  line  of  the  county,  the  Iroquois 
flows  in  an  irregular  northerly  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Kankakee,  just 
below  Aroma.  The  Kankakee  is  fordable  at  numerous  points  below  Momence ; 
but  above  the  dam  at  that  place,  it  is  deep,  and  nearly  level  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  S.tate  line,  having  a  fall  of  from  four  to  six  inches  to  the  mile. 
From  Momence  to  Rockville,  its  fall  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  or 
above  five  feet  to  the  mile.  Throughout  this  latter  part  of  its  course,  it  has  a 
rock  bottom,  affording  good  foundations  for  dams,  whether  for  utilizing  the 
water  power,  or  for  purposes  of  navigation.  With  this  latter  point  in  view, 
the  United  States  Government  has  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  which  have 
shown  that,  by  the  construction  of  a  few  dams  and  locks,  this  stream  can,  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  be  made  navigable  from  St.  Joseph's  county,  In- 
diana, to  its  junction  with  the  Illinois.  The  Iroquois  is  rocky  and  shallow 
through  all  of  its  course  within  the  limits  of  this  county,  but,  from  the  county 
line,  it  is  deep  and  still,  and  is  navigable  for  flat-boats,  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
Indiana  line. 

Along  the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kankakee,  its  bottoms  are  narrow, 
and  rocky  bluff-banks  are  quite  frequent,  but,  above  Aroma,  the  bottoms  are 
much  wider,  and  any  rooky  banks  are  of  very  little  hight.    Over  these  bot- 
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toms  are  large  deposits  of  sand ;  and  sand  ridges  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high 
form,  in  many  places,  the  boundaries  of  the  bottoms,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river  valley.  Similar  banks  were  traced  up  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  far  as  Middleport,  in  Iroquois  county,  and  are  said  to  form  its  banks  for 
some  miles  above  the  Indiana  line.  These  banks  were  not  carefully  examined, 
for  want  of  time,  but  I  learn  that  they  contain,  in  many  places,  numerous 
shells  of  Unio^  Paludina^  and  other  forms,  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the 
rivers. 

I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Kankakee  valley  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  an  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  ran  from  its  southern  extremity 
by  the  valley  of  either  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek;  but,  since  I  find  that  the 
sand  ridges  are  continuous  with  those  which  are  so  largely  developed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  and  especially  since  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  the 
learned  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  assures  me,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  no  connection  ever  existed  by  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek 
valley,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  distinct  lake  basin,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  wide  in  its  upper  part,  and  of  as  yet  undetermined  length 
The  sand  ridges,  which  mark  its  outlines,  have  been  traced,  almost  continu. 
ously,  from  the  mouth  of  Waupecan  creek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois, 
nearly  opposite  Morris,  in  Grundy  county,  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana.  I  learn  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Matthewson,  of  Lockpoft, 
who  has  explored  much  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  that  they  continue  over  the 
divide,  and  connect  with  the  sand  ridges  of  the  Wabash  valley.  This,  how- 
ever, unless  the  connecting  portions  are  proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  water 
in  their  present  position,  would  not  prove  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
two  basins,  since  the  wind  often  raises,  upon  lake  shores,  accumulations  of  sand 
to  a  considerable  hight  above  the  water  level,  as  at  Michigan  City,  where  an 
elevation  of  this  sort  has  attained  a  hight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  feet 
above  the  lake;  and  these  connecting  portions  may  have  had  that  origin. 

Along  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad,  the  highest  sand 
beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  were  found  at  forty-five  miles  from  Michi- 
gan City,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Kankakee,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
the  highest  beds  were  found  at  Hog  creek,  twenty-one  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  about  the  same  level.  Above  this  level,  at  both  points,  the  gravel  beds 
of  the  Drift  come  to  t^he  surface,  covered  only  by  the  soil.  Through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  and  the  central  part  of  Benton  county, 
Indiana,  there  is  said  to  be  a  stream  of  boulders,  two  miles  wide,  having  a  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Although  these  must  have  been 
dropped  from  floating  ice,  at  a  time  when  all  this  country  was  under  water,  so 
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that  we  cannot  argue  direotly  from  their  position  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  land  at  a  later  period,  yet  we  may  fairly  infer  that  whatever  channel  then 
existed  probably  had  the  aforesaid  direction ;  and,  since  no  such  depression 
appears  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed  toward  the  southwest,  it  probably  did  exist 
to  the  eastward,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  old  Lake  Kankakee  had  its  out* 
^et  by  the  Wabash,  before  its  waters  began  to  cut  down  the  rocky  barrier 
through  which  they  have  since  exoayated  the  deep  valley  from  Aroma  to  Wil- 
minf^on. 

Though  the  sand  ridges  have  not  been  traced  to  their  limit  on  the  upper 
Iroquois,  yet,  as  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Renssalaer,  only  sixteen  miles  from 
the  southernmost  sand  bed  on  the  L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  R.  R.,  is  said  to  be  only 
thirteen  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  that  bank,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  lake 
must  have  nearly  surrounded  the  high  land  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Kan. 
kakeo  county,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Iroquois.  The  elevation  of  this 
peninsula  is  known  to  me  at  only  one  point,'*'  namely,  at  Morocco,  Newton 
county,  Indiana,  which  Owen  states  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Kankakee  at  Momence. 

The  peninsula  between  old  Lake  Kankakee  and  Lake  Michigan  varies  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles  long.  The 
lowest  measured  point  is  near  Eagle  lake,  in  Will  county,  Illinois,  where  Col. 
Worrairs  surveying  party  found  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
feet  above  the  established  '^  datum  "  of  *'  six  feet  below  the  lowest  registered 
water  of  Lake  Michigan/'  Monee,  a  few  miles  west  of  this  point,  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  above  '*  datum,'*  by  railroad  survey.  It  is 
probable  that  a  much  lower  point  exists  upon  the  '^  divide,"  somewhere  near 
Deep  river  or  Salt  creek,  in  Lake  county,  Indiana.  A  large  sand  ridge  forms 
the  north  shore  of  £ktgle  lake,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
feet  above  "  datum ; "  but  this  is  probably  local,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  ridges  of  the  river  valley. 

Much  of  all  these  sand  accumulations  is  nearly  pure  quartz  grain,  partly 
worn  and  rounded,  as  if  by  long  wear  and  travel ;  while  parts  are  evidently 
merely  the  disintegrated  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures,  not  much  changed 
by  friction. 

For  further  details  of  elevations  and  distances,  I  must  refer  to  the  map 
accompanying  this  report,  for  which  the  survey  is  originally  and  principally 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Mathewson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  canal ;  though  many  levels  have  also  been  added  from  data 
kindly  furnished  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Illinois  River  Survey,  and 

*The  Chicago  and  Danville  Railroad  crosses  this  promontory,  a  short  distance  west  of  the 
State  line ;  but  applications  for  the  profile  of  that  road  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  from  the  publioations  of  Profs.  Bichard 
Owen'*'  and  R.  T.  Brownf ,  and  from  reports  of  railroad  sorveys. 

I  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  regarding  the 
character  and  levels  of  the  country  between  South  Bend  and  Lake  Erie.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  when  that  lako  stood  at  the  level  indicated  by  the 
highest  terrace  upon  its  ancient  shores,  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  its  present  level  (say  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  ocean),  it 
should  have  had  an  outlet  toward  the  west ;  and  this  must  have  been  either 

I 

the  Kankakee  or  the  Wabash.  ' 

The  sloughs  which  lie  between  the  sand  ridges  of  the  old  valley  are  filled 
with  soft  black  muck,  which  is  just  the  material  needed  to  make  these  sandy 
portions  exceedingly  productive ;  when  drained  of  the  surplus  water,  they  are  • 
themselves  unsurpassed  as  corn-land.  In  their  present  condition,  they  would 
appear  to  be  just  the  places  for  the  culture  of  cranberries  for  the  Chicago 
market. 

Upon  tho  bottom  of  Beaver  lake,  just  east  of  the  State  line,  since  it  has 
been  partially  drained,  skeletons  of  Mastodon  and  Bootherium  have  been  found 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Keyier,  of  Momence,  and  others ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
remains  of  these  animals  will  also  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Kankakee 
county. 

Drift  Formation, — ^The  drier  portions  of  the  county,  out  of  the  river  valleys, 
are  mostly  high,  rolling  prairie,  with  a  few  small  groves,  which  shows  but  a 
slight  covering  of  soil  and  thin  clay  subsoil  above  the  gravel  beds  of  tho  Drift. 
At  a  moderate  depth  we  find  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions,  the  tough,  blue 
'*  bouldor-clay,"  which  usually  has,  in  this  region,  a  thickness  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet. 

Whether  there  was  or  not  an  outlet  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
after  the  close  of  the  Drift  period,  there  certainly  was  one  at  that  point  before 
the  Drift  was  deposited.  This  valley,  including  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  niay 
have  been  excavated  by  a  glacier;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  certain,  without  a 
more  extended  examination  of  its  bottom  than  will  probably  ever  be  possible. 
The  depth  of  this  channel,  in  its  northern  part,  is  unknown  ;  its  western  bank 
is  seen  on  the  Kankakee,  just  above  Momence,  where  the  rock  suddenly  breaks 
off,  and  probes  forced  to  considerable  depths  found  no  solid  bottom.  These 
facts  were  ascertained  in  1867,  by  Col.  James  Worrall,  then  of  the  Illinois 
River  Survey,  now  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  also  informs  me  that  the  same 
''  shoulder  "  of  rock  is  found  upon  tho  Calumet,  nearly  due  north  from  Mo- 
mence.    In  this  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  very  solid  rocks,  the  chan- 


*Geology  of  Indiana,  1859-60,  pp.  201-220. 

fProceedings  of  the  Wabash  Academy  of  Science,  IndianapoliB,  1855,  p.  16. 
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Analyses  of  a  few  coals  from  this  county  were  made  some  years  since,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Reports :  since,  fuller  examinations 
of  the  territory  have  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  imparities,  such 
as  the  nodules  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  "  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  some  portions  ^nish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal ;  but  no  considerable 
quantity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes. 

Assuming  the  coal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  three  inches,  the  usu>l 
rule  of  estimate  would  give '66,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

Building  Stone, — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lockport  make  no  insignificant 
figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
accessible  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnishing  ''  dimension  stone  "  are  now  quarried,  as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
the  quarrymen  down  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
abundant  as  to  make  deeper  ezploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
are  quarried,  there  are  several  feet  of  beds,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
of  very  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
worked  back  into  the  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
grained,  clinking,  magnesian  limestone,  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irregularly  through  the  whole  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  ultimately  cause  the  most  solid  layers  to  split  up, 
especially  when  they  are  set  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
<< ledges''  of  ten,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
shaly  clay.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  structure  will  sensibly  afiect  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  such  portions  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  outcrop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  described  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  '<  blue  stone."  The  difference 
results  from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
disseminated  through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pheric influence.  The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  "  blue 
stone"  which  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  same  beds  are  now  quarried  at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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lingford,  and  some  fine  stone  is  obtained.  Distance  from  railroad  oommuni- 
oation  alone  prevents  the  development  of  quarries  of  equal  value  with  those  of 
Joliet. 

The  Jackson  quarries  are  also  in  nearly  equivalent  beds. 

The  beds  of  this  portion  of  the  Niagara  group,  where  exposed  near  the  sur- 
face for  some  time,  yield  flagstones  of  considerable  size ;  but  those  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  group  are  more  extensively  quarried  for  this  purpose,  and  have, 
apparently,  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  the  shaly  partings.  This  character 
alone  prevents  some  portions  of  these  lower  beds  from  equaling  the  higher 
ones  for  building  purposes. 

From  the  whole  extent  of  the  outcrops  of  this  group,  small  quantities  of  stone 
are  quarrred  for  fences  and  wells,  and  occasionally  for  buildings ;  but  no  other 
quarries  than  those  above  mentioned  have  assumed  any  considerable  importance 
as  sources  of  regular  supply.  The  quarry  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
township  37  north,  range  9  east,  seems  to  have  reached  the  solid  beds  below  the 
cherty  layers,  and  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it 
had  not  been  fully  tested. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Cincinnati  group  has  been  quarried  to  a  small  ex- 
tent for  local  uses,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  between  Joliet  and  Channahon  ; 
but  the  beds  are  so  shaly  as  to  be  readily  broken  up  by  the  weather,  and  can 
never  furnish  a  reliable  building  stone.  The  limestone  of  the  lower  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  group,  occasionally  quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  Kankakee,  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  above  Wilmington,  gives  small  quantities  of  a  perma- 
nent but  rather  rough  and  irregular  stone.  It  would  probably  be  worth  more 
for  lime,  if  care  were  taken  to  exclude  the  shaly  portions  of  the  beds. 

lAme  is  burned  at  numerous  points  in  this  county,  the  principal  production 
being  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  Niagara  group.  An  impure  article  is  also 
furnished  from  the  shaly  limestones  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  at  the  mouth  of 
Forked  creek,  in  Wilmington.  Small  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  have 
been  burned  from  a  bluish  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Niagara  group  in  the  south 
part  of  Joliet. 

Brick, — With  such  an  abundance  of  building  stone,  comparatively  few  brick 
are  used  in  the  county.  The  production  ie  principally  from  the  brown  day  sub- 
soil, which  is  found  distributed  throughout  the  timbered  portion  of  the  county, 
and,  to  some  extent,  under  the  prairie  soil.  A  few  brick  are  also  made  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  Mt.  Joliet.  The  fire  clays  which  underlie  the  main  coal 
seam,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  are  made  to  yield  a  good  article 
of  brick,  at  Gardner,  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Grundy ;  but  no  use  has  been 
made  of  them  in  Will  county. 

Pottery, — At  Mt.  Joliet,  large  quantities  of  drain-tile  are  manufactured  from 
the  alluvial  clay  of  the  neighborhood.     The  green,  shaly  clay,  which  forms  the 
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Analyses  of  a  few  coals  from  this  oountj  were  made  some  years  since,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Reports :  since,  fuller  examinations 
of  the  territory  have  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  impurities,  such 
as  the  nodules  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  "  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  some  portions  furnish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal;  but  no  considerable 
quantity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes. 

Assuming  the  coal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  three  inches,  the  usu>l 
rule  of  estimate  would  give '66,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

Building  Stone. — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lockport  make  no  insignificant 
figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
accessible  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnishing  '^  dimension  stone  "  are  now  quarried,  as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
the  quarrymen  down  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
abundant  as  to  make  deeper  ezploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
are  quarried,  there  are  several  feet  of  beds,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
of  very  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
worked  back  into  the  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
grained,  clinking,  magnesian  limestone,  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irregularly  through  the  whole  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  ultimately  cause  the  most  solid  layers  to  split  up, 
especially  when  they  are  set  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
'^  ledges  "  of  ten,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
shaly  clay.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  structure  will  sensibly  affect  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  such  portions  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  outcrop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  described  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  <^  blue  stone.'*  The  difference 
results  from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
disseminated  through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pheric influence.  The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  "  blue 
stone"  which  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  same  beds  are  now  quarried  at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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toms  are  large  deposits  of  sand ;  and  sand  ridges  from  fifleen  to  thirty  feet  high 
form,  in  many  places,  the  houndaries  of  the  bottoms,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river  valley.  Similar  banks  were  traced  up  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  far  as  Middleport,  in  Iroquois  county,  and  are  said  to  form  its  banks  for 
some  miles  above  the  Indiana  line.  These  banks  were  not  carefully  examined, 
for  want  of  time,  but  I  learn  that  they  contain,  in  many  places,  numerous 
shells  of  Unio^  Pahdina,  and  other  forms,  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the 
rivers. 

I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Kankakee  valley  was  at  one  time 
occapied  by  an  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  ran  from  its  southern  extremity 
by  the  valley  of  either  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek;  but,  since  I  find  that  the 
sand  ridges  are  continuous  with  those  which  are  so  largely  developed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  and  especially  since  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  the 
learned  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  assures  me,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  no  connection  ever  existed  by  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek 
valley,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  distinct  lake  basin,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  wide  in  its  upper  part,  and  of  as  yet  undetermined  length 
The  sand  ridges,  which  mark  its  outlines,  have  been  traced,  almost  continu. 
ously,  from  the  mouth  of  Waupecan  creek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Illinois, 
nearly  opposite  Morris,  in  Grundy  county,  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana.  I  learn  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Matthewson,  of  Lockport, 
who  has  explored  much  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  that  they  continue  over  the 
divide,  and  connect  with  the  sand  ridges  of  the  Wabash  valley.  This,  how- 
ever, unless  the  connecting  portions  are  proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  water 
in  their  present  position,  would  not  prove  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
two  basins,  since  the  wind  often  raises,  upon  lake  shores,  accumulations  of  sand 
to  a  considerable  hight  above  the  water  level,  as  at  Michigan  City,  where  an 
elevation  of  this  sort  has  attained  a  hight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet 
above  the  lake;  and  these  connecting  portions  may  have  had  that  origin. 

Along  the  Looisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad,  the  highest  sand 
beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  were  found  at  forty-five  miles  from  Michi- 
gan City,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Kankakee,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
the  highest  beds  were  found  at  Hog  creek,  twenty-one  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  about  the  same  level.  Above  this  level,  at  both  points,  the  gravel  beds 
of  the  Drift  come  to  the  surface,  covered  only  by  the  soil.  Through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  and  the  central  part  of  Benton  county, 
Indiana,  there  is  said  to  be  a  stream  of  boulders,  two  miles  wide,  having  a  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Although  these  must  have  been 
dropped  from  floating  ice,  at  a  time  when  all  this  country  was  under  water,  so 
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Analyses  of  a  few  coals  from  this  county  were  made  some  years  since,  and 
were  published  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Beports  :  since,  fuller  examinations 
of  the  territory  have  shown  the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  the  coal 
within  short  distances,  a  phenomenon  which  usually  accompanies  outcrops  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  basin,  it  has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  further 
examinations  of  this  sort.  Throwing  out  the  more  noticeable  imparities,  such 
as  the  nodules  and  layers  of  pyrite  or  "  sulphur,''  and  the  occasional  bands  of 
slaty  clay,  the  mass  of  the  coal  makes  a  very  good  article  for  steam  purposes, 
and  some  portions  furnish  a  good  blacksmithing  coal ;  but  no  considerable 
quantity  is  found  that  appears  suitable  for  smelting  purposes. 

Assuming  the  coal  area  in  this  county  to  be  about  twenty  square  miles,  and 
allowing  to  the  seam  an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  three  inches,  the  usujul 
rule  of  estimate  would  give '66,000,000  tons  as  the  amount  accessible  within 
the  county. 

Building  Stone, — The  quarries  of  Joliet  and  Lockport  make  no  insignificant 
figure  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Will  county.  The  amount  of  stone 
accessible  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  beds 
furnishing  "  dimension  stone  "  are  now  quarried,  as  the  bottom  of  this  brings 
the  quarrymen  down  to  the  water  level,  and  the  supply  has  thus  far  been  so 
abundant  as  to  make  deeper  exploration  unnecessary.  Above  the  layers  which 
are  quarried,  there  are  several  feet  of  beds,  now  decayed,  which  were  originally 
of  very  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  the  lower  ones ;  and  when  they  shall  be 
worked  back  into  the  hill  beyond  the  extent  of  atmospheric  influences,  will 
probably  be  found  equally  valuable.  The  stone  itself  is  a  very  compact,  fine 
grained,  clinking,  magnesian  limestone,  but  thin  seams  of  greenish  clay  run 
irregularly  through  the  whole  mass,  which,  upon  long  exposure  in  situations 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  must  ultimately  cause  the  most  solid  layers  to  split  up, 
especially  when  they  are  set  up  on  edge.  The  separation  in  the  quarry  into 
'^  ledges  "  of  ten,  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  forty  inches  in  thickness,  simply  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  somewhat  thicker  partings  of  this  same  greenish 
shaly  clay.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  structure  will  sensibly  afilBCt  the  stone 
used  in  building  in  ordinary  situations,  except  after  the  lapse  of  many  years ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  such  portions  of  the  layers  as  come  from  very 
near  the  outcrop. 

These  beds  were  formerly  described  as  composed  of  light  buff  stone,  while 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  <*  blue  stone."  The  difference 
results  from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
disseminated  through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmos- 
pheric influence.  The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  '^  blue 
stone''  which  is  brought  to  the  surface. 

The  same  beds  are  now  quarried  at  Twelve-Mile  Grove,  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
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toms  are  large  deposits  of  sand ;  and  sand  ridges  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high 
form,  in  many  places,  the  boundaries  of  the  bottoms,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river  valley.  Similar  banks  were  traced  up  the  valley  of  the  Iroquois, 
as  far  as  Middleport,  in  Iroquois  county,  and  are  said  to  form  its  banks  for 
some  miles  above  the  Indiana  line.  These  banks  were  not  carefully  examined, 
for  want  of  time,  but  I  learn  that  they  contain,  in  many  places,  numerous 
shells  of  Unio^  Paludtna^  and  other  forms,  identical  with  those  now  living  in  the 
rivers. 

I  was  formerly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Kankakee  valley  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  an  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  ran  from  its  southern  extremity 
by  the  valley  of  either  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek;  but,  since  I  find  that  the 
sand  ridges  are  continuous  with  those  which  are  so  largely  developed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  and  especially  since  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  the 
learned  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science,  assures  me,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  no  connection  ever  existed  by  Deep  river  or  Salt  creek 
valley,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  this  was  a  distinct  lake  basin,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  wide  in  its  upper  part,  and  of  as  yet  undetermined  length 

The  sand  ridges,  which  mark  its  outlines,  have  been  traced,  almost  continu. 

• 

ously,  from  the  mouth  of  Waupecan  creek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dlinois, 
nearly  opposite  Morris,  in  Grundy  county,  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  river,  in 
Starke  county,  Indiana.  I  learn  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Matthewson,  of  Lockpoft, 
who  has  explored  much  of  the  Kankakee  valley,  that  they  continue  over  the 
divide,  and  connect  with  the  sand  ridges  of  the  Wabash  valley.  This,  how- 
ever, unless  the  connecting  portions  are  proved  to  have  been  deposited  by  water 
in  their  present  position,  would  not  prove  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
two  basins,  since  the  wind  oflen  raises,  upon  lake  shores,  accumulations  of  sand 
to  a  considerable  bight  above  the  water  level,  as  at  Michigan  City,  where  an 
elevation  of  this  sort  has  attained  a  bight  of  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  feet 
above  the  lake ;  and  these  connecting  portions  may  have  had  that  origin. 

Along  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  railroad,  the  highest  sand 
beds  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  were  found  at  forty-five  miles  from  Michi- 
gan City,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  the  Kankakee,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
the  highest  beds  were  found  at  Hog  creek,  twenty-one  miles  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  about  the  same  level.  Above  this  level,  at  both  points,  the  gravel  beds 
of  the  Drift  come  to  the  surface,  covered  only  by  the  soil.  Through  the  east- 
ern part  of  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  and  the  central  part  of  Benton  county, 
Indiana,  there  is  said  to  be  a  stream  of  boulders,  two  miles  wide,  having  a  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Although  these  must  have  been 
dropped  from  floating  ice,  at  a  time  when  all  thi«  country  was  under  water,  so 
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The  outliDe  of  this  group  is  nearly  as  follows:     Entering  the  county  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  it  runs  nearly  south- 
east to  near  the  south  east  corner  of  section  24,  and  includes  the  larger  part  of 
section  30  township  35  north,  range  10  east ;  here,  it  crosses  the  DesPlaines, 
and  follows  down  its  south  bank,  on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  as  far  as  to  the  center 
of  section  29,  township  34  north,  range  9  east;  here,  it  passes  under  the  shaly 
sandstone  of  the  Coal   Measures  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  accompanies 
their  outcrop  up  the  "  Cut-off''  to  the  Kankakee,  which  it  follows,  with  only  a 
small  show  upon  the  south  bank,  to  the  mouth  of  Prairie  creek;  here  it  bears 
more  to  the  eastward,  and  passes  around  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming- 
ton, turning  south  through  section  31,  township  33  north,  range  10  east,  and 
following  the  north  bank  of  Forked  creek  to  the  middle  of  section  17,  town- 
ship 32  north,  range  10  east;  hero  it  crosses,  and  strikes  the  bank  of  the 
Kankakee  in  section  20,  and  follows  it  westward  through  the  county.  Forked 
creek  and  its  cut-off  also  inclose  an  island  of  this  group,  which  occupies  con- 
siderable portions  of  sections  7  and  18,  township  32  north,  range  lOeast.'   This 
group  also  appears  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  below  the 
county  line. 

The  general  dip  of  the  beds  is  toward  the  northeast,  but  there  are  every- 
where so  great  local  variations,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  that  any  attempt 
to  indicate  them  by  figures  would  be  fruitless.  This  has  probably  resulted,  at 
least  in  part,  from  the  softness  of  the  underlying  beds. 

Cincinnati  Group. — The  rocks  of  this  group,  in  Will  county,  consist  of  buff 
shaly  argillaceous  and  magnesian  limestones,  with  pyrite  and  some  chert,  a 
heavy  bed  of  green  shaly  clay,  and  blue  shaly  limestones  with  some  petroleum. 

The  bottom  beds  at  Grinton's  mill  probably  belong  to  this  group,  but,  at 
this  locality,  the  lower  beds  of  the  Niagara  approach  so  closely  in  character  to 
the  upper  beds  of  this  group,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  division  with 
certainty.  One  mile  down  the  DuPage,  however,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16,  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  undoubted 
Cincinnati  group.  The  beds  here  are  light  buff,  porous,  magnesian  limestones, 
with  bands  of  chert  nodules.  A  small  Loxonema  in  the  chert  was  the  only 
fossil  observed.  The  section  exposed  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  half  of  section  5,  township  34  north,  range  9 
east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of  thin-bedded  buff  limestone  with  sandy  partings, 
probably  corresponding  with  the  lower  part  of  the  above  section,  have  been 
quarried  to  a  small  extent  in  a  hill  side.  A  half  mile  east  of  this,  in  the  south 
half  of  section  33.  township  35  north,  range  9  east,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
thin -bedded  argillaceous  limestone,  with  many  of  the  common  fossils  of  this 
group,  form  the  low  bank  of  the  DuPage.     These  beds  underlie  those  before 
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mentioaed,  and    are  probably  equivalent  to  the  middle  of  tbe   Bock  run 
section. 

At  the  mouth  of  Rock  run,  near  the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  35 
north,  range  9  east,  considerable  stone  has  been  quarried  for  local  use.  It  is 
a  thin-bedded,  very  argillaceous  limestone,  originally  blue,  but  weathering  first 
rosty  and  then  light-drab,  with  bands  of  chert  near  the  top  of  the  quarry,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  scattered  through  the  whole  mass.  Fossils  are  abundant, 
but  rather  fragmentary,  including  Orthocerata,  various  brachiopods,  a  few 
trilobites,  and  some  fucoidal  markings.  The  thickness  exposed  is  nearly  forty 
feet. 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  DesPlaines,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  21, 
township  34  north,  range  9  east,  we  find  these  beds  of  limestone  thinned  out 
to  about  ten  feet,  between  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  underlying  green 
shale.  They  here  contain  an  abundance  of  Petraia  and  Orthis,  with  an  occa- 
sional CcUymeney  and  one  or  two  other  forms.  No  equivalent  of  these  beds 
has  been  recognized  upon  the  Kankakee,  though  it  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented among  the  bufi"  limestones  of  this  group,  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

The  bed  of  green  shaly  clay  which  forms  the  middle  division  of  this  group 
in  this  county,  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous,  fine-grained  clay,  with  no  fossils, 
and  no  impurities  of  any  kind  so  far  as  observed.  Along  the  DesPlaines, 
through  the  east  half  of  township  34  north,  range  9  east,  this  bed  is  known 
to  be  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
that  on  the  Kankakee,  where  it  is  first  observed  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek,  on  the  north  bank,  and  thence  accompanies  the  outcrop  of  the 
overlying  Niagara  rocks  up  the  river  to  near  the  county  line,  where  it  dips 
below  the  water  level.  Above  Wilmington,  it  becomes  more  impure,  and 
somewhat  thinner. 

Below  this  bed,  along  the  Kankakee,  especially  near  and  on  the  banks  of 
Horse  creek,  there  is  a  considerable  outcrop  of  about  fifty  feet  of  drab  and 
greenish  shaly  sandstones,  rather  irregularly  bedded,  and  showing  fucoidal 
markings.  The  same  beds,  of  a  locally  different  character,  are  exposed  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Kankakee,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Prairie  creek.  From  near  the  top  of  this  bed,  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  place,  on  section  13,  township  32  north,  range  10  east,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  reported  section : 

nXT.     IN. 

1.  Shaly  sandstone 50 

2.  Soft  clay  shale,  ("  soapstone  ") 80 

8.    Flinty  sandstone • ••.... 6        S 

4.  Blue  "soapstone"..... 24        6 

5.  Hard  drab  clay  shale .*••.       6 

—28 
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ones ;  and  it  is  throngh  the  beds  formed  along  the  slopes  of  the  valley  that 
the  water  probably  finds  means  to  escape  to  a  higher  level.  It  is  only  the  top- 
most layers  of  the  boulder  clay  and  those  of  the  overlying  clays  of  the  Loess 
which  prevent  its  escape  everywhere  to  the  surface. 

Many  persons  have  been  inclined  to  suppose  this  to  be  "  mineral  .water,"  or 
"  poisonous/'  because  where  the  surplus  overflow  has  been  allowed  to  run 
through  orchards,  it  has  killed  the  trees.  But  this  was  only  in  consequence  of 
their  being  suffocated,  by  the  water  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  their  roots. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  sinking  these  wells,  to  select  points  where  the  sur- 
plus water  can  escape  directly  to  the  channels  of  natural  drainage. 

The  area  within  which  these  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty-seven  from  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding a  small  part  of  Ford  county,  as  indicated  upon  the  map.  At  many 
points  outside  of  this  area,  the  water  comes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  so 
as  to  be  pumped  out  with  the  utmost  ease. 

For  information  concerning  this  county,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Edward 
Rumley,  Esq.,  of  Onarga,  and  H.  S.  Wing,  Esq.,  of  Kankakee  City. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


VERMILION    COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  od  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  about  midway  of  its 
length  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iroquois  county ;  on  the  west,  by 
Ford  and  Champaign  counties;  on  the  south,  by  Edgar  county;  and  on  the 
east,  by  Warren  and  Vermilion  counties,  of  Indiana.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
long,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  wide,  giving  an  area  of  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  county  presents  considerable  variety.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  high  rolling  prairies,  the  eastern  arms  of  Grand  Prairie, 
more  or  less  broken  by  the  sloughs  and  small  streams  which  gather  from  their 
surface  the  main  supply  of  the  water  which  fills  the  Big  and  Little  Vermilion 
rivers.  Through  its  center,  Salt  Fork,  which  drains  a  considerable  portion  of 
Champaign  county,  runs  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  until,  by  its  union  with 
Middle  and  North  Forks,  it  becomes  the  Big  Vermilion,  and,  near  Danville, 
turns  southeastwardly  to  join  the  Wa'jash  below  Eugene,  Indiana.  In  its  en- 
tire length  within  this  county,  it  runs  through  a  belt  of  timber  varying  from 
two  to  four  miles  in  width.  Through  the  western  third  of  the  county,  the  Lit- 
tle Vermilion  is  little  more  than  a  prairie  drain  ;  but  becomes  of  more  import- 
ance in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  lined  with  from  one  to  three 
miles  of  timber.  Both  Middle  and  North  Forks  have  considerable  timber  along 
their  banks  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  their  junctions  with  Salt  Fork,  but 
only  scattering  groves  farther  up.  Below  the  points  where  they  enter  the  tim- 
ber, all  of  these  streams  have  high  blufiy  banks,  with  noticeably  wider  bottoms 
where  they  have  cut  through  the  softer  beds  of  rock,  and  narrower  ones  where 
they  have  encountered  the  harder  sandstones.  The  prairies  have  a  dense, 
black  mucky  soil  of  variable  depth,  underlaid  in  most  cases  by  a  tough,  brown 
clay  subsoil.  Along  the  streams  the  soil,  and  in  many  places,  the  subsoil,  has 
been  removed  by  drainage,  and  the  underlying  more  porous  clays  and  gravels 
have  allowed  of  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Upon  the  higher  grounds,  this 
—31 
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connsto  principally  of  white  and  black  oak  and  hickories,  with  only  a  small 
proportion,  though  a  considerable  yariety,  of  other  species.  The  bottoms  sup- 
port a  dense  growth  of  oaks,  white  and  black  walnut,  mulberry,  elm,  hack- 
berry,  etc.,  with  not  unfrequent  groYcs  of  sugar-maple. 

AUuvivm. — ^The  alluvial  deposits  of  the  bottoms,  composed  of  the  broken-up 
materials  of  all  the  older  beds  which  have  been  worn  away  in  the  excavation  of 
the  valleys,  together  with  the  portions  which  are  continually  brought  down  by 
the  small  tributaries,  cover  considerable  surfaces,  but  have  nowhere  accumulated 
to  any  great  depth. 

Lo€9$. — ^The  marly  and  sandy  clays  of  ihe  Loess,  a  lake  deposit  made  before 
the  formation  of  the  present  soil,  Kt%  not  very  thickly  developed  in  this  county, 
though  they  include  the  brown  clay  subsoil  which  underlies  almost  the  entire 
surface.  The  only  shell-bearing  clay  observed,  though  it  is  doubtless  common 
in  the  prairie  sloughs,  is  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Fairmount.  The  black 
soil  is  hero  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  light  brown;  tena- 
cious clay,  filled  with  the  calcareous  shells  of  Lymnea,  Physa,  Planorbis,  SphaR- 
riumy  etc.  La  some  portions,  these  have  decomposed,  and  we  have  white,  marly 
lumps  and  streaks  which  are  characteristic  of  beds  of  this  formation.  At  this 
locality,  the  partially  decayed  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon  was  found,  in  September, 
1868.  The  bones  were  lying  partly  upon,  partly  imbedded  in,  this  marly  clay, 
the  tip  of  one  of  the  tusks  being  within  thirteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
slough  had  been  mostly  drained,  of  late  years,  the  air  had  permeated  the  bed  and 
pretty  thoroughly  decayed  the  bones,  which  were  doubtless  in  good  preservation 
so  long  as  they  were  constantly  covered  with  water.  The  parts  were  promiscu- 
ously mingled,  showing  that  the  animal  had  not  been  left  to  decay  undisturbed. 
Marks  of  gnawing  upon  a  few  of  the  bones,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
water  in  which  the  animal  lay  was  so  shallow  as  to  give  access  to  wolves  or 
other  camiverous  animals.  The  fragments  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science. 

I  am  informed  that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  the  bones  of  these 
animals  were  quite  common  in  the  sloughs  of  this  region,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  discovery  of  isolated  fragments  is  no  rare  occurrence.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  little  careful  searching,  in  such  localities,  would  secure  some 
still  perfect  skeletons.  It  is  evident  that  these  enormous  animals  roamod  in 
considerable  numbers  over  the  prairies  at  no  very  remote  period. 

These  beds  of  Loess  are  everywhere  underlaid  by  the 

Boulder  Drift, — ^The  deposits  of  this  age  form  extensive  beds,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  county.  They  have  been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  near  the  north  line  of  the  county,  where  they  compose  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Big  Vermilion  and  those  of  the  Iro- 
quois.    Along  both  sides  of  the  Middle  and  North  forks  of  the  Big  Vermilion, 
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they  form  extensive  bluffs,  in  some  oases  one  hundred  feet  High.  Two  mem- 
bers are  here  represented ;  the  upper  consisting  principally  of  heavy  beds  of 
sand  and  coarse  gravel,  with  occasional  thin  layers  of  clay,  which,  where  near 
the  surface,  have  been  discolored  by  the  ozydation  of  the  small  portion  of  iron 
which  they  contain,  and  appear  as  yellowish  and  reddish-brown  beds,  but,  at 
greater  depths,  still  retain  the  original  blue  tint  which  is  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  lower  members. 

In  connection  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  and  also  with  the  Loess, 
we  find,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  county,  many  large  masses  of  lime- 
stone and  occasionally  sandstone.  In  several  cases,  these  are  so  large  and  so 
deeply  imbedded  as  to  have  induced  the  belief  that  they  were  the  outcropping 
edges  of  solid  beds  of  rock.  Some  of  these  masses  are  composed  of  a  beauti- 
ful, light,  fawn  colored  limestone,  of  a  homogenous,  fine  grained  texture,  and 
destitute  of  fossils,  so  far  as  noticed.  Kilns  of  lime  have  been  burned,  from 
rock  of  thiB  character,  one  or  two  miles  north  of  Rossville,  and  also  about  one 
mile  south  of  Mann's  chapel,  in  section  36,  town  22  north,  range  12  west.  One 
mile  south  of  this  latter^  locality,  and  also  at  about  the  same'  distance  to 
the  northwest,  there  were  observed  several  large  masses  of  a  dark,  semi-crystal- 
line, bituminous  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils.  The  rock  is  supposed  to  be  Si- 
lurian. Smaller  fragments  of  the  light  colored  rock  are  not  unfrequent  to  the 
southward,  even  as  far  as  Terre  Haute.  The  general  appearance  of  the  stone 
would  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  Goal  Measures,  but  no  oirtcrop  of  an  ex. 
actly  similar  rock  is  known,  so  that  its  origin  is  uncertain.  In  the  western 
part  of  this  county,  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Champaign,  there  are  numer- 
ous scattered  masses  of  a  light  drab,  semi-crystalline  or  fragmentary  to  massive, 
sometimes  shaly,  limestone,  highly  fossiliferous,  which  belong  to  the  bed  marked 
No.  1,  in  the  general  section  of  the  rocks  of  the  county,  and  indicate  its  former 
extension  toward  the  north  and  west.  Many  of  the  other  rocks  of  the  county 
are  also  locally  distributed  in  connection  with  these  upper  beds  of  the  Drift,  ag 
at  Danville,  where,  in  the  banks  of  gravel  stripped  from  over  the  coal,  we  find 
very  numerous  thin  slabs  of  a  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  lime- 
stone, containing  numerous  fragments  of  fish  teeth — ^No.  21  of  the  general 
section — ^which,  at  Rock  ford  of  Salt  fork,  lies  ninety-five  feet  above  the  Dan- 
ville coal.  These  beds,  also,  not  unfrequently  contain  fragments  of  coal  and 
shale,  which  have  led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  coal  was  necessarily  close 
'  at  hand.  But  they  also  contain  lumps  of  native  copper  transported  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  bits  of  lead  ore  from  the  Galena  region ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  coal  of  the  same  beds  has  all  been  taken  up  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  where  it  is  found,  ^hese  masses  of  coal  and  shale  are  abun- 
dant in  these  beds,  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan  at  least,  and  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  they  have  been  swept  down  from  the  Michigan  coal  fields,  or 
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arc  the  remnants  of  some  broken  up  beds  which  may  formerly  have  connected 
that  with  the  Illinois  field. 

Both  these  beds  and  the  lower  member  of  the  Drifl  formation  give  rise  to 
numerous  springs,  some  of  which  have  taken  up  so  much  lime  from  the  lime- 
stone pebbles  which  fill  the  gravel,  that,  upon  coming  to  the  surface,  they  make 
abundant  deposits  of  tufa,  as  along  the  bank  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  at  Danville, 
and  especially  at  the  ^'  Moss  Bank"  on  North  Fork,  about  one  mile  northwest 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  light  and  porous,  and  take  beautiful 
impressions  of  the  mosses,  twigs,  and  leaves  which  become  imbedded  in  them. 
Recent  snail-shells,  thus  fossilized,  are  not  rare.  In  other  cases,  the  deposition 
has  gone  on  more  slowly,  and  without  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter, 
and  we  find  as  the  result  some  very  solid  masses  with  a  radiating  semi-crystal- 
line structure,  which  approximates  more  nearly  the  ordinary  stalagmitic  for- 
mations. 

The  lower  member  of  the  Drift — the  ^^  boulder-clay  " — is  a  tough,  light-blue 
clay,  filled  with  gravel  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  with  some  larger  boulders. 
In  this  county,  it  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  and  forms  some  con- 
siderable blufis,  as  at  Mills's  mill^  on  Middle  Fork,  where  it  is  capped  with  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  the  upper  member.  It  also  forms  the  mound  at  Kyger's 
mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek.  Here,  the  river  ran  for  centuries  to  the 
west  of  the  mound,  and  excavated  a  broad  valley,  which  is  now  deserted  and 
partially  filled  up,  and  the  stream  passes  to  the  eastward,  leaving  a  small  island 
of  the  boulder-clay,  which  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  face  on  the  east 
side,  where  it  is  now  undermined  by  the  current.  Curiously  enough,  a  spring 
of  cold  water  fiows  out  at  the  top  of  this  mound. 

Coal  Measures. — The  rock  formations  of  this  county  all  belong  to  the  Coal 
Measures.  The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  section,  from  the  high- 
est beds  seen  in  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  with  the 
Wabash  river  below  Eugene,  with  the  addition  of  the  section  from  the  lowest 
beds  there  seen  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lodi  salt  well,  as  carefully  determined 
and  reported  by  John  Collett,  Esq.,  of  Eugene.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
make  these  connections  with  the  Indiana  field,  both  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
beds  underlying  Vermilion  county,  and  also  to  connect  the  section  in  Vermilion 
with  that  in  Edgar  county  : 

FEET. 

1.  Light  drab  limestone 12    to  18 

Level  of  coal  No.  l|i ? 

Covered ? 

2.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  ^ome  solid  beds 26    to  60 

8.     Olive,  dark  red  and  light  blue  clay  shales,  lower  part  sandy  and  micaceous, 

with  bands  of  argillaceous  limestone 6    **  20 

4.    Black  shale 0    "    3 

6.    Coal,No.n? 0    "    U 
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6.  Fire  clay 0    to    2^ 

7.  Sandy  shales 0    "10 

8.  Light  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstone  nodules 0    "16 

9.  Argillaceous  limestone,  with  shaly  partings |-  "    4 

10.  Black  shale,  some  slaty f  "    8 

11.  Coal,  No.  10? 0    "    2 

12.  Drab  fire-clay 8     "    6 

13.  Light  drab  sandy  shale,  with  iron  veins 6    "    8 

14.  Black  shale,  with  ironstones — Cardiomorpka,  etc f  "    2 

Level  of  coal  No.  9. ? 

1 5.  Variously  colored  shales  and  days,  with  bands  of  concretionary  argillaceous 

limestone 8    "40 

16.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones 16     **  20 

17.  Soft  drab  clay  shale 0    "    1 

18.  Shaly  sandstone,  with  CaulerpUes 10 

19.  Argillaceous  and  ferruginous  limestone— few  fossils ^  "    2 

20.  Dark  drab  shales,  with  ironstones 20     "26 

21.  Limestone,  semi-crystalline  to  concretionary 4    "    8 

Level  of  coal  No.  8 

22.  Coarsely  concretionary  clay  shale 8     "10 

28.  Carbonaceous  sandy  shale  and  shaly  sandstone 16    "40 

24.  Fine-grained  sandy  shale,  with  ironstones 80     "40 

26.  Dark  and  light  drab  clay  shale— boftom  fossiliferous 10    "30 

26.  Soft  black  shale,  with  pyritous  fossils  and  nodules 0    "    6 

27.  Coal,No.7 8i  "    7i 

28.  Fire-clay ." 0    "    8^ 

29.  Coal,  (parting  of  No.  7,) 0    "    2 

80.  Fire-clay 6     "  16 

81.  Sandy  shales  and  shaly  clay 9     "12 

82.  Qompact  silicious  limestone 1     "    1}* 

88.  Dark  shaly  clay 6    "  10 

84.  Coal,  No.  6 Sf  "    7 

86.  Fire-clay,  with  concretionary  limestone 6     "20 

86.  Sandy  shales  with  ironstones — some  quarry-stone  near  top 60    "80 

87.  Clay  shales,  with  few  ironstones 20    "40 

88.  Black  concretionary  ferruginous  limestone i  "    8 

89.  Black  clay  shale,  some  slaty. 8    "    6 

Level  of  coal  No.  6 

40.  Soft,  light  drab  shale i"    1 

41.  Shales  and  sandstones. 16     **  80 

42.  Dark  drab  clay  shales 5     "20 

48.  Argillaceous  limestones,  changing  to  calcareous  ironstone 1     "    3 

44.  Sandy  shales,  with  some  heavy  beds  of  sandstone,  with  some  ironstones 

and  "  cone-in-cone  " 86     "40 

46.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  ironstones 2    "    8 

46.  Coal,  with  bands  of  shale.  No.  4 4    "14 

47.  Shales,  with  limestone  bands 10    "  20 

48.  Black  slaty  shale,  with  some  cannel 2    "    8 

49.  CoalNo.  8 1     "    If 
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60.  Fire  clay  and  Stigmarial  sandstone 4    to    6 

51.  Shales,  with  limestone  band 10     **  16 

Top  of  Lodi  Salt  well 

62.  Argllaceous  limestone  and  calcareous  shale 4     "    8 

68.  CoalNo.2 :  1     "    6 

54.  Fire  clay,  and  shale  with  iron  nodules 1  6  in. 

66.  Hard  white  sandstone 20 

66.  Argillaceous  sandstone,  with  thin  streaks  of  ooal 10 

67.  "  "  white 8 

68.  Laminated  sandstone,  with  ironstones  at  bottom 16  9  in. 

69.  Sandstone  and  shale 12  7    " 

60.  Sandy  shale,  with  streaks  of  ooal  and  slate.,  .r 17  1    " 

61.  Buif  and  white,  fine  grained,  micaceous  sandstone,  bottom  coarser. 20 

62.  Black  and  drab  clay  shale,  some  sandy  layers  at  bottom 8   11    ** 

63.  Coal, '*  Conglomerate  seam  " ^ 16   " 

64.  Black  shale 1.  12 

66.  Soft  clay  shale,  or  fire  clay 19 

66.  Hard  sandstone 82 

67.  Clay  shale,  few  bands  of  sandstone 24  1     " 

68.  "         frequent  bands  of  sandstone 80  7    " 

69.  Very  hard  sandstone 2  8    <* 

70.  Sandyshale 60  7     " 

71.  Fine  sandstone 46  6     ** 

72.  Shale,  some  portions  sandy 92  11  ** 

78.  Hard  fine  sandstone 2  9     <* 

74.  Shale,  with  bands  of  coarse  sandstone 96  1     *' 

76.  Hard  sandstone 6  10  " 

76.  "  Flint,''  (probably  compact  limestone  bands,  possibly  a  geode  bed) 8   2  ** 

77.  Shale,  some  sandy 44  11  " 

78.  Compact,  coarse,  sharp  sandstone,  with  pyrite 10    8  " 

79.  Fine  sandstone,  some  shaly  layers 64   7  ** 

80.  Softclayshale 8   8  *< 

81.  Shale,  with  some  fine  grit 66    6  *< 

82.  "Flint" 1 

88.  Porous  sandstone 7  8  *< 

84.  Clayshale. 6  8" 

86.  Compact  white  sandstone 40  6" 

86.  Sandstone,  with  flinty  hiyers 34  1  " 

87.  Flint 1   6" 

88.  Soft  sandstone,  top  ochreous 9  4  " 

89.  Softclayshale 89   6  " 

90.  Shale,  with  compact  sandstone  at  bottom. 26  2  " 

91.  Bituminous  shale 102  1  " 

92.  Hard,  coarse,  calcareous  sandstone,  fossiliferous 23   1  " 

98.  White  fossiliferous  limestone 9  10  " 

94.  Flint 2  2" 

96.  Magnesian  limestone 710  " 
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96.  Flint 10  lOin. 

97.  Compact  limestone,  with  flint 22 

98.  Magnesian      "               "         23  10    " 

99.  Soft,  fine  sandstone 6 

100.  Compact,  fine  sandstone 10 

101.  Gray  limestone 6 

102.  Hard  drab  to  the  semi-crystalline  limestone,  with  drusy  caTities 28  10  *< 

No.  1,  of  the  foregoing  section,  as  already  stated,  is  a  lis^ht  drab  or  fawn 
colored,  fine  grained,  sub-crystalline  to  massive  limestone,  in  some  parts  qaite 
pure,  in  others  somewhat  shaly  and  slightly  ferruginous.  It  is  generally  quite 
fossiliferous,  containing  ProduciuSy  2  or  3  sp.,  Spirifer  Itneattis,  S.  cameratus, 
Aihyrii  mbtUitay  Terehratida  hovidens,  etc.  The  only  known  outcrops  in  this 
county,  are  near  Big  Spring,  south  of  Fairmount,  on  section  16,  township  18 
north,  range  13  west,  and  for  two  or  three  miles  south  and  west  of  this  point. 
The  bed  is  here  said  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  thick,  though  the  bot- 
tom has  never  been  certainly  reached,  and  only  from  five  to  ten  feet  are  now 
exposed.  Some  lime  has  been  burned  here,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
bed  seem  well  fitted  for  that  use.  It  is  too  irregular,  and  breaks  up  too  readily 
with  the  frost  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  building  stone.  The  same  bed  occurs  at 
several  points  in  Edgar  county,  where  portions  of  it  afford  vety  solid  stone^ 
fitted  for  any  rough  work,  such  as  foundations  and  culverts.  The  supposed 
outcrop  of  this  rock  at  Osborn's  mill,  on  Salt  Fork,  a  half  mile  east  of  the 
county  line,  is  only  one  of  the  large  drilled  masses  before  mentioned.  From 
below  this  limestone,  flow  very  strong  springs  ]  therefore,  although  there  is  no 
outcrop  of  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  water-shed  toward  the  Little  Vermil- 
ion, where  we  should  naturaUy  expect  to  find  it,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
strong  springs  on  the  land  of  John  M.  Sidell,  near  the  west  line  of  township 
17  north,  range  13  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  as  pretty 
good  signs  of  its  presence  at  that  point.  Still,  some  other  circumstances  may 
have  given  exit  at  that  point  to  the  water,  which,  in  both  cases,  doubtless  comes 
from  the  great  water-bearing  quicksand  of  Champaign  county. 

Below  this  limestone,  there  is  in  the  section  a  space  of  undetermined  thick- 
ness and  character,  since  no  outcrop  has  been  found  which  will  give  a  con- 
nected view  of  this  and  the  sandstone  beds  numbered  "2"  and  no  borings  have 
been  made  in  this  neighborhood  to  decide  the  matter.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  limestone  belongs  below  this  sandstone,  and  is  simply  missing  from  its 
place  in  the.  section  along  Salt  Fork,  in  consequence  of  having  been  removed 
by  the  heavy  erosion  which  the  beds  in  that  region  evidently  suffered  before 
the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  No.  2.  There  is,  however,  at  present,  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  this. 
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No.  2  of  the  section  is  first  met  with  Id  following  down  Jordan  creek,  about 
two  miles  north  of  Fairmount,  in  the  south  half  of  section  27,  town  19  north, 
range  13  west.  It  is  here  a  very  shaly  rock,  and  of  no  practical  value ;  but  in 
sections  20  and  21  of  the  same  township,  above  and  below  the  Conkejtown 
bridge  over  Salt  Fork,  it  furnishes  some  more  compact  beds,  which  have  been 
quarried  for  foundations  and  bridge  abutments.  One  of  these  layers,  near  the 
bottom  of  this  bed,  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  is  a  very  solid  stone,  and  would 
pay  for  quarrying  if  the  quantity  were  greater.  From  its  outcrop  along  the  base 
of  the  river  bluffs,  considerable  quantities  have  been  gathered  for  use  at  Fair- 
moftnt.  Less  compact  layers,  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bed,  are  quarried,  to 
some  extent,  at  Davis's  quarry,  in  the  south  part  of  section  31,  of  this  township, 
and  are  said  to  become  hard  and  durable  under  the  action  of  the  weather,  on 
account  of  the  contained  oxyd  of  iron.  Other  openings  in  this  neighborhood 
are  now  abandoned. 

These  are  the  highest  beds  exposed  upon  Salt  Fork.  In  going  but  short  dis- 
tances up  and  down  the  stream,  wo  come  upon  the  underlying  thin  coal  seam, 
with  its  accompanying  black  shales  and  argillaceous  limestones,  so  that  this  is 
evidently  a  point  of  the  north  and  south  axis  of  the  synclinal  between  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  coal  field  and  the  axis  of  elevation  which  has  been  noted  as 
running  about  south  33^  east  from  the  neighborhood  of  LaSalle.  This  latter 
axis  must  evidently  pass  through  the  adjoining  county  of  Champaign,  though 
the  upper  strata  were  there  so  extensively  removed  before  the  Driflt  period,  that 
no  outcrops  now  exist  to  show  what  the  actual  dip  is. 

Through  the  eastern  part  of  Vermilion  county,  the  dip  is  mainly  to  the  south- 
west, at  a  small  angle,  though  local  dips  are  very  various.  In  ascending  Salt 
Fork,  those  characters  are  constant  until  we  pass  the  west  line  of  township  19 
north,  range  12  west,  where  the  dip  becomes  much  more  rapid  for  a  few  miles, 
and  undl  it  is  reversed  at  the  synclinal,  above  which  the  eastward  dip  is  very 
gentle. 

Nos.  4  to  12  of  the  section  are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  characters  and 
succession,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  general  section  which  shall  fairly 
represent  their  different  aspects.  Their  most  noticeable  components  are  the 
bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  series,  which  are  sometimes 
compact  and  sometimes  marly,  but  always  contain  great  numbers  of  fossils,  espe- 
cially //rmijproiiiVtfs  crassii  and  I\odHctus  l<m^'spinuSf  together  with  P,  costtUtiSy 
I\  RiHj^rm^  P»  $CilbnctduSy  Athyris  subtUitaj  Spm/er  cameratus^  S.  plano^tm- 
iY»ra,  Sptn/erina  Krntuckrn$i$^  RefzM  punctiii/era^  Qfathoxonia  proUfera^ 
plates  of  ZettcrinHs^  and  various  Bryoioa.  The  black  shales  which  appear,  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below,  and  sometimes  between  these  limestone  bands, 
are  soruetimos  sofl  and  sometimes  slaty;  under  all  which  variations,  we  find  them 
contatuing  a  few  specimens  of  7>(Wi*ii(i  mi>i</<i,  LiM«/M/ci,and  rhombic  fish-scales. 
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Above  the  synclinal  axis,  the  coal  accompanying  these  beds  is  pretty  constant, 
with  a  thickness  of  six  to  twenty  inches;  farther  east,  it  is  very  thin,  and  in 
some  cases  disappears.  Near  the  west  line  of  section  35,  town  19  north,  range 
14  west,  I  also  found  a  point  where  the  whole  of  these  beds  had  been  removed 
by  erosion,  and  the  shaly  sandstone  of  No.  2  had  been  deposited  directly  npon 
No.  13.  These  beds  also  occur  just  above  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  with  six 
inches  of  coal.  In  ascending  this  creek,  no  rock  was  found  above  No.  2,  which 
forms  the  banks  just  above  the  crossing  of  the  State  road,  in  section  22. 

In  descending  Salt  Fork,  the  black,  slaty  shale  of  No.  14  is  found  in  the  tops 
of  the  hills  below  Major's  mill,  accompanied  by  large  concretions  of  black,  cal- 
careous ironstone,  containing  Cardiomorpha  Missourierms^  Orthocei'as^  NautiluSj 
and  fish-scales. 

The  shales  of  No.  15  are  generally  green  and  red.  The  limestone  bands  ac- 
companying them  are  in  some  places  crowded  with  fossils,  such  as  Myalina, 
Nueula^  Ltda,  Manopteria^  Avtculopecteriy  Bdleroplixmy  Maeroeheilus^  Hemipranites 
crassa,  AthyrU  mbtilitay  Productus  scahriculut,  etc.  The  best  locality  is  about 
eighty  rods  below  Major's  mill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oxbow  bend. 

No.  18  is  a  shaly  sandstone,  which  furnishes  a  good  horizon  for  recognition, 
since  it  is  characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of  more  or  less  perfect  fronds 
of  the  fucoid  Caulerpites  marffinatus^  Lesqx.  This  is  found  to  occupy  nearly 
the  same  position  in  the  section  in  Edgar  county. 

No.  19  is  analogous  in  character  with  Nos.  3  and  9,  and  contains  the  same 
fossils,  with  the  addition  of  Myalina^  Orthis  carhonarta,  and  scales  and  teeth 
of  fishes. 

No.  21  is  generally  a  very  compact,  fragmentary  to  semi-crystalline  limestone, 
ringing  under  the  hammer,  and  marked  by  th%  presence  of  numerous  bony  scales 
and  teeth  of  fishes.  At  Rock  Ford,  below  Major's  mill,  in  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  25,  township  19  north,  range  13  west,  this  bed  presents  a  very 
curious  structure,  having  been  apparently  coarsely  broken  up  by  some  violent 
action,  and  afterward  reconsolidated  by  the  deposition  of  a  cement  of  a  calca- 
reo-ferruginous  material,  mingled  with  some  sand.  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  circumstances  which  could  have  produced  just  such  a  bed  of  rock. 
It  has  been  named  to  me  as  the  result  of  volcanic  action,  but  that  is  impossible. 

Apparently  belonging  at  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  though  the  connection  could 
not  be  clearly  made  out,  is  a  bed  of  impure,  concretionary  limestone,  which  has 
occasionally  been  burned  for  lime  in  a  ravine  just  east  of  Finley  chapel,  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town  19  north,  range  12  west.  Only  a  small 
outcrop  is  here  exposed,  and  only  a  few  fragmentary  fossils  were  detected ;  but 
at  Garrett's  (formerly  Swank's)  old  mill,  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  in  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  14,  township  17  north,  range  12  west,  we  find  a  consid- 
erable outcrop  of  the  whole  of  this  bed,  except  the  peculiar  conglomerate  just 

—32 
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mentioned,  which  is  evidently  local.  In  the  outcrop  of  about  two  hundred 
yards,  there  are  great  variations,  from  the  very  compact  clinking  stone,  with 
fish  remains  and  largo  valves  of  Prodvctus  costatus^  to  an  impure,  concretionary, 
almost  granular  limestone,  crowded  with  generally  quite  small  fossils.  Among 
these  we  find  SpiHfer  cameratus^  8.  lineatus,  Spiriferina  KerUuehenaUf  AthyrU  sub- 
tilitay  Terebraiula  bovidens,  Orthis  carhonaria^  Productus  longispinua,  Waldheimia 
{Gryptaeanthia)  eompacta^  Retzia  punctiliferaf  NuctUa,  BelleropTum,  Laxonema,  No- 
ticopsUf  Fusulna  cyliTtdirica^  etc. 

At  Rock  Ford,  as  previously  stated,  this  bed  was  found  to  be  about  ninety- 
five  feet  above  the  Danville  coal  seam.  No.  27  of  the  general  section.  But  this 
distance  is  far  from  constant.  My  estimate  of  it  on  the  Little  Vermilion,  where 
the  broken  condition  of  the  section  rendered  connected  measurements  impossi- 
ble, was  not  far  from  eighty  feet;  while,  in  the  shaft  at  Catlin,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  John  Faulds,  of  that  place,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  sandy  and 
argillaceous  shale  were  passed  through  above  the  coal,  without  any  intercalated 
bed  of  limestone. 

This  coal-seam  appears  above  the  level  of  the  river^  near  the  east  line  of 
township  19  north,  range  13  west;  but  owing  to  the  local  undulations  before 
mentioned,  it  dips,  rises  and  dips  again,  two  or  three  times  before  making  its 
final  emergence  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Middle  Fork.  Up  that 
stream,  also,  we  find  the  coal  in  or  not  far  below  the  bed  for  about  two  miles, 
to  near  the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12  west,  where  a 
sudden  dip  carries  it  below  the  level,  and  brings  in  the  upper  beds  to  the  top 
of  No.  16,  which,  on  Makemson's  branch,  in  the  west  half  of  section  5,  con- 
tains a  heavy  bed  of  very  solid  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  appears  well  fitted 
for  building  purposes,  though  no  quarry  has  been  opened.  Still  ascending  the 
stream,  we  find  the  rocks  rising,  somewhat ;  but,  at  the  last  rock  exposure,  on 
Mr.  Cox's  land,  in  section  32,  township  20  north,  range  12  west,  the  coal  is 
probably  still  from  forty  to  fifly  feet  below  the  water  level.  Above  this  point, 
we  come  upon  the  heavy  beds  of  Drift  clay  and  gravel  which  cover  the  north 
part  of  the  county  so  deeply  as  to  render  the  exact  location  of  the  underlying 
^  rocks  impossible,  except  by  boring. 

The  so-called  *^  Danville  *'  seam  of  coal.  No.  27  of  the  section,  is  apparently 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  numbered  '<  6 ''  in  the  general  section  of  the  coals 
of  the  Illinois  valley  (see  Dl.  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  6) ;  but,  as  the  numbering  there 
adopted  will  not  accommodate  all  of  the  seams  which  have  a  well-defined  level 
in  the  field  now  under  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt,  proininVma^, 
another  set  of  numbers  for  the  coals  of  the  Wabash  valley.  I  regret  that  the 
impossibility  of  determining,  at  the  present  time,  the  number  and  constancy  of 
the  seams  near  the  base  of  the  series,  east  of  the  Wabash,  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  a  numbering  which  may  be  considered  permanent.     The 
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ntiinbers  here  used,  however,  correspond,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  seams 
outcropping  in  Vermilion  county,  with  those  adopted  by  Professor  Cox,  in  his 
reports  upon  the  eastern  counties  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  coal  **No.  7,"  or  the  "Danville"  seam, 
outcrops  for  many  miles.  It  is  here  generally  covered  by  from  two  inches  to 
five  feet  of  a  soft  black  clay  shale,  rarely  a  little  slaty,  which  commonly  contains 
large  numbers  of  fossil  shells  replaced  by  pyrite.  This  mineral  is  also  fre- 
quently present  in  the  form  of  irregular  crystals  and  nodules  of  various  sizes. 
Small  nodules,  apparently  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  also  occur,  generally 
inclosing  fragments  offish  scales:  one  has  yielded  the  three-pronged  tail  of  a 
Dithyrocaris.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  species  which  crowd  this 
bed,  are  Aviculopeeten  rectalaterarea^  EntoUum  aviculatum^  Lima  retifera^  Solen- 
omyaradifUa,  SanguinolUes  carbonariuSy  Macrodon  tenuUtriatumj  Pemapecten^  Jfyali- 
na  attenuatay  Leda  heUaMriata^  Germllia  longa^  Nucula  parva^  AstarteHa^  Chonetes 
mesotdba^  Discina  nUida^  Ungula  umbonata^  Productua  aecibricultUf  P,  hmgispinus, 
Bhynehonella  OsagensU,  Dentalium  Meehicmwn^  Chiton^  BuompJuUus  mgosuSf  Bel- 
lerophon  earbanariiUf  B.  JfantfortianuSy  Plewrotomcma  Ora/yviUennSy  P.  carbon- 
aria,  P.  BechioUlumay  MaerocheUus  wrU/ricosuSy  M.  Heuiberryi,  Orthoceras  BuahensiSy 
Nautilus  4  sp.,  several  minute  species  of  AcUeonina^  Pol^hemopsis,  etc. 
Where  the  bed  is  at  its  greatest  thickness,  is  quite  it  solid,  and  the  fossils 
are  generally  readily  preserved :  but,  in  the  thinner  portions,  it  is  very"  fragile, 
and  the  superabundance  of  pyrite,  in  such  condition  as  to  be  readily  decompo- 
sed, renders  their  preservation  very  difficult.  Where  the  black  shale  is  thin, 
or  entirely  wanting,  the  overlying  drab  shale,  which  replaces  it,  becomes  fossilif- 
erous  in  turn,  though  elsewhere  generally  barren,  and  yields  many  of  the  same 
fossils,  though  rarely  in  good  condition.  This  bed  can  be  seen  at  the  upper 
end  of  Donlon  &  Chandler's  "  strippings,"  opposite  Danville,  below  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  also  along  Ellis's  branch,  near  Georgetown.  The  black  shale  is 
at  present  most  accessible,  in  its  fragile  pyritous  presentation,  at  Rell/s  strip- 
pings,  about  one  mile  northwest  of  the  court  house,  and  at  Short's  strippings, 
across  North  Fork,  opposite  Danville,  and  in  its  more  solid  condition,  along  the 
inclined  plane  at  the  old  Carbon  company's  mines,  near  Tilton. 

The  coal  is  very  variable,  both  in  character  and  thickness.  Near  Danville, 
along  Salt  Fork  above  that  place,  and  at  Lafferty's  bank,  on  Qrape  creek,  it 
varies  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  About 
Georgetown,  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  it  has  been  opened,  south  of 
Lafferty's,  it  is  said  to  vary  from  three  to  four  feet;  at  the  few  points  where  it 
was  accessible,  I  could  find  no  thickness  over  three  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  here  of  very  poor  quality,  and  the  mines  are  abandoned. 

This  seam  is  mined  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  five  miles 
above  Newport,  Indiana,  with  a  thickness  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet, 
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and  a  heavy  limestone  roof.  Further  south,  we  find  its  equivalent  in  the  seam 
worked  near  the  Indiana  Furnace,  on  Brouillet's  creek  and  ita  hranches,  west 
of  Clinton,  Indiana,  and  also  at  the  base  of  the  hills  north  of  the  national  road 
opposite  Terre  Haute. 

Immediately  below  this  seam,  and  properly  forming  a  constituent  part  of  it, 
though  separated,  near  Danville,  by  a  variable  thickness  of  fire-clay,  is  the  so- 
called  *^  Blacksmith's  seam,''  of  from  ten  inches  to  two  feet  of  good  coal. 
Though  the  separation  increases  rapidly  as  we  ascend  Salt  Fork,  it  is  probably 
only  local,  and  the  partings  are  not  likely  to  attain  anywhere  the  dignity  of 
distinct  seams.  In  the  Catlin  shaft;,  the  division  is  not  noticeable,  except  by 
the  more  ready  separation  of  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  seam 
in  mining.     At  Georgetown,  and  southward,  no  such  division  is  noticed. 

Both  the  thickness  and  the  character  of  the  strata  between  this  and  the 
^*  Grape  Creek  "  seam,  No.  34,  vary  considerably.  Along  the  Big  Vermilion, 
especially  in  the  nighborhood  of  Danville,  we  have  generally  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  of  fire  day,  rarely  with  nodular  limestone  and  soft  shale,  the  latter 
partly  sandy,  underlaid  by  a  very  compact  layer  of  limestone,  partly  silicious, 
partly  nearly  pure,  which  contains  some  fragmentary  fossils,  but  nothing  charac- 
teristic. Below  this,  and  forming  the  roof  of  the  lower  ooal.  No.  34,  we  have  a 
few  feet  of  a  dark  drab,  sometimes  black  shaly  clay,  in  which  no  fossils  were 
noticed.  Though  the  different  beds  vary  as  indicated  in  the  section,  the  whole 
thickness,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet,  and  is  oflen 
not  more  than  sixteen  feet.  Along  Grape  creek,  just  below  the  distillery  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  33,  township  19  north,  range  11  west,  the 
lower  seam  is  covered  by  three  or  four  inches  of  soft  black  shale,  followed  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  drab  clay  shale,  becoming  sandy  above,  which, 
two  hundred  yards  below,  are  replaced  by  a  heavy  bank  of  sandy  shales  and 
shaly  sandstone,  with  some  solid  bands  of  quarry  rock.  I  was  unable  to  decide 
from  the  partially  covered  outcrop,  whether  this  was  simply  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  layers,  or  whether  the  shale  had  been  removed,  and  the  sand- 
stone deposited  in  the  eroded  basin.  At  least  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  strata  are 
here  exposed  above  No.  34,  without  bringing  in  any  representative  of  No.  27. 
Along  the  creek,  above  the  distillery,  there  are  indications  of  a  low  anticlinal, 
with  confused  dips ;  and  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  to  the  "  Grape 
Creek''  seam  proper,  the  coal  mined  at  and  near  Lafferty's,  which  here  shows 
characters  and  accompaniments  intermediate  between  those  of  coals  Nos.  6  and 
7 ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  finally  turned  in  favor  of  No.  7. 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion,  below  Georgetown,  the  intervening  strata  have 
thickened  up  still  further.  It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  an  exact  section  ; 
but  the  following  is  approximately  correct : 
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RIT. 

Coal,  No.  7 2to    8^ 

I  Fire  clay 6 

I  Micaceous  shale,  some  fine  sandy,  with  few  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone 10  "  15 

Sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones,  some  quarried 30  "40 

I  Drab  clay  shales,  with  large  ironstones 15  **  20 

'  "  "         **   small  ironstone  nodules  and  bands 80  "  40 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales 10  "  15 

Fine  grained,  micaceous,  carbonaceous  clay  shales,  with  flat  nodules  and  thin  bands 

of  ironstone;  bottom  darker,  with  Leaia  and  fern  leaflets 12  "  15 

Ck>al,  No.  6 4 

This  outcrop  of  the  lower  seam  of  coal  is  reached  about  three  miles  below 
Georgetown,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  section  3,  township  17  north,  range 
11  west.  The  roof  ehales  are  in  places  crowded  with  the  separated  compressed 
valves  of  Leaia  tricartncUa,  accompanied  by  a  few  scattered  fragmentary  fronds 
of  ferns.  The  Leaia  was  found  abundant,  in  the  same  position,  upon  Yankee 
branch,  in  section  14,  of  the  same  township.  It  is  also  found  uncompressed, 
but  in  less  abundance,  in  some  of  the  small  ironstone  nodules  of  the  overlying 
beds,  where  it  accompanies  considerable  numbers  of  ferns,  among  which  are 
found  Ifsuropterishir8tUay  y.  rarinerviSf  If,  vermicularis^  Peeopteria  BuMandi  ! ^  P. 
oreopteridiuBj  P.  villosa,  P.  MUUmif^  Odontopt&ris  SMotheimiy  together  with 
Stigmaria  JUaideSy  8igillaria  Brardii,  8.  monottigma,  LepidopTtyllum  majtUj 
Lepidodendnm  rugMum^  Lepidoitrdbus  varidbilia,  Calamites  approximaius^  Aste- 
rophyUites  and  Equuetiteaf  One  nearly  perfect  insect  found  here,  probably 
belonging  to  the  genus  Miamia,  is  in  tne  collection  of  Dr.  J.  C  Winslow,  of 
Danville.  This  same  bed  of  nodules,  containing  the  same  set  of  fossils,  ex- 
cepting that  the  Leaia  has  not  been  noticed ;  outcrops  on  the  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash at  Durkee's  ferry,  about  six  miles  above  Terre  Haute.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  range,  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  a  black,  bituminous  shale,  often  slaty, 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  accompanied  by  huge  concretions  of  pyritous  ironstone. 

No.  34  IB  apparently  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  5,  of  the  Blinois  Valley  sec- 
tion. Along  the  Wabash  valley,  its  outcrop  is  nearly  continuous  from  above 
Danville  to  where  it  dips  under  the  river  between  Clinton  and  J)urkee's  Ferry. 
Its  thickness  is  variable  :  about  Danville,  sometimes  less  than  four  feet ;  two 
or  three  miles  farther  south,  five  to  six  feet ;  on  Grape  creek  and  its  branches, 
five  to  seven  feet;  jffx  the  Little  Yermilion, near  (Georgetown,  four  feet;  at  the 
Horse  Shoe,  above  Newport,  five  to  seven  feet ;  near  Clinton,  five  to  six  feet. 
It  is  generally  a  free  burning  coal,  much  freer  from  sulphur  than  the  upper 
seam,  and  better  liked  for  domestic  use.  Along  Grape  creek,  there  is  a  thin 
clay  parting  about  four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  seam,  analagous  to  that  in  the 
upper  seam.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  constant  further  north ;  further 
south,  it  is  generally  present  throughout  the  outcrop.  In  the  northern  part 
of  its  outcrop,  this  seam  is  capped  by  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  cannel;  but  this 
character  is  not  common. 
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The  fire  clay,  No.  35,  is,  in  some  places,  very  largely  developed,  as  on  Tros- 
per  branch,  about  foar  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown,  where,  below  the  open- 
ing of  the  coal  seam,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  18  north, 
range  11  west,  I  measured  fifteen  feet  of  clay  in  several  alternating  bands, 
with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  nodular,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  was  not 
certain  that  I  had  then  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  since  the  outcrop  below 
was  not  exposed.  The  clay  is  here  much  variegated  with  streaks,  blotches 
and  beds  of  light  blue,  dark  drab,  dark  brick-red,  crimson  and  purplish  tints, 
the  red  portions  furnishing  the  boys  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  ^^  keel."  The 
accompanying  nodular  bands  of  limestone  occasionally  contain  fragments  of  fos- 
sils, but  nothing  characteristic.  Possibly,  some  of  the  lower  of  these  bands 
may  be  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  fossiliferous  limestones  at  the  Slip-bank, 
below  the  Horse  Shoe  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  which,  however,  lie  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  coal  seam,  the  intervening  beds  being  mainly  fire  clay  and  shales, 
with  some  sand,  and  a  few  ironstones.  The  nodular  limestones  accompanying 
the  fire  clay  of  this  seam,  at  Pettys^s  ford  of  the  Little  Vermilion,  about  four 
miles  below  Georgetown,  have  recently  been  found  to  contain  considerable 
numbers  of  small  land  snails  of  two  species,  one  apparently  identical  with  the 
Pupa  vetusta  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Coal  Measures,  and  the  other,  possibly  a  Zo* 
niteSy  but  smooth. 

The  beds  numbered  33  in  the  section,  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  upper 
layers,  which  are  generally  rather  soft,  contain,  near  and  opposite  Danville, 
from  one  to  five  bands  of  a  very  hard,  calcareous  sandstone  or  silicious  lime- 
stone, varying  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  Where  exposed  to 
the  weather,  these  are  very  hard  and  tough,  but  are  softer  below  the  surface. 
Perhaps  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  fioor  of  the  coal,  we  find,  at  Leon- 
ard's quarry,  a  mile  or  so  below  Danville,  a  thick  bed  of  gray,  highly  ferrugi- 
nous sandstone,  which  is  in  much  ft^vor  as  a  building  stone.  The  bed  is  not 
constant,  running  into  sandy  shale  within  a  short  distance.  The  lower  beds 
of  this  member  of  the  series  are  all  soft  shales,  of  no  practical  value,  and  are 
entirely  destitute  of  fossils.  For  some  distance  below  Danville,  they  form  a 
sot  of  high  bluffs,  reaching  seventy  or  eighty  feet  at  least. 

After  passing  below  Eyger's  mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Grape  creek,  the  black 
limestone  and  shales  of  Nos.  35  and  36,  come  above  the  water,  and  continue  to 
form  the  prominent  feature  of  the  river  banks  to  below  the  State  line.  They 
deserve  notice  only  as  indicating  the  level  of  coal  No.  5,  which  is  here  wanting, 
though  it  begins  to  make  its  appearance  at  White's  mill,  on  the  Little  Ver- 
milion, four  miles  above  Newport,  with  a  thickness  of  four  inches,  and  contin- 
ues along  the  outcrop  southward,  with  a  general  thickness  of  ten  or  eleven 
inches,  nearly  to  Clinton,  where  it  dips  below  the  river  level.  At  Hawley  and 
Hett's  bank,  on  Norton's  creek,  about  four  miles  above  Clinton,  it  is  locally 
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thickenod  up  to  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet.  The  overlying  shales,  through 
all  the  outcrop,  are  generally  quite  full  of  the  conical,  bony  teeth,  or  dermal 
scales  of  Petrodus  occidentalism  constantly  accompanied  by  the  long,  slightly 
curved,  and  fringed  fin-spine,  and  the  small  rhomboidal  scales  which  there  is 
every  reason  for  referring  to  the  same  species.  The  accompanying  black  fer- 
ruginous limestone  commonly  contains  more  or  less  of  the  same  fish  remains, 
accompanied  by  Cardiomorpha  Jdissouriensis, 

The  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  section  show  no  outcrop  within  thb  county, 
but  as  they  will  very  probably  be  met  with  in  any  moderately  deep  borings 
which  may  be  made  near  the  State  line,  east  and  northeast  of  Danville,  it  was 
thought  best  to  complete  the  section  as  far  as  possible ;  and  some  general  state- 
ments regarding  these  lower  beds  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

No.  43  is  a  valuable  bed  of  low  grade  ironstone.  No.  44  generally  contains 
a  heavy  band  of  tolerably  compact  sandstone,  such  as  forms  the  Hanging  Rock 
on  the  Big  Vermilion,  a  few  miles  below  the  State  line.  No.  46  commonly 
presents  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  partings  of  coal,  separated  by 
shale  and  fire  day,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  thick  enough  to  work  profit- 
ably. No.  49  is  too  thin  a  seam  to  command  attention,  until  nearly  the  entire 
supply  of  the  tolerably  thick  seam  in  the  neighborhood  has  been  used  up.  It 
outcrops  along  the  Big  Vermilion  below  Eugene.  No.  53  is  a  thick  seam  of 
semi-block  coal,  tolerably  well  fitted  for  smelting  iron  in  the  raw  state.  Two 
or  three  seams  of  coal  occur  below  this,  at  Thome's  ferry,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Vermilion ;  but,  as  their  extent  and  regularity  are  unknown,  and 
they  are  not  represented  at  the  point  where  the  bore  of  the  salt  well  was  put 
down,  it  was  thought  best  to  omit  them  from  the  general  section.  They  prob- 
ably represent  partings  of  coal  No.  1.  Below  all  these  coals,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  the  section,  from  lack  of  certain  connections,  is  the  heavy  bed  of  lime- 
stone, with  underlying  shales,  at  Perrysville,  Ind.  These  beds  are  full  of  fos- 
sils, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  them  are  some  of  very  wide  dis- 
tribution, such  as  Athyris  suhtilita^  Petrodus  occidentalism  and  Avicuhpecten  rec- 
talaterarea^  the  latter  of  which  was  formerly  considered  especially  character- 
istic of  one  seam,  but  which  presents  itself  to  the  explorer  in  every  one  of  the 
black  shales  of  the  general  section,  from  this  basal  bed  to  No.  4  of  the  section. 

Economical      Oeology. 

Coal — After  the  fertile  prairie  soil,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of,  this 
mineral  naturally  occupies  the  first  place  in  an  enumeration  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Vermilion  county.  Two  heavy  seams  underlie  the  larger  part  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  county,  both  of  which  could  be  worked,  at  depths 
varying  from  nothing  up  to  probably  nowhere  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet,  in  all  that  portion  of  the  county  west  of  a  line  passing  north  and  south 
through  Danville,  and  south  of  the  north  line  of  township  19  north,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  section  in  the  northwest  corner  of  township  19  north, 
range  11  west.  Both  seams  are  constantly  present  along  the  entire  outcrop, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  will  be  found  of  workable  thickness  at 
all  points  where  their  level  shall  be  reached  in  the  county. 

The  upper  seam  is  largely  worked  at  and  near  Danville,  both  in  shafts  and 
strippings.  At  this  point  it  has  more  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
seam,  and  is  accordingly  made  a  source  of  supply,  although  of  inferior  quality. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  carelessness  of  the  miners,  in  not  duly  separating 
the  slaty  and  pyritous  portions  of  the  seam  from  the  good  coal,  has  tended  to 
impair  the  reputation  of  the  coal  of  this  county.  As  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  coal,  I  append  the  following  letter  from  Maj.  Joseph 
Kirkland,  now  of  Chicago,  who  has  owned  and  worked  coal  mines  in  this  re- 
gion for  many  years :    , 

307  HuBON  Street,  Chicago,  Dec,  25<A,  1858. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradust,  Ataiitant  OeologUt  of  IWruns : 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  The  coal  of  the  main  Danville  seam  is  a  strong,  fat,  soft,  caking  coal  ;  aver- 
ages six  feet  thick,  lies  nearly  level,  dipping  say  ten  feet  per  mile  toward  the  southwest ;  is 
hardest  and  most  impure  in  its  lowest  stratum  of  eight  inches  or  so;  purest  and  best  in  the 
"  blacksmith  coal "  stratum,  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  next  above,  and  more  and  more  friable 
as  you  near  the  roof.  The  seam  contains  probably  quite  as  much  sulphur  as  other  Illinois  coals, 
but  it  is  in  masses,  thick  layers  or  nodules,  easily  separated  and  thrown  out,  and  therefore  less 
of  a  detriment  in  use  than  would  be  a  smaller  proportion  more  intimately  associated  with  the 
body  of  the  coal.  The  roof  is  generally  not  good  in  the  workings  so  far  explored.  The  coal 
at  all  the  mines  (say  six  miles  apart  at  farthest)  is  nearly  equal  in  quality,  though  harder  and 
therefore  better  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  surface  and  outcrop.  Its  money  value  in 
general  markets  is  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  the  best  Illinois  coal,  and  say  fifty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  best  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  two  seams  of  coal  at  and  near  our  workings.  The 
main  one  is  tliat  we  are  working,  and  is  that  I  have  described.  The  second  is  from  one  foot 
to  two  or  more  in  thickness,  and  is  about  sixteen  feet  below  the  upper,  at  our  mine.  You  can 
see  it  at  many  bluff  exposures  on  the  Vermilion;  also,  in  the  well  which  supplies  our  mjne  en- 
gine with  water.  The  mooted  point  is  the  existence  of  a  third  seam  reported,  at  say  eighty  feet 
below  the  upper  seam,  by  the  traditions  of  the  old  salt  works  borings ;  which  legends  also  re- 
port it  to  be  sixteen  feet  in  thickness. 

Some  Geologists  (Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  for  example,)  have  concluded  that  there  is 
such  a  seam,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  "  Grape  Creek  "  coal,  a  development  six  miles 
or  so  south  of  Danville,  of  a  superior  quality  of  coal.  The  Chicago  and  Carbon  Coal  compony 
sunk  an  experimental  well  (under  my  superintendence),  starting  in  the  ravine  at  a  point  about 
twenty  feet*  below  the  working  seam  of  coal  (below  the  second  seam)  and  prosecuted  down 
some  eighty  feet,  finding  no  coal ;  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  pale,  sandy  shale,  hard 
while  in  locOj  but  disintegrating  on  exposure. 

From  the  result  of  my  observatioi^s  and  experience,  and  the  absence  of  any  knowi^  outcrop, 
northeast  of  the  outcrop  of  the  main  seam  of  Danville  coal,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that 
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there  is  no  such  seam  as  the  "third  seam,"  reported  from  the  "saltworks"  borings;  or,  if 
any  seam  exists  at  or  near  the  locality  and  depth  described,  it  is  the  thin  "  second  seam  "  (2) 
I  have  spoken  of,  thickened  up  and  become  more  distant  from  the  main  seam  in  the  six  miles 
intervening  distance.  At  one  place  (just  at  the  low  water  level  of  the  Vermilion)  on  the 
north  (left)  bank  of  the  " Salt  Fork"  of  the  Vermilion,  about  two  miles  above  Danville,  that 
"  second  seam  "  shows  a  well  defined  stratum  of  "  block  "  or  "  cannel  "  coal.  I  think  I  called 
your  attention  to  this  part  of  this  seam. 

The  main  defect  of  the  Danville  coal  is  its  friability  and  tendency  to  disintegrate  or  "slack" 
on  exposure.  It  is  a  strong  steam  coal,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose  for  all  domestic 
uses.  Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Eibkland. 

Of  analyses  of  coal  from  different  openings  in  this  seam,  made  some  years 
ago,  and  published  in  1858  by  Dr.  Norwood,  in  his  Report  on  Illinois  Goals,  I 
give  the  following  summary  : 

Specific  gravity 1.213  to  1.2888 

Average. 1.2563 

Moisture 8.4  to    8.6 

Average 7.13 

Volatile  gases  40.1  to  42.8 

Average 41.85 

Carbon  in  coke 40.5  to  48.96 

Average 45.96 

Carbon  in  coal 49.8  to  56.6 

Average 51.6*76 

Ash 2  to  16 

Average 7.25 

Gray,  bluish  gray,  and  grayish  white 

The  principal  openings  from  which  the  coal  of  this  seam  is  now  shipped,  are 
the  drifts  of  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Donlon,  and  Kirkland  Bros.,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Big  Vermilion,  opposite  Danville,  and  the  several  shafts  along  the  T.  W. 
&  W.  R.  R.,  as  far  west  as  Catlin.  The  mines  of  the  Carbon  Coal  company i 
about  two  miles  above  Danville,  along  the  river,  were  formerly  extensively 
worked,  and  shipped  their  coal  by  a  long  branch  track;  but  they  are  now  de- 
serted. 

All  the  openings  along  the  North  Fork  and  its  branches  are  on  this  seam,  the 
lower  seam  being  in  all  cases,  apparently,  thin  and  unprofitable.  The  last  out- 
crop seen  in  ascending  this  fork  is  in  the  banks  above  Baldwin's  old  mill,  in 
section  31,  township  20  north,  range  11  west,  where  the  lower  seam  shows  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  but  is  apparently  not  worth  working.  It  is  worked,  how- 
ever, with  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  at  Leonard's  mine,  below  the  city,  the 
last  show  of  either  seam  in  going  eastward. 


(2)  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  my  remarks  upon  the  two  seams  on  the  pre- 
vious pages.  F.  H.  B. 
—33 
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The  openings  along  Salt  Fork,  as  far  as  the  west  line  of  township  19  north, 
range  12  west,  are  all  in  the  upper  seam,  though,  for  two  or  three  miles  ahove 
Danville,  the  lower  seam  is  exposed  in  every  bluff,  and  in  some  cases  with  a 
thickness  of  four  feet  or  more.  Up  Middle  Fork,  the  upper  seam  has  never 
been  fairly  opened,  though  small  quantities  of  coal  have  at  times  been  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  local  use,  and  it  could  bo  mined  at  about  that 
level  as  far  north  as  the  north  line  of  section  8,  township  19  north,  range  12 
west ;  but  the  sudden  dip  previously  mentioned  here,  carries  it  downward  to 
probably  one  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  it  does  not  again 
appear  in  going  northward. 

The  lower  or  "  Grape  creek "  seam  is  comparatively  thin  at  Danville,  in 
some  cases  not  exceeding  three  feet*,  and  accordingly  has  not  been  worked  suf- 
ficiently to  ascertain  its  quality  with  certainty ;  but,  on  Grape  creek,  it  has 
been  worked  by  several  drifts  and  strippings,  with  a  thickness  of  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  and  furnishes  a  superior  coal.  The  portion  below  the  clay  parting 
would  in  most  cases  probably  prove  satisfactory,  if  used  in  the  raw  state  for 
smelting  iron.  If  nearer  to  railroad  transportation,  these  mines  might  fairly 
compete  with  any  in  the  State.  The  coal  still  contains  small  portions  of  pyrite, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  appeared  to  ipo  that  this  mineral  became  more  abund- 
ant as  the  seam  became  thicker.  At  Blakeney's  mine,  on  Possum  Hollow,  a 
branch  of  the  Grape  creek  valley — the  only  mine  in  all  this  region  where  it  is 
done — I  found  that  care  was  taken  to  separate  the  pure  from  the  impure  benches 
of  the  seam,  a  difference  of  two  cents  per  bushel  being  made  in  the  price.  As 
a  consequence,  much  local  trade  was  centering  here,  and  I  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
distant  parts  of  the  county.  The  following  is  a  detailed  section  of  the  seam  at 
this  point : 

VEST.  w. 

Micaceous  clay  shale. 8  to  10 

Pyritous  coal 2  1 

Pure  coal 8 

Pyritous  coal 1  6 

Soft  drab  shaly  clay ^ 

Pure  coal 1 

Pyritous  coal 1  9 

Fira-clay,  with  thin  bands  of  nodular  limestone 8 

Along  the  Little  Vermilion  and  its  branches,  from  about  four  miles  below 
Georgetown  to  below  the  State  line,  there  are  frequent  openings  of  this  seam 
for  local  supply,  but  no  extensive  workings.  The  coal  appeared  good.  If  rail- 
road facilities  could  be  supplied  to  this  part  of  the  county,  these  mines  would  at 
once  become  of  great  value. 


*I  have  not  seen  it  where  so  thin  as  stated  by  Major  Kirkland. 
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Two  analyses  of  coab  from  this  seam,  given  in  the  aforesaid  report,  are  as 
follows : 

Specific  gravity 1.811  and  1.3127 

Moisture 9.         "    6.4 

Volatile gasea 84.6       "  39.1Y 

Carbon  in  coke 60.         "48.98 

Carbon  in  coal 68.8       "  68. 

Aflh,  (white) 6.6       "    6.6 

This  seam  has  also  been  opened  along  Trosper  branch,  on  J.  Ogden's  land) 
in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  22,  township  18  north,  range  11  west, 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Georgetown.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
openings  had  caved  in,  so  as  to  prevent  examination ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  coal  here  contained  too  much  pyrite  to  be  valuable. 

The  only  other  coal  openings  in  the  county  are  the  small  strippings  of  the 
thin  seams  Nos.  5  and  11  of  the  county  section,  which  I  have  numbered  pro- 
visionally as  coals  No.  10  ?  and  No.  11  ?,  and  whose  character  and  distribution 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  general  description  of  the  section.  Small 
quantities  of  coal  of  very  fair  quality  can  be  obtained  here  for  local  use  ;  but 
the  seams  are  not  thick  enough  to  make  them  of  any  economical  importance. 

Coal  No.  8  (probably  corresponding  to  No.  7  of  the  Illinois  valley  section — 
see  111.  Eep.,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  5,)  does  not  appear  at  its  proper  level,  in  the  section 
of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  viz :  under  the  limestone,  No.  21  of  the  section. 
Its  only  appearance  in  all  this  region  is  at  the  Horse  Shoe  bend  of  the  Little 
Vermilion,  in  the  west  half  of  section  20,  township  17  north,  range  10  west, 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  State  line,  where  it  comes  in  suddenly,  with  a  thick- 
ness of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  a  reported  roof  of  black  slaty  shale.  It 
does  not  continue  to  the  southward,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  it 
will  be  found  sufficiently  developed  to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  coal 
within  the  limits  of  Vermilion  county,  though  small  patches  may  be  found  in 
the  regio:i  just  west  of  the  Horse  Shoe. 

Through  the  region  between  the  Big  and  Little  Vermilions,  no  coal  seams 
have  been  developed;  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  both  "No. 
7  "  and  "No.  6"  are  in  place  under  all  the  western  portion  of  this  area,  except 
on  the  slopes  toward  and  near  the  Little  Vermilion,  where  "  No.  7  "  can  only 
be  looked  for  high  in  the  bluffs. 

Where  the  State  line  crosses  the  Big  Vermilion,  the  "  Eugene"  or  "  Hang- 
ing Rock"  seam.  No.  46  of  the  county  section,  is  probably  about  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  water-level,  and,  judging  from  the  general  dip  of  the  rocks,  should 
come  to  the  surface,  in  going  north,  before  we  reach  the  railroad  at  "  Illiana,'' 
or  State  Line  station.  In  this  region,  however,  the  surface  is  unbroken,  and 
no  wells  or  borings  have  exposed  the  rock,  the  Alluvium  and  Drift  being  appa- 
rently rather  deep.     The  '^  Hanging  Bock ''  seam,  however,  even  if  found  hero, 
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would  not  probably  be  thick  enough  to  bo  worked  with  profit,  in  competition 
with  the  Danville  mines.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  No.  53 
of  the  section  may  be  found  in  this  neighborhood,  at  no  very  great  depth,  and 
this,  if  found,  would  be  likely  to  yield  considerable  supplies  of  superior  coal. 
No  outcrops  were  found  which  would  give  any  certain  data  for  locating  it;  bat 
a  boring  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  fully  test  the  matter. 

From  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  the  outcrops  of  the  various  strata 
seem  to  turn  more  northwestward;  but  shortly  after  passing  down  the  south 
line  of  township  20,  on  all  the  branches  of  the  Big  Vermilion,  we  find  the 
Drift  deposits  beginning  to  thicken  so  rapidly  as  to  conceal  all  outcrops  farther 
north ;  so  that  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  the  possibilities  of  that  part  of  the 
county.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  Iroquois  county  to  give  us  any 
hints }  and  the  knowledge  of  the  beds  to  the  westward  is  too  limited  to  furnish 
any  certain  data.  From  what  we  know,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  "  Danville,"  or  at  least  the  "  Grape  creek,"  seam  could  be  found  as  far 
north  as  Higginsville,  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while 
the  lower  seams  might  be  found  at  Rossville,  at  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  But,  with  the  Chicago  and  Danville  railroad  bringing  coal  from  the  Dan- 
ville mines  at  low  rates,  it  would  be  long  before  mines  could  be  profitably  opened 
at  that  depth,  if  the  presence  of  the  coal  were  ascertained.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  county,  near  and  beyond  Marysvillo,  it  would  probably  pay  some 
enterprising  man  to  bore  for  coal,  unless  the  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  under  the 
boulder  clay,  which  has  caused  trouble  in  Champaign  county,  should  be  met 
with.  Its  undoubted  presence  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county — ^a  well 
at  Dallas  encountered  it  at  eighty-nine  feet — ^appears  to  be  the  only  reason  to 
hesitate  about  sinking  shafts  there  for  mining  either  "  No.  7"  or  "  No.  6," 
both  of  which  seams  probably  underlie  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county. 

An  average  thickness  of  eight  feet  of  workable  coal  appears  to  be  a  suffi- 
ciently low  estimate  of  the  two  principal  seams,  over  their  indicated  area, 
which  will  include  about  three  hundred  square  miles.  At  the  usual  estimate 
of  one  million  tons  per  square  mile  for  each  foot  of  thickness,  this  would  give 
2,400,000,000  tons  of  avaliable  coal  supply.  With  the  probabilities  above 
stated,  as  to  the  existence  of  workable  seams  outside  of  the  limits  here  calcula. 
ted  for,  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  increase  these  figures  to  3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  which,  at  the  average  price  at  the  mine  of  91-50  per  ton,  would 
yield  to  the  county  94,500,000,000;  and  by  rise  in  value,  the  actual  receipts 
will  probably  much  exceed  this. 

The  present  shipment  and  consumption  of  coal,  from  all  the  mines  of  the 
county,  is  estimated  by  Col.  W.  P.  Chandler,  of  Danville,  at  about  75,000  tons 
per  annum.  At  that  rate,  the  supply  will  last  only  4,000  years;  and  the  con- 
sumption is  increasing.     Alas !  for  our  descendants. 
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As  already  stated,  the  ^'  Grrape  creek"  seam,  '^  No.  6/'  has,  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  a  cap  of  a  few  inches  of  cannel.  Loose  fragments  of  this  have 
caused  some  profitless  explorations  for  a  seam  of  that  material. 

Lime. — All  the  lime  now  used  in  this  county  is  brought  from  a  distance, 
principally  from  Indiana.  Along  the  railroads,  there  is  no  bed  of  limestone 
in  the  county;  but  at  Big  Spring,  less  than  two  miles  from  Fairmount 
station,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  limestone,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
suited  for  making  lime.  Small  quantities  have  been  burned  here,  in  former 
years.  At  this  point,  it  is  true,  there  is  no  wood  for  fuel,  but  a  shaft  not  over 
three  hundred  feet  deep  would  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  at  the  same  time  siipplying  a  stretch  of  country  which  will  soon  fur- 
nish a  large  market  for  fuel.  This  is  an  especially  favorable  point  for  a  shaft, 
having  rock  all  the  way  from  the  surface,  and  thus  avoiding  the  heavy  bed  of 
quicksand  which  would  probably  make  trouble  farther  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  A  little  enterprise  would  make  Fairmount  the  center  of  a  large 
trade  in  both  coal  and  lime.  Several  kilns  have  been  burned  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Salt  Fofk,  from  the  drifted  fragments  of  this  bed. 

The  large  drifted  masses  of  Silurian  (?)  limestone  which  are  quite  numerous 
in  the  neitrhborhood  of  Mann's  chapel  and  Rossville,  have  furnished,  and  will 
still  furnish,  small  quantities  of  lime  for  local  use.  Small  supplies  could  also 
be  obtained  from  the  outcrops  of  No.  21  of  the  county  section,  at  and  near 
Kock  Ford  on  [Salt  Fork,  and  at  Swank's  mill  on  the  Little  Vermilion.  The 
deposits  of  tufa  from  the  springs  near  Danville,  are  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  be  of  any  value. 

Building  Material, — Coal-measure  sandstones  are  proverbially  unreliable  as 
building  material;  still,  at  three  points  in  this  county,  considerable  quantities 
of  apparently  solid  sandstone  can  be  obtained.  Danville  is  at  present  supplied, 
for  foundations  and  to  a  small  extent  for  superstructures,  from  Leonard's  quar- 

> 

ry,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  on  the  river  bank.  The  best  stone  is  of  a 
rather  coarse  grain,  somewhat  vesicular,  and  stained  in  spots  with  oxyd  of  iron. 
It  appears  to  be  a  permanent  stone.  The  beds  do  not  continue  solid  through 
neighboring  portions  of  the  outcrop,  and  the  supply  of  stone  is  therefore  preca- 
rious.    The  following  is  a  section  of  the  quarry,  as  it  appeared  in  May,  1868 : 

nCET.    IN. 

Olive  shale,  with  purple  Btreaks 8 

Coal 1 

Purplish  shale 6      4 

Gray,  sandv  shales 2 

Gray  sandstone 16  to  18 

Gray  and  bluish  shales *  * " .  15 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  same  level,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  of  the  branch  which  flows  through  Donlon  &  Chandler's 
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FEET. 

6.  Coal*  (and  fihale)  No.  6? 16 

6.  Fire  clay ? 

7.  Very  hard  gray  rock 69 

8.  Soft  clay  shale 176  "  200 

9.  "        "         ? 75  "  100 

The  thinness  of  the  upper  coal  is  evidently  due  to  a  partial  wearing  away  of 
the  seam  by  the  current  of  the  river,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Alluvium. 

The  first  digging  only  passed  through  the  fire  clay,  and  a  brine  yielding  one 
bushel  of  salt  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of  water  was  boiled  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  week,  with  eighty  kettles.  Be- 
low the  lower  coal,  a  cavity  of  eighteen  inches  was  found,  from  which  flowed  a 
much  stronger  brine,  one  hundred  gallons  of  which  gave  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  production  was  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per  week,  and 
the  price,  81.50  per  bushel.  In  1825,  Major  Yance  bought  the  works,  and 
deepened  the  well,  the  boring  being  continued  at  intervals  until  1827,  but  the 
strength  of  the  brine  did  not  notably  increase.  After  the  construction  of 
canals  and  railroads,  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  Syracuse  salt,  and 
work  was  stopped  and  never  resumed.  The  brine  probably  came  from  the 
sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  would  have  been  found  of 
greater  strength  if  the  well  had  been  deepened  considerably.  From  these 
lower  beds,  wells  bored  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wabash,  have  obtained  brine  of 
a  strength  of  from  7^  to  8}°  Beaume.  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  abund- 
ance of  coal  on  the  spot,  the  reduction  of  this  ought  to  be  made  to  pay. 

This  abundance  of  brine  in  the  lower  strata  makes  it  doubtful  whether  pure 
water  can  be  obtained  in  this  county  by  artesian  wells  sunk  in  the  rock.  In 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  county,  however,  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  quick- 
sand below  the  boulder  clay,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  rise  high  enough  to  be 
readily  pumped  to  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  flows  out  naturally,  as  in  the  numerous  flowing  wells  of  Iroquois 
county,  which  are  probably  supplied  from  the  same  source. 


*The  enormous  thickness  of  this  coal,  as  reported  by  the  well  borers,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  the  coal  miners,  since  no  such  bed  appears  upon  the  outcrop,  and  the  boring  re- 
ferred to  in  Major  Eirkland's  letter  did  not  reach  any  corresponding  bed.  It  was  long  sus- 
pected that  at  least  a  part  of  this  was  shale,  and  the  parties  who  bored  an  "  oil  well "  at  Rock 
Ford,  on  Salt  Fork,  report  finding,  at  a  considerable  depth  (amount  not  given)  below  coal  No. 
7,  *'  twelve  feet  of  black  shale  and  four  feet  of  cannel."  If  this  report  is  correct,  this  is  prob- 
ably coal  No.  6,  the  changed  condition  being  only  the  result  of  the  more  complete  action  of 
the  causes  which  gave  to  that  seam,  two  miles  above  Danville,  a  top  bench  of  nine  inches  of 
cannel.  Until,  however,  some  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  this  lower  seam  at  some  considerable 
distance  west  of  the  outcrop,  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  believe  in  any  such  condition  of  things 
at  that  level. 
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Road' Material — Along  Jordan  creek,  about  a  mile  below  Fairmount,  several 
strong  springs  flow  from  a  heavy  bank  of  very  sandy  boulder-clay,  which  is 
said  to  harden  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  good  coating  of  this  upon  some  of  the  prairie-roads,  making 
the  application  when  the  road  is  dry  and  smooth. 

In  working  up  the  geology  of  this  county,  I  have  met  with  most  cordial  treat- 
ment everywhere ;  but  can  only  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Winslow,  of  Danville,  who,  since  the  day  I  commenced  work  in  the  county, 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  forward  my  plans,  and  both  during  my  stay  there 
and  since  my  departure,  has  constantly  furnished  me  with  needed  information 
and  specimens.  The  exigencies  of  the  survey  required  me  to  extend  my  lines 
into  the  adjoining  part  of  Indiana;  and  here  I  received  the  indefatigable 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  Collett,  of  Eugene,  who,  whenever  called  upon,  has 
been  always  ready  to  put  himself  and  alLhe  possessed  entirely  at  my  disposal. 
I  could  wish  no  geologist  better  fortune  than  to  fall  into  his  hands.  In  this 
part  of  my  work,  I  was  also  very  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Gibson,  of 
Perry sville,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Boyer,  of  Williamsport. 

NoTK. — ^The  coal  No.  6  or  **Orape  creek  seam  "  of  this  county  seems  to  correspond  much 
better  in  its  general  characters  with  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  yalley  section,  than  the  Danville 
coal,  which  Mr.  Bradley  jsuggests  as  its  probable  equivalent.  Eveiywhere  in  Fulton  and  Peoria 
counties,  where  No.  6  has  been  examined,  it  has  a  clay  parting,  usually  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  seam,  and  varying  firom  a  half  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in  width..  The 
coal  is  also  very  ftee  fh)m  pyrite,  and  is  usually  preferred  for  blacksmiths'  use,  and  has  a 
well  defined  **  block  "  character.  We  see  no  objection  to  considering  Na  7  in  the  Wabash 
valley  as  the  equivalent  of  some  of  the  thinner  seams  above  No.  6,  in  the  Illinois  river  sec- 
tion, which  are  there  too  thin  to  be  of  any  value  practically,  and  hence  have  been  but  slightly 
studied,  and  consequently  their  peculiar  features  are  as  yet  but  little  known.  So  far  as  the 
specific  character  of  the  fossils  of  the  roof  shales  can  be  relied  on  to  determine  the  equivalency 
of  the  strata,  there  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  between  those  found  in  connection  with  the 
Danville  coal  and  the  small  seam  outcropping  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  (which  must  be  as 
high  in  the  series  as  Nos.  8  or  9  in  the  Illinois  valley  section),  than  with  any  of  the  lower 
seams.  A.  H.  W. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


EDGAR,  FORD  AND  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTIES. 

Edgar  county  lies  adjacent  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Vermilion  county,  on  the  west  by  Coles  county,  and  on  the 
south  by  Clark  county.  It  is  nearly  a  square,  being  about  twenty-three  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  and  thus  containing  some- 
thing Ifss  than  six  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

The  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  the  county,  comprising  perhaps  two- 
fiflhs  of  its  area,  are  occupied  by  tho  timbered  land  adjoining  the  breaks  of  the 
streams  which  run  toward  the  Wabash.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  sections  about  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  edge  of  the 
county,  is  occupied  by  the  Grand  Prairie,  some  arms  of  which  also  run  quite 
deeply  into  the  timber,  along  the  divides  between  the  different  creeks. 

The  timber  is  mainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  timbered  lands  to  the  north- 
ward ;  but  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  beech  begins  to  take  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  considerable  numbers  of  pines  find  congenial  soil  above  the 
heavy-bedded  sandstones  which  form  the  bluffs  of  the  Barren  Fork  and  its 
branches,  in  the  edge  of  Clark  county,  south  of  Grandview. 

The  prairie  generally  has  a  deep  black  mucky  soil,  but,  in  some  of  its  east- 
ern extensions  into  the  timber,  this  is  mostly  wanting,  and  the  soft  dark  brown 
clay  of  the  subsoil  comes  nearly  to  the  surface.  The  bottoms  of  the  prairie 
sloughs  generally  contain  more  or  less  light  brown  marly  clay  containing  fresh 
water  shells.  From  one  of  these  slough  bottoms,  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a 
Mastodon  was  obtained  some  years  since,  which,  after  having  been  exhibited 
through  all  this  part  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  to  a  Phila- 
delphia museum.  Fragments  of  skeletons  of  this  animal  are  not  rare  here- 
abouts. 

The  beds  of  the  Drift  period  do  not  show  any  very  great  thickness  in  this 
county,  and  only  the  boulder-clay  member  is  well  developed.  They  may  per- 
haps attain  a  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
Where  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  materials  occur,  they  are  generally 
underlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  water-bearing  quicksand,  apparently  continuous 
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with  that  found  in  Champaign  and  Vermilion  counties  in  the  same  position. 
This  was  encountered  at  Grandview,  in  1869,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  in 
the  shaft  attempted  by  Messrs.  Holding  in  search  of  coal. 

Rock    Formations. 

The  rocks  exposed  within  the  county  all  belong  to  that  portion  of  the  Coal 
Measures  which  lies  above  coal  No.  6  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  or  No.  7  of 
the  Wabash  valley  section,  as  given  in  the  report  upon  Vermilion  county. 
Above  that  level,  no  workable  seam  of  coal  is  developed  in  this  region.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  borders  of  the  county,  however,  we  find  the  outcrop  of  No. 
7  and  No.  6  is  not  far  below.  Both  seams  are  probably  workable  by  shafts  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  For  the  readiest  understanding  of  the  geology  of  the 
county,  I  give  the  following  general  section : 

FKKT. 

1.  Soft  clay  shales 40 

2.  Coarse  sandroek  and  shales,  with  limestone  bands 96 

3.  Limestone,  bottom  often  shaly. 25 

4.  Green,  dark  drab  and  black  clay  shale  (level  of  "Xo.  12?") 3       to    4 

5.  Greenish  shaly  sandstone  and  sandy  shales 12        **  15 

6.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales 30         "40 

7.  Light  drab  and  greenish,  very  ferruginous  sandy  shales 15        "20 

8  Dark  drab  clay  shale,  with  few  large  ironstones 6         "6 

9.  Impure  shaly  coal,  "No.  9?" 1^ 

10.  Greenish  clay  shales 8         "  10 

11.  Sandy  argillaceous  limestone,  containing  pebbles  of  black  limestone,  and 

fragments  of  fossils If      "    3 

12.  Red  and  green,  changing  to  green  sandy  shales  and  shaly  sandstones, 

locally  heavy-bedded,  containing  CaiUerpUeSy  and  graduating  below 

into 10  "  16 

13.  Green  and  drab  clay  shales,  with  ironstones  very  numerous  at  bottom. ...  30  "35 

14.  Marly  argillaceous  limestone,  with  fossils 1-6    "      ^ 

15.  Soft  black  shale 2 

16.  Coal,  "No.8?" 1-6    "      ^ 

17.  Fire-clay 8  "    4 

18.  Light  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  with  heavy  ironstones  ....  40  "50 

19.  Dark  drab  sandy  shales,  weathering  greenish,  coarsely  concretionary  ....  12  "16 

20.  Light  blue  clay  shales 15  "  20 

21.  Coal,  top  shaly,  "No.  7" 5  "    6 

22.  Fire-clay 6  "    8 

23.  Sandyshales 10  "  12 

24.  Limestone 1  "    2 

26.     Sandy  shales 8  "  12 

26.  Compact  sandstone 8  "    6 

27.  Greenish  sandy  shale,  with  few  ironstones 25  "30 

28.  Black  shale,  some  slaty,  with  very  heavy  p3rritous  ironstone  nodules 5  "6 

29.  Coal,  "No.  6" 5  "    6 

30.  Fire-clay  and  soft  clay  shale 4  "    6 
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No8. 1  and  2  of  this  Bection  are  here  given  in  general  terms  from  the  report 
of  the  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery,  two  miles  north  of  Paris.  The  out" 
crop  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  Sugar  creek,  the  only  point  where  they  were 
seen,  is  so  disconnected  that  a  detailed  section  can  not  be  made.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limestone  bands  of  No.  2,  of  which  I  can  find  no  trace  along 
the  outcrop,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  them  as  generally  correct.  Apparently 
belonging  near  the  top  of  No.  2, 1  found,  at  two  or  three  points,  about  three 
inches  of  shaly  coal,  overlaid  by  from  one  to  two  feet  of  black,  slaty  shale,  with 
pyritous  nodules  apparently  of  coprolitic  origin,  though  no  fossils  were  seen. 
Of  the  shaly  sandstone  next  beneath  these  beds,  several  layers  will  yield  very 
fair  sized  flag-stones,  though  they  do  not  appear  very  durable.  The  coal  must 
represent  seam  "  No.  13,''  according  to  the  numbering  adopted  in  these  reports 
for  the  Wabash  valley  coals. 

The  bed  of  limestone  numbered  3  in  the  section,  was  reported  as  being 
twenty-five  feet  thick  in  the  boring.  The  best  outcrop  seen  is  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  one  mile  east  of  Baldwinsville,  where  a  small  stream  runs  over 
and  exposes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  its  lower  layers.  These  are  partly  compact, 
partly  shaly,  and,  near  the  base,  contain  several  thin  layers  of  green,  shaly  clay. 
Fossils  are  tolerably  abundant,  but  only  of  the  most  common  species.  The 
higher  layers  of  this  bed  are  more  solid,  and  have  been  quarried  for  culverts 
and  foundations  at  several  points  near  the  southeast  corner  of  township  14 
north,  range  11  west.  The  lower  layers  have  been  quarried,  to  a  small  extent, 
near  Mr.  Clinton's,  on  Lane's  branch,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  5, 
township  13  north,  range  11  west.  They  are  here  also  quite  thin  and  with 
shaly  partings,  and  contain  great  numbers  of  fine  fossils,  such  as  Athyris  mbtilita, 
Spirifer  cameratus,  S>  lineatus,  Meekella  strxato-cosiatay  Pleurotomarta  turhinu 
/ormiSf  Oyathaxonia proliferay  Heliophyllum? 'plvites  and  spines  of  Pal«chinu8j  etc. 
On  the  main  branch  of  Sugar  creek,  there  is  no  exposed  outcrop  of  this  bed, 
though  the  large  masses  of  it  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  a  short  distance 
above  the  railroad  bridge,  may  be  considered  as  indications  that  the  bed  is  not 
far  off.  Tumbling  masses  of  this  rock  are  also  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
just  at  the  county  line  on  Big  creek,  but  no  outcrop  was  detected  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

On  Barren  fork  of  Big  creek,  at  the  Big  creek  mill,  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  section  1,  township  12  north,  range  13  west,  the  same  bed  outcrops,  with 
nearly  the  same  fossils  as  on  Lane's  branch.  Not  more  than 'ten  feet  of  the 
lower  shaly  portion  of  the  bed  is  here  exposed.  In  descending  this  fork,  wo 
come  to  shaly  sandstones,  which,  near  the  county  line,  and  especially  in  the 
neighboring  part  of  Clark  county,  give  place  to  very  heavy  bedded  sandstones, 
forming  abrupt  banks  and  cliffs  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  forty  feet  in  hight.  The 
connection  between  these  beds  and  the  limestone  was  not  exposed,  and  the  dip 
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was  not  strongly  enough  marked  to  decide  their  relations ;  but  my  impressioa 
at  the  time  was,  that  the  limestone  was  the  higher  bed.  I  will  not,  however, 
insist  upon  that  interpretation  of  the  facts,  since  it  in  no  way  affects  my  deter- 
mination about  the  overlying  beds,  and  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  who  surveyed  Clark 
county,  though  confessing  that  he  nowhere  saw  the  direct  connection  of  the  two 
sets  of  beds,  is  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  sandstone  is  the  higher. 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  church  before  mentioned,  there  is  an  almost  oon- 
tinuous  outcrop,  down  Brouillet's  creek,  as  given  in  the  section,  until  we  meet 
the  first  workable  coal  seam  just  below  the  State  line.  A  similar  section  is  ex- 
posed upon  Coal  creek,  two  or  three  miles  farther  south,  which  joins  Bronillet's 
creek  at  the  Indiana  furnace.  On  both  these  streams.  Nob.  13  and  18  furnish 
large  quantities  of  ironstone  nodules  of  fine  quality. 

No.  11  of  the  section,  with  its  numerous  pebbles  of  black,  bituminous  lime- 
stone, furnishes  a  readily  recognizable  horizon,  for  some  miles  along  the  creek, 
near  and  below  Baldwinsville. 

No.  12,  although  quite  variable  in  character  within  short  distances,  is  no- 
ticeable for  containing  the  CatUerpites  marginatm^  which  marks  the  same  level 
along  the  Salt  Fork  in  Vermilion  county. 

No.  14  contains  a  few  fossils  in  good  preservation,  such  as  Sptri/er  lineatusy 
S.  planoconvexuB,  Spiri/eiina  Kentuckensis,  Pleurotomaria  sphsertdata^  P,  Gray' 
vilienns,  Productv^  longispmusy  Qyathaxonia  proli/era^  Astariella,  etc. 

The  coarsely  concretionary  structure  of  No.  19  allies  it  with  corresponding 
beds  in  Vermilion  county,  which  there  lie  perhaps  thirty  feet  higher  than  coal 
No.  7. 

With  the  exception  of  the  limestone  No.  3  of  the  section,  whose  distribution 
has  already  been  spoken  of,  the  small  outcrops  along  the  streams  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  county  are  so  disconnected,  and  of  such  common  characters, 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  equivalents  in  the 
section.  On  Clear  creek,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  12, 
range  11  west,  a  few  feet  of  a  soft,  fine  grained  sandstone,  somewhat  ferrugin- 
ous, has  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent,  principally  for  grindstones.  It  is  un- 
derlaid by  four  or  five  feet  of  very  dark  drab  clay  shale.  This  may  be  the 
equivalent  of  No.  12  of  the  section,  but  lam  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  No 
7  has  here  taken  the  form  of  a  sandstone.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  report  may  be  correct,  that  coal  was  struck  at  eighty  feet,  in  a  boring 
made  in  this  neighborhood  some  time  since.  The  shales  and  irregular  shaly 
sandstones,  which  outcrop  just  at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  main  branch  of 
Sugar  creek,  evidently  belong  to  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  section.  In  going  down 
this  creek,  we  find  no  beds  of  rock  evidently  in  place,  except  about  a  mile  north 
of  Elbridge,  where  two  or  three  feet  of  sofl,  drab  clay  shale  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  two  or  three  points,  but  give  no  indication  of  their  position  in  the 
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seotioo.  Upon  the  streams  west  of  Big  creekj  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
county,  and  ahout  the  head  of  Embarras  river,  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun. 
ty,  no  rock  outcrop  could  be  found. 

The  boring  at  Sutherland's  distillery  seems  to  have  been  put  down  at  nearly 
the  highest  point  in  the  county,  geologically  speaking;  and  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  it  would  aid  very  greatly  in  the  determination  of  the  geology  of  the 
county.  Such  a  record  was  kept  by  Dr.  Newell,  of  Paris,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  in  the  burning  of  his  store,  and  only  general  facts  have  been  pre- 
served by  memory.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of 
strata  were  found  between  the  limestone  No.  3  and  the  first  workable  coal,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  between  this  and  the  next  one,  below  which  no  coal  is 
reported.  It  would  be  queer  if  none  of  the  lower  seams  should  run  under 
here ;  but  two  five-foot  seams  are  enough,  for  several  generations  at  least. 

The  following  is  reported  as  the  section  of  a  boring  made  at  Sandford's  Sta- 
tion, in  May,  1867 : 

Ffi£T.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  subsoil 16 

2.  Sand 6 

3.  Sand  and  clay 4 

4.  Hardpan 66 

6.  Brown  clay 10  8 

6.  Blue  clay 8  4 

7.  Sandstone 4 

8.  Blue  clay 37  2 

9.  Black  shale 1  3 

10.  Fireclay 4      6 

11.  Limestone 6      6 

12.  Red  clay 2 

15.  Limestone 3 

14.     Soapstone 2      8 

16.  Limestone 9 

16.  Red  slate 7  6 

17.  Hardpan :  2  9 

18.  Limestone 3 

19.  Sand  and  clay 4 

20.  Limestone 1  9 

21.  Red  slate 1  6 

22.  Sand  and  blue  clay 6  3 

28.     Sandstone 3  10 

24.  Black  slate 8  8 

25.  Hard  stone 6 

26.  Black  slate 4  2 

27.  Bastard  lime 8 

28.  Slate , 7  5 

29.  Soapstone 6  8 

80.  Rotten  coal 4      7 

81.  Sandstone 6 
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VKET.    IN. 

32.     Fireclay 1      2 

83.     Sandstone 4 


239       7 

The  black  shale  of  No.  9  of  this  section  apparently  represents  coal  ^'No.  7/' 
while  Nos.  24  to  26  may  represent  coal  *'  No.  6."  No  30  may  possibly  be  a 
parting  of  *^  No.  6/'  locally  separated  from  the  same  seam.  There  are  spots  in 
every  coal  seam  where  the  coal  is  wanting,  and  this  boring,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, seems  to  have  been  sunk  at  a  point  where  this  is  true  of  both  scams. 
It  is  possible  that  the  seams  do  not  extend  under  the  southern  part  of  Edgar 
county;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  I  put  no  faith  in  the  reports  of  the 
sections  obtained  in  sinking  several  oil  wells  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Clark 
county  and' the  southeast  corner  of  Coles  county,  most  of  which,  as  reported, 
contain  no  coal.  I  judge  that  coal  can  be  found  under  every  section  of  the  county, 
at  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and,  along  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  would  probably  reach  the  first  seam 
of  coal  ^*  No.  7"  in  nearly  every  case ;  the  most  doubtful  point  being  at  Paris. 
The  distance  from  ''No.  7"  to  "No.  6,''  is  reported  at  one  hundred  feet  in  the 
distillery  boring ;  but  this  distance  is  probably  about  seventy  feet  on  Brouillet's 
creek,  and  less  elsewhere.  "  No.  7  *'  is  quite  impure  in  all  this  region,  and,  in 
shafiing  for  coal,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  go  on  to  the  lower  seam.  No.  6, 
which  is  a  much  purer  article,  considerable  portions  of  it  being  the  so-called 
"  block"  coal,  in  most  of  its  outcrops  in  this  region.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  variations  in  thickness  in  most  of  the  beds  exposed  along  Brouillet's 
creek,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give,  in  the  general  section,  very  variable 
thicknesses  for  nearly  every  bed.  In  calculating  from  the  section  the  probable 
depth  to  any  particular  bed,  at  any  one  point,  the  average  of  thicknesses  should 
be  used.  I  had  hoped  that,  before  the  publication  of  this  report,  at  least  one 
shaft  might  have  been  sunk,  so  as  to  determine  the  exact  section  at  some  one 
point,  but  the  shafl  proposed  at  Paris  is  apparently  given  up,  and  the  one  com- 
menced at  Grandview,  by  Holding  Bros.,  has  been  temporarily  stopped,  through 
meeting  with  the  heavy  beds  of  water-bearing  quicksand  at  the  base  of  the 
boulder  clay. 

One  kiln  of  lime  was  burned  at  Collins's  quarry,  on  Lane's  branch,  but  care 
was  not  taken  to  separate  the  shaly  layers  before  burning,  and  the  lime  is 
worthless,  except  for  agricultural  purposes.  Some  portions  of  the  bed  No.  3  of 
the  section,  would  make  good  lime. 

For  courtesies  and  information,  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  this  county, 
I  am  especially  indebted  to  John  W.  Blackburn,  Esq.,  and  to  Dr.  Newell,  both 
of  Paris. 


\ 
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OHAMPAIQN    AND  FORD    COUNTIES. 

These  counties  occupy  a  Dearly  central  position  in  the  State,  measuring  north 
and  south,  and  lie  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from  the  Indiana  line.  They 
are  near  the  center  of  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  haTe  an  almost  exclusively  prai- 
rie surface.  The  groves  are  few  and  small,  and  are  situated  upon  the  small 
streams  which  head  in  these  counties. 

Champaign  county  contains  about  ten  hundred  and  eight  square  miles,  being 
about  thirty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  twenty^even  from  east 
to  west 

Ford  county  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  adjoining  Champaign  county, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  east  to 
west ;  the  other,  running  thirty  miles  northward,  between  Iroquois  and  Liv- 
ingston counties,  to  the  south  line  of  Kankakee  county,  with  a  width  of  only 
six  miles. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  outcrop  of  rock  within  the  limits  of  these 
counties.  Scattered  over  their  area,  there  are  many  large  drifted  masses  of 
Niagara  group  limestone,  and  Coal  Measure  limestone,  and  sandstone.  These 
are,  in  some  cases,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  have  yielded  considerable 
quantities  of  stono  for  local  use ;  so  that  some  persons  have  supposed  them  to 
be  solid  beds  of  rook.  The  evidence  b,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  that  no 
solid  bed  reaches  the  surface. 

The  soil  is  mainly  the  rich  black  prairie  muck,  from  one  to  five  feet  thick, 
underlaid,  in  most  cases,  by  a  yellow  clay  subsoil.  Along  the  sloughs  and 
ponds,  the  subsoil  is  a  tough  brown  to  yellow  clay,  with  numerous  small  fresh 
water  shells  of  the  genera  PAysa,  Limnea,  Planorhisj  QydtUy  etc.  These  are 
often  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  whole  mass.  We  have  not 
heard  of  the  finding  of  any  Mastodon  remains  in  those  beds,  though  they  are 
not  rare  in  similar  situations  in  adjoining  counties. 

The  subsoil  is  underlaid  by  irregular  alternating  beds  of  clay,  gravel  and 
quicksand  of  the  Drift  formation,  to  the  depth  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  probably  three  hundred  feet. 

In  an  attempt  to  sink  a  coal  shaft  at  Champaign,  Mr.  John  Faulds  found 
the  following  section : 


Soil,  clay  and  quicksand 17 

Red  and  blue  clay 7S 

Pett 2 

Quicksand,  containing  a  tree  seven  inches  in  diameter. 9 
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FEXT. 

Soft  yellow  clay 9 

Sand 3 

Yellow  clay 7 

Quicksand  and  gravel 59 

179 

The  bottom  bed  of  quicksand  defied  all  his  efforts  to  reach  a  greater  depth. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place,  however,  an  earlier  boring,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  data,  is  said  to  have  reached  soft  blue  shale  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  depth  and  character  of  these  beds  correspond  with  what  is  known  of 
similar  deposits  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  We  find  in  them  evidence 
that,  at  some  former  period,  some  powerful  denuding  current  has  torn  up  the 
rocks  and  excavated  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  extending  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  down  the  eastern  line  of  the  State  until,  shortly  afler 
passing  the  line  now  occupied  by  the  Kankakee  river,  it  rose  over  the  declining 
edge  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  and  then  bore  off  southwestward  through  the 
softer  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  here  seem  to  lie  directly  upon  the 
Niagara.  This  channel  passes  through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Iro- 
quois county,  and  includes  large  parts  of  Ford,  Champaign  and  McLean  coun- 
ties, with  the  southeastern  part  of  Livingston,  where  its  western  bank  must  be 
located  between  the  two  boring  at  Chatsworth,  the  western,  on  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4,  township  26  north,  range  8  east,  near  the  east  line  of  the 
section,  striking  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  at  eighty-eight  feet,  and  the  eastern, 
in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  3,  of  the  same  township,  striking  no  rook 
until  it  reached  the  green  calcareous  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group  at  two 
hundred  feet.  ^ 

To  the  westward  of  Champaign  county,  its  course  is  not  so  well  indicated ; 
we  know  only  that  it  runs  under  Bloomington,  in  McLean  county,  with  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet.  However,  as  we  find  at  Eantoul  and  Cham- 
paign, points  probably  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  and  at  Chatsworth, 
which  we  know  to  be  on  its  western  bank,  only  one  **  dirt  bed,''  or  ancient 
mucky  soil,  noted  as  "  peat "  in  the  foregoing  section,  while  at  Bloomington 
we  find  two  such  beds  well  developed,  one  six  feet,  and  the  other,  thirteen  feet 
thick,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  point  is  near  the  center  of  the  old  val- 
ley. I  will  further  suggest  that  its  junction  with  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
will  probably  be  found  somewhere  in  Tasewell  or  in  Mason  county. 

The  erosion  of  this  great  valley,  of  course,  took  place  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Drifl  period,  since  the  deposits  of  that  age  not  only  fill  it  completely, 
but  deeply  cover  its  banks,  except  at  the  few  points  where  they  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  the  erosion  of  the  present  river  valleys. 

—35 
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The  gravel  beds  coatain  the  ordinary  variety  of  metamorphic  rocks,  with 
not  unfrequent  larger  or  smaller  masses  of  galenite  from  the  Galena  region,  and 
native  copper  from  Lake  Superior ;  bnt  the  larger  part  of  the  pebbles  and  rock 
masses  consist  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  or  '*  Kankakee  stone,"  and  the  shales, 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  sands  and  gravels  of  these  beds  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  water  at 
moderate  depths;  and  the  white  quicksand,  lying  between  them  and  the  under- 
lying rooks,  yields  inexhaustible  quantities,  though  generally  at  too  great  a 
depth  to  be  readily  pumped  up. 

Underlying  Rocks. — The  boring  above  reported  as  having  reached  blue  shale 
at  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet,  is  said  to  have  encountered,  at  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet,  a  bed  of  coal  five  feet  thick,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Danville  seam*,  "  No.  7.''  As  the  synclinal  axis  of  this  part 
of  the  Coal  Measures  crosses  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Big  Vermilion  river  at  Con* 
koytown,  five  miles  east  of  the  east  line  of  Champaign  county,  with  the  Dan- 
ville seam  not  far  from  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  under- 
lying beds  begin  to  rise  slowly  as  we  ascend  the  river  from  that  point,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  this  seam  may  be  found  at  the  depth  reported,  but  its  ex- 
istence there  seems  still  uncertain. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  northern  strip  of  Ford  county  is  destitute 
of  coal  j  but  no  boring  has  proved  its  absence  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county )  judging,  therefore,  from  the  data  obtained  in  the  surrounding  region, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  district  is  underlaid  by  one  or  more 
workable  seams  of  good  coal,  the  uppermost  probably  lying  nowhere  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  generally  at  a  much  less 
depth.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reason  why  shafts  should  not 
be  sunk  to  furnish  a  home  supply  in  place  of  that  now  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. And,  as  both  cpunties  are  crossed  by  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  giv- 
ing direct  connection  with  Chicago,  a  ready  market  could  be  found  for  any 
surplus  of  this  sole  source  of  wealth,  aside  from  those  which  are  strictly  agri- 
cultural. The  heavy  bed  of  quicksand  which  is  said  to  rest  directly  upon  the 
rock,  under  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  district,  presents  the  only  obstacle  to  easy 
mining;  and  this  could  be  readily  overcome  by  any  engineer  of  ordinary  skill. 

It  is  reported  that  at  Urbana,  starting  fifly  feet  lower  than  the  surface  at 
Champaign,  coal  was  encountered  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Borings  made  near  Eantonl  in  1857,  whose  results  were  then  suppressed,  are 
now  said  to  have  found,  about  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  station,  a  nine-foot  seam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  having  struck  rock  at  a  depth 
of  eighty  feet ;  and  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  station,  the  same  seam  at 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
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The  parity  of  the  white  water-bearing  quicksand  which  underlies  the  Drift 
calls  to  mind  the  character  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  at  its  outcrop  in  La- 
Salle  county,  in  which  region  it  supplies  several  large  artesian  wells.  The 
southern  continuation  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  which  brings  this  rock  to  the  sur- 
face at  that  point,  would  pass  not  far  from  Champaign;  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  aforesaid  quicksand  is  really  a  part  of  the  disintegrated  out- 
crop of  that  bed  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  great  channel,  which  must 
have  exposed  it  at  some  point  in  this  region.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
water  which  fills  the  quicksand  comes  from  the  edge  of  this  bed. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

HENDERSON    COUNTY. 

Henderson  county  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  em- 
braces  a  little  less  than  eleven  townships,  or  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer  county,  on  the  east  by 
Warren  county,  on  the  south  by  McDonough  and  Hancock  counties,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mississippi  river.  The  surface  is  much  broken  by  the  numerous 
streams  passing  through  it.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Henderson  river, 
which  enters  the  county  near  its  northeast  corner,  and,  passing  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  six  miles  below  Oquawka. 
Tributary  to  the  Henderson,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cpunty,  are  Fall, 
and  North  and  South  Smith  creeks.  South  Henderson  creek  enters  the  county 
on  its  eastern  border,  through  the  southern  part  of  township  10  north,  and  run- 
ning a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  empties  into  the  Henderson  about  a  mile 
north  of  Sagetown.  South  of  this  the  county  is  intersected  from  east  to  west 
by  Ellison  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  two  miles  north  of 
Shokokon.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  there  are  Honey  and  Dugout 
creeks. 

The  prairies  of  this  county  are  mostly  small,  and  occupy  less  than  half  its 
entire  area.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  deep,  black  loam,  with  a  brown  clay 
subsoil.  On  the  ridges,  which  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of  less  depth,  and 
of  a  lighter  color  than  that  of  the  prairie.  It  is  usually  a  dark  brown,  loamy 
clay,  becoming  lighter  brown  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  the  subsoil.  Formerly  these  ridges  were,  for  the  most  part,  tim- 
bered, but  much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  process  of  denudation 
still  goes  on.  The  timber  on  these  ridges  is  principally  the  common  varieties 
of  oak  and  hickory,  with  an  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  sumac.  Along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  streams,  we  find  in  addition 
to  these,  red  and  white  elm,  white,  blue  and  prickly  ash,  linden,  sycamore, 
sugar  and  white  maple,  ash-leaved  maple  or  box-elder,  black  walnut,  butternut, 
buckeye,  cotton  wood,  honey  locust,  American  aspen,  wild  cherry,  coffee  tree, 
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hackberry,  mulberry,  iron  wood,  wild  plum,  tborn,  orab-apple,  dogwood,  and 
redbud. 

Between  the  bluffs  and  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  belt  of  bottom  land  extend- 
ing from  the  north  end  of  the  oounty  to  Camp  creek,  with  an  average  width  of 
from  two  to  three  miles.  A  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  land  is  a  deep  black 
loam,  yery  fertile,  and  originally  covered  in  part  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
Here  we  find  black,  white,  red  and  pin-oak,  pecan,  the  common  varieties  of 
hickory  and  elm,  buckeye,  black  walnut,  butternut,  sycamore,  box-elder,  etc. 

Along  this  bottom  land,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  lens^th  of  the  county,  there 
runs  a  variable  belt  of  sand  ridge.  It  generally  lies  in  low,  rolling  ridges, 
which,  in  some  casQs,  become  hills  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  hight.  This  belt 
passes  irregularly  through  the  bottom  lands,  here  forming  the  river's  bank,  and 
there  running  nearly  back  to  the  bluff.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  it, 
in  some  places,  attains  a  width  of  about  two  miles.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor ; 
still  considerable  portions  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  by  proper  manuring,  yield 
moderately,  though  but  few  seasons  are  wet  enough  for  it  to  produce  largely. 
The  timber  is  principally  scrubby,  black-jack  oak. 

Springs  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  some  of  them  are  large  and  valua- 
ble, furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  water,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  large  herds  of  cattle.  Qood  wells  may  generally  be  obtained  at 
depths  of  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet.  Mineral  springs  are  not  uncommon,  cop- 
peras being  the  mineral  most  commonly  held  in  solution.  One  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  of  these  is  in  section  32,  townsphip  11,  range  4  west. 

Surface     Geology. 

The  sur&ce  deposits  of  this  county  comprise  the  three  sub-divisions  of  the 
Quaternary  System,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  feet.  The  largest  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  is  that  along 
the  Mississippi,  but  smaller  belts  are  found  along  the  smaller  streams,  especially 
Henderson  river,  South  HendersoD,  Ellison  and  Honey  creeks.  These,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  over  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  frequently  but  a  few  rods.  The 
soil  of  these  deposits  is  generally  largely  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  very  fertile.  That  along  the  Mississippi  has  been 
already  described. 

The  Loess  is  a  marly  sand  deposit,  generally  more  or  less  calcareous,  and 
usually  containing  large  numbers  of  fresh  water  and  land  shells,  mostly  of 
species  still  existing  in  this  region.  It  frequently  contains  small  concretions 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  resulted  from  the  leaching  of  the  mass 
These  were  noticed  in  township  9,  range  5  west.  This  deposit  caps  a  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  bluffs  in  this  county,  and  is  also  found  along  South  Hender- 
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Bon  and  Honey  creeks.     Elsewhere  it  was  not  noticed,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts. 

The  Drift  comprises  a  series  of  brown,  yellow  and  blue  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  with,  in  some  places,  thin  beds  of  cemented 
gravel.  These  deposits  are  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and 
when  the  Loess  is  present,  underlie  it.  Bituminous  coal  in  rounded  fragments, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  and  has  been  derived  from  the  coal  strata  in 
the  adjoining  region.  From  these  fragments,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  valuable  beds  of  coal  might  be  found  where  they  occur,  and  much  time 
and  money  have  been  wasted  in  searching  for  them.  They  do  not  furnish  any 
evidence,  however,  of  deposits  of  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they 
occur.  In  seotion  23,  township  8,  range  6  west,  just  above  the  bridge,  where 
the  bluff  road  crosses  Dagout  creek,  considerable  quantities  of  drift  caal  has 
been  observed.  It  is  reported  that,  at  one  time,  a  sufficient  quantity  was  ob- 
tained here  to  be  used  for  blaoksmithing  purposes.* 

The  other  geological  formations  that  occur  in  Henderson  county  are  the  Goal 
Measures,  St.  Louis  group,  Keokuk  Limestone,  Burlington  Limestone,  and 
Kinderhook  group. 

The  Gwd  Measures  are  found  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county 
They  are  represented  by  a  few  thin  beds  of  sandstone,  shales,  clays,  and  a  single 
seam  of  coal,  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26,  township  9, 
range  4  westt  It  probably  belongs  to  coal  No.  2  ?  of  the  Illinois  river  section, 
and  at  this  point  varies  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
thickness.  In  the  south  part  of  section  23  it  is  overlaid  by  a  yellow  sandstone 
mottled  with  whitish  spots,  which  appears  to  be  unfossiliferous.  At  the  other 
mine,  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  26,  this  sandstone  contains  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  carbonized  coal  plants,  while  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
nodules  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  Among  the  fossils  obtained  here  are  Spirir 
fer  planoconvexa,  Athyris  subtUita,  A,  Royism^  Rhynckonella  OsagetisiSj  Retzia 
punctUi/era  and  Terehratula  bovidens.  The  coal  rests  upon  a  bed  of  fire-clay,  the 
thickness  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  this  point  the  strata  dip,  at  a 
slight  angle,  to  the  southwest,  while  in  section  23  they  dip  to  the  northeast. 

Sandstones  resembling  those  of  the  Goal  Measures  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  townships  8  and  9,  range  4  west,  also  near  Biggsville.  Thin  outliers 
of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  may  also  be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
but  deeply  buried  beneath  the  Drift,  and  would  probably  afford  no  coal  of  any 
value,  if  found.  Where  the  Drift  is  known  to  rest  on  the  Sub-carboniferous 
limestone,  the  search  for  coal  would  be  useless. 

.  St  Louis  Ghroup. — Beds  belonging  to  this  group  have  been  recognized  with 
certainty  only  along  South  Henderson  creek,  near  Biggsville.  At  the  time  I 
visited  this  place  (in  the  spring  of  1868),  the  creek  was  so  high  that  many  of 
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the  beds  were  coyered,  and  others  could  be  examined  only  with  much  difficulty. 
I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen  for  the  following  section,  which  was 
made  by  him  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Biggsville: 

FCKT. 

1.  Loeis 10  to  12 

2.  Gravel,  sand  and  clay. 12  **  15 

8.    Blue  plastic  clay,  with  pebbles 15 

4.  Quartzofic  sandstone 2 

5.  Band  of  broken^  rotten  limestone 1 

6.  Blue  marly  clay,  stratified 15  **  20 

*?.  Band  of  broken  magnesian  limestone 1^ 

8.  Keokukbeds 25  "  30 

No.  4  of  the  section  probably  belongs  to  the  Coal  Measures,  while  Nob.  5,  6 
and  7  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.  West  of  Biggsville  it  was  again  recog- 
nized in  section  17.  Commencing  below  the  Drifl,  a  section  of  the  strata  gave 
the  following : 

TEST.     IN. 

1.  Shale  and  yellow  clay 10 

2.  Soft,  yellow  sandstone 10 

3.  Blue  clay  shale 2 

4.  Keokuk  beds  (not  measured) 

Nos.  1.  2  and  3  of  this  section  belong  to  the  St.  Louis  group.  South  of  this, 
along  Ellison  creek,  thin  outliers  may  exist,  but  none  were  recognised. 

Keokuk  Limestone. — This  division  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series  is  found 
along  the  southern  line  of  the  county,  at  and  near  Dallas  City.  It  rises  to  the 
north  or  northeast,  and  on  going  up  the  bluff  road  about  a  mile,  it  disappears, 
having  either  run  out,  or  is  so  deeply  covered  by  the  Drifl  as  not  to  be  exposed 
along  the  streams.  East  of  Dallas  City  this  limestone  appears,  forming  the 
blufis  of  Camp  creek,  but  on  going  down  the  creek,  northwest,  it  soon  runs 
oat,  and  the  lower  layers  exposed  are  Burlington  limestone.  The  Keokuk  beds 
again  appear  in  section  11,  township  9,  range  4.~  A  section  at  this  point  is  as 
follows : 

yXXT.        IK. 

'  1.     Soil  and  Drift  (not  measured) 

2.  Yellow  clay  shale,  containing  a  few  geodes lto2 

3.  Limestone 3    2 

4.  Blue  clay  shale ? 

North  of  this  it  is  again  exposed  on  South  Henderson  creek.  Its  most  west- 
erly outcrop  along  this  stream,  is  about  two  miles  east  of  Sagetown,  in  section 
13,  township  10,  range  5.  Here  it  appears  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  stream.it  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Its  most  easterly  ex- 
posure is  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Biggsville,  in  section  26,  township  10, 
range  4.  A  short  distance  west  of  Biggsville,  in  section  17,  the  rooks  exposed 
in  the  creek  bluff  gave  the  following  section  : 
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y£KT.   IK. 

1.  Soil  and  Drift.    Not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone,  sofU 1       6 

8.    Yellow  clay  shale 1      1 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale 6  6 

5.  Limestone 4  6 

6.  Shale 2  2 

7.  Limestone 2  11 

8.  Clay 2 

9.  Shale 4 

10.  Limestone 5 

IL  Shale 1  1 

12.  Limestone 6 

1 3.  Shale 2  1 

14.  Limestone 11 

16.  Shale,  with  a  little  thin-bedded  limestone 2  6 

16.  Argillaceous  limestone , 4      2 

17.  Limestone  and  a  little  shale 1       8 

18.  Shale 11 

19.  Limestone 8 

20.  Shale 9 

21.  Limestone 1 

22.  Thin-bedded  limestone,  with  chert 6 

23.  Limestone,  a  little  cherty 1 

24.  Chert 4 

25.  Limestone 2      1 

26.  Shale,  with  thin  layers  of  limestone 7 

27.  Limestone,  very  cherty,  to  the  water ^ 8 

89       2 

All  below  No.  4  belongs  to  the  Keokuk.  The  thickness  of  these  strata  are 
quite  variable,  but  this  section  serves  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  lithological 
oharaoter  in  this  region.  Some  idea  of  their  variableness  may  be  had  from  the 
following  section,  made  at  Shoemaker's  quarry,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
this  point : 

FEET.   IN. 

1.  St.  Louis  beds 8      8 

2.  Limestone , 2      7 

8.     Shale '. l      9 

4.  Limestone,  very  shaly 8 

5.  Limestone; 2     11 

6.  Shale 7 

7.  Limestone. , ? 

Lower  than  this,  the  quarry  was  not  worked,  and  the  rock  was  not  exposed. 
This  quarry  lies  near  the  top  of  the  bluflF,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  other  section.  North  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  South 
Henderson,  this  limestone  is  not  exposed,  and  probably  thins  out  rapidly  in 
that  direction,  as  the  Burlington  limestone  appears  but  a  few  miles  north  of  this 
on  South  Smith  creek. 
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Fossih, — The  beds  of  this  limestone  that  are  found  in  this  county,  though 
not  as  rich  in  organic  remains  as  at  other  localities,  furnish  some  interesting 
specimens.  They  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  quiet  ocean,  where  the 
beautiful  crinoid  and  the  delicate  bryozoan  abounded,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  limestone  are  thickly  covered  with  the  finely  preserved  skeletons  of 
these  organic  forms.  Indeed,  these  waters  must  have  teemed  with  animal  life, 
for  not  only  the  shales  are  full  of  their  remains,  but  the  solid  limestone  itself 
is  largely  composed  of  them.  Numerous  fish  swam  these  seas  in  those  early 
days,  as  the  teeth  and  spines  they  have  left,  as  a  record,  abundantly  testify. 

Among  the  fossils  most  common  in  this  limestone,  are  the  following :  iS^tVt- 
fer  neglectiu,  S.  Keokuk,  S,  Uneatus,  Heniipronites  crentstria,  ProducttLs  Wortheni, 
P.  punctatuSf  Zaphrentu  Dtdii,  and  an  undescribed  Chmtetes,  Of  the  crinoidea 
most  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  Barycrinus  magnificus.  Nearly  all  the  plates  of 
a  full  grown  individual,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  stem,  I  ob- 
tained near  Biggsville.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  crinoid  yet  found  in 
this  State. 

Burlington  Limestone, — ^This  formation,  which  underlies  the  Keokuk  lime- 
stone, outcrops  near  Dallas  City,  in  section  36,  township  8,  range  7,  along  the 
river  bank.  The  quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  river,  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  Higher  up  in  the  blufi^,  the  Keokuk  beds  appear.  Proceeding 
along  the  bluff  road,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  beds,  near  the  divi- 
ding line  between  sections  28  and  29,  township  8,  range  6.  Northeast  of  this,  in 
sections  22  and  23,  the  rock  again  appears,  and  is  quarried.  South  and  east 
of  here,  there  are  exposures  of  the  rock  in  sections  24,  25  and  26 ;  also  in 
sections  29  and  30,  of  township  8,  range  5,  along  Dugout  creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Numbers  of  the  more  common  crinoids  were  found  at  these  localities 
The  rock  here  is  considerably  cherty,  and  much  of  it  thin  bedded.  The  thin 
layers,  when  freed  from  chert,  furnish  good  material  for  lime,  and  at  most  of 
the  openings  there  are  one  or  more  layers,  a  foot  or  so  thick,  that  afford  good 
building  stone. 

Between  Dugout  and  Honey  creeks,  there  are  no  outcrops  in  the  bluff,  but 
they  commence  along  the  latter  stream,  in  section  12,  township  8,  range  6. 
Higher  up  the  creek,  we  find  outcrops  in  abundance  for  six  or  eight  miles. 
Quarries  have  been  opened  in  sections  1,  4  and  18,  township  8,  range  5;  also 
in  section  6,  township  8,  range  4.  The  rock  has  been  more  extensively  worked 
here  than  on  Dugout  creek,  and  the  layers  are  generally  thicker.  Blocks  of 
any  desirable  size,  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet  thick,  may  be  had.  Some  of 
the  layers  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  others  are  tinged  with  blue,  while 
others  are  nearly  white,  or  of  a  light,  creamy  gray. 

Much  assistance  was  rendered  me  by  Messrs.  D.  Edmonds,  Jas.  Peasley  and 
M.  Nolan,  while  examining  this  region.      ^ 
—36 
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North  of  this,  there  are  no  exposures  in  the  hluffs  for  several  miles.  Along 
Ellison  creek,  the  rock  does  not  appear  till  we  reach  the  east  part  of  township 
9,  range  4,  but  it  crops  out  in  several  places  on  some  of  its  branches.  It  has 
been  worked  in  sections  23  and  25,  township  9,  range  5 ;  also  in  sections  9, 
20,  21  and  29,  township  9,  range  4.  In  the  bluffs  of  North  Ellison,  section 
13,  and  of  main  Ellison,  section  24,  of  the  latter  township,  there  are  extensive 
and  valuable  quarries.  These  have  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  and  have  fur- 
nished an  immense  amount  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  for  building.  Most  of 
the  strata  here  are  sufficiently  thick  for  any  ordinary  use.  Section  13  affords 
an  excellent  article  of  building  stone,  the  most  of  which  is  light  colored.  That 
from  section  24,  is  largely  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  but  otherwise  of 
good  quality.  Some  of  the  layers  are  more  or  less  arenaceous.  The  following 
section  was  made  here : 

FEET. 

1.  Drift 10  to  80 

2.  Limestone,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone  too  little  exposed  to  be  separately  meas- 

ured   24 

8.    Shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group ? 

The  quarries  on  these  two  sections  furnish  the  principal  supply  of  building 
stone  to  the  surrounding  region  for  some  distance,  especially  to  the  south  and 
east.     At  these  localities,  fossils  are  quite  abundant,  especially  crinoids. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  dip  of  from  2°  to  3°  to  the  north  or  northeast. 
This  inclination  carries  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  below  the  surface,  and 
probably  continues  to  a  point  near  Biggsville,  from  whence  they  rise  towards 
the  north,  thus  forming  a  shallow  synclinal.  At  Biggsville,  some  forty  or  more 
feet  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  group,  overlie  the  Burlington.  The  first 
outcrop  of  the  Burlington  to  the  north,  that  was  observed,  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  of  section  32,  township  11,  range  4. 

West  of  this,  the  first  exposure  of  importance  is  along  the  Mississippi  bluff, 
in  section  15,  township  10,  range  5.  A  short  distance  east  of  Sagetown,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Burlington  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  railroad,  there  are  ex- 
tensive quarries  owned  and  worked  by  A.  Wallbaum,  Esq.  Work  was  com- 
menced here  in  1861.  The  quarries  lie  along  South  Henderson  creek,  one  on 
either  side,  and  to  each  there  is  a  side  track  from  the  railroad.  A  section 
from  the  highest  point  in  the  openings  to  the  level  of  the  railroad  track,  gave 
ihe  following  section : 

FEET.      IN. 

1.  Drift 20to26 

2.  Chert  and  clay  In  irregular  layers 10    4 

8.  Limestone  and  chert  in  thin  layers 21  10 

4.  Limestone,  mostly  good,  but  in  places  a  little  cherty 18  10 

6.  Soft  sandstone 9 

6.    Chert 8 
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Some  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  heavy  limestone  beds  furnish  a  beautiful 
stone  of  a  light  brown  or  yellowish  tint,  that  dresses  well.  This  is  largely 
used  for  window  caps,  sills,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  sent  from  here  by 
the  railroad  into  Warren,  Knox  and  Peoria  counties.  The  material  for  the 
second  class  masonry  of  the  Burlington  railroad  bridge,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  from  these  quarries  ;  the  rest  of  the  material  coming  from  Joliet. 

Northeast  of  Sagetown,  in  section  10,  there  are  outcrops  which  furnish  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stone,  both  for  lime  and  building  purposes.  Farther  up 
the  bluff,  and  along  the  Henderson  river,  the  rock  has  been  worked  in  section 
2,  of  the  same  township ;  also,  sections  35,  25  and  24,  township  11,  range  5. 
In  section  25,  at  Mr.  Bosler's  quarry,  I  obtained  the  following  section  : 

rXET.    IN. 

1.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  limestone ? 

2.  Limestone  3 

3.  Sandstone  and  chert I  8 

4.  Limestone 6  4 

5.  Arenaceous  limestone 4 

6.  Limestone 10 

7.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 6  8 

8.  Calcareous  sandstone,  with  chert 1  8 

9.  Shaly  limestone 6 

10.  Chert 6 

11.  Limestone 8 

12.  Chert  and  shaly  limestone 8      2 

13.  Limestone. 6 

14.  Shaly  limestone  and  sandstone,  with  chert 3 

15.  Limestone 1       6 

16.  Chert 11 

17.  Slope,  with  outcrop  of  limestone 15 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  25  there  are  extensive  outcrops.  At 
this  point,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jenks,  there  is  a  crevice  in  the  rocks  known  as 
Jcnks'  cave.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  quarrying  the  rock,  but 
for  ten  or  fifleen  feet  from  the  entrance  it  is  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  when 
it  suddenly  becomes  smaller.     It  has  been  penetrated  about  seventy-five  feet. 

Along  North  Smith  creek  the  beds  of  the  Burlington  limestone  form  exten- 
sive ledges.  Some  of  the  lower  and  softer  layers  having  been  worn  away  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  water,  the  upper  layers  are 
frequently  left  projecting,  in  some  cases,  quite  a  number  of  feet.  Quarries 
have  been  opened  in  these  ledges,  at  convenient  points,  in  sections  19,  20  and 
21,  township  11,  range  4.  Considerable  of  the  rock  at  these  quarries  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  brown  color,  other  portions  are  light-colored,  and  make  a 
very  pretty  building  material.  In  section  19,  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
where  the  Drift  had  been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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rocks,  they  presented  that  peculiar  ground,  and  striated  appearance,  commonly 
referred  to  the  action  of  glaciers. 

North  of  this  there  are  no  outcrops  till  we  reach  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  8.     In  section  5,  on  the  Malay  and  Russ  branches,  the  rock  again 
appears.     The  most  extensive  quarry  in  this  section  is  in  the  southwest  quar- 
ter, on  the  fariii  of  Mr.  Malay.    An  abundant  supply  of  good  building  material 
can  be  had  here. 

Along  Fall  creek,  there  arc  exposures  for  two  or  three  miles  from  its  month. 
The  rock  has  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  north  part  of  section  4.  It 
is  light-colored  and  compact.  In  township  12,  range  4,  sections  27  and  28, 
there  are  other  outcrops  of  these  beds.  The  strata  as  exposed  here,  commenc- 
ing below  the  drift,  gave — 

FKET. 

1.  Thin-bedded  sandstone 2 

2.  Limestone,  containing  thin  beds  of  clay,  and  towards  the  top  some  chert 12 

Some  of  the  less  common  crinoids  were  comparatively  abundant  at  this  local- 
ity, and  the  rock  here  is  mostly  thick-bedded,  light-colored,  and  when  free  from 
chert,  it  makes  good  lime. 

The  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  Burlington  is  in  section  18,  on  the  west 
and  northwest  sides  of  Bald  bluff.  Only  about  twenty  feet  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
point;  and  the  whole  mass  is  thin-bedded,  seldom  over  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
is  composed  of  brown  arenaceous  limestone  and  sandstone.  Bald  bluff  is  a  little 
over  two  hundred  feet  high.  From  here  the  bluff  runs  back  for  several  iniles 
in  nearly  an  easterly  direction.  The  Burlington  limestone,  though  not  exposed 
north  of  here,  may  exist  in  the  bluffs  for  some  distance,  where  it  probably 
thins  out. 

Fossils. — ^The  beds  of  this  limestone  exposed  in  Henderson  county  probably 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  upper  Burlington  division  of  the  group,  for  at 
nearly  eyery  outcrop  I  obtained  more  or  less  crinoids,  all  of  which  have  been, 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  upper  Burlington.  These  beds  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  fossils,  particularly  crinoidea.  Along  the  northern  shores  of  the  lower 
carboniferous  ocean  these  "stone  lilys''  flourished  in  much  greater  profusion 
than  in  any  other  known  region ;  and  nowhere  else  have  their  remains  been 
found  in  such  abundance,  or  so  finely  preserved,  as  in  this  rock.  Though  but 
part  of  the  beds  are  found  in  this  county,  many  species  have  been  already  ob- 
tained, and  new  ones  are  still  being  found.  Other  fossils,  though  not  as 
numerous,  are  abundant,  particularly  brachiopods.  Bryozoa  are  also  found 
here,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  in  the  Keokuk  rocks.  Teeth  and  spines  of  fish 
are  not  uncommon. 

Among  the  crinoids  found  are  Actinocrinua  multiradiattia^  A,  asterius^  Batocri- 
nus  rolunduSf  B.  obkUuSy  B.  Christyi^  B.  (nquihrachiatus^  B.  pyrifarmis,  B.  Verne- 
uilianuSt  B.  Nashoillai,  B.  Konincki^  B.  IZageri,  Strotocrinus  ctgilaps,  S.  liratus.  S. 
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umbrosw^  8.  nuhventricosuSf  8,  glijptuSj  Daryermus  comigerus,  D,  dieornu,  Stcgano- 
erinus  pentagonus,  Platycrinua  plenus^  Zeacrinu$^  species  nearly  allied  to  Z.eleganSf 
Cadaster  stelliformU^  Granatocrinui  Norwoodi^  G.  8ayi  and  PttntremUes  elongatus. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  following  species  of  brachiopods  were  obtained :  Spirifer 
plentUy  8,  Ghrimesi,  Produetus  Bemiretieulatus,  var.,  BurlingtonensUy  Chonetes  Illi- 
noi&iiHs^  Orthis  Stoallovi^  0.  Michelini ;  and  of  other  divisions,  Platyeeras,  Metop- 
tama  urnbella^  EmUinopora  »exradiala  and  Hadrophyllum  glaiu.  This  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  the  fossils  of  this  group  found  in  this  county,  but  comprises  the 
most  common  forms. 

Kinderhook  Group. — This  group,  which  underlies  the  Burlington  limestone, 
is  exposed  in  but  lew  places  in  Henderson  county.  Across  the  river,  at  Bur- 
lington, the  beds  of  the  group  comprise  variable  strata  of  shales,  gritstones  and 
oolitic  limestone.  On  this  side,  the  oolitic  limestone  and  gritstone  beds  are 
wanting,  and  the  group  is  represented  by  shales  only,  which  are  commonly 
argillaceous,  though  occasionally  calcareous  or  arenaceous.  The  shale  is  usu- 
ally in  very  thin  layers,  and  of  little  or  no  value.  There  is  a  partial  exposure 
of  these  beds  in  section  24,  township  9,  range  4,  along  £llison  creek,  which 
gives  the  following  succession,  commencing  below  the  Drift : 

irKKT. 

Burlington  limestone 24 

Shales  of  Kinderhook,  to  the  surface  of  the  stream 22 

These  beds  outcrop  for  some  distance  along  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  but  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  talus  of  the  sloping  hills.  A  short  distance  southeast  of 
Sagetown,  a  boring  was  made  a  few  years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  for  a  distillery.  I  am  indebted  to  Squire  Rico,  of  Sagetown,  who  had 
the  work  done,  for  the  following  section : 

ISXT.    IN. 

1.  Chert  and  clay 40 

2.  Bluish  clay  shale 120 

3.  Black  slate ^ 

4.  Bluish  clay  shale 162 

822    7 

Considerable  of  the  shale  was  calcareous,  but  did  not,  at  any  point,  become 
limestone.  At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  the  character  of 
the  rock  had  not  changed,  and  the  work  was  abandoned,  for  the  time,  without 
having  obtained  water.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  Drift  at  or  near  the 
base  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

Southeast  of  Oquawka,  these  shales  are  exposed  on  Mr.  Bosler's  farm,  at  a  lit- 
tle run,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Henderson  river.  Along  South 
Smith  creek,  section  24,  township  11,  range  5,  fifteen  feet  of  these  beds  may 
be  seen  between  the  Burlington . limestone  and  the  creek  bottom.  At  this 
locality,  there  is  a  band  of  calcareous  clay  shale,  from  six  to  ten  inches  thick, 
just  below  the  limestone.  These  shales,  where  exposed,  seem  to  be  destitute 
of  fossils,  none  having  been  found,  after  a  close  examination. 
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Economical    Qeol  ogy , 

BuiUlitig  Stone, — Henderson  county  has  an  abundant,  though  not  evenly 
distributed,  supply  of  building  stone.  The  Burlington  limestone,  which  out- 
crops nearly  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  along  the  bluffs  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  on  the  larger  streams,  will  afford  much  the  greater  part 
of  this  supply.  The  rock  is  principally  a  light  colored,  massive,  crinoidal  lime- 
stone, which  is  but  little  affected  by  the  weather.  The  prevailing  color  is  a 
light  bluish  or  yellowish  gray.  In  some  localities,  a  portion  of  the  strata  con- 
tains considerable  oxyd  of  iron,  which  gives  the  stone  a  much  darker  brownish 
color.  It  is  tolerably  even  bedded,  in  strata  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  quarried.  A  few  good  farm- 
houses have  already  been  built  in  this  county  from  this  material,  and,  as  wealth 
increases,  it  will  probably  come  into  more  general  use  as  a  building  stone. 

The  Burlington  beds  have  been  most  extensively  worked  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  especially  on  Ellison  creek  and  its  branches,  and  near  Sagetown. 
Of  the  quarries  near  the  latter  place,  the  most  important  are  those  of  A.  Wall- 
baum,  Esq.  The^e  have  been  opened  about  eight  years,  and  at  present  are  ex- 
tensively worked,  a  large  number  of  hands  being  employed.  Many  of  the  cul- 
verts and  the  abutments  of  the  bridges  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroad  are  built  of  material  obtained  here.  Large  quantities  of  rock  are  now 
quarried  here,  and  sent  out  of  the  county  by  this  railroad. 
-  The  Keoku'c  limestone  furnishes  the  balance  of  the  building  stone  for  this 
county.  It  is  generally  even  textured,  dresses  well,  and  affords  strata  suf- 
ficiently thick  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  building  stone  is  required. 
It  is  exposed  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county,  where  it  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent,  but  the  strata  rise  to  the  north,  and  soon  run  out,  and  are  not 
again  visible  till  just  north  of  Ellison  creek,  in  township  9,  range  4.  Its 
greatest  exposure  is  at  and  near  Biggsville.  Just  west  of  town,  in  the  bluffs 
of  the  south  Henderson,  there  is  a  partial  exposure  of  these  beds  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  a  section  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — The  largest  supply,  and  the  best  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  quicklime,  is  furnished  by  the  limestone  beds  of  the  Burlington 
group.  At  nearly  all  the  exposures,  rock  suitable  for  this  purpose  can  be  had. 
The  light  colored  layers  are  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  At  some  locali- 
ties, the  quality  of  the  rock  is  much  injured  by  the  quantity  of  cherty  nodules 
present,  which  have  to  be  removed  before  it  is  burned.  The  beds  of  the  Keo- 
kuk also  furnish  considerable  material  for  this  purpose,  which,  when  carefully 
selected,  make  good  lime.  The  supply  of  stone,  both  for  building  and  for 
lime,  is  inexhaustible. 

The  cherty  nodules,  so  common  in  both  the  Keokuk  and  Burlington  beds, 
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while  worthless  for  other  uses,  make  a  most  excellent  material  for  macadamiz- 
ing roadS)  and  for  this  purpose,  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  limestone. 

Coal. — The  supply  of  this  useful  mineral  in  this  county,  is  very  limited.  It 
is  confined  to  one  thin  seam  which  has  been  found  only  in  sections  23  and  26, 
township  9,  range  4.  But  little  coal  has  been  mined  at  either  opening,  and 
what  has  been  taken  out,  is  reported  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  seam  may  be  found  extending  from  here  to  the  south  line  of  the 
county,  at  least  in  places,  but  probably  does  not  extend  much  to  the  westward, 
unless  it  bo  in  the  northern  part  of  township  8,  range  4.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  the  amount  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  seam  in 
this  county  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  to  de- 
pend mostly  upon  more  favored  localities  for  their  supplies  of  coal.  Along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  it  may  be  obtained,  at  reasonable  rates,  from  the  coal  re- 
gion to  the  east. 

Other  Minerah, — Clay,  for  brick-making,  may  be  obtained  from  the  subsoil 
of  the  uplands,  at  convenient  points,  throughout  the  county. 

Iron  Ore. — ^The  variety  called  limonite,  was  noticed  at  several  localities^  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  Sphalerite^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  geodiferous 
or  concretionary  masses  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Crystals  of  calcite,  (carbonate  of  lime)  are  found  in  the  different  limestone 
beds  lining  small  cavities. 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Products, — ^The  prairie  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam, 
everywhere  productive  where  properly  drained  and  cultivated.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the  growth  and  decay  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface  for  untold  ages.  The  soil  of  the 
timber  lands  or  ^^  oak  barrens,"  is  a  clay  loam,  frequently  containing  but  a 
small  percentage  of  humus,  and  partaking  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
which  usually  lies  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The  timber  found  upon 
these  lands  is  principally  red,  black  and  white  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitter- 
nut  hickory.  Along  the  slopes,  the  soil  is  usually  much  richer  and  darker  col- 
ored, except  near  the  top,  where  it  has  been  nearly  or  quite  washed  away,  and 
the  subsoil  appears.  Here  the  timber  is  much  more  varied  than  on  the  ridges, 
and  we  find  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  elm,  sugar  and  white 
maple,  linden,  wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut,  red-bud,  and  several  other 
kinds.  Wild  grapes  are  abundant,  and  would  seem  to  indicate,  from  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  growth,  that  they  had  found  a  soil  adapted  to  their  wants.  A 
few  vineyards  have  been  started  along  the  bluffs  and  on  the  uplands,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  well.  The  finest  orchards  in  the  county  are  found  along  these 
bluff  lands,  which  are  much  better  adapted  to  fruit  growing  than  those  of  the 
prairie. 
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WARREN  COUNTY. 

Warren  county  contains  fifleen  townships,  or  five  hundred  and  forty  square 
miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mercer,  on  the  east  by  Knox  and  Fulton, 
on  the  south  by  McDonough,  and  on  the  west  by  Henderson  counties.  The 
fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  eastern  border,  and  it  embraces  town- 
ships 8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  north,  of  ranges  1, 2  and  3  west.  It  is  intersected  in 
the  northern  part,  from  east  to  west,  by  Main  Henderson  and  Cedar  creeks. 
South  of  this,  there  is  South  Henderson  creek,  which  rises  in  township  10, 
range  2,  and  runs  nearly  west;  while  to  the  east,  Slug  Run  rises  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  township  10,  range  1,  and  passing  south,  empties  into  Cedar  fork, 
near  the  eastern  line  of  the  county.  Cedar  fork  rises  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  township  9,  range  2,  and  runs  a  little  to  the  south  of  east;  south  of  this  is 
Nigger  creek,  of  which  Little  Nigger  and  Swan  creeks  are  branches.  By  these 
and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  the  county  is  well  watered,  and  its  surface 
thoroughly  drained. 

Springs  are  not  very  abundant,  but  there  are  some  which  are  large  and  valu- 
able. Good  wells  may  usually  be  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet,  but  if,  at  the  latter  depth,  water  is  not  obtained,  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  dig  sixty  feet  or  more,  or  through  the  blue  clay  of  the  Drift. 

The  larger  part  of  Warren  county  is  prairie,  but  the  prairies  are  seldom  large, 
being  divided  by  the  numerous  streams.  The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  vegetable 
loam,  differing  but  little,  in  its  general  character  and  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  Along  the  ridges  that  skirt  the  streams,  the  soil  is  of 
less  depth,  lighter  colored  and  less  fertile.  The  subsoil  is  a  yellow  or  brown 
clay. 

Much  of  the  land  lying  along  the  water  courses,  was  originally  covered  with 
timber.  Large  portions  of  this  have  been  cut  off,  and  the  work  is  still  contin- 
ued. The  varieties  of  timber  found  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Henderson 
county. 
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Surface    Oeolog  y . 

Two  of  the  subdiyisions  of  the  Qaatoroary  system,  viz.,  the  Alluvium  and 
Drift,  are  found  in  this  county.  The  alluvial  deposits  are  not  extensive,  being 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  streams,  and  are  seldom  over  half  a  mile  in  width, 
while  commonly  they  are  much  less.  The  soil  of  these  bottom  lands  is  very 
fertile,  and  consists  of  black  loam,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Drift  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  uplands  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
eighty  feet  or  more.  These  deposits  comprise  a  series  of  yellow,  brown  and 
blue  clays,  locally  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel.  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  the  Drift  rests  upon  the  Kinderhook  croup  and  Burlington 
limestone,  but  elsewhere,  as  far  as  is  known,  upon  the  Goal  Measures.  Loose 
coal  is  frequently  found  in  the  Drift,  but  this  is  no  indication  that  there  b  any 
bed  of  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  older  geological  formations  found  in  this  county,  are  the — 

Coal  Measures, 

Burlington  Limestone,  and 

Kinderhook  Oroup. 

The  Coal  Measures  underlie  nearly  the  whole  of  Warren  county.  Sumner 
and  the  northern  part  of  Hale  townships,  probably  embraces  the  entire  district, 
or  nearly  so,  where  they  are  not  found.  The  Coal  Measures  comprise,  in  this 
county,  various  strata  of  shales,  sandstones, '  limestones,  clays  and  coal,  and 
attain  a  thickness,  in  some  parts,  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.  These  strata 
rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  and  where  this  is  found  near  the  surface  or 
reached  in  shafting,  no  coal  need  be  looked  for  in  deeper  explorations.  Thus 
far,  the  coal  mines  that  have  been  discovered  arc,  with  but  one  exception,  con- 
fined to  the  townships  in  ranges  1  and  2.  There  are  three  workable  coal  seams 
found  in  this  county. 

The  upper  seam  is  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness,  and 
has  been  found  at  but  one  locality — section  17,  township  8,  range  2.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  which  seam  this  may  be  referred,  as  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  measurement  of  the  strata  between  it  and  the  seam  (No.  2)  below,  but  the 
distance  is  probably  not  over  forty  or  fifty  feet  between  them,  perhaps  less.  As 
the  only  open  bank  in  this  seam  was  on  fire  when  I  was  there,  an  examination 
could  not  be  made,  or  any  specimens  of  the  coal  obtained,  but  I  have  learned  that 
the  roof  is  black  slate  and  the  floor  arenaceous  shale.  It  may  be  coal  No.  3 
of  the  Illinois  section,  and  the  coal  obtained  from  it  is  reported  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

The  next  seam,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  from  one  foot  eight  inches  to 
two  feet  thick,  in  this  county.  Elsewhere  it  attains  a  thickness  of  from  three 
-37 
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to  fivo  feet.  Though  thinner,  this  seam  is  more  extensively  worked  than  either 
of  the  others.  It  is  worked  along  Cedar  oreek,  on  section  19,  township  11, 
range  1,  and  sections  13,  14,  23  and  24,  township  11,  range  2.  Also,  in  the 
latter  township,  there  are  other  mines  along  Honey  Run  and  its  branches,  in 
sections  25,  35  and  36.  The  strata  were  reported  by  the  miners  to  be,  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  follows : 

«  FT.  IN.      VT.   IN. 

1.  Drift,  not  measured 

2.  Clay  shale  (*-8oapstono") 10      to  20 

B.     Limestone 0    6 

4.  Blue  clay,  shale  and  black  slate 2  to    2    6 

5.  Coal,  No.  2  of  Illinois  section 1  8  to    2    8 

6.  Fireclay 8  to    8 

7.  Bituminous  limestone 2  to    6 

8.  Clayshale *.  ? 

9.  Thin  coal ? 

The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and,  though  containing  some  pyrite  (the  "  sul- 
phur" of  the  miners),  it  is  easily  freed  from  it. 

In  sections  23  and  26,  township  10,  range  1,  mines  have  been  opened.  We 
again  find  this  seam  worked  in  section  3,  township  9,  range  1.  In  this  locality 
there  is  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  of  cannel  coal  at  the  top  of  the  seam. 
South  of  this,  in  township  8,  range  1,  there  are  mines  in  sections  23  and  26. 
Though  the  coal  here  is  but  one  foot  six  inches  thick,  large  amounts  of  supe- 
rior coal  are  taken  from  these  mines. 

From  the  bluffs  of  Nigger  creek,  sections  14  and  23,  the  following  section 
waH  obtained,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  how  the  strata  lie  in  this  region : 

FT.      IN.       FT.   IN. 

1.  Clayshale 8 

2.  Coal,  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section I     6 

8.     Fire  clay 8 

4.  Clay  shale 11 

6.  Coal  and  black  slate 8 

6.  Clayshale 1  6to    2    6 

7.  Sandstone I     6 

8.  Clayshale 20  2  to  22 

9.  Sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale 8  9  to    7 

10.  Arenaceous  shale 2  6  to  3 

11.  Clayshale 3     6 

12.  Coal 4  to        10 

18.  Sandstone 1  8  to  8 

14.  Clay  shale ' 4 

15.  Slatycoal 1     6  to  1  9 

16.  Sandstone  or  arenaceous  shale 1     5  to  4  6 

17.  Clay  shale I     4  to  2 

18.  Coal 6  to  I  0 
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FEKT.   IN. 

19.  Fireclay 2  S 

20.  Blackslate 8  6 

21.  Bituminous  shale 4 

22.  Fire  clay ? 

In  No.  9  of  this  section,  there  are  some  valuable  quarries.  The  rock  is 
from  six  to  seven  feet  thick  at  some  of  the  localities,  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
thick  bedded,  so  that  blocks  of  any  desirable  size  can  be  had.  There  are,  how- 
ever, large  concretions  of  a  calcareo-arenaceous  rock,  locally  called  "  flint,'*  in 
the  sandstones.  One  of  these  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Mr.  J.  Worden, 
section  14,  that  was  about  two  and  one-half  feet  thick,  six  to  seven  wide,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  long.  This  rook  is  very  compact,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  and  in  chloro-hydric  acid  effervesces  slightly.  It  is  not  considered  of  any 
value,  and  is  so  hard  that  when  it  occurs  in  large  masses  it  is  very  expensive 
getting  it  out  of  the  way.  At  other  localities,  this  sandstone  is  replaced  by 
arenaceous  shale. 

No.  13  of  the  section  is  locally  called  "  water  flint,''  and  is  easily  recognized, 
whenever  met  with  in  this  vicinity,  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  SHgmaria 
ficoidei  present  in  it.  These  have  much  the  appearance  of  dark  brown  or  black 
roots,  and  in  some  oases  the  roek  seems  full  of  them.  This  rock  is  a  somewhat 
argillaceous  sandstone,  compact,  and  not  usually  as  hard  as  No.  9. 

No.  15  may  possibly  be  the  representative  of  coal  No.  1,  but  this  seems 
doubtful. 

In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  23,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably disturbed,  and  at  one  place  are  tilted,  for  a  short  distance,  to  an  angle 
of  about  5^.  Not  far  from  here,  two  faults  are  to  be  seen  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other.* 

For  some  distance  up  the  creek,  northwest,  the  strata  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  disturbed^  and  dip  in  all  directions.  In  sections  26  and  22,  mines 
have  been  opened  and  more  or  less  work  done.  In  section  16,  the  following 
sections  were  obtained  at  points  but  a  few  rods  apart : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

FKST.      IN.  FEKT.      IN. 

1.  Coal ?  1        6 

2.  Fire  clay 8 

8.  Coal : 8 

4.  Arenaceous  shale 2 

6.  Light  colored  clay  shale 1  8  8 

6.  Dark  blae  day  shale 4  11 


*This  appearance  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  undermining  of  the  strata  in  the 
erosion  of  the  creek  valley,  and  their  subsequent  displacement  by  being  crushed  downwards 
from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  beds.  A.  H.  W. 
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No.  1.  No.  2. 

FKET.      IS.  nST.  .  IV. 

7.  Sandstone 6  1        8 

8.  Black  slate 8  ? 

9.  Coal  and  black  slate S 

Several  of  the  strata  were  readily  traced  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and 
this  section  will  serve  to  illustrate  how,  in  shafts  only  a  short  distance  apart, 
the  strata  may  vary  considerably. 

West  of  this  point,  in  township  8,  range  2,  this  seam  crops  out  for  some  dis- 
tance along  Swan  and  Little  Nigger  creeks.  At  these  localities  mining  has 
been  carried  on  for  years,  and  in  places  the  blufis  are  almost  honey-combed 
by  the  entries,  new  and  old.  The  mines  along  Little  Nigger  creek  are  mostly 
in  sections  7,  8,  9  and  10.  In  some  of  them  the  fire-clay  below  the  coal  is 
varied  in  color,  the  usual  tints  being  a  light  blue,  though  in  some*  places  it  is 
nearly  white,  while  in  others  it  is  yellow  or  yellow  and  red.  It  is  said  that  on 
being  burned  the  yellow  turns  to  a  blood  red.  Along  Swan  creek,  the  mines 
are  in  sections  16, 16  and  21.  A  little  north  of  Roseville,  in  section  30,  town- 
ship 9,  range  2,  this  seam  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 

The  coals  of  this  county  are  mostly  worked  by  drifts,  or  tunnels  driven  hori- 
zontally into  the  hill-sides  along  the  outcrop  of  the  seams,  and  owing  to  the 
shaly  character  of  the  roof  of  No.  2,  considerable  expense  is  incurred  in  ''  crib- 
bing "  to  sustain  the  roof.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  is  usually  from  twenty 
inches  to  two  feet,  and  in  driving  the  entries  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  roof  shales,  or  the  under-day,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  vertical  space  required  to  take  out  the  coal. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  section^  varies  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
thickness  in  this  county.  It  is  generally  overlaid  by  black  slate,  or  a  dark  col. 
ored,  and  frequently,  shaly  limestone.  This  forms  a  very  good  roof,  and  makes 
the  working  of  this  seam  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  seam  above,  as,  fre- 
quently, but  little  or  no  cribbing  is  required.  In  section  14,  township  12, 
range  2,  this  coal  crops  out  along  the  bluffs.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  section, 
it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and  as  it  is  here  overlaid  by  clay, 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  left  for  a  roof.  That  part  that  is  left  is,  however, 
of  but  little  value,  it  being  impure. 

Flattened  nodules  of  impure  pyrite,  called  '*  nigger-heads  "  by  the  miners, 
and  frequently  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon  at  some  localities  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  seam.  Many  of  these  contain  numbers  of  fossils,  which 
are  frequently  well  preserved.  Some  of  the  nodules  from  this  mine  afforded 
Productus  longispmus,  var.  muricatuSy  Athyris  subttlitOy  Spirt/er  cameratus^ 
Chonetes  metohba,  Spiriferina   Kentttckensis,  Hemipronites  crenistriay  Pinna 

f  Lima  retiferay  Schizodus  curtuSy  Cardimorpha  MiswuriensiSy  Edmondia 

ovatay  StrebhpUria  tenuiUneatay  PleuropKonu  radtatay  Allorisma  subcuneatay 
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A.  costata,  Bellerophon  JUont/ortianus^  Rhynchonella  UatonisR/orfniSyPIeuroioma- 
ria  GrayvUlennSy  P.  sphsarulata^  var.  depressa^  Nautilus,  and  some  others  not 
recognized. 

Of  these,  the  following  species  also  occur  in  the  upper  Coal  Measures: 
Spirifer  cameratusj  SpiriferiTUi  KerUuchensUy  Allorisma  subeuneata^  Athyris  suh- 
tilUa^  Edmondia  ovaUij  Lima  reti/era^JSchizodus  curtuSj  Pleurotamaria  OraytnlUnns, 
Bellerophon  Montfortianui. 

A  little  west  of  this  point  and  in  the  same  section,  the  roof  is  black  slate,  a 
few  inches  thick,  and  is  overlaid  with  limestone.  Here  the  coal  is  but  about 
three  feet  thick.  In  the  western  part  of  this  section,  the  seam  is  from  three 
and  a-half  to  four  feet  thick,  with  a  roof  similar  to  the  last.  Did  not  learn  the 
thickness  of  the  limestone,  but,  judging  from  the  exposures  in  some  old  quar- 
ries, it  must  be  several  feet.  At  these  mines,  sandstone  underlies  the  coal. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  mines  in  this  township,  in  sections  15, 22  and  23. 

In  township  12,  range  1,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  which  probably  belong 
to  this  seam.  The  exposures  in  sections  21,  22  and  27,  showed  1  foot  6  inches 
of  coal  overlaid  by  2  feet  of  soft  clay  shale. 

There  are  also  mines  in  sections  29,  30  and  32.  As  these  are  worked  only 
during  cold  weather,  I  was  able  to  make  but  little  examination  of  them,  as  I 
visited  this  neighborhood  in  the  summer.  In  township  12,  range  2,  the  only 
mines  in  this  seam  are  in  sections  10  and  15.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chicken 
for  the  following  section  of  the  strata  penetrated  by  his  shaft : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Soil  and  clay,  about 4 

2.  Sandstone 6 

8.    Light  colored  clay  shale 4 

4.  Dark  blue  clay  shale 4 

5.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 1  6 

6.  Chert 1  6 

7.  Clay 2 

8.  Dark  colored  limestone 6  inch,  to  2 

9.  Coal,  average 2  8 

In  section  4,  township  9,  range  3,  the  coal  is  reported  to  be  two  feet  two 
inches  thick.  As  it  lies  below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  is  worked  by  means 
of  a  shaft.  A  shaly  limestone  lies  but  little  above  the  coal,  but  I  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  slate  between  them.  This  mine  is  just  south  of 
the  road  on  the  township  line,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  this  limestone 
has  been  quarried.  Here  I  obtained  Productus  longispmus,  P>  BemircticulatuSy 
Avumlopecten,  Naticopsis,  and  some  other  fossils. 

In  township  9,  range  1,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  24,  this  seam 
crops  out  in  the  bluffs  of  Slug  run,  on  the  Peabody  farm.  The  coal  is  about 
three  feet  thick,  and  overlaid  by  a  dark,  bluish  limestone.  About  ten  feet  be- 
low this  seam,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  Burlington  limestone,  but  the  inter- 
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veniog  strata  were  not  exposed.    In  section  26,  along  Cedar  Fork,  this  ooal  is 
exposed  a  little  above  the  bed  of  tbe  oreek.     A  section  of  the  strata  gave : 

VKKT. 

1.  Bluish-black  limestone 8  to  10 

2.  Black  slate 6  in.  to  2 

3.  Coal 8 

A  short  distance  up  the  stream,  there  appears  to  be  a  fault,  and  apparently 
higher  strata  are  exposed,  and  show  the  following  snocession  : 

rXKT.   IN. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone,  about. . .-. 14 

8.  Coal 1       1 

4.  Fire-clay,  passing  into  clay  shale 2 

5.  Black  slate,  not  measured 

The  strata  on  either  side  can  be  traced  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fault. 
This,  however,  is  not  exposed,  but  a  small  gulch  runs  down  the  bluff  at  the 
point  where  it  probably  exists. 

In  section  13,  township  8,  range  1,  there  is  another  outcrop  along  Nigger 
creek,  which  probably  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  exposed  etrata  give  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

nOBT.      IH. 

1.  Clay  shale,  not  measured 

2.  Coal 10 

•  8.     Shale,  with  a  band  of  sandstone  about  14  feet  from  the  top 22 

4.  Sandstone 1        6 

6.  Black  slate 1        6 

6.  Coal,  with  some  slate  and  clay  shale 2ft6in.  to  8 

7.  Sandstone  and  arenaceous  shale 8        4 

8.  Coal from  1  in.  to  2 

9.  Fire-clay 1 

10.  Sandstone,  not  measured 

The  mines  at  this  place  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time.  The  coal  was 
reported  to  be  of  poor  quality,  and  mixed  with  slate. 

It  is  probable  that  everywhere  in  this  county,  this  seam  lies  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  wherever  the  lower  strata  are  ex- 
posed, they  rest  upon  the  Burlington  limestone.  Northwest  of  Monmouth,  in 
section  7,  township  11,  range  2,  the  rocks  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  creek 
gave  the  following  section : 

FKET. 

1.  Slope,  containing  black  slate,  fire-clay  and  coal,  not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  with  thin  beds  of  shale 10 

3.  Burlington  limestone,  as  far  as  exposed 33 

The  coal  mentioned  in  No.  1  of  this  section,  is  not  likely  to  prove  valuable, 
as  it  lies  too  near  the  surface. 
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At  or  near  Monmouth,  a  boring  was  made,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  journal  of  the  work,  though  it  was  promised  me.  As  nearly  as  I  could 
learn,  only  about  ten  inches  t)f  rotten  coal  was  found.  It  is  probable  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  farther  oast  or  south  to  find  any  place  where  the  seam 
will  prove  workable.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lower  seam  can  be  found  underlying  No.  2  through- 
out the  county,  but  still  it  may,  and  probably  does  exist  all  along  the  eastern 
border.  At  the  outcrop  in  Henderson  county,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ellison, 
ooal  No  2  lies  but  a  short  distance  above  the  lower  formations,  and  the  same 
may  prove  to  be  the  case  along  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county.  Still, 
a  seam,  which  is  probably  No.  1,  is  found  but  a  short  distance  northeast  of 
Ellison.  In  searching  for  coal,  either  by  sinking  a  shaft  or  otherwise,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  any  of  the  beds  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  are  reached,  it  is  useless  to  go  deeper  in  search  of  it. 

Burlington  Limestone. — ^The  beds  of  this  group  immediately  underlie  the 
Coal  Measures  in  this  county,  wherever  the  junction  of  the  coal  with  the  under- 
lying beds  can  be  seen.  In  the  south  part  of  the  county,  there  may  be  thin 
beds  of  the  St.  Louis  between  them,  and  east  of  Biggsville,  and  near  Young 
America,  the  Keokuk  may  be  present,  but  there  are  no  outcrops  where  either 
can  be  seen  beneath  the  Coal  Measures. 

The  Burlington  group,  in  Warren  county,  consists  mainly  of  light  gray  and 
brown  limestones,  with  some  layers  of  sandstone,  chert  and  calcareous  clay  shale, 
and  attains  a  thickness  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  These  beds  outcrop  along 
the  small  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3.  Section  31 
furnishes  layers  of  good  building  material,  sufficiently  thick  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  In  sections  32  and  33,  it  is  thin  bedded  where  it  has  been  worked. 
In  section  35,  at  Rockweirs  mill,  on  Cedar  creek,  the  rock  is  quite  arenaceous. 
When  the  quarries  were  first  opened  they  afibrded  good  limestone,  but  on  work- 
ing into  the  blufi*,  the  beds  are  changed  to  a  soil  or  rotten  sandstone.  This 
exposure  of  the  strata  gave  the  following  section  : 

YEET.    IN. 

1.  Limestone  and  sandstone '. 15      6 

2.  Sandstone 17 

8.     Green,  argillaceous  sand 1 

4.     Shales  of  Kinderhook  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 17 

East  of  this,  in  sections  19,  20,  29  and  30,  township  12,  range  2,  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  outcrops  along  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  is  overlaid  by 
thin  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures.     As  far  as  exposed  here,  it  is  somewhat  arena- 

*Smcc  this  report  was  made,  Dr.  A.  W.  Black,  of  Monmouth,  has  sunk  a  shaft  to  the  coal, 
which  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  fortj  feet  below  the  surface.  The  shaft  is  a  little  east 
of  the  city,  and  the  coal  found  to  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.     This  is  probably  coal  No.  2  of  the  Fulton  county  section.  A.  H.  W. 
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ceous,  with  much  ohert.  This  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of  the  group  in 
this  county,  and  in  Henderson  county  it  is  exposed  hut  a  very  little  further 
north.  Thin  outliers  may  he  found  for  some  distance  in  this  direction,  beneath 
the  Coal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Sub-carboniferous  series, 
it  soon  thins  out. 

In  section  1,  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  this 
limestone.  Some  of  the  layers  are  very  light  colored  and  even  textured,  and 
are  reported  to  take  a  good  polish.  Other  layers,  though  not  as  light  colored, 
furnish  a  durable  building  material.  Much  lime  is  burned  here,  and  the  rock 
being  nearly  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  affords  a  good  article.  In  section  2  and 
the  northwest  quarter  of  11,  there  are  small  outcrops.  In  sections  4,  6,  and 
the  north  part  of  8,  there  are  exposures  all  along  some  small  streams.  The  one 
in  section  4  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata : 

FKXT.    IN. 

1.  Chert 2 

2.  Thin  bedded  sandstone,  with  a  little  chert 7 

3.  Limestone  and  chert 1       9 

4.  Limestone 9       6 

6.     Slope  to  the  water,  with  outcrop  of  limestone 5      6 

Much  material,  both  for  building  and  making  lime,  has  been  taken  from 
these  places.  As  we  go  south,  from  the  north  line  of  the  township,  wo  find 
thin  outliers  of  the  Coal  Measures  forming  the  tops  of  the  bluffs,  till  in  section 
8  the  Burlington  beds  disappear  beneath  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

On  Cedar  creek,  from  Rockwell's  mill  in  township  12,  range  3,  to  01mstead*s 
mill  in  township  11,  range  2,  this  limestone  outcrops  almost  continuously  along 
the  bluffs,  frequently  in  perpendicular  or  overhanging  ledges.  Occasionally  it 
is  covered  by  the  sloping  talu8  of  the  hills,  but  only  to  be  again  exposed  a  lit- 
tle farther  on.  In  section  7  of  the  latter  township,  it  is  overlaid  by  a  few  feet 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  at  this  point  gave  the  following  section  : 

FEKT.   IN 

\.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Coal  Measure  strata.     Not  measured. 

2.  Slope,  with  outcrops  of  Burlington  limestone 7  6 

3.  Limestone  and  chert. 8  2 

4.  Compact  calcareous  clay  shale 2 

5.  Limestone '. 11  6 

6.  Sandstone  and  limestone,  to  the  bed  of  the  creek 8  6 

Near  the  middle  of  section  7,  on  (!edar  creek,  and  along  a  little  branch  put. 
ting  in  from  the  southeast,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  bluffs,  which 
supply  Monmouth  and  the  adjoining  region  with  large  quantities  of  excellent 
building  material.  As  we  proceed  up  the  creek,  the  outcrops,  though  still 
large,  are  not  as  extensive  as  below,  being  more  frequently  covered  by  the  talus 
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of  the  blaffs.  In  the  east  part  of  section  7,  they  are  overlaid  by  heavy  beds  of 
Coal  Measare  sandstone.  Small  quarries  have  been  opened  at  various  points 
from  here  to  the  east  half  of  section  8,  where,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Cedar, 
and  along  some  small  runs  that  put  into  it,  there  are  extensive  quarries.  The 
rock  obtained  here  is  mostly  taken  to  Monmouth  and  its  vicinity.  At  this 
place,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  creek,  the  bluffs  are  not  as  high  as  farther 
down,  and  the  Coal  Measure  strata  have  been  largely,  and  in  some  places  en- 
tirely removed.  From  here  to  the  middle  of  section  9,  though  occasionally 
outcropping,  the  rock  has  been  but  little  worked.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
small  quarry  on  a  run  coming  in  from  the  northeast.  Near  this,  along  a  branch 
entering  the  Cedar  from  the  south,  the  rock  has  been  almost  continuously 
worked,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  the  center  of  section  16.  In 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  9,  the  Burlington  limestone  disappears  beneath 
the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  does  not  again  appear  to  the  eastward, 
along  Cedar  creek. 

In  section  24,  township  9,  range  1,  the  strata  dip  to  the  north  of  west  and 
the  south  of  east,  forming  an  anticlinal.  As  only  a  few  feet  of  the  beds  were 
exposed,  I  was  unable  to  determine,  accurately,  the  direction  of  the  dip  and  the 
trend  of  the  anticlinal.  To  the  eastward,  the  Coal  Measures  thicken,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  limestone  is  again  exposed. 

The  limestones  of  this  group  are  generally  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are 
well  preserved,  and  the  rock  is  largely  composed,  in  most  cases,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  crinoidea,  and  at  almost  every  point  where  it  is  exposed,  more  or  less 
good  fossils  may  be  obtained.  Among  the  Brachiopoda  found  here,  were 
Spirifer  Grimest,  Splenus,  Productus  semireticulatus,\SLT.  Burling fonensts.  Or- 
this  AlicheKm,  and  0.  Swallovi. 

The  crinoidea  are  not  as  common  as  farther  west,  but  some  fine  ones  were  ob- 
tained there,  among  which  were  Actinocrinus  roiundus^  A,  oblatus,  Batocrinus 
Vemeuilianus^  B.  Christyi^  B,  Koninckiy  B.  pjfri/ormU,  Agaricocrintu^  Granato- 
crinus  Norwood^  and  Pentremites  daiigatus, 

Kind^rhook  Group, — ^The  beds  of  this  group,  which  underlie  the  Burlington 
limestone,  are,  as  far  as  exposed  in  this  county,  composed  of  shale,  with 
occasional  layers  that  are  more  or  less  calcareous  or  arenaceous,  and  compact. 
Some  of  the  more  compact  portions  might  be  used  for  building  purposes,  where 
not  exposed  to  the  weather ;  but  an  abundance  of  far  superior  building  stone 
renders  this  unnecessary.  It  seems  probable  that  but  a  few  feet  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  group  are  exposed  at  the  different  outcrops,  but  being,  appa- 
rently, destitute  of  fossils,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  beds.  At  Rockwell's 
mill,  section  35,  township  1^,  range  3,  there  is  an  exposure  which  gives  this 
section  : 

—38 
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rnr.  in. 

1.  Burlington  limeBtone. 82      6 

2.  Compact,  calcareous  clay  shale,  irom  6  inches  to 1 

8.    Blue  clay  shale,  to  the  level  of  tlie  creek 16 

In  the  south  part  of  section  15,  there  is  another  outcrop  of  a  few  feet  along  a 
small  branch,  and  in  section  9  there  is  an  exposure  of  shale  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  Kinderhook.  At  this  point,  one  or  two  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
for  a  short  distance,  in  search  of  coal.  It  is  reported  "that  the  water  came  in 
BO  fast  that  the  work  was  suspended,  without,  of  course,  having  found  any  indi- 
cations of  coal. 

North  of  here,  the  beds  of  this  group  are  not  exposed,  but  may  extend  for 
some  distance  in  that  direction  beneath  the  Coal  Measures,  but,  like  the  other 
members  of  the  lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  group  also  soon  thins  out. 
There  were  no  fossib  found  in  these  beds  at  any  point  in  the  county. 

As  these  shales  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  those 
unacquainted  with  geobgy  will  be  very  likely  to  mbtake  ^them  for  the  latter. 
This  has  been  done  at  nearly  every  exposure,  though,  as  far  as  1  learned,  but 
little  time  had  been  spent  in  examinations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  experi- 
enced coal-miners  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  useless  to  search  for  coal  in  the 
shales  of  the  Kinderhook  group. 

Economical      Oeology. 

Coal. — The  supply  of  this  valuable  mineral  is  mostly  obtained  from  seams 
Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  bed,  No.  3,  affording  but  a  small  amount.  Coal  No.  2, 
though  thinner  at  most  places  than  No.  1,  is  more  extensively  worked,  as  it  is 
generally  more  easily  got  at,  and  affords  an  excellent  quality  of  coal.  This  seam 
has  been  worked  principally  in  townships  8,  9  and  11,  ranges  1  and  2.  At 
most  of  the  mines,  there  is  more  or  less  sulphuret  of  iron  mixed  with  the  coal, 
which  has  to  be  separated  from  it  before  sending  it  to  market. 

The  lower  seam  is,  at  nearly  all  localities,  considerably  thicker  thaa  No.  2, 
and  hence  the  yield  is  much  greater.  This  ooal,  though  generally  of  fair  qual- 
ity, is  not  as  good  as  that  from  the  bed  above.  It  has  been  worked  principally 
in  township  9,  range  1,  township  11,  range  2,  and  township  12,  ranges  1  and 
2,  It  probably  underlies  the  whole  of  the  township  9,  of  range  1,  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  each  in  range  2,  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  townships  8,  9  and 
10,  of  range  3.  At  a  single  place  in  range  3,  along  the  dividing  line  between 
townships  9  and  10,  coal,  apparently  belonging  to  this  seam,  has  been  found, 
and  a  mine  opened.    The  coal  is  but  twenty-six  inches  thick  at  this  point. 

Building  Stone, — ^The  Burlington  limestone  furnishes  a  good  article  of  build- 
ing stone,  and  is  found  along  the  southern  part  of  township  12,  range  3,  and 
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the  northern  part  of  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  the  northwest  part  of  town- 
ship 11,  range  2.  From  Rockwell's  mill  for  several  miles  up  Cedar  creek,  the 
outcrops  of  these  beds  form  mural,  or  overhanging  bluffs,  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  stone  taken  from  this 
region,  these  vast  ledges  appear  to  have  been  but  slightly  worked  at  a  few  points. 
These  outcrops  are  not  on  Cedar  alone,  but  along  all  the  branches  that  enter 
it  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  all  the  rock  is  light  colored,  some  portions  being 
tinged  with  a  light  shade  of  buff,  and  others  with  blue.  It  is  compact  and 
dresses  well,  and  some  of  the  layers  afford  a  stone  susceptible  of  taking  a  good 
polish. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures  furnbh  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
building  rock,  and  the  most  extensive  quarries  are  in  Greenbush  and  Berwick 
townships.  The  most  important  quarries  in  Greenbush,  township  8,  range  1^ 
are  located  along  Nigger  creek  in  sections  14  and  15.  The  following  section 
will  show  the  thickness  and  relative  position  of  the  beds  : 

VEKT.    IN. 

1.  Coal,  Xo.  2  of  the  Illinois  section 1       6 

2.  Fireclay 8 

3.  Clay  shale ...% 11 

4.  Coal  and  black  slate 8 

6.     Clay  shale from  1  foot  6  in.  to    2      d 

6.  Sandstone ...^ 1       6 

7.  Clay  shale from  20  ft.  2  in.  to  22 

8.  Sandstone  or  shale "      3  ft.  9  in.  to    7 

The  quarries  are  in  No.  8  of  this  section,  and  the  rock  is  from  five  to  seven 
feet  thick  where  worked. 

The  most  important  quarries  In  Berwick,  township  9,  range  1,  are  in  sec- 
tions 14  and  15,  along  Slug  run,  and  in  sections  18  and  20,  on  Cedar  Fork. 
The  sandstone  is  much  thicker  here  than  in  Greenbush,  it  being  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  in  some  places  more.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  strata  in  which  those  quarries  are,  but  it  may  be  the  same  as 
No.  8  of  the  last  section. 

\  In  section  11,  the  sandstone  forms  immense  ledges,  which  in  some  places 
overhang  the  water  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  <<  Eock  House,''  as  it  is  called,  is  in 
this  section,  and  was  formed  in  some  past  time,  when  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  considerably  higher  than  at  present,  by  the  water  cutting  a  passage  through 
a  portion  of  the  lower  strata.  In  the  denuding  process,  a  large  pillar  of  sand- 
stone was  left,  and  now  supports  the  outer  edge  of  the  upper  strata,  which 
forms  the  roof. 

In  some  localities  along  Slug  run,  this  sandstone  is  of  little  value,  as  it 
crumbles  to  pieces  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  quarry  stone  is  quite  soft, 
splits  readily  and  dresses  easily,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  blocks.  In 
some  of  the  quarries,  there  is  a  bluish  calcareo-arenaceous  rock,  hard  and 
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toagh,  tbat  occurs  in  concretions.  This  makes  a  very  durable  building  stone, 
but  is  bard  to  work. 

In  section  8,  townsbip  11,  range  3,  there  is  a  somewhat  eztensiTe  quarry 
in  the  sandstone  below  coal  No.  1,  and  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures. A  similar  rock  was  formerly  worked  in  sections  7  and  8,  township  11, 
range  2,  along  Cedar  creek.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
smaller  quarries  in  township  9,  range  3,  township  10,  rango  1,  and  township 
12,  ranges  1  and  2. 

Limestone  for  Lime. — ^Nearly  all  the  outcrops  of  the  Burlingtcm  will  afford 
abundant  supplies  of  material  for  this  purpose,  and  being  nearly  pure  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  yields  an  excellent  article.  Some  of  the  Coal  Measure  limestone 
has  been  burned,  but  the  supply  from  this  source  is  rery  limited.  Lime  is,  at 
present,  most  extensively  manufactured  in  section  1,  township  11,  range  3. 
Better  facilities  for  getting  fuel  for  the  kilns,  and  the  manufactured  lime  to 
market,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  this  business  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  some  portions  of  the  county. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

MERCER    COUNTY. 

Mercer  county  lies  on  the  northwestern  border  of  the  State,  and  embraces  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Rook  Island  county ;  on  the  east,  by  Henry 
and  Knox ;  on  the  south,  by  Warren  and  Henderson  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  eastern  bor- 
der, and  it  embraces  townships  13,  14,  and  16  north,  of  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4  and  a 
part  of  5  and  6  west. 

It  is  intersected  from  east  to  west,  through  the  northern  portion,  by  Ed- 
wards river,  which,  near  the  western  border,  changes  its  course,  and,  running 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  below  New  Boston.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Edwards  is  Pope  creek, 
which  passes  through  the  county  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Keithsburg.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  northwest,  Elixa 
creek,  which  empties  into  Swan  lake,  and  Camp  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ed- 
wards ;  while  in  the  northeast  are  Parker's  run  and  another  Gamp  creek,  also 
branches  of  the  Edwards.  South  of  these  is  North  Pope,  a  tributary  of  Pope 
creek,  and  in  the  southeast  are  North  Henderson  and  Duck  creeks.  These, 
together  with  some  smaller  streams,  fiirnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

A  large  portion  of  this  county  is  prairie,  while  along  the  borders  of  the 
streams  are  the  so-called  '*  barrens.^'  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  a  deep 
black  or  chocolate  colored  loam,  with  a  yellow  or  dark  brown  clay  subsoil.  The 
soil  of  the  barrens  is  similar  to  that  of  the  prairie,  only  lighter  colored  and  of 
less  depth,  while  along  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  yel- 
lowish color,  owing  to  the  character  of  Ihe  subsoil,  which  comes  near  the  sur- 
&ce.  In  some  portions  of  the  barrens,  there  is  but  a  thin  covering  of  soil,  and 
in  these  places  it  is  quite  light  colored,  showing  that  but  little  humus  is  present. 
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Surface     Qeology, 

The  surface  deposits  of  this  coaaty  comprise  the  osual  subdiYisions  of  the 
Quaternary,  Alluvium,  Loess  and  Drift.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit 
is  that  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  This  extends  along  the  whole  western  bor- 
der of  the  county,  with  a  varied  width  of  from  two  to  five  miles.  Of  this, 
that  portion  which  is  situated  in  the  northwest,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
New  Boston,  is  much  cut  up  by  swamps,  lakes  and  bays.  Much  of  this  land 
is  comparatively  low,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  meadow  and  grazing. 

Through  a  large  portion  of  these  bottom  lands,  there  are  one  or  more  low 
ridges  of  sand.  The  soil  of  this  sandy  portion  is  of  but  little  value,  there  being 
but  few  seasons  when  it  is  wet  enough  to  produce  full  crops.  In  other  por- 
tions, the  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam  and  very  productive.  Narrow  alluvial 
belts  are  also  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses,  the  soil  of  which  is  very 
dark  colored,  but  more  or  less  intermingled  with  sand  and  pebbles. 

LoeM. — ^This,  deposit  is  found  capping  the  Mississippi  bluffs,  and  attains  a 
variable  thickness  of  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  It  is  a  calcareous  marl  of  light 
brown  or  buff  color,  and  generally  contains  great  numbers  of  bleached  fresh 
water  shells,  mostly  of  species  existing  in  the  streams  of  the  adjoining  region. 

Drift. — The  deposits  of  this  subdivision  comprise  a  series  of  brown  and  blue 
clays,  locally  intermingled  with  sand,  gravel  and  small  pebbles,  which  are 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  and  underlying  the  Loess,  where 
both  are  present.  Some  large  boulders  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks  lie 
scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  In 
section  9,  township  13,  range  4,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  bluff  of  Pope 
creek,  there  are  heavy  beds  of  a  sandy  marl,  containing  some  recent  shells. 
Two  genera  were  recognized  among  the  specimens  obtained  here,  Limnea  and 
Succinea^  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  these  beds  were  exposed,  and  they 
appear  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  of  the  Drifl,  which  form  the  subsoil.* 

The  older  geological  formations  exposed  in  this  county,  belong  to  the  Coal 
Measures  and  the  Kinderkook  group. 

Coal  Meamres. — Nearly  all  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  this  county  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  include  the  lower  portion  from  coal  No.  3  (?)  of  the 
Illinois  section,  to  near  the  base  of  this  formation.     They  comprise  various 


♦  It  is  probable  the  beds  of  sandy  marl  here  referred  to,  are  equiralcnt  to  the  Post  Tertiary 
beds  of  stratified  sands,  clays,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters  as  occurring  in  Mc- 
Lean, Tazewell,  Adams,  and  some  other  counties,  and  though  underlying,  and  consequently 
older  than  the  Drift,  they  have  as  yet  afforded  no  fossil  molluscs  of  extinct  species. 

A.  H.  W. 
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strata  of  limestone,  sandstone,  olay  shale  and  ooal,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  possibly,  in  some  places,  two 
hundred  feet.  There  are  three,  perhaps  four,  seams  of  coal  worked  in  this 
county. 

The  upper  seam.  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  and  worked 
at  but  one  point,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2.  This  seam  is  from 
three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  of  good  quality.  From  Mr.  Martin's 
shad  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  the  exposed  rocks  in  the 
bluff  below,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

fEET.     IN. 

1.  Drift.    Not  measured. 

2.  White  clay,  sometimes  sandy 7 

3.  Limestone,  impure. ^ 18 

4.  CoalNo.8(?) ,   8  to    5 

6.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  shale 10  "  16 

6;  Slate,  not  always  present 2 

7.  Limestone g 

8.  Coal 1  foot  10  in.  to  2  6 

9.  Clay 4 

10.  Slate,  penetrated 16 

The  limestone  over  the  coal  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  numerous  fossils, 
among  which  are  JSemipronites  crenistria^  lAma  red f era ^  Productvt  Nehrascen" 
818,  Conularia,  and  several  species  of  Bryozoa, 

The  second  coal  seam.  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is,  in  this  county,  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  This  seam  has  been  found  in  quite 
a  number  of  places,  but  is,  at  present,  worked  at  but  two  or  three  points.  In 
sections  20  and  21,  township  13,  range  2,  it  has  been  extensively  mined, 
though  but  one  mine,  in  section  20,  is  now  in  operation.  The  exposed  strata 
in  this  vicinity  give  the  following  section : 

FEET.    IN. 

1.  Coal,  No.  8  (?),  a  trace. 

2.  Sandstone,  or  sandy  clay,  about 15 

3.  Limestone,  impure  and  shaly 1  foot  2  in.  to  14 

4.  Blue  arenaceous  clay  shale. 6  in.  **  1 

6.  Coal,  No.  2 2  feet  "26 

6.  Blue  clay,  but  partially  exposed. 

The  sandstone.  No.  2  of  this  section,  is  light  colored  and  soft,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  The  quarries  that  are  and  may  be  opened  at  or  near  this  locality, 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  a  fair  article  of  building  stone  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  adjacent  region.  About  two  miles  down  North  Henderson  creek,  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  1 9,  there  is  an  extensive  quarry  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  This  probably  lies  below  coal  No.  2,  and  near  the  base  of 
the  Coal  Measures.  The  sandstone  is  of  fair  quality,  and  can  be  had  in  blocks 
of  any  desirable  size,  and,  when  first  taken  out,  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but 
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hardens  by  exposure.  The  cooglomerato,  though  of  little  value  to  the  builder, 
is  interesting  to  the  geologist  on  account  of  its  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  cherts  of  the  Burlington  limestone.  These  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  crinoid  stems  and  heads,  and  a  few  other  fossils.  As  is  commonly  the  case 
in  these  cherts,  the  fossils  are  not  often  well  preserved,  and  of  those  obtained, 
but  few  could  be  recognized,  among  which  were  Batocrintu  ohlatuSf  Actinocri^ 
nus,  PUittfcrimu  — ,  and  Spirifsr  imbrex. 

In  section  32,  township  14,  range  2,  the  coal  seam  No.  2  was  formerly 
worked,  but  the  thicker  seam  above  having  been  discovered,  this  one  was 
abandoned.  In  section  33,  township  14,  range  3,  a  mine  was  opened  a  few 
years  since,  but  the  amount  of  pyrite  contained  in  the  coal  was  so  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  profitably  worked  in  competition  with  the  better  coals.  Near 
Aledo,  in  section  20,  several  banks  have  been  opened,  at  one  of  which  the  fol- 
owing  section  was  obtained : 

FKET.       IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Limestone Itol  6 

8.  Claj,  passing  into  clay  shale 3to4 

4.  Coal  No.  2 1  foot  6  in.  to  2 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

No.  2  of  this  section,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  shale  above  it,  contains  a 
number  of  fossils,  among  which  are  Spirt fer  HneatuSj  AthyrU  suhtilita,  Pleuro- 
phorus  soleniformis^  Products*,  etc.  In  section  8,  a  little  north  of  Aledo,  a 
mine  was  opened,  though  worked  but  little,  in  which  the  strata  presented  a  pe- 
oaliar  feature,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  section  : 

nSET.     IN. 

L  Shale.    Not  measured. 

2.  Sandstone 8  to  9 

«.  Clay  shale /.  1  »*  8 

4.  Coal 8 

6.  Limestone 6 

6.  Coal 1     6 

7.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  noticed  a  stratum  of  limestone 
separating  the  coaL 

Itt  section  9,  there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  sandstone,  No.  2  of  the  last 
flectloB.  They  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  have  furnished  immense 
amounts  of  good  building  materiaL 

Near  Miliersburg,  section  2,  township  14,  range  4,  there  is  a  mine  that  is 
worked  where  the  ooal  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 

Section  1  affords  a  sandstone  which  is  much  harder  than  that  obtained  from 
most  of  th«  other  quarries.  There  is  hut  a  «iiagle  layer  foand  here,  and  this  is 
only  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  diiek.     I  was  unable  to  learn  its  posi- 
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tion,  as  but  littlo  of  the  strata  above  or  below  was  exposed.    The  material  for 
the  foundation  of  the  jail  at  Aledo  was  taken  from  this  locality. 

A  little  coal  has  been  mined  in  sections  35  and  36,  township  15,  range  3. 
The  exposed  strata  here  gave — 

FT.    IN       FT.    I  N 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Sandstone,  about 15 

8.  Blue  clay  ^r  clay  shale 2       to    8 

4.  Coal 1     6to    2 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

There  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  sandstone,  No.  2  of  this  section,  in  this 
vicinity.  Though  sofl  when  taken  out,  it  hardens  by  exposure,  and  is  light 
colored  and  thick  bedded.  Much  of  the  material  for  the  walls  of  the  Aledo 
jail  was  taken  from  the  quarries  in  section  35. 

The  lower  coal  seam,  No.  1  of  the  Illinois  section,  viCries  in  thickness  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  it  is  from  this  seam  that  the  principal  part  of  the  coal 
for  the  supply  of  this  region  is  obtained.  From  the  mine  in  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  1,  township  14,  range  3,  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

FEET.      IK. 

1.  Impure,  gray  limestone 8 

2.  Flinty  limestone 6    ' 

3.  Blue  limestone 8 

4.  Black  slate 1  ft  6  in.  2 

5.  Coal 1       6 

6.  Slate  or  shale 4 

7.  Slaty  coal '. 4 

8.  Coal 1      8 

9.  Sandy  clay.     Not  measured 

A  little  farther  west,  the  dividing  slate  in  the  upper  coal  was  reported  to  be 
four  feet  thick,  and  at  a  mine  east  of  this,  in  section  6,  township  14,  range  2, 
it  is  one  foot  and  eight  inches.  Where  it  becomes  so  thick,  the  mining  is  ren- 
dered very  expensive,  and  those  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 
Id  sections  3,  4,  5  and  6,  township  14,  range  2,  this  seam  has  been  extensively 
worked.  A  general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  strata  may  be  obtained  from  a 
section  made  at  the  mines  and  quarries  in  section  4 : 

FEET. 

L    Impure,  drab  colored  limestone 15 

2.    Blue  limestone 2 

8.     Coal 4 

4.    Sandy  clay.     Not  measured. 

The  shaly  seam,  mentioned  above  as  dividing  the  coal  into  two  parts,  is  only 
found  at  a  few  mines,  and  is  generally  quite  thin.     The  limestone.  No.  1  of  the 
section,  is  extensively  quarried  in  sections  3,  4  and  5.     The  rock  is  mostly  in 
—39 
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thin  layers,  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  thickness.  The  large  slabs  that  form 
the  roof  and  floor  of  the  cells  of  the  Aledo  jail,  were  taken  from  section  4,  and 
some  of  the  thicker  layers  were  used  for  the  walls  of  the  cells. 

The  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  section,  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  building 
stone,  as  it  falls  to  pieces  on  being  exposed  to  the  weather  a  short  time.  It  is 
sometimes  burned  for  lime. 

Large  quantities  of  the  gray  or  drab  colored  limestone  are  taken  from  the 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  i.  The  coal, 
No.  3  of  the  last  section,  is  also  worked  here. 

From  the  mines  in  section  19,  township  15,  range  3,  and  sections  23  and  24, 
township  15,  range  4,  the  following  section  was  obtained : 

FKET. 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured • 

2.  Limestone 2to    4 

3.  Black  slate 1  to    8 

4.  Coal 8 

5.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured. 

The  black  slate,  No.  3  of  this  section,  in  some  cases  attains  a  loeal  thickness 
that  was  not  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  county.  A  number  of  mines  have  been 
worked  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  4.  In  section  12,  township  14,  range 
4,  there  is  a  coal  shall  near  the  Edwards  river.  The  following  section,  obtained 
in  part  from  the  slope  above,  and  in  part  from  the  shaft,  was  furnished  me  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  shaft,  B.  C.  Taliaferro,  Esq.,  of  Keithsburg : 

IT.      FT.    IN. 

1.  CoalNo.2 1  to    1     6 

2.  Slope 12  to  16 

3.  Clay,  very  bard  and  compact 4 

4.  Quicksand  or  decomposed  sandstone 8 

5.  Clay  shale,  very  hard 23 

6.  Coal  No.  1 8    6 

7.  Impure  coal,  or  slate 6 

8.  White  clay.    Not  measured. 

The  coal  obtained  from  this  mine  is  reported  to  be  of  good  quality.  A  layer 
of  sandstone  in  section  8  has  furnished  considerable  building  stone,  but  no 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  here  for  some  time. 

From  the  mines  in  sections  20  and  21,  township  15,  range  1,  the  following 
section  was  obtained : 

1.  Sandstone 

2.  Limestone 

8.     Coal  No.  1 8 

4.  Sandy  clay  shale 

5.  Limestone 6 

6.  Coal 


rt. 

IK.      fT. 

4 

to    6 

1 

to  21 

8 

to    4 

8 

6 

to    8 

1 

6to    6 
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No.  3  of  this  section  is  supposed  to  represent  No.  1  coal.  It  very  closely 
resembles,  in  appearance  and  position,  the  coal  which  in  other  localities  in  the 
connty  is  referred  to  this  seam. 

No.  6  is  reported  to  have  been  worked  in  sections  16  and  20.  None  of  the 
mines  were  in  operation  at  the  time  I  was  there,  and  I  was  unable  to  make  a 
very  satisfactory  examination  of  them.  In  section  16,  at  Captain  Sisson's  mill, 
this  seam  was  worked  by  means  of  a  shall.  The  coal  was  reported  to  be  six 
feet  thick,  but  thinned  out  towards  the  east.  This  may  be  only  a  development 
of  No.  1  coal  in  two  divisions,  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  uncommon  in  other 
and  adjacent  counties.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  section,  these  seams  are  about 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  nearly  half  the  intervening  strata  are  limestone.  A 
broken  coal  was  reported  to  have  been  found  in  section  1,  township  14,  range  3, 
in  digging  the  drain,  which  at  that  point  is  quite  deep,  and  this  may  corres- 
pond with  the  lower  coal  of  the  last  section. 

In  section  34,  of  this  same  township,  along  Parker's  run,  a  coal  seam  is 
worked,  which  may  belong  to  coal  No.  1,  or  perhaps  to  No.  2.  There  was  but 
one  mine  open  here,  and  in  this,  ''horsebacks"  or  slips  arc  numerous,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  quite  variable.    The  following  section  was  made  here : 

FT.      FT.   IN, 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured • 

2.  Limestone 2    to3 

8.  Blackslate 2    to  2    6 

4.  Coal 2    to2    8 

5.  Sandy  clay 6 

6.  Sandstone.     Not  fully  exposed. 

This  seam  more  nearly  resembles  coal  No.  2,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  this 
county,  in  quality  and  thickness,  than  No.  1 ;  but  No.  2  is  seldom  overlaid  by 
black  slate  or  underlaid  by  sandy  clay,  and  both  are  common  with  No.  1. 

Kinderhook  Group. — The  only  strata  belonging  to  this  group  that  I  found 
exposed  in  this  county,  are  in  section  5,  township  13,  rungo  5,  near  the  mouth 
of  Edwards  river.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  this  point,  and  in  years  past 
much  building  material  has  been  taken  from  here.  Both  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, the  latter  containing  considerable  magnesia,  are  found  here.  These 
quarries  lie  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  overflowed  at 
high  water.  But  little  work  appears  to  have  been  done  at  these  quarries  for 
some  time.  Fragments  of  fossils  were  observed,  but  nothing  perfect  enough  for 
identification  was  obtained. 
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Building  Stone. — Mercer  county  has,  in  some  parts,  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  material,  both  of  sandstone  and  limestone.     With  but  one  exception, 
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the  quarries  are  in  strata  belonging  to  the  Ooal  Measures.  Nearly  all  the  most 
important  sandstone  quarries  appear  to  belong  to  one  horizon,  which  is  but  a 
few  feet  above  coal  No.  2.  This  bed  is  worked  in  section  21,  township  13, 
range  2,  section  9,  township  14,  range  3,  sections  35  and  36,  township  15,  range 
3,  and  in  some  other  places.  When  first  taken  out,  the  stone  is  quite  soft,  and 
is  easily  cut  into  blocks  of  any  desired  size,  but  on  exposure  becomes  harder. 
So  easily  is  this  stone  worked,  that  an  old  ax  is  frequently  used,  and  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  dress  the  more  irregular  and  uneven  beds  into  shape,  and  is  also 
frequently  used  to  split  the  larger  ones.  These  quarries  have  been  opened 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  where  but  little  material  has  to  bo  removed  to  reach 
the  rock,  and  when  heavy  stripping  is  required,  the  quarries  are  abandoned  and 
new  ones  opened.  Though  this  sandstone  bed  is  not  continuous,  frequently 
changing  into  sand  or  sandy  shale,  still  the  workable  portions  are  sufiSciently 
extensive  to  render  the  supply  inexhaustible. 

Another  extensive  sandstone  quarry  is  in  section  19,  township  13,  range  2 
This  is  probably  below  coal  No.  2,  and  appears  to  be  near  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures. 

In  sections  3,  4  and  5,  township  14,  range  2,  there  are  extensive  quarries  of 
gray  or  drab  colored  limestone.  The  rock  is  mostly  quite  thin  bedded,  very  few 
of  the  layers  reaching  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  is,  however,  largely  used 
and  much  liked.  This  bed  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  coal  No.  1,  which  lies  below  it,  by  two  feet  of  blue  limestone.  The 
quarries  of  H.  Boone,  Esq.,  in  section  34,  township  15,  range  2,  are  in  this 
bed.  Large  amounts  of  building  material  have  been  taken  from  these  quarries, 
and  still  the  rook  has  only  been  worked  back  for  a  few  feet  along  some  of  its 
outcrops. 

A  hard,  calcareo-arenaceous  rock  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  15,  township  15,  range  3.  Building  stone  has 
also  been  obtained  from  the  Coal  Measure  rocks  at  a  number  of  other  places. 

The  Kinderhook  group  affords  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  which  has  been 
quarried  on  section  5,  township  13,  range  5,  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Edwards  river,  and  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  it  and  the  Mississippi.  Both 
sandstone  and  limestone  are  found  here,  and  considerable  material  has  been  taken 
out  in  times  past,  though  at  present  the  quarries  appear  to  be  nearly  abandoned. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — Some  of  the  blue  limestone,  No.  2  of  the  last  section, 
found  above  coal  No.  1,  has  been  burned,  and  produces  a  fair  article  of  lime,  but 
generally  needs  to  be  screened  before  using,  and  the  amount  thus  obtained  is 
comparatively  small. 

CoaL — Mercer  county  has  an  abundant,  though  unequally  distributed,  supply 
of  coal.  The  upper  seam.  No.  3  ('/),  has  been  found  only  in  sections  31  and  32, 
township  14,  range  2.     The  coal  is  from  three  to  five  feet  thick,  and  at  the 
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time  I  was  there,  there  were  two  shafts  and  a  drift  bank  in  operation.  These 
mines  famish  a  large  amount  of  good  coal.  To  the  east,  this  seam  was  reported 
to  thin  out  within  a  short  distance.  On  going  still  farther  east,  it  may  become 
thicker,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  seam  may  be  found  and  worked  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.  No  coal  has  been  discovered  from  this  point  for 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  creek,  where  a  seam,  probably  coal  No. 
4,  is  worked  in  section  3  of  the  northwestern  township  of  Knox  county.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  a  coal  seam  in  section  5  of  this  township,  lying  below 
the  bed  of  Pope  creek,  which  may  be  No.  3  (?),  and  in  that  case  it  could,  pro- 
bably, be  found  between  this  point  and  the  mines  in  township  14,  range  2,  in 
Mercer  county. 

The  next  coal  seam.  No.  2,  has  been  found  over  a  much  larger  area.  This 
seam,  however,  is  only  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  feet  thick.  At 
present,  the  only  mines  in  operation  are  in  section  20,  township  13,  range  2, 
section  20,  township  14,  range  3,  and  section  1,  township  14,  range  4.  This 
seam  has  been  opened  in  a  numbar  of  other  places,  but  from  one  cause  or  ano- 
ther, the  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  coal 
now  obtained  from  this  seam  is  comparatively  small,  but  in  most  places  the 
quality  is  good.  It  probably  underlies  a  portion  of  townships  13  and  14,  range 
1,  the  larger  part  of  township  13,  range  2,  and  the  northern  part  of  township 
14,  range  2,  a  little  of  the  northern  part  of  township  13,  range  3,  nearly  all 
of  township  14,  range  3,  the  northeastern  part  of  township  14,  range  4,  a  part 
of  township  15,  ranges  2  and  3,  the  northwest  part  of  township  15,  range  4, 
and  the  uplands  of  township  15,  range  5.  Although  it  has  not  been  found  in 
township  15,  ranges  4  or  5,  I  think  that  it  may  be,  from  the  fact,  that  in  or 
near  section  21,  township  16,  range  5,  Kock  Island  county,  a  two-foot  seam  of 
coal,  resembling  No.  2,  is  worked.  This  coal  is  found  but  little  above  the  bed 
of  Copperas  creek,  and  the  mines  are  only  about  three  miles  from  the  north 
line  of  township  15,  range  5.  The  coal  is  worked  both  by  drifts  and  a  shaf^, 
and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Traces  of  coal  were  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  in  or  near  section  8,  township  15,  rknge  5,  and  if  so,  it  may 
belong  to  this  seam. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  affords  the  larger  part  of  the  coal  now  used  in  this 
county.  It  is  from  three  to  four  feet  thick  and  underlies  a  large  area,  but  is 
most  extensively  worked  in  township  14,  ranges  2  and  3,  and  township  15, 
ranges  1,  2  and  4.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  town- 
ships 14  and  15,  ranges  1,  2,  3  and  4,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  township  13, 
ranges  3  and  4,  and  township  15,  range  5.  Coal  No.  1  is  not  always  found 
where  No.  2  is  developed  and  its  proper  horizon  is  exposed,  as  in  some  places, 
particularly  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  coal  field,  the  lower  part  of  the  meas- 
ures were  not  deposited  very  regularly,  and  hence,  in  some  of  the  above-named 
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places  coal  No.  1  may  not  be  found;  In  section  19,  township  13,  range  2,  the 
rock  at  the  quarries  has  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  conglomerate,  at 
the  base  of  the  Measures,  which  lies  below  coal  No.  1,  although  No.  2  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  within  about  two  miles  up  the  creek,  and  the  strata 
appeared  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  At  some  of  the  mines,  the  coal  from  this 
lower  seam  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  there  being  much  slaty  material  with  it 
which  requires  to  be  sorted  out  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  This  is  not  always 
carefully  done,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  coal,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
mine  is  much  injured. 

In  searching  for  these  lower  seams,  it  is  well  to  know  beforehand  whether 
the  Coal  Measures  are  present  and  upon  what  they  rest,  though  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  coal  series  will  be  found  throughout 
the  county,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception,  of  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi. 

None  of  the  underlying  strata  have  been  seen  in  townships  14  and  15,  but 
the  coal  seam  worked  along  the  Edwards,  is  most  likely  the  lowest  one,  un- 
less the  lower  one  found  in  Richland  Grove,  townehip  15,  range  1,  should 
prove  to  be  a  different  scam.  This  lower  seam  was  recognized  with  certainty 
at  but  two  places,  about  a  mile  apart,  and  was  reported  to  be,  in  each  case, 
about  fifteen  feet  below  the  scam  supposed  to  be  No.  1,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  this  may  prove  to  be  only  a  lower  division  of  No.  1.  In  section  1, 
township  14,  range  3,  the  strata  dip  as  the  entry  runs  back  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  hence  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  drain  quite  deep,  and  in  dig- 
ging this  they  found  a  broken  coal  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  one  they  work, 
which  is  probably  the  lower  division  of  the  seam. 

In  township  13,  ranges  1  and  2,  the  Coal  Measures  may  rest,  at  least  along 
the  southern  border,  upon  the  Burlington  limestone,  though  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  group  extends  as  far  north  as  this,  but  it  is  not  improbable.  Should 
it  be  present  it  will  form  a  horizon  readily  recognized,  below  which  coal  need 
not  be  looked  for,  as  the  light  colored  crinoidal,  or  even  the  brown  arenaceous 
limestone  is  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  limestones  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, which  are  usually  dark  colored  and  fine  grained. 

From  the  southern  part  of  Henderson  county,  where  the  Burlington  lime- 
stone outcrops,  to  its  most  northerly  exposure  at  Bald  Bluff,  the  strata  rise 
gradually.  East  of  here,  at  the  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  junction  of 
this  group  with  the  Kinderhook,  in  section  35,  township  12,  range  3,  in  War- 
ren county,  it  is  nearly  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  Cedar  creek,  and  proba- 
bly not  less  than  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point  the 
whole  of  the  Burlington  rocks  appear  to  be  exposed,  and  do  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  or  forty  feet  in  thickness.  East  of  here  they  are  exposed  a  very  little  far- 
ther north,  when  they  disappear  beneath  the  Coal  Meaaures.  In  range  3,  the 
surface  of  which  is  considerably  lower  for  some  distance  than  that  of  ranges  1 
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and  2,  it  will  not  probably  be  found  north  of  section  35,  township  12.  All 
the  stratified  rocks  that  have  been  observed  north  of  this  in  this  township,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  underlying  Kinderhook  group.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  along  some  portions  of  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  the  Coal 
Measures  rest  upon  the  Kinderhook  group.  As  the  latter  is  here  composed  of 
shales  much  resembling  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  miner,  who  knows  nothing  about  geology,  to  tell  when 
he  has  reached  the  horizon,  below  which  coal  cannot  be  found,  and  he  may  dig 
or  bore  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  without  the  slightest  prospect  of 
reward  for  his  labor. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  coal  might  be  taken  out  in  this  county,  were  the 
demand  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  none  of  the  mines  being  worked  to  their  full 
capacity  at  the  present  time.  The  railroad  now  being  constructed  intersects 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  and  runs  within  three  miles  of  nearly  all  the 
mines  along  Edwards  river,  while  some  of  them  are  much  nearer,  and  those 
along  Pope  creek,  sections  31  and  32,  township  14,  range  2,  are  less  than  four 
miles  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  at  almost  any  place  between  Windsor  and 
Monroe,  a  shaft  might  be  sunk,  near  the  railroad,  and  reach  a  workable  seam 
of  coal  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet. 
This  road  once  in  operation,  new  mines  will  be  opened,  and  sections  that  are 
now  unable  to  obtain  coal  at  reasonable  rates  will  be  supplied,  while  those  who 
have  coal  lands  near  the  road  will  find  their  value  much  increased. 

Pyrite, — This  is  a  s\ilphuret  of  iron,  and  the  so-called  ^^  sulphur  "  of  the 
miners.  It  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  coal  of  all  the  seams,  and  is  the 
great  bane  of  all  our  western  coals.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  sometimes  in 
crystals,  and  thin  vertical  layers  disseminated  throughout  the  coal,  and  again 
in  horizontal  bands.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  coal 
in  the  mines,  but  in  the  former  this  cannot  be  done.  If  much  of  it  be  present 
the  coal  is  valueless  for  blacksmithing  purposes,  as  it  renders  the  iron  brittle. 
If  the  coal  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrite 
may  be  removed  by  coking.  This  mineral  is  of  no  value,  save  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Timber,  Soil  tmd  Agriculture, — The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  dark  colored  or 
Mack  loam,  containing  much  humus,  and  everywhere  productive,  when  prop- 
erly drained  and  cultivated.  Corn  and  other  cereals  are  the  principal  crops. 
The  soil  of  those  portions  which  skirt  the  water  courses  is  usually  much  lighter 
colored,  and  of  less  depth  than  that  of  the  prairie.  Though  much  less  pro- 
ductive, it  is  better  adapted  to  some  crops,  particularly  fruits.  Nearly  all  these 
lands  were  originally  timbered,  but  large  portions  of  them  have  been  cleared, 
either  to  obtain  fuel  or  for  cultivation.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  timber 
found  here,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  arc,  white,  bur,  black,  red  and 
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laurel  oak,  red  and  white  elm,  blue  and  white  ash,  bitternut  and  scaly-bark 
hickory,  sugar  and  white  maple,  wild  cherry,  and  red-bud,  with  occasionally 
black  walnut,  butternut  and  American  aspen.  In  the  creek  bottoms  there  are, 
in  addition  to  these,  honey-locust,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  ash-leaved  maple  or 
box  elder,  buckeye,  wild  plum,  thorn  and  crab  apple.  Grape  vines  and  other 
climbers  are  abundant. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  part  prairie,  and  in  part  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  consisting  of  sycamore,  cottonwood,  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  red  and  white  elm,  white  and  sugar  maple,  buckeye,  coffee  tree, 
honey-locust,  hackberry  and  the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory  and  ash. 
This  land  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  hay,  corn,  etc. 

A  large  portion  of  townships  14  and  15,  range  6,  is  comparatively  low  land, 
and  valuable  principally  for  timber,  grazing  and  meadow.  Some  parts  of  this 
produce  immense  quantities  of  a  coarse  grass,  which  is  much  liked  by  cattle, 
and  hence  stock  growing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  some  portions  of  the 
county. 

Other  portions  of  these  bottom  lands  are  very  sandy  and  the  soil  poor,  but 
in  wet  seasons  comparatively  largo  crops  may  be  raised  here  by  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  fertiliEing.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  do  better  here  than  on  the 
prairies.  Some  portions  of  this  sandy  land  is  covered  with  a  scrubby  growth 
of  timber,  consisting  of  black-jack,  black,  white  and  red  oak,  and  shell-bark, 
and  bitternut  hickory. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

KNOX    COUNTY. 

Knox  county  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  twenty  townships,  or  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Henry  county ; 
on  the  east,  by  Stark  and  Peoria ;  on  the  south,  by  Fulton  ;  and  on  the  west, 
by  Warren  and  Mercer.  The  fourth  principal  meridian  passes  along  its  west- 
ern border,  and  it  embraces  townships  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  north,  of  ranges  1, 
2,  3  and  4  east. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected  by  Spoon  river,  which  en- 
ters it  in  township  11,  range  4,  and  passes  out  in  township  9,  range  2.  French 
and  Littler's  creeks  lie  to  the  east,  while  Haw  and  Court  creeks  with  their 
branches,  the  larger  of  which  are  Brush,  Middle,  North  and  Sugar  creeks,  lie 
on  the  west.  In  the  northeast,  is  Walnut  creek,  a  branch  of  Spoon  river, 
while  in  the  northwest,  Cedar,  Main  Henderson  and  Pope  creeks  have  their 
origin,  and  run  to  the  westward. 

By  these,  and  some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs, 
though  not  numerous,  are  occasionally  found  along  the  lower  lands.  Good 
wells  may  generally  be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  so  numerous  are  the  streams 
that  the  prairies  are  commonly  but  a  few  square  miles  in  extent.  The  soil 
does  not  present  any  material  difference  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  other 
counties  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  is  of  the  usual  dark  colored,  vegetable 
loam,  with  a  brown  clay  subsoil.  That  along  the  water  courses  is  generally  of 
lefi^  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface    Qeolog  y . 

This  embraces  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Loess,  which  was  not  noticed.  The  allavial  deposits  are  not  extensive , 
seldom  over  a  mile  or  so  in  wid^^h,  and  commonly  much  less,  and  comprise  the 
bottom  lands  found  along  nearly  all  the  water  courses.  The  soil  is  a  dark 
colored  loam,  frequently  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

The  Drift  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands,  to  a  depth  of  from 

ten  to  sixty  feet,  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  more.     It  comprises  a  series  of 
—40 
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yellow  and  blue  clays,  here  and  there  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  Boulders 
of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  along  the  courses  of  the  streams.  Wells  are  not  usually  sunk 
entirely  through  this  deposit,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  com- 
monly found  before  the  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  reached,  though  occa- 
sionally they  go  deeper,  and  good  water  is  sometimes  obtained  in  tbe  Coal 
Measures. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Knox  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures^ and  they  comprise  a  series  of  sandstones,  limestones,  clays,  shales  and 
seams  of  coal,  and  represent  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  from  coal 
No.  6,  of  the  Illinois  section,  to  coal  No.  1  inclusive. 

The  upper  seam,  No.  6,  is  found  principally  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  county. 
It  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  affords  a  good  quality  of  coal. 
In  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  has  a  clay  band  about  a  foot  and  a-half  or 
two  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  frequently  several  other  clay  partings,  as  the  two 
sections  given  below  will  illustrate.  No.  1  was  taken  from  a  mine  in  section 
15,  township  10,  range  4,  and  No.  2  from  section  32,  township  12,  range  4. 

No.  1.  No,  2. 

FEET.  IN  rEBT.         IN. 

1.  Coal 2  10  18 

2.  Clay Jto    1  \ 

8.  Coal 1  1 

4.  Clay 1     "  2                           8 

6.  Coal 8                            6 

6.  Clay I  "  1                              \ 

7.  Coal 11  1 

No.  4  of  this  section  is  nearly  always  present,  but  is  occasionally  replaced 
by  clay  shale,  and  rarely  by  pyrite.  Partings  Nos.  2  and  6  are  quite  variable, 
always  less  than  No.  4  and  frequently  wanting  or  marked  by  a  band  of  shale 
or  pyrite.  The  principal  clay  parting,  No.  4  of  the  section,  is  largely  used  as 
a  mining  seam.  The  clay  having  been  removed  the  coal  above  is  broken  down, 
and  that  below  taken  up. 

In  the  western  half  of  township  12,  range  4,  this  coal  seam  has  been  exten- 
sively worked.  Mines  have  also  been  opened  in  sections  4,  5,  17,  18,  19,  29, 
30,  31  and  32.    A  section  of  the  strata  on  section  12,  gave : 

FEET.         IN. 

1.  Clay  ahale.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone lto8 

8.  Slaty  or  clay  shale 6  in.  to  4 

4.  Coal 2  »*  2      8 

6.  Clay,  mining  scam 2  in.  to  8 

6.  Coal I  foot  6  in.  to  2 

7.  Clay... 2  "4 

B.  Sandstone 
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In  some  miDes  this  coal  runs  as  thick  as  six  feet,  but  the  section  above  given 
shows  its  more  common  thickness.  At  the  mines  of  P.  Peterson,  Esq.,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  and  some  others  in  the 
vicinity,  the  coal  was  thicker  than  in  the  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township.  The  overlying  limestone  is  here  quite  hard  and  durable,  and  is 
worked  somewhat  for  building  stone.  In  township  12,  range  3,  mines  have 
been  worked  in  sections  1,  10,  1,1  18,  19  and  20.  East  of  Wataga,  township 
12,  range  2,  in  sections  13,  15,  22,  23  and  24,  much  coal  has  been  taken  from 
this  seam.  From  the  mines  of  John  A.  Leighton,  Esq.,  in  section  12,  the  fol- 
lowing section  was  obtained : 

FEBT.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Limestone 1  foot  6  in.  to    2 

8.  Clay 6 

4.  Blackslate 8in.to    2 

S.Coal ..     4      2 

8.  Clay.    Not  measured 

The  clay  parting  here  varied  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  Near  the 
center  of  section  24,  limestone  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  which  makes 
good  lime. 

In  township  11,  range  3,  there  are  mines  in  sections  3, 4  and  5,  and  the  coal 
is  reported  to  belong  to  this  seam,  and  to  be  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  In 
section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  the  coal  appears  along  the  bluff  a  number  of 
feet  above  the  stream.     The  following  section  was  obtained  here : 

TKST.        IN 

1.  Limestone.    This  is  sometimes  replaced  hy  two  feet  of  black  shale 1  to  4 

2.  Clay,  containing  limestone  nodules ,*' .'. . .  6 

3.  Coal,  clay  parting  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 5    8 

4.  Clay 10  "  12 

6.  Sandstone * 8  "  5 

6,  Clay  shale 8  "  12 

The  limestone,  No.  1  of  the  section,  is  worked  at  this  place,  and  the  fol- 
lowing fossils  were  obtained  from  it :  Producttu  PrattenanuSj  Chonetes  Flemin- 
gii,  Yoldia  Knoxensis  ?  and  some  others  not  identified.  This  limestone  is  again 
exposed  and  worked  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  25,  township  9,  range 
4.  It  is  quite  hard  at  this  point,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone,  and 
being  four  feet  thick,  can  bo  quarried  more  readily  than  at  most  other  locali- 
ties in  this  vicinity  where  it  is  thinner.  It  also  forms  a  good  roof  for  the  coal 
below,  there  being  but  six  inches  of  shaly  limestone  between.  This  seam  is 
worked  in  sections  23,  24,  31  and  probably  32  and  33.  There  is  also  a  mine 
in  section  35,  township  9,  range  3.  At  this  point  the  coal  is  found  high  up  in 
the  hill  and  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  rotten. 
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The  mines  formerly  worked  by  Messrs.  Camp  and  Powell  at  Oneida,  section 
36,  township  13,  range  2,  also  belongs  to  this  seam.  The  mine  was  closed  at 
the  time  I  was  there,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  any  examinations.  The 
seam  was  reported  to  be  quite  thin,  but  with  the  usual  clay  parting. 

The  following  analyses  of  three  specimens  of  this  eoal  are  taken  from  the 
first  volume  of  this  report,  and  were  made  by  Dr.  Blaney,  of  Chicago  : 

Weight  of  a        jj.  Volatile  combuBti-    CartK)n  in  coke.  MheB.     Coke, 

cubic  foot  bic  matter. 

1.  78.4856  12.0  27.2  65.2  6.6         60.8 

2.  81.6112  8.8  80.8  68.0  2.4         60.4 
8.       79.4892                 11.6                       29.8                        66.9  8.2         61.1 

•  No.  1  was  from  near  the  top  of  the  seam ;  No.  2  from  just  above  the  clay 
band,  and  No.  3  from  below  this  band. 

This  seam  is  only  found  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  county,  which  are 
principally  in  the  eastern  half,  and  north  of  Spoon  river.  The  river  divides  this 
scam,  leaving  a  small  portion  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.  Here  it 
is  found  along  Kickapoo  and  Littler's  creeks,  in  township  9,  range  4,  and 
probably  underlies  the  lands  between  the  two  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township.  At  a  single  point  in  section  15,  township  10,  range  4,  there  are 
some  mines  that  appear  to  belong  to  this  seam.  North  of  Spoon  river  *  this 
seam  underlies  the  western  half  of  Victoria,  township  12,  range  4,  a  portion  of 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Copley,  township  12,  range  3,  and  a  part  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Sparta,  township  12,  range  2. 

At  most  of  the  mines  in  the  county,  this  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  no 
other  seam,  unless  it  be  No.  2,  furnishes  as  good  blacksmith's  coal.  '*  Horse- 
backs," or  slips,  are  not  very  numerous,  though  occasionally  occurring.  At 
present  this  is  the  most  valuable  seam  worked  in  the  county. 

The  next  seam.  No.  4  ?  of  the  Illinois  section,  usually  lies  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  below  this  one.  As  there  is  no  place  in  the  county  where  the  two  are  ex- 
posed, I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  section  of  the  strata  between  them.  This  coal 
is  seldom  less  than  threC;  or  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness.  Mines,  which 
appear  to  be  in  this  seam,  are  worked  in  sections  2  and  3,  township  13,  range 
1.     A  section  obtained  from  here  showed  : 

VKIT.     IN. 

1.  Limestone 1  6 

2.  Clayshale 8  to  10 

3.  Coal 3  "     6 

4.  Clay 3 

6.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

These  are  the  only  coal  mines  that  have  been  opened  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  and  there  are  none  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mercer  and  Henry  coun- 
ties.    A  mine  has  been  opened  in  this  seam  in  the  eastern  part  of  section  25, 
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township  12,  range  4.  No  work  was  being  done  at  the  time  I  was  here,  but 
another  mine  just  over  the  line  in  Stark  county,  was  open.  As  thej  are  but  a 
short  distance  apart,  the  following  section,  which  was  taken  from  the  latter, 
will  probably  show  the  general  character  of  the  strata  : 

FKET.      IN. 

1.  Limestone 3 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

S.Coal 4"    6 

4.  Impure  cannel  coal 6  in.  to  10 

5.  Clay.    Not  measured 

In  the  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  there  are  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  preserved,  though  generally  quite  frag 
mentary. 

The  mines  along  Sugar  creek  and  its  branches,  in  township  12,  range  3,  may 
belong  to  this  seam,  or  perhaps  to  No.  6,  but  as  none  of  the  banks  were  open, 
I  could  not  make  the  necessary  examinations  to  determine  this  point.  The 
coal  furnished  by  these  mines  was  reported  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  No.  6. 

The  mines  in  sections  9,  16  and  32,  and  along  Middle  creek  and  its  branches, 
in  the  northeast  part  of  township  11,  range  2,  also  those  in  section  25,  town- 
ship 11,  range  1,  are  probably  in  coal  No.  4,  or  possibly  in  No.  5. 

South  of  Spoon  river,  there  are  a  number  of  mines  along  Littler's  creek,  in 
sections  26,  27,  28,  34  and  35,  township  9,  range  3.     A  section  here  gave : 

TT.  IN.       FT.    IN 

1.  Black  slate 1     Sto    2 

2.  Coal 8    6to    4     6 

8.     Fireclay.' 1     6  to    2 

The  mines  in  section  3,  township  9,  range  4,  and  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
ship 10,  range  4,  may  also  belong  to  tTiis  coal,  but  the  evidence  was  quite  un- 
satisfactory.    The  following  section  was  reported  from  section  26 : 

FKBT. 

1.  Sandstone Sto    5 

2.  Clay  shale 8  to  12 

3.  Clay 2 

4.  Black  slate 2  to    4 

6.  Coal 2to    8 

6.  Clay  shale.    .Not  measured 

This  seam,  though  not  as  extensively  worked  as  No.  6,  underlies  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  county.  It  probably  underlies  township  13,  ranges  2,  3 
and  4,  and  the  eastern  part  of  range  1. 

A  short  distance  southwest  of  Milroy,  a  thin  seam  was  reported  somewhere 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  below  the  one  now  worked  there,  which  appears  to  be 
No.  6.     Should  this  lower  seam  be  No.  4,  it  is  much  thinner  here  than  it  is 
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usaally,  and  it  is  more  probably  No.  5.  It  probably  underlies  township  12, 
ranges  2,  3  and  4,  township  11,  range  2,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  range  1) 
and  the  northern  borders  of  ranges  3  and  4,  perhaps  the  eastern  part  of  town- 
ship 10,  range  4,  and  township  9,  range  4,  and  the  southern  half  of  range  3. 
The  coal  from  this  seam  is  generally  of  fair  quality,  but  is  a  little  harder,  and 
not  as  well  liked  as  that  from  No.  6. 

In  township  10,  range  1,  there  is  a  coal  seam  worked  in  several  places,  which 
may  be  No.  3  (?)  of  the  Illinois  section.  The  exposed  strata  in  section  23 
showed  the  following  succession  : 

JT.  IN.        FT.   IK. 

1.  Clay  or  clay  ghale,  rotten.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal ' 4     to  5 

3.  Sandstone  and  shale 10     to  16 

4.  Clay  shale 7 

5.  Blackslate 6  to  1     8 

6.  Clay  shale 4 

7.  Coal  No.  2 1  6  to  2     8 

8.  Fire  clay.    Not  measured. 

Abundance  of  fossil  plants  were  found  in  some  portions  of  the  shale  overlying 
the  upper  coal  seam  of  this  section,  among  which  are,  Pecopteris  villosaf  P. poly- 
morpTuiy  Neuropteru  rarinervis^  Stigmarxa  JEveniiy  SphenapterU  intermedia,  Ari' 
nvlaria  longifolia,  A,  spJienophj/Uoides  and  Pinnularia  capUlacea,  All  these 
plants  are  found  in  connection  with  coal  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  and  have 
not  hitherto  been  observed  in  connection  with  No.  3  in  this  portion  of  the 
State. 

The  lower  seam  is  considered  by  the  miners  to  be  the  same  seam  as  that 
worked  near  Avon,  ten  or  twelve  miles  southeast  of  this,  which  is  referred  by 
the  best  authorities  to  coal  No.  2.  The  upper  seam,  at  this  place,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  one  found  in  section  17,  township  8,  range  2  west,  in  Warren 
county.  The  lower  scam.  No.  7  of  the  section,  is  worked  in  several  places  in 
section  23,  but  the  upper  one  only  on  the  farm  of  Deacon  Andrews,  in  the  south-' 
east  quarter  of  the  section.  The  coal  furnished  by  this  mine  is  rather  soft, 
kindles  easily,  and  has  a  good  reputation. 

A  portion  of  the  mines  worked  in  eection  10,  of  this  township,  appear  to  be 
in  this  seam.     A  section  at  this  point  gave  : 

FT.        FT. 

1.  Calcareous  clay  or  shale.    Not  measured 

2.  Coal 8to    6 

3.  Calcareous  clay  or  shale 7to    9 

4.  Coal 5to    6 

6.  Blue  clay  or  shale,  about ' 20 

6.  Coal 2 

No.  6  of  this  section  I  consider  to  be  coal  No.  2,  and  No.  4  of  the  section 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  coal  in  section  23.     No.  2  of  this  section  may 
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be  only  a  diyision  of  the  coal  below  it,  or  it  may  be  a  separate  seam,  perhaps 
coal  No.  3.  The  equiyalonts  of  either  of  thes  seams  have  not  been  recognized 
elsewhere  in  the  county. 

Near  the  former  site  of  Dr.  E.  Hall's  mill,  ection  5,  township  13,  range  1, 
there  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone  along  Pope  creek,  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  but  a  few  feet  below  this,  but  the  mat. 
ter  had  not  been  thoroughly  tested  when  I  was  there.  Should  it  prove  to  be 
so,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  it  may  be  the  same  seam.  No.  3  of  the  general 
section,  and  the  same  as  the  upper  one  found  in  the  southwestern  part  of  town- 
ship 14,  range  2  west,  in  Mercer  county.  Much  of  the  limestone  at  this  out- 
crop is  highly  fossil ifcrous,  and  contains  many  well  preserved  remains.  The 
following  fossils  were  obtained  here :  Spirifer  cameratus,  S.  planoconvexa^ 
Productus  hngUpinua  var.  muHcatuSy  P.  Prattenanus^  P.  NehrascensU^  Chonetes  mes- 
oloba^  Avicula  longaf  Avieulopecten pellucida,  A,  carhonariu^j  A.  oceidentalia,  Lima 
retiferch  Niicula  parva^  Edmondia  ovata,  ErUolium  amculatum^  Allorisma  Oeinitziif 
Toldia  Knaxensuf  and  Leda  hellcutriata^  Belleraphon  ellipticus^  B.  Montfartianus^ 
B.  Meekianu9,  B,  percarinatus,  Pleurotomaria  Orayvillensisj  P.  sphcerulutay  Macro- 
doUf  MachrocheUua  inhahilis,  PolypJiemopsia  peracuta,  P.  inorncUaf  Pleurophorua^ 
Nautilus  and  Orthoeeras  cr^oaum.  Of  these,  Allorisma  Geineitzii^  Leda  Mlastri- 
atay  Nucula  parva  and  PUurophorusf  have  been  referred  by  Prof.  Qeinitz  to  the 
following  European  Permian  species :  Allorisma  elegansy  Nueula  KasanensiSy  If. 
Beyriehiy  and  Pleurophorus  Pallasi.  Some  of  these  species  are  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lowest  coals.  (See  the  description  of  coal  No.  1  in  the  report  on 
Warren  county.)  For  the  identification  of  the  above  named  fossils,  and  for  other 
points  of  interest,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek. 

The  next  coal  seam.  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  is  generally  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  This  coal  is  considered  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  other  seam  found  in  the  county.  In  township  12,  range 
1,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  this  seam,  is  worked  in  sections 
20,  21,  29,  30,  32  and  33.  The  seam  is  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  with  from 
one  to  three  feet  of  clay  shale,  and  a  band  of  limestone  above,  and  a  floor  of 
fire  clay.  In  sections  23  and  near  the  southeast  corner  of  16,  township  11, 
range  2,  it  is  again  worked.  From  here  along  down  Court  creek  to  its  mouth, 
and  on  some  of  its  branches,  this  seam  has  been  more  or  less  worked  in  sections 
19,  22  and  23,  township  11,  range  3,  also  in  sections  13  and  35.  In  Truro, 
township  11,  range  4,  it  appears  in  or  near  the  bed  of  Spoon  river,  and  has  been 
worked  at  various  places.  From  here  there  are  outcrops  along  the  river,  at  in- 
tervals, to  near  the  south  line  of  the  county.  The  exposure  near  the  river 
bridge,  section  12,  township  10,  range  3,  shows  the  following  succession  : 

FT.    IN.         FT.    IN. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  measured .* 

2.  Limestone ,. , /. 8  4 

8.    Clay  shale. 8 


FT. 
2 

IS. 

3 

2 

3 

9 

1 

8 

2 

3 

8 

6 

6 

8 

3 
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W.    IN. 

4.  Calcareous  iron  ore 

•5.  Clay  shale 

4.  Limestone 6to 

7.  Clay  shale 

8.  Limestone 

9.  Arenaceous  shale 

10.  Limestone 2  to 

11.  Clay  shale 

12.  Black  sUte * 

18.  Coal 1     8to 

14.  Clay.     Not  measured  

The  limestone,  Nos.  2,  6,  8  and  10,  contain  a  greater  or  lesn  percentage  of 
•carbonate  of  iron.  From  the  shales  and  limestones  were  obtained  Productus 
Prattenanm,  P.  Nebrascensi\  Athyris  subtilltay  Chonetes  mesoloha,  Lingula 
iumbonata,  and  other  fossils. 

West  of  the  river,  in  township  10,  range  3,  this  seam  is  worked  in  sections 
:8,  16,  18,  19  and  29,  also  in  township  10,  range  2,  in  sections  14,  22,  23,  25, 
26,  27,  29,  33  and  34.  In  section  33,  along  Hog  creek,  specimens  of  *^  cone-in- 
•cone"  were  found  in  considerable  quantities.  West  of  this  the  coal  has  been 
found  in  sections  10,  14  and  23.  The  exposure  in  the  bluffs  of  Brush  creek,  in 
ihe  northeast  quarter  of  section  14,  gave : 

FT.      IN. 

1.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

2.  Shale.     Not  measured 

:8.     Black  slate.     Not  measured 

•i.  Clay  shale 6      6 

^.  Coal 2      2 

•6.  Clay  shale  or  clay 8 

"ST.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  above  sections  were  only  exposed  sufficiently  to  de- 
termine their  lithological  characters,  but^not  so  as  to  be  accurately  measured. 
The  following  section  was  obtained  in  section  10 : 

FEKT. 

1.  Clay  or  shale.     Not  measured e 

2.  Coal 3to6 

$.  Clay  or  shale 1  "  9 

4.  CoalNo.8 6  "  6 

2.  Clay  shale 20 

«.  Coal  No.  2 2 

^.  Sandstone.     Not  measured 

Seams  that  appear  to  bo  the  same  as  Nos.  4  and  6  of  this  section,  are  worked 
ID  section  23,  and  the  plants  obtained  from  the  overlying  shales  of  the  upper 
bed,  are  the  same  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  connection  with  No.  2.  This 
wo«ld  indicate  that  the  lower  coal  might  be  No.  1  of  the  general  section  of  the 
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coal  strata  in  the  IlliDois  river  valley,  as  given  in  tbe  third  volume  of  these 
reports,  and  that  the  others  are  the  equivalents  of  coals  No.  2  and  3  of  the 
same  section,  to  which  they  correspond  more  decidedly  in  their  general  fea- 
•  tures  than  with  the  higher  heds.  They  are,  however,  considerably  thicker 
here  than  coals  Nos.  2  and  3  average  in  other  portions  of  the  State,  but  as  the 
local  thickening  of  the  coal  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  based  on  that  character  alone.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
lower  coal  in  the  above  section  will  prove  to  be  No.  2,  and  that  the  beds  above 
either  represent  coals  3  and  4,  or  an  unusual  local  development  and  division 
of  No.  3  only.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  shows 
that  the  fossil  plants  usually  found  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  2,  also  occur  some- 
times in  connection  with  the  higher  seams. 

The  lower  coal  in  the  above  section  is  also  worked  in  township  9,  range  1, 
section  17,  and  the  mines  in  section  36  probably  belong  to  it.  The  seam  there 
is  about  three  feet  thick.    In  township  9,  range  2,  it  is  worked  in  sections  6, 

8,  9,  27  and  31.  Along  the  little  run  that  intersects  the  western  part  of  sec- 
tion 31,  a  coal  that  appears  to  be  the  same  has  been  worked  high  up  in  the 
bluff,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  run  the  lower  coal.  No.  1,  crops  out. 

No.  2  is  worked  either  by  stripping  or  drifting.  Along  the  bluffs  of  the 
streams  and  in  the  hill-sides  where  it  crops  out,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
but  a  few  feet  of  other  material  lies  over  it,  and  by  stripping  thb  off,  large 
amounts  of  coal  are  obtained  at  a  small  expense.  At  no  place  in  the  county 
is  this  seam  worked  by  means  of  a  shaft,  but  in  those  parts  where  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  two  and  a-half  to  three  feet,  it  may  hereafter  be  profitably 
worked  by  this  method. 

The  lower  seam.  No.  1,  is  not  worked  to  any  extent  in  but  one  locality  in 
Knox  county,  on  section  21,  township  12,  range  1.  It  is  here  worked  by 
means  of  a  shaft,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  six  feet  thick, 
but  as  much  of  the  roof  is  not  very  firm,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  is  of 
inferior  quality,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  coal  is  left  to  strengthen  the  roof.  In 
section  36,  township  9,  range  1,  this  seam  has  been  found  several  feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  little  stream  that  passes  through  it.    In  section  31,  township 

9,  range  2,  it  crops  out  in  the  bed  of  a  small  run,  and  a  little  coal  has  been 
taken  out  here.  South  of  this,  and  just  over  the  line  in  Fulton  county,  the 
strata  exposed  in  the  bluff  of  Cedar  Fork  show  the  following  section : 

nosT.     IK. 

1.  Clay  shale.    Not  meaAured 

2.  Coal  No.  2,  about 3 

8.  Shale  and  slate 85  to  40 

4.  Coal,  upper  division  of  No.  1 10 

!  5    Shale 8  in.  to  1        2 

6.  Sandstone 6     "  9 

—41 
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ITKET.     IK. 

7.  Clay  shale 1 

8.  Black  slate 3  6 

3.  Coal  No.  1,  about 3 

None  of  the  mines  in  either  seam  were  open  when  I  was  at  this  place,  and 
hence  I  was  unahle  to  measure  the  coal  accurately.  It  seems  prohahle  that 
this  coal,  and  also  No.  2,  underlies  nearly,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Knox  county. 

While  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  dip,  locally,  in  almost  every  direction, 
they  appear  to  have  a  general  inclination  to  the  southeast,  save,  perhaps,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county,  and  here  I  do  not  know  the  direction.  The 
dip,  however,  is  not  regular,  but  seems  to  be  quite  undulating. 

CDal  No.  2  first  outcrops  in  the  bed  of  Walnut  creek,  in  section  17,  town- 
ship 12,  range  5,  in  Stark  county.  South  of  this  it  is  not  again  exposed,  as  far 
as  I  learned,  between  that  point  and  section  14,  township  11,  range  4,  in  Knox 
county.  From  this  point,  Spoon  river,  with  its  various  windings,  runs  to  the 
west  for  about  five  miles,  and  then  south  about  nine  miles,  from  whence  it 
passes  to  the  southwest  till  it  leaves  the  county.  From  where  this  coal  first 
appears  in  Knox  county,  it  is  occasionally  exposed  along  the  river  and  near  its 
bed  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  where  the  river  turns  south.  In  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  6,  township  10,  range  4,  it  lies  low  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  is  frequently  torn  up  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  current  at  high 
water,  and  is  sometimes  worked  when  the  river  is  very  low.  Some  two  or 
three  miles  south,  near  the  bridge,  it  appears  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
At  Burnett's  mill,  section  34,  township  10,  range  3,  the  coal  lies  some  ten  or 
more  feet  above  the  river  level,  but  southwest  of  this,  in  section  10,  township 

9.  range  3,  it  is  worked  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  sections  26  and  27,  town- 
ship 9,  it  again  appears,  but  how  much  above  the  bed  of  the  river  I  did  not 
learn.  A  mile  and  a-half  west  of  this  it  crops  out  along  a  branch  of  Spoon 
river,  about  fifteen  feet  above  its  bed.  South  of  here,  this  coal  is  not  worked 
along  the  river  in  this  county,  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Economical      Oeology. 

Stone  for  Builfling, — Knox  county  has  but  a  limited  supply  of  good  build- 
ing stone.  Some  portions,  however,  have  sufficient  for  their  own  wants. 
North  of  Knoxville,  in  the  western  half  of  sections  16  and  21,  township  11, 
range  2,  quarries  have  been  opened  in  a  heavy  sandstone  bed.  Some  portions 
of  the  rock  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value,  while  others,  thongh  soft,  form 
a  durable  material  for  the  use  of  the  builder.  This  rock  appears  to  lie  above 
coal  No.  2,  and  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  a  similar  bed,  in  this  position,  in 
Mercer  county.  In  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  16,  there  is  a  quarry  that 
affords  an  entirely  different  rock.     It  is  a  dark  drab-colored  conglomerate 
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spotted  by  darker  slate-colored  pebbles.  By  exposure  it  cbanges,  on  its  sur- 
face, to  a  lighter  and  yellowish  color  that  is  mellow  and  pleasing  in  its  effect. 
It  is  compact,  moderately  hard,  and  makes  a  valuable  building  stone.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  '^  fire-proof  building  attached  to  the  court  house  in 
Knoxville,  was  obtained  from  this  locality. 

Sections  27,  33  and  34,  township  10,  range  2,  furnish  some  building  stone. 
Some  of  the  other  localities  are  section  14,  township  10,  range  3 ;  section  27) 
township  10,  range  4;  and  sections  21,  27,  35  and  36,  township  9,  range  3. 
Some  of  these  quarries  are  large,  and  considerable  amounts  of  material  have 
been  taken  from  them. 

The  band  of  limestone  which  lies  just  above  coal  No.  6,  and  is  from  one  to 
four  feet  thick,  has  been  considerably  worked,  when  so  exposed  as  to  be  readily 
obtained.  One  of  the  largest  quarries  in  this  limestone  is  south  of  Yates  City, 
in  section  25,  township  9,  range  4.  The  bed  is  here  four  feet  thick,  and  yields 
a  hard,  dark  drab  or  grayish-colored,  compact  rock,  which  readily  breaks  into 
blocks  of  good  shape  for  building  purposes. 

Limestone  for  Lime, — This  is  rarely  found  in  any  abundance.  In  township 
12,  range  2,  near  the  center  of  section  24,  considerable  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found,  which  is  manufactured  into  lime,  yielding  a  fair  article.  Elsewhere 
the  manufacture  has  been  attempted  only  on  a  small  scale.  For  the  most  part 
Knox  county  has  to  depend  upon  localities  more  favored  in  this  respect,  for  its 
supply  of  lime. 

Coal. — The  best  and  largest  amount  is  furnished  by  the  upper  seam.  No.  6* 
This  is  principally  worked  in  township  12,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  and  in  townships 
9  and  10,  range  4.  This  seam  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  at  many  of 
the  mines  it  is  comparatively  free  from  foreign  substances,  and  hence  requires 
but  little  sorting.  '^  Horsebacks,"  or  slips,  which,  in  some  places  greatly  in- 
jure this  seam,  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  county  as  elsewhere.  The  coal  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  that  from  seam  No.  4,  and  is  preferred  by  blacksmiths. 

No.  4*  furnishes  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county  with  a  good  supply  of 
coal  of  a  fair  quality,  and  the  mines  in  this  seam  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  Nearly  all  the  coal  obtained  in  township  11,  range  2,  is,  probably, 
from  this  seam,  and  also  that  from  township  9,  range  3.  It  is  also  worked  in 
some  other  places,  and  affords  a  coal  of  good  quality,  and   harder  than  that 


*  It  is  quite  probable  that  No.  5  is  also  locally  developed  in  this  county,  but  as  there  is  no 
veiy  decided  features  pertaining  to  this  seam  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  4,  un- 
less both  are  exposed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  positively  whether  an  outcrop  of  a  single 
seam  at  about  this  horizon,  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  coals.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  it  affords  is  more  like  No.  6,  while  the  roof  shales  and  limestone  above  it,  correspond 
more  nearly'with  No.  4.  In  Fulton  county,  the  distance  between  these  coals,  when  all  three 
are  present,  is  only  about  thirty-five  feet,  and  when  No.  5  is  not  developed,  the  distance  be- 
tween Nos.  4  and  6  is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet  A.  H.  W. 
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from  No.  6.  It  does  not  kindle  as  easily  but  lasts  longer,  and  for  some  par- 
poses  is  preferred. 

Coal  No.  3. — ^This  is  worked  in  township  10,  range  1,  and  furnishes  a  good 
coal,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  supply  for  this  section. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  county  are  supplied  by  mines  which,  probably, 
are  in  coal  No.  2.  At  most  places  where  worked,  this  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  usually  pretty  free  from  admixture  with  other  substances.  It  is 
largely  used  for,  and  well  adapted  to,  blacksmithing  purposes.  Though  this  is 
the  thinnest  seam  worked,  yet  the  amount  obtained  from  it  is  quite  large. 

Coal  No.  1  was  only  recognized  at  one  point  in  the  county,  on  section  21, 
township  12,  range  1. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Knox  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
coal,  there  being  but  three  townships  in  which  coal  is  not  mined  now,  vie : 
township  13,  ranges  2,  3  and  4,  and  in  two  of  them  it  has  been  worked  for- 
merly, and  probably  not  less  than  two  workable  seams  may  be  found  in  every 
part  of  these  townships. 


CHAPTER     XXII. 


STARK    COUNTY. 

Stark  county  is  boanded  on  the  north  by  Henry  and  Bureau  counties,  on  the 
east  by  Putnam  and  Marsha],  on  the  south  by  Peoria,  and  the  west  by  Knoz 
and  Henry.  It  has  a  superficial  area  of  eight  townships,  or  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  square  miles.  It  embraces  townships  12  and  13  north,  of  range  5 
east,  and  townships  12,  13  and  14  north,  of  ranges  6  and  7  east. 

Spoon  river  intersects  the  county  from  north  to  south.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  township  13,  range  6,  the  river  branches — the  West  Fork  passing 
through  township  14,  range  6,  and  the  East  Fork  through  township  14,  range  7. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  township,  is  Cooper's  Defeat  Creek.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  are  Camp  and  Mud  runs,  and  in  the  southwest 
is  Walnut  creek.  Indian  creek  rises  near  the  northern  part  of  township  13, 
range  5,  and  empties  into  Spoon  river  just  above  Slackwater.  By  these  and 
some  smaller  streams,  this  county  is  well  watered.  Springs  are  occasionally 
found  along  the  lower  lands,  but  are  not  abundant.  Oood  wells  may  generally 
be  had  at  depths  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  but  on  account  of  the  numerous  in- 
tersecting streams,  the  prairies  usually  contain  but  a  few  square  miles  of  area. 
There  are,  however,  some  large  prairies  in  township  12  and  13,  range  7.  The 
soil  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  other  counties  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  is  of  the  common  dark  colored  loam,  which,  when  properly  drained 
and  cultivated,  is  everywhere  productive.  The  subsoil  is  usually  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  clay.  The  soil  of  the  timbered  lands  along  the  water  courses  is  usually 
of  less  depth  and  lighter  in  color. 

Surface     Geology. 

Two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary  are  found  in  this  county.  Allu- 
vium and  Drift.     The  Alluvial  deposits  comprise  the  bottom  lands  found  along 
nearly  all  the  water  courses,  but  they  are  seldom  over  a  mile  in  width,  and 
generally  much  less. 
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The  Drift,  which  comprises  a  series  of  brown  and  blue  clays,  locally  inter- 
mingled with  sand  and  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  uplands 
to  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  a  little 
juore.  Boulders  of  the  older  rocks  are  not  uncommon  in  it,  and  frequently  lie 
scattered  along  the  water  courses.  These  are  most  commonly  granite,  or  be- 
long to  that  class  of  rocks  closely  related  to  it.  Wells  are  seldom  sunk  through 
this  formation,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  being  commonly  found  before 
the  lower  beds  are  reached. 

All  the  stratified  rocks  that  are  exposed  in  this  county  belong  to  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  include  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  series,  from  coal  No.  7  to  coal 
2,  inclusive.     Lower  than  this  the  rocks  are  not  exposed. 

Coal  No.  7,  of  the  Illinois  valley  section,  has  been  found  only  at  a  few  places. 
It  has  been  worked  in  or  near  the  north  line  of  section  10,  township  14,  range  7, 
along  East  Fork.  In  section  10,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  by  Mr.  S.  C  Francis, 
which  afibrds  the  following  section : 

FEET.  IN. 

I 

1.  Yellow  ciay / 2  , 

2.  Red  sand 2  I 

8.    Limestone,  nodular. 2    4 

4.     Clay,  light  colored 6  10  ' 

6.     Clay  shale 2 

6.  Sandstone 8 

7.  Blue  clay  shale -. 4     2  ' 

8.  Sandstone '*** 14 

9.  Blue  clay  shale ... .' 8 

10.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 6  8 

11.  Coal 2 

12.  Blue  clay  shale 12 

13.  Impure  limestone S 

14.  Clayshale 8  0 

15.  Impure  limestone 2 

16.  Blue  clay  shale 1  4 

17.  Dark  colored  clay  sbal^ 8  1 

18.  Coal 2  7 

19.  Clay,  penetrated I  8 

The  shaft  had  not  been  sunk  any  farther  at  the  time  I  visited  it — in  the  fall 
of  1868 — neither  had  the  coal,  No,  18  of  this  section,  been  tested.  This  coal 
appears  to  occupy  the  position  of  coal  No.  7,  and  probably  belongs  to  that  seam. 
The  coal  worked  at  the  Bradford  shaft,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  here, 
in  section  21,  is  thought  to  lie  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  and  is  probably 
No.  6.  In  section  32,  township  10,  range  7.  this  coal  has  been  worked  a  little, 
by  stripping,  along  Mud  run. 

Coal  No.  6  is  the  principal  seam  worked  in  the  county.  It  first  appears  in 
the  bluff  of  West  Fork,  in  the  southeast  part  of  section  3,  township  14,  range  6. 
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From  this  point  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  16,  it  has  been  worked 
at  intervals  along  the  west  bluff  of  the  creek.  At  the  latter  place  numerous 
openings  have  been  made  and  large  quantities  of  coal  taken  out.  The  coal 
here  crops  out  of  the  bluff  some  ten  or  fiflcen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
is  four  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  has  a  two  inch  clay  parting  near  the  middle 
of  the  seam.  In  township  14,  range  7,  section  28,  this  seam  is  worked  at  the 
Bradford  shaft,  which  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  East  Fork,  and  near  the 
north  line  of  the  section.  I  am  indebted  to  S.  C.  Francis,  Esq.,  for  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  shaft : 

FKET.  IN. 

1.  Yellowclay 8 

2.  Limestone 4 

3.  Light  colored  clay 4       6 

4.  Light  colored  clay  shalo. . .  ^ *  *  -  * 8      4 

6.  Limestone 2      4 

6.  Clay  shale 9     10 

7.  Coal 2 

8.  Soft  black  slate : 4 

9.  Clay 4       5 

10.  Sandstone 22       8 

11.  Clay  shale 6 

12.  Limestone , 4 

13.  Light  colored  clay  shale 6 

14.  Green  clay  shale ^ 2      4 

15.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 3      2 

16.  Limestone,  impure 1       6 

17.  Dark  colored  clay  shale 2       6 

18.  Coal,  with  3  inch  clay  parting  8to  6 

^^  Horsebacks"  or  slips  are  very  numerous  in  this  mine,  rendering  the  work- 
ing of  it  quite  expensive. 

Near  the  junction  of  East  and  West  Forks,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  sec- 
tion 1,  township  13,  range  6,  other  shafts  have  been  sutik.  The  shaft  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  the  southern  part  of  section  1,  furnished  tho  following  section  : 

PT.  IN.      FT.  Ilf. 

1.  Drift,  variable 

2.  Sandstone,  sometimes  not  present 1 

8.  Blue  clay 8  to  10 

4.  Clay  shale 12  to  14 

6.  Impure  blue  limestone 2 

6.     Coal 4    6to    6     6 

West  of  this,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  4,  this  coal  appears  in  tho  bed 
of  Jack  creek,  and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Farther  down  the  creek,  in  sec- 
tions 2,  11  and  12,  it  crops  out  along  the  stream,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  above 
it.     A  number  of  mines  have  been  opened  at  various  points  in  these  sections. 
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Along  a  little  branch  that  enters  Spoon  river,  near  the  north  line  of  section  14, 
this  seam  outcrops  some  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  stream.  The  exposure  in 
this  locality  gave  the  following  succession  of  strata : 

FT.  IN.    rr.  iM. 

1.  Sandstone.    Not  measured 

2.  Clay  shale  12        to  16 

8.    Impure  limestone 1        to    2 

4.  Olay  shale 1     6 

6.  Black  slate 6 

6.  Coal 2        to    4 

7.  Clay,  parting 2  to  3 

8.  Coal 1     6  to    2 

9.  Clay  or  clay  shale 3        to    4 

10.  Sandstone.    Not  fully  exposed 

The  black  slate  over  the  coal  contains  numerous  fossils,  but  mostly  imper- 
fectly preserved.  Among  those  obtained  are,  Cardinia  fragilis?  Avicvlopecten 
rectcUaterarea,  Discina  nitida,  Pleurotomaria  Grat/viUensiSy  together  with  some 
fish  remains. 

No.  10  of  this  section  is  worked  for  building  stone,  and  affords  a  fair  article 
The  coal,  and  also  the  other  strata  for  some  distance  above  and  below  it,  are 
well  exposed  in  the  bluff. 

From  this  point,  along  the  river  and  on  the  little  runs  that  put  into  it,  the 
coal  has  been  more  or  less  worked,  until  we  reach  sections  25  and  26,  where  the 
seam  lies  some  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  river.  In  section  26,  on  the  level 
land  and  a  little  back  from  the  river,  several  shafls  have  been  sunk.  One  of 
the  most  westerly  of  these  gave  this  section  : 

PKET.    IN. 

1 .  Soil  and  Drift 20 

2.  **Second  soil,"  black  and  very  soft .10 

3.  Clay 4 

4.  Limestone 2to  5 

6.  Sandstone 12 

6.  Clay  shale 16 

7.  Limestone,  containing  much  pyrite 1       8 

8.  Black  slate 1      6 

9.  Coal •'•• 4  to  6 

10.  Clay 6 

11.  Sandstone,  exposed 16 

A  short  distance  to  the  east  of  this,  and  from  about  the  same  level,  it  was 
found  necessary,  in  sinking  a  shaft,  to  go  about  thirty  feet  deeper  in  order  to 
reach  this  seam.     South  of  here,  this  coal  is  worked  in  section  23,  township 

12.  range  6,  when  it  appears  in  the  bluff  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  river. 
It  is  thinner  here  than  at  the  other  mines  in  the  county,  and  the  overlying 
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strata  are  in  part  different.     A  shaft,  sunk  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
penetrated  strata  as  follows : 

FEET.     IS. 

1.  Clay  and  rock,  mixed , , 21 

2.  Clay  shale 8 

8.  Limestone /. l 

4.  Clay  shale,  with  uBually  a  little  black  slate  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  all 

slate 1      8 

6.     Coal,  with  two  inch  clay  parting 2      6 

6.    Clay.    Not  measured 

"  Horsebacks"  are  very  common  here,  and,  together  with  the  thinness  of 
the  seam,  render  the  working  of  this  mine  very  expensive.  The  fact  that  there 
are  no  other  mines  in  this  vicinity,  alone  renders  the  working  of  this  one 
profitable. 

Coal  No.  4,  of  the  Illinois  section,  has  been  found  at  but  one  place,  section 
19,  township  12,  range  5,  where  the  following  section  was  obtained  : 

rsn.        IN. 

1.  Limestone 3 

2.  Clay  shale 10  to  12 

3.  Coal 4  "    6 

4.  Cannel  coal,  impure. ^  '*  10 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured. 

The  cannel  coal,  No.  4  of  this  section,  contains  the  remains  of  fishes  and 
plants.  Among  the  plants  obtained  here  are  Fecopteris  arborescenSy  P,  oreop- 
teridiuSf  P,  cumta^  P,  choeroph/UoideSy  Sphenopkyllum  SMoiheifniiy  Sphenopte* 
ris  tenellay  Pinnularia  — ,  Selaginites  — ,  etc.  Among  the  fish  remains  found 
was  one  nearly  perfect  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  PcUeonisctu ;  also,  teeth,  etc. 
of  a  Diplodtu. 

This  cannel  coal  is  seldom  taken  up  with  the  main  coal,  and  still  less  seldom  is 
it  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine ;  hence,  the  amount  of  material  from  which 
I  could  collect  was  very  small.  Large  quantities  of  a  good  article  of  coal  are 
obtained  from  this  mine. 

The  next  seam  below  this  appeared  to  be  coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  section. 
From  an  exposure  in  the  bluff  of  Walnut  creek,  section  17,  township  12,  range 

5.  this  section  was  obtained  : 

nST.  IN. 

1.  Drift.    Not  measured. 

2.  Clay  and  gravel  stratified 3  to    6 

8.  Shale 45  "  60 

4.  Black  slate 2  **    4 

6.  Coal ; 1         6 

6.  Clay.    Not  measured 

This  coal  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  can  be  worked  only  at  low  water, 
most  of  it  being  covered  at  the  time  I  was  there.    As  this  was  the  only  place 

—42 
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I  examined,  and  no  fossils  wore  obtained  here,  this  seam  is  only  provisionally 
referred  to  No.  2  of  the  general  section.  A  similar  seam  is  reported  in  section 
17,  township  12,  range  6,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  along  Indian  creek.  This 
outcrop  has  not  been  worked  to  any  extent. 

The  general  dip  of  the  Coal  Measure  strata  in  this  region  appears  to  be  to 
the  southeast,  though  not  uniformly,  but  rather  in  undulations. 

Coal  No.  6  first  appears  in  Stark  county  near  its  northern  line,  in  township 
14,  range  6.^  Here  it  lies  above  the  creek,  and  continues  above  it  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  section  16.  From  here  it  is  not  exposed  for  several  miles  down  the 
creek.  At  Medina,  section  1,  township  13,  range  6,  it  lies  considerably  below 
the  bed  of  the  river.  About  a  mile  west  of  here  it  is  some  ten  or  more  feet 
above  Jack  creek,  a  branch  of  Spoon  river,  and  farther  down  this  creek,  and 
near  its  mouth,  the  coal  lies  but  little  above  its  bed.  Farther  south,  and  a  lit* 
tie  west,  in  the  northern  part  of  section  14,  where  it  is  again  exposed,  it  lies 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  river.  The  exposures,  thus  far,  have  all 
been  on  the  west  bank.  Half  a  mile  south,  and  near  the  eastern  line  of  the 
section,  the  coal  appears  some  distance  up  the  bluff,  not  less  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  river.  In  the  northwestern  quarter  of  section  23, 
it  is  again  exposed  along  a  little  run,  and  but  a  few  feet  above  its  bed.  South 
of  here,  and  near  the  eastern  line  of  section  26,  it  crops  out  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  river.  On  the  level  upland,  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  bluff,  there  are  two  shafts.  The  first  one  is  about  50  feet  deep,  and  the 
other  one,  which  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  east,  is  about  3  Ofeet  deeper, 
both  working  this  same  coal.  South  of  this,  I  did  not  learn  of  any  exposure 
for  about  five  miles,  when,  in  section  23,  township  12,  range  6,  it  again  crops 
out  some  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  course  of  Spoon 
river  from  here  is  to  the  southwest,  and  this  coal  seam  does  not,  probably, 
again  appear  near  the  river.  A  statement  of  the  workings  and  outcrops  of 
coal  No.  2,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  Knox  county. 

Economic  a  I     Qeol  ogy  . 

Stone  far  huUding  purposes, — Stark  county  is  not  very  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  material  for  these  purposes.  The  supply  is  unevenly  distributed, 
some  parts  being  destitute,  while  in  others  there  is  plenty.  There  are  but  few 
valuable  deposits  of  limestone  in  this  county.  In  sections  21,22,  township  14, 
range  7,  the  most  extensive  bed  is  exposed.  It  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  and  furnishes .  considerable  building  stone,  but  the  layers  are  thin,  sel- 
dom exceeding  four  inches,  and  are  very  uneven.  The  stone  is  of  a  light  drab 
color,  compact,  even  textured,  moderately  hard,  and  is  uninjured  by  the  weather. 
The  following  section  will  show  the  position  of  this  limestone  to  the  underlying 
coals : 
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RET.      IN. 

1.  Limestone , 6tol2 

2.  Clay  shale,  not  accurately  measured,  but  supposed  to  be  somewhere  from. . .  *  5  **  10 
8.  Limestone 4 

4.  Clay 4    6 

6.  Clay  shale 8    4 

6.  Limestone 2    4 

1.  Clayshale 9  10 

8.  Coal 2 

9.  Olay  shale 12 

10.  Limestone 8 

11.  Clay  shale 8 

12.  Limestone 2 

13.  Clayshale 4     5 

14.  Coal  No.  7? 2    1 

The  limestODC,  No.  1  of  this  sectioD,  is  reported  to  make,  when  properly 
burned,  an  excellent  lime  for  building  purposes,  being  nearly  equal  to  cement. 
For  plastering  it  is  not  so  good,  being  too  dark  colored.  For  this  and  other  in- 
formation, I  am  indebted  to  A.  B.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Bradford. 

Of  sandstone,  there  are  a  number  of  outcrops  that  have  been  worked  in 
this  county.  In  section  16,  township  14,  range  6,  there  is  a  bed  of  this  mate- 
rial which  lies  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  coal  No.  6.  The  stone  is  light 
colored  and  quite  soft.  In  section  14,  township  13,  range  6,  there  is  a  stra- 
tum of  sandstone  that  lies  a  few  feet  below  coal  No.  6,  and  had  furnished  some 
building  stone  of  fair  quality.  In  township  12,  range  6,  section  14,  a  quarry 
.has  been  opened  whicn  affords  a  harder  stone,  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sandstone  quarries  in  the  county.  West  of  this,  in  section  17,  there  is 
also  a  quarry  which  furnishes  a  fair  article  of  building  stone,  and  a  dwelling 
house  in  this  vicinity  which  was  erected  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  ma- 
terial being  taken  from  this  quarry,  is  still  uninjured.  Another  sandstone 
quarry  was  reported  to  have  been  opened  on  Walnut  creek  in  section  20, 
township  12,  range  5. 

CoaL — Stark  county  has  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  which  is  at  present  de- 
rived mainly  from  coal  No.  6.  It  crops  out  along  West  Fork,  in  Elmira  town- 
ship, and  Spoon  river,  in  Toulon,  at  intervals  for  about  twenty  miles,  and  can, 
probably,  be  found  and  worked  along  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  for 
the  whole  distance.  This  coal  varies  in  thickness  from  two  and  a-half  to  six 
feet,  seldom  reaching  either  extreme,  but  averaging  from  three  and  a-half  to 
five  feet.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  have  been  taken  from  this  seam  at  its 
outcrops  along  the  different  streams.  In  Osceola  township,  one  shaft  has  been 
sunk  near  East  Fork,  and  several  others  are  partially  completed.  Shafts  have 
also  been  sunk  at  Medina,  and  near  Wyoming,  in  Toulon,  and  at  Cox's  mill, 
in  Essex  township. 
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The  coal  from  this  mine  is  generally  good,  and  easily  worked.  At  but  two 
mines,  as  /ar  as  I  learned,  are  ^'  Horsebacks/'  or  slips,  common.  The  clay 
band,  which  is  usually  from  one  to  two  feet  above  the  base  of  the  coal,  and  is 
called  the  ^'  mining  seam,"  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  miners, 
who  remove  it  and  then  break  down  the  coal  from  above.  This  seam  is  found 
throughout  this  coal  in  this  region,  and  serves  as  a  ready  means  for  recognizing 
it,  there  being  nothing  in  the  other  coal  seams  that  corresponds  with  it. 

This  seam  probably  underlies  townships  12,  13  and  14,  range  7,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  same  townships,  range  6. 

Coal  No.  4  ?  furnishes  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  coal  used  in  this  county,  al- 
though but  one  mine  is  at  present  being  worked  in  this  seam,  but  the  coal 
is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  and  of  fair  quality,  and  the  amount  annually  pro- 
duced is  large.  This  seam  probably  underlies  the  whole  county,  with,  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  a  portion  of  townships  12,  ranges  5  and  G. 

A  coal  that  is  supposed  to  be  No.  2,  appears  in  the  last  named  townships, 
and  has  been  worked  a  little.  Coal  No.  1,  which  lies  some  forty  to  seventy 
feet  below  No.  2  has  not  been  reached  in  this  county,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  it  underlies  the  whole  of  it.  This  seam  is  generally  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick,  and  the  coal  of  fair  quality. 

Of  the  eight  townships  in  Stark  county,  four  of  them,  Osceola,  Elmira,  Tou- 
lon and  West  Jersey,  furnish  nearly  all  the  present  supply  of  coal,  Essex  fur- 
nishing but  comparatively  little,  and  Valley  far  less,  and  none  is  obtained  from 
Penn  and  Ooshen  townships.  As  may  readily  be  seen,  the  present  yield  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  what  might  be  annually  obtained,  were  the  demand  suffi- 
cient to  justify  more  extensive  operations.  As  yet  there  is  no  railroad  pass- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  county.  But  two  are  talked  of;  one  of  them,  the 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  railroad,  is  to  enter  the  county  not  far  from  the  line  be- 
tween Yalley  and  Essex,  and  runs  north  to  near  Wyoming,  and  from  thence 
northwest  through  the  city  of  Toulon,  to  Galva,  in  Henry  county.  The  other, 
the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  is  to  .enter  the  county  near  its  north- 
eastern corner,  and  passes  south  to  Bradford,  and  from  thence  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  to  Princeville,  Peoria  county.  Both  of  these  roads  will  pass 
through  more  or  less  of  the  coal  field  underlaid  by  No.  6,  especially  the  one 
last  named.  It  seems  probable  that  anywhere  in  this  county,  along  the  pro- 
posed line  of  the  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  railroad,  shafts  may  be  sunk,  and 
reach  this  upper  seam  at  depths  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 
According  to  the  miners'  estimate,  there  are  one  million  tons  of  coal  to  the 
square  mile  for  every  foot  of  thickness  of  the  seam.  Coal  No.  6  is  generally 
from  four  to  five  feet  thick,  but  supposing  that  it  will  average  only  three  feet, 
this  will  give  over  one  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  to  either  of  the  three  east- 
ern townships 
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Timber^  Soil  and  AgricuUvre, — Along  the  water  coarses,  there  is  usaallj  a 
variable  belt  of  timber,  coDsisting  principally  of  the  oommon  varieties  of  oak, 
hickory,  ash  and  maple,  blaok  walnut,  batternnt,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  coffee 
tree,  buckeye,  box  elder,  redbud,  wild  plum,  cherry  and  crab  apple.  The  soil 
of  these  timbered  lands  is  a  clayey  loam,  sometimes  resembling  that  of  the 
prairie,  though  generally  lighter  colored  and  of  less  depth,  but  frequently  par- 
taking largely  of  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and  of  a  dark  brown  or  yellowish 
color.  Though  much  less  ferdle  than  the  prairies,  these  lands  are  better  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  dark-colored  loam,  which  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  humus.  Its  peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  admixture  with  the 
finely  comminuted  matter,  which  constituted  the  surface  of  the  Drift,  of  the 
material  resulting  from  the  growth  and  decay,  for  long  ages,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  upon  its  surface.  If  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
prairies  are  everywhere  productive.  Drainage  renders  the  soil  dry  enough  for 
working  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  later  in  the  fall ;  makes  it  warmer  at  those 
periods,  when  warmth  is  most  needed ;  helps,  by  admitting  the  atmosphere,  to 
prepare  the  mineral  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the  growing  plants,  and  ren- 
ders the  latter  less  liable  to  injury  from  drought. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WOODFORD    COUNTY. 

Woodford  county  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  Marshall  and  LaSalle  coun- 
ties; on  the  east,  by  Livingston  and  McLean  ;  on  the  south,  by  McLean  and 
Tazewell ;  and  on  the  .west,  by  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  quite  irregular  in  out- 
line, and  comprises  a  little  over  fifteen  townships,  or  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles. 

The  most  important  stream  in  the  county  is  the  Mackinaw  river,  which  in- 
tersects the  southern  part  from  northeast  to  southwest.  To  this.  Panther  and 
Walnut  creeks  are  tributary,  the  former  rising  in  township  27,  range  2  east, 
and  the  latter  in  township  27,  range  1  west.  The  two  forks  unite  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  township  27,  range  1  east,  and,  running  a  little  to  the  west  of 
south,  enter  the  Mackinaw  in  the  southeastern  part  of  township  26,  range  1 
west.  Walnut  creek  rises  in  township  27,  range  2  west,  and  empties  into  the 
Mackinaw  about  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Panther  creek.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  are  Richland  and  Partridge  creeks,  which  rise,  re- 
spectively, in  townships  28  and  27,  range'  2  west,  and  empty  into  the  Illinois 
in  township  28,  range  3  west.  Only  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
county  are  even  comparatively  well  watered  by  these  streams,  and  there  are  but 
few  springs  within  its  limits.  Oood  wells  may  generally  be  obtained  at  a  depth 
of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  but  in  some  cases  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  water  even  at  the  latter  depth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  county  is  prairie,  and  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part, 
gently  rolling.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  the  surface  becomes  more 
broken  and  hilly,  and  the  prairies  of  much  less  extent,  while  in  the  western 
part,  along  the  Illinois  bluffs,  and  for  some  distance  back,  there  is  little  or  no 
prairie  land,  and  the  country  is  quite  broken  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  a  black  loam,  usually  from  one  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  sometimes  even  more,  with  a  yellow  or  brown  clay  subsoil.  Timber  origi- 
nally skirted,  for  the  most  part,  the  ridges  along  the  water  courses,  and  along 
their  summits  and  steep  slopes,  the  subsoil  comes  near  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
is  usually  of  a  lighter  color.     Much  of  the  timber  has  been  cut  away  since  the 
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first  settlement  of  the  county,  and  the  process  of  denudation  is  continually 
going  on. 

The  principal  varieties  of  timber  noticed  on  the  level  portions  of  the  tim- 
bered lands  were  white,  red,  black  and  laurel  oak,  and  shell-bark  and  bitternut 
hickory,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the  bluffs  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  small 
streams,  there  are,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  sugar  and  white 
maple,  box  elder,  black  walnut,  butternut,  white  and  red  elm,  mulberry,  wild 
cherry,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  white  and  blue  ash,  hackberry,  and  red-bud, 
with  an  undergrowth  of  sumac  and  hazel. 

On  the  bottoms  of  the  Illinois  river,  wo  find  white  elm,  willow,  buckeye, 
black  ash,  cottonwood,  and  in  the  dryer  portions  the  common  varieties  of  oak 
and  hickory,  sycamore,  and  a  few  other  kinds. 

Surface     Geology . 

This  comprises  the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  Quaternary,  Alluvium,  Loess 
and  Drill.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  deposit  in  this  county  is  on  the  west- 
ern border,  along  the  Illinois  river.  It  extends  from  the  north  lino  of  the 
county  to  Spring  Bay,  with  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.  South  of 
Partridge  creek,  it  becomes  narrower,  and  gradually  decreases  in  width,  till  at 
Spring  Bay  the  bluff  comes  nearly  to  the  river^  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  bottom  land.  Along  the  river  much  of  this  land  is  wet,  and  only  valuable,  at 
present,  for  its  timber,  as  it  is  subject  to  overfiow  at  every  considerable  rise  of 
the  river.  Occasionally  there  are  low  ridges  that  run  nearly  to  the  river,  and 
here  the  land,  together  with  that  nearer  the  bluff,  is  valuable.  The  soil  is  a 
black,  peaty  loam,  somewhat  mixed  with  the  sediment  deposited  at  high  water, 
and  occasionally  with  fine  gravel  and  sand.  It  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
large  crops  when  sufficiently  raised  above  the  river. 

Along  the  valleys  of  the  small  water  courses,  there  are  generally  some  allu- 
vial dsposits,  but  they  are  quite  limited  in  extent,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  rods 
in  width.     The  soil  is  a  dark  colored  loam,  intermingled  with  sand  and  gravel. 

Loess. — In  township  28,  range  2  west,  on  Eichland  creek,  a  deposit  of  sandy 
clay  was  found  which  contained  fresh  water  shells,  probably  of  existing  spe- 
cies, but  this  bed  appeared  to  underlie  the  yellow  clays  of  the  Drifib,  and  will 
be  noticed  under  that  head.  It  is  probable  that  the  Loess  caps  the  bluff  of  the 
Illinois,  at  least  in  places,  but  no  point  was  observed  where  it  could  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty. 

Drift. — The  entire  surface  of  the  uplands  of  the  county  are  covered  by  ac- 
cumulations of  this  age,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet     These  deposits  comprise  a  series  of  yellow,  brown  and 
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blue  olaya,  sand  and  gravel.     At  Minonk,  township  28,  range  2  east,  a  shaft 
has  been  sank,  from  which  the  following  section  of  the  Drift  was  obtained  : 


1.  Soil a 

2.  Yellow  clay 14 

3.  Blue  clay 18 

4.  Sand  and  gsavel 15 

5.  Cemented  sand  and  gravel 76 

126 

In  section  21,  township  28,  range  2  west,  the  Drift  exposed  in  the  ravine  of 
Kichland  creek,  presented  a  different  order  of  arrangement.  A  section  here 
showed  : 

FEET.         IN. 

1.  Soil  and  yellow  clay.     Not  measured 

2.  Purplish  clay  or  hard  pan.     Kot  measured 

8.  Blue  sandy  clay,  containing  fresh  water  shells C 

4.  Rotten  drift-wood  or  peaty  matter 8        6 

5.  Blue  cli^ 8  to  4 

6.  Drift-wood  or  peaty  matter 6  **  6 

7.  Blue  clay.    Not  measured 

In  this  vicinity,  on  the  uplands,  wells  are  reported  to  have  been  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  from  ^ftj  to  sixty  feet,  and  the  hard  pan  or  purple  clay  not  reached. 
Judging  from  the  bight  of  the  bluff,  I  should  think  that  Nob.  1  and  2,  of  the 
last  section,  would  probably  exceed  these  figures. 

No.  3  contained  fragments  of  fresh  water  shells,  among  which  the  genera 
Succinea  and  Limnea  were  reoognized  by  Mr.  Meek.  This  bed  resembles  the 
Loess,  but  its  position,  below  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Drift,  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  an  older  formation. 

No.  4  resembles  peat,  and  contains  fragments  of  wood,  some  of  which  are  well 
enough  preserved  to  be  recognized,  but  the  larger  portion  has  been  converted 
into  peaty  matter.  Among  the  specimens  collected  from  this  bed,  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  timber  were  recognized  by  Prof.  Lesquereux:  American  white 
birch,  black  or  double  spruce,  American  larch  or  Tamarach,  and  one  variety  of 
cedar. 

No.  5  resembles  No.  3,  but  no  shells  were  noticed  in  it. 

No.  6  is  similar  in  character  to  No.  4.  This  bed  was  not  as  well  exposed  as 
the  upper  one,  but  was  examined  by  boring  through  it.  Of  course,  but  small 
specimens  could  be  secured  by  this  method,  and  the  only  kind  of  wood  thus 
obtained,  that  could  be  recognized,  was  the  American  or  black  larch. 

These  beds  appear  to  have  been  formed  mainly  of  drift  wood,  the  larger  part 
of  which  has  undergone  a  partial  decomposition.  There  is  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  earthy  material  intermingled  with  the  peaty  matter  to  be  valuable  for 
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fael.  It  might,  however,  be  nsed  as  a  fertilizer,  and  where  it  crops  out  so  as 
to  be  readily  obtainable,  may  prove  of  value.  The  material  of  both  beds  has 
the  odor  of  well  decayed  manure.* 

No.  7  resembles  the  ordinary  blue  clays  of  the  Drift  period.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Rice,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood,  for  assistance  in  examin- 
ing these  beds.  The  peaty  layers  have  been  examined,  for  some  distance,  by 
him. 

A  bed  of  light  colored  sand,  of  considerable  extent  and  thickness,  is  reported 
to  lie  in  the  Illinois  bluffs  in  the  northern  part  of  township  28,  range  3  west. 
It  is  said  to  be  too  fine  to  make  good  mortar,  and  may  prove  valuable  for  glass 
making. 

Boulders  of  various  kinds,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  the  Drift.  They  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
trap,  hornblende,  quarts,  limestone,  etc.,  and  occasionally  a  specimen  of  native 
copper. 

Coal  Measures. — All  the  stratified  rocks  exposed  in  Woodford  county,  belong 
to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  they  crop  out  in  but  very  few  places.  In  section  1 , 
township  27,  range  3  west,  about  four  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  some  beds 
of  limestone  are  exposed,  for  a  short  distance  on  Partridge  creek.  The  upper 
layer  is  a  compact  rock,  and  makes  a  good  bttilding  material,  but  only  about 
three  feet  in  thickness  of  this  was  to  be  seen.  The  only  fossils  I  obtained  from 
it  were,  Productus  longispinusy  and  Athyris  subtUita.  The  lower  rock  is  of  poorer 
quality,  and  breaks  badly  on  being  quarried.  From  this  I  obtained  a  large 
Avictdopecten^  species  not  known. 

Near  to  this,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  a 
boring  was  made  nearly  eighty  feet  further.  The  shaft  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  whieh  is  some  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high.  The  rooks  penetrated 
give  the  following  section : 

rSKT.      IN. 

1.  Drift 5      6 

2.  Clay  shale 19 

8.  Sandstone 6 

4.  Claj  shale 4 

6.  Sandstone 7      6 

6.  Clay  shale 4      6 

7.  Sandstone 1 

8.  Slate 5 

9.  Coal ' 1 


•These  beds  are,  undoubtedly,  the  equivalents  of  similar  strata  passed  through  in  the  shafts 
at  Bloomington,  at  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  being  entirely  below  the  true  boulder  clay,  or  Drift  proper,  they  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  Post  Tertiary  deposits,  representing  the  ancient  soils  and  surface  conditions,  that 
obtained  anterior  to  the  Drift  epoch.  A.  H.  W. 

—43 
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raxT.    ur. 

10.  Clay  shale 66 

11.  Sandstone 16 

12.  Coal 8 

1 8.  Sandstone 6 

14.  Coal 8  6 

16.  Clayshale  6  4 

16.  Sandstone 4  2 

17.  Clay  shale 6 

18.  Limestone  and  chert 1  1 

19.  Black  slate 6  2 

20.  Clayshale 14  7 

21.  Sandstone,  fine  grained. 81 

22.  Black  slate 4  8 

28.  Coal 10 

24.  Clayshale 6  I 

26.  Sandstone ^ ? 

212      2 

No.  14  is  the  ooal  seam  worked  at  ibis  shaft.  The  larger  part  of  it  furnishea 
a  very  poor  quality  of  coal,  there  being  only^about  nine  inohes  near  the  middle 
of  the  seam  that  is  good.  The  lower  part  of  it  contains  considerable  pyrite,  the 
"  sulphur"  of  the  miners,  but  by  mixing  the  good  with  the  poor,  the  whole  is 
made  saleable.  As  the  expenses  of  mining  thi»  ooal  are  considerable,  a  high 
price  has  to  be  charged  for  it,  and  at  present  there  are  no  other  coal  mines 
nearer-  Metamora  than  those  opposite  to  Peoria,  in  Tazewell  county.  Should 
another  shafl,  furnishing  better  coal,  be  opened  in  the  vicinity,  the  working  of 
this  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  fossils  found  in  connection  with  this  seam  are,  Chanetes  tnesoloha,  and 
Rhynchonella  Osagensis.     These  are  abundant,  and  fragments  of  others  were 

noticed. 

The  journal  of  the  shaft  was  obtained  for  this  report  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of 
Metamora.  A  boring  was  made  from  No.  14  to  No.  25,  to  learn  if  a  better 
seam  could  not  be  found.  This  part  of  the  section  Was  furnished  me  by  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Aiken. 

Coal  has  been  mined  in  but  one  other  place  in  the  county,  which  is  at  Mi- 
nonk.  This  place  is  located  on  nearly  the  highest  land  in  the  county,  and  the 
shaft  was  sunk  on  the  prairie,  near  the  railroad,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the 
town.  The  most  of  the  following  section  was  furnished  me  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  Atherton ;  the  remainder  by  D.  C.  Taft,  Esq. : 

FBKT.      IV. 

1.  Drift 126 

2.  Limestone 6 

8.  Clayshale 8 

4.  Blackslate 1 
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FKET.  nr. 

5.  Blue  clay  shale 7 

6.  Red  clay  shale 3 

7.  Limestone f 

8.  Clay  shale 18 

9.  Limestone 1 

10.  Sandstone 14 

11.  C  lay  shale 10 

12.  Arenaceous  shale 7 

18.  Black  slate 8 

14.  Blue  clay  shale 9 

15.  Red  clay  shale 18 

16.  Sandstone 100 

1 7.  Black  slate 8 

18.  Clay  shale 2 

19.  Coal 8 

20.  Clay 12 

21.  Arenaceous  shale 6 

22.  Argillaceous  limestone 2 

28.  Arenaceous  shale 80 

24.  Coal 2 

26.  Clay 6 

26.  Arenaceous  shale 38 

21  Black  slate 19 

28.  Sandstone 12 

29.  Limestone ..  2 

80.  Clay  shale 18 

81.  Limestone 2 

82.  Sandstone 6 

88.  Clay  shale 18 

84.  Chert ; 9 

85.  C  lay  shale 18 

86.  Black  slate  v 2 

87.  Clay  shale.... 14 

88.  Sulphurrock 1 

89.  Black  slate 6 

40.  Clay  shale. 

41.  Black  slate 

42.  Coal 8     10 


U 

41.  Black  slate ) 


546      9 

Ab  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  sometime  before  I  visited  it,  much  of  the  mate- 
rial taken  out  was  covered  up,  and  many  of  the  fossils  had  been  carried  away. 
Crinoidal  stems  were  abundant  in  some  of  the  upper  beds,  but  the  exact  hori- 
son  from  which  they  came  I  did  not  learn. 
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No.  2. — This  is  the  thickest  bed  of  limestone  that  was  found  in  sinking  the 
shaft.  In  it  were,  Productus  toiifjispinus,  P,  Prattcnianus,  Athyris  suhtilita^ 
and  Platyostoma  Peonams, 

No.  7  contained  Productus  hngisphuis^  Si/ntrielasmti  hemiplicata,  and  a  coral, 
probably  a  C^athaxonia» 

No.  19. — This  coal  corresponds  with  that  worked  at  the  Metamora  shaft, 
No.  14  of  that  section,  and  like  that,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  impure, 
only  about  nine  inches  of  the  middle  being  good.  After  working  this  seam  for 
a  short  time  it  was  abandoned,  being  unable  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the 
superior  Vermilion  coal  brought  here  by  the  railroad.  This  seam  is,  probably, 
No  6  of  the  Illinois  section.  A  boring  having  been  made  to  No.  27,  and  a 
portion  of  it  mistaken  for  coal,  the  shaft  was  sunk  through  it  into  No.  28. 

No.  22. — ^This  is  the  only  limestone  penetrated  by  the  shaft  below  the  coal. 
Only  a  small  piece  of  this  limestone  was  obtained,  but  in  it  we  recognized 
two  species  of  Productus^  and  a  Chonetes,  The  remainder  of  the  section,  from 
No.  28,  was  obtained  from  the  journal  of  a  boring. 

No.  24,  is  probably  the  representative  of  coal  No.  5  of  the  Illinois  section, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  No.  38  was  called  by  the  miners  *^  Sulphur 
rock."     I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  further  about  it. 

No.  42.  Coal. — This  is  supposed  to  be  coal  No.  2  of  the  Illinois  section,  and 
corresponds  with  the  lower  LaSalle  coal.  This  has  only  been  reached  by 
boring.  Work  has  ceased  at  this  shaft  for  the  present,  but  it  is  reported  that 
it  is  to  be  resumed  hereafler. 

Economical      Geology. 

Stone /or  Building. — The  supply  of  this  material  is  very  limited,  there  being 
but  very  few  outcrops  of  rock  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Southwest  of 
Secor,  in  sections  23  and  24,  township  26,  range  1  west,  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
limestone.  The  lower  part  of  the  quarry  was  filled  with  water,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  learn  upon  what  the  limestone  rests,  or  how  thick  it  is,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  It  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color, 
streaked  with  white,  and  for  the  most  part,  compact.  It  appears  to  have  been 
at  one  time  celular,  and  the  white  portions  have  resulted  from  the  infiltration 
of  colorless  carbonate  of  lime.  In  some  portions  of  the  strata  the  cavities  still 
remain,  and  are  coated  with  crystals  of  calcite,  with,  occasionally,  pyrite.  The 
rock  contains  a  few  fossils,  among  the  most  common  of  which  are  the  following: 
Productus  longispinusj  Athyris  subtilUa^  and  Cyathaxonia  prolifera?  These 
quarries  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  building  stone,  which,  from 
its  scarcity  in  this  vicinity,  is  quite  valuable.  The  rock  makes  good  lime,  and 
the  fragments  from  the  quarries  might  be  utilized  in  this  way. 
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South  of  Yersailles,  in  section  33  of  this  township,  there  is  another  quarry, 
the  rock  from  which  is  reported  to  he  similar  to  that  above  mentioned.  Some 
small  exposures  of  limestone  are  reported  along  the  Mackinaw  river,  but  wheth- 
er in  Woodford  county  or  beyond  itQ  limits,  I  did  not  learn.  There  is  an  out- 
crop of  limestone  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Metamora,  in  section  1,  township 
27,  range  3  west.     This  exposure  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

CoaL — ^The  supply  of  this  important  mineral  is  quite  limited.  The  only 
mine  that  is  worked  at  present,  is  the  one  northwest  of  Metamora  in  se'ction  1, 
township  27,  range  3  west.  The  seam  worked  here  is  probably  coal  No.  6  of 
the  Illinois  valley  section.  So  far,  this  coal  has  been  tested  at  two  places  in 
this  county,  and  at  each  it  is  from  three  to  three  and  a-half  feet  thick,  and 
there  is  a  band  about  nine  inches  thick  near  the  middle  of  the  seam,  that  fur« 
nishes  an  excellent  quality  of  coal,  while  that  above  and  below  is  very  poor. 
A  boring  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  to  see  if  a  more  valuable 
coal  could  not  be  found.  Coal  No.  4  (?)  was  struck  about  seventy  feet  below, 
but  was  only  ten  inches  thick.  The  next  seam,  if  No.  3  is  absent  here,  would 
be  No.  2,  and  probably  lies  about  one  hundred  and  flfly  feet  below  this. 

This  lower  coal,  No.  2,  has  been  reaohed  at  Minonk,  by  sinking  a  shaft  about 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  boring  about  one  hundred  feet  farther.  The 
coal  was  found  to  be  three  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness.  This  seam  probably 
underlies  the  whole  county  at  a  depth  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Elsewhere,  coal  No.  4,  numbered  24  in  the  section  of  the  Mi- 
nonk shaft,  may  be  thick  enough  to  be  of  some  value.  In  the  LaSalle  seotion, 
reported  by  H.  G.  Freeman,  this  seam  is  from  three  to  six  feet  thick. 

Though  coal  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  county,  except  by  means  of  shafts 
sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  still  it  can  be  furnished  from  abroad  to  those 
along  the  line  of  the  railroads  at  reasonable  rates,  and  hence  deep  mining  has 
not  been  largely  undertaken. 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Products. — ^The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  usually  of  a 
black  or  dark  brown  color,  and  from  one  to  three  or  more  feet  deep.  Its  dark 
color  shows  it  to  be  largely  composed  of  humus,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  upon  the  surface  for  long 
ages.  This  admixture  of  organic  matter  with  the  finely  pulverized  mineral 
matter,  which  constituted  the  upper  surface  of  the  Drift,  when  it  emerged 
from  the  waters  in  which  it  had  accumulated,  was  necessary  in  order  to  form 
the  fertile  soil  which  now  constitutes  the  surface  of  our  prairie  lands.  The 
brown  clays,  which  Ho  immediately  below  this  vegetable  mould,  and  forms  the 
subsoil,  do  not  readily  absord  the  excess  of  moisture  which  filters  through 
the  soil,  and  hence  the  surface  is  frequently  rendered  too  wet,  where  it  is  level 
or  but  slightly  rolling,  as  is  the  case  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
county,  to  be  successfully  cultivated  without  artificial  draining.     It  is  true, 
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that  by  waiting  a  little  later  ia  the  spring,  the  soil  can  then  be  worked,  but 
that  gives  so  muoh  the  less  time  for  the  orop  to  ripen,  and  if  the  frost  oomes 
early  it  is  likely  to  be  injared,  if  not  entirely  lost.  By  proper  drainage  this 
would  be,  in  a  lar^o  measure,  remedied,  the  soil  made  warmer  and  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  growing  season  rendered  somewhat  longer.  In  most  places 
there  is  sufficient  descent  towards  the  streams,  so  that  drains  can  be  made  with 
but  little  difficulty.  Frequently,  the  partial  or  entire  saving  of  a  orop  would 
result  from  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  surface.  Wheat,  corn  and  hay  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  prairie,  but  other  grains,  and  fruits,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  may  bo  grown  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  water  courses,  the  land  is  more  rolling  and  hilly,  and 
the  subsoil  comes  nearer  the  surface,  and  a  portion  of  the  humus  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  leaving  it  much  less  fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  crops,  particularly  fruits.  For  ordinary  purposes  th^se  soils  require 
little  or  no  draining.  In  their  uncultivated  state  they  produce  good  timber : 
the  common  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  elm  and  ash,  sugar  and  white  maple, 
wild  cherry,  black  walnut,  butternut  and  hackberry. 

Along  the  Illinois  river  blufis,  grapevines  are  very  abundant,  more  so  than  I 
noticed  elsewhere.  I  saw  but  few  vineyards  in  the  portions  visited,  but  the 
abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  wild  vines  would  seem  to  indicate  that  here 
is  a  favored  locality  for  the  culture  of  the  grape.  Along  these  blufis  but  little 
draining  would  be  necessary,  though  in  most  places  where  the  grape  has  been 
successfully  cultivated,  it  has  usually  been  found  to  pay  to  underdrain  even 
where  the  soil  appeared,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  dry  enough.  Underdrains  are 
profitable,  not  only  to  carry  ofi*  the  surplus  moisture,  but  also  to  give  the  at- 
mosphere a  chance  to  act  more  readily  and  thoroughly  upon  the  subsoil.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  assist  in  dissolving  and  preparing  the  mineral  food  for 
the  vine,  which  sends  its  roots  deep  into  the  surrounding  soil  for  this  very 
nourishment. 

The  finest  apple  orchards  in  the  county  are  found  on  these  '*  barrens,"  and 
most  other  kinds  of  fruit  succeed  best  on  this  kind  of  soil. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  second  volome  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illi- 
nois, in  which  descriptions  and  figures  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  species, 
and  several  new  genera  of  fossil  fishes  were  given,  tho  collections  from  various 
portions  of  the  State,  brought  in  by  those  engaged  in  field  geology,  have  added 
largely  to  the  number  already  known  of  this  most  interesting  group  of  fossils, 
and  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  figures  and  descriptions  of  thirty-two  new 
species  and  four  new  genera,  embracing  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  yet 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Edestus  Seinrichsiiy  figured  on  PI.  1,  fig.  1,  was  found  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Heinrichs,  in  the  Belleville  coal  seam  at  Belleville,  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  fossil  of  its  kind  at  present  known,  and  its  study 
has  enabled  us  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  the  probable  position  and  use 
of  these  remarkable  serrated  spines  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  Belleville  coal  is  usually  quite  regularly  stratified,  the  layers  varying 
from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  separated  by  a  thin  parting  of  bitu- 
minous shale  or  slaty  coal,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  fossil  was  embedded  in 
one  of  these  shaly  partings  between  the  layers  of  solid  coal.    The  fauna  of  this 
coal  is  eminently  marine  in  its  character,  and  the  following  named  species  of 
Brachiopoda  are  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  and  limestones  associated  with  it, 
in  St.  Clair  county :  Froducttu  hngupinm  var.  splendensy  P,  PrattenianuSf  P. 
WUberamu^  P.  costatus,  P,  punctaitis^  Atkyris  suhtiltfaj  A,  Royissii,   Spiri/er 
cameratuSf  S.  Hneatus,  Chonetes  mesoloba,  and  0*  grantdi/era,  associated  with 
plates  and  joints  of  Orinoidea.    Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  coal 
directly  enclosed  between  beds  of  marine  limestone,  with  only  a  few  inches  of 
shale  or  clay  intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the  coal.     The  limestone 
beneath  the  coal  is  generally  nodular  and  argillaceous,  and  contains  Cksetetes 
miUeporaceom^  two  or  three  specioi  of  Naticopgis,  several  species  of  Pleuroto- 
maria,  and  a  few  Brachiopoda,  among  which,  Spiri/er  lineatus,  S.  cameratus, 
and  Athyris  $ubtUita  are  the  most  common.    No  remains  of  fishes  have  yet  been 
obtained  from  these  limestones  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  the  only  ichthyic  re- 
mains yet  found  in  the  bituminous  roof  shales  of  this  coal  at  other  localities, 
—44 
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are  Petrodus  occidentalism  and  spioes  like  that  figured  on  PI.  II,  fig.  3  and  3  a, 
under  the  name  of  Ldsfracanthus  histrix. 

The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  dermal  plates  of  Petrodus^  with  the  peculiar 
spine  ahove  referred  to  in  the  same  stratum,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
might  haye  once  belonged  to  the  same  species  of  fish,  and  this  supposition  seems 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  while  these  two  forms  are  tolerably  abun- 
dant at  some  localities,  all  other  traces  of  yertebrata  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
roof  shales  of  this  coal. 

The  large  spines,  Pht/sonemtu  gigas  and  Cfenacanthtu  Jdayi^  represented  on 
PI.  II,  figs.  1  and  2,  were  obtained  from  the  upper  division  of  the  Burlington 
limestone,  the  former  from  the  quarries  near  Thayer's  distillery,  about  one  mile 
below  the  City  of  Quincy,  and  the  latter  from  Burlington,  Iowa.  More  re- 
cently we  have  obtained  another  specimen  of  the  last  named  species  from  the 
same  limestone  on  Cedar  creek,  in  Warren  county,  Illinois.  The  specimen  of 
Physonemus^  the  only  one  at  present  known,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  America, 
was  found  in  the  debris  of  the  quarry,  and  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally embedded,  could  not  be  positively  identified,  but  the  Ctenacanthus  Mayi 
was  obtained  from  the  limestone  layer  known  as  the  ^^fish  bed"  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  Burlington  limestone. 

The  remainder  of  the  ichthyic  material,  still  in  hand,  and  upon  the  investi- 
gation of  which  we  are  now  engaged,  indicates  that  this  department  of  palsson- 
tology  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  this  State,  and  we  hope  to  present  inn  sub- 
sequent volume  of  this  report,  some  ten  or  twelve  additional  plates  of  these 
very  interesting  fossils,  illustrating  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  additional  species, 
which  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  catalogue  to  something  over  two  hundred 
species  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Carboniferous  system  alone,  showing  that  our 
western  localities  of  Coal  Measure  and  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  strata, 
are  far  more  productive  in  this  interesting  group  of  fossils  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  hitherto  explored.  A.  H.  W. 


Genus  PLATYSOMUS,  Agassiz. 
Platysomus  circularis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  2. 

Fisu  small,  two  inches  long,  nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  head 
elongated,  acute,  granulated,  nearly  as  long  as  body.  Tail  very 
heterocercal,  with  thirty  or  more  rays;  vertebral  column  pro- 
longed to  the  extremity  of  upper  lobe;  lower  lobe  strongly 
marked,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite,  set  far  back,  broad,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  caudal  fin,  each  highest  anteriorly,  anal  with 
about  thirty,  dorsal  with  forty  rays;  rays  support.ed  by  strong 
interspinous  bones.  Scales  oblong  in  outline,  smooth,  those 
on  the  sides  three  to  six  times  as  high  as  long. 

The  diBCOvery  of  this  little  fish  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois,  is  a  fact  of 
great  geological  interest,  as  the  genus  has  not  before  been  found  in  America. 
In  the  old  world,  most  of  the  species  are  found  in  the  Permian,  but  a  number 
have  also  been  taken  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Leeds,  England. 

From  these,  the  species  before  us  is  apparently  distinguished  by  its  small 
size,  more  orbicular  form,  and  broader  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Nodules  of  iron  ore ;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county, 
Illinois. 

Genus   PALiEONISCUS,  DeBlainv. 

Pal^eoniscus  gracilis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  4. 

Fish  of  very  small  size;  body  cylindrical  and  slender;  head 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  length,  rounded  and  obtuse  anteriorly ; 
mandibles  and  maxillaries  ornamented  with  fine  raised  lines; 
cranial  bones  tuberculated  (?) ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  placed  far 
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back  and  accurately  opposite;  ventral  fins  set  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body;  scales  rhomboidal,  of  nearly  uniform  size — 
except  on  the  tail,  smooth  on  surface  and  margins. 

This  elegant  little  fish  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any  heretofore  found 
in  this  country.  It  is  much  less  in  size  than  any  species  of  the  genus  before 
known,  sometimes  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  elongated 
and  narrow,  bearing  simple  polished  scales.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  placed 
so  near  the  caudal  as  to  almost  reach  it  when  collapsed,  and  are  exactly  oppo- 
site.    In  this  character  it  is  unlike  any  other  species  known. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  this  was  but  the  young  of  P,  peltigentSy  N.,  the  most 
common  species  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Western  States,  but  it  wants  the 
TOW  of  large  scales  which  cover  the  dorsal  line  of  that  species,  and  also  differs 
from  it  in  the  position  of  the  fins  and  the  smooth  scales.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  EuryUpis  minutusy  N.,  found  in  the  cannel  coals  of  Ohio,  but  is  more 
slender,  has  the  fins  differently  placed,  and  wants  the  high  side-scales  of  that 
species. 

Formation  and  locality:  Coal  Measures;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county,  111. 


Genus  AMBLYPTERUS. 
Amblypterus  macropterus?  Ag. 

A  somewhat  shattered  nodule  of  clay  ironstone  obtained  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
from  the  Coal  Measures  at  Mazon  creek  ;  contains  an  unmistakable  impression 
of  a  species  of  AmhlyptemSj  the  first  that  has  been  recognized  in  America. 
From  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  specimen,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with 
certainty  whether  it  was  or  was  not  identical  with  either  of  the  species  found 
in  the  (>oal  Measures  of  Europe,  but  it  so  closely  approaches  A,  macropterus^ 
Ag.,  so  abundant  in  the  similar  nodules  of  ironstone  at  Saarbruck,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  giving  it  a  new  name.  Other  specimens,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  discovered  in  the  locality  that  has  furnished  this,  will  doubtless 
decide  the  question.  In  either  case,  this  adds  another  to  the  list  of  genera 
and  species  found  in  that  wonderful  deposit  of  Mazon  creek,  and  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  minute  and  exact  parallelism  between  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures of  Europe  and  America.  While  we  may  leave  the  correspondence  between 
other  parts  of  the  geological  column  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  open  to 
further  proof  as  to  whether  they  be  cases  of  homotaxis  or  synchronism,  we 
must  insist  that  here,  at  least,  the  phenomena  were  coincident  in  time,  and  are 
due  to  cosmical  and  not  to  local  causes. 
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Tbe  specimen  of  Amblypterus  before  us,  though  so  imperfect,  shows  some 
points  in  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  genus  which  have  been  long  misun- 
derstood. Agaesiz  says  of  the  dentition  of  Amhlypterus^  that  the  teeth  are  en 
hro8S€y  and  hence  it  was  a  vegetable  eater ;  but  in  these  specimens  the  mandi- 
bles are  distinctly  shown,  bearing  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  a  row  of  relatively 
large  and  acute  teeth,  such  as  could  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  a  carnivore. 
Probably,  as  in  analagous  fishes,  the  jaw  bore  smaller  teeth  within,  but  the 
large  ones  are  as  distinct,  and  relatively  as  large  as  those  of  Lepidostem.  The 
dentition  is  even  better  shown  in  some  specimens  of  Amhij/pterus  from  Saar- 
bruck  in  the  Tpossession  of  one  of  tbe  authors,  and  these  exhibit  precisely  the 
character  described  above. 


Genus  RHIZODUS,  Owen. 
Rhizodus  reticulatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  9,  18,  14. 

Scales  of  large  size,  oblong  or  oval  in  outline,  anterior  ex- 
tremity somewhat  pointed,  posterior  end  truncated;  margins 
bordered  by  a  distinct  radiate-striated  band,  broadest  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  and  marked  by  numerous 
imperfectly  parallel  and  concentric  plications  or  lines  of  growth ; 
under  surface  nearly  smooth,  with  a  subcentral  tubercle ;  up- 
per surface,  within  the  marginal  band,  covered  with  an  irre- 
gular reticulation  of  raised  lines,  which  enclose  elongated  poly- 
gonal areolae ;  on  the  exposed  anterior  third  of  the  scale,  these 
lines  are  more  or  less  broken  into  rows  of  minute  tubercles. 

The  elongated  form  of  these  scales  is  their  most  striking  character.  This  is 
best  shown  in  some  of  the  smaller  specimens,  which  are  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  and  spatalate  in  outline.  The  largest  ones  are  two  and  a-half 
inches  long  by  one  and  one-quarter  broad.  The  scale  is  thin,  and  the  orna. 
mentation  delicate,  similar  in  style  to  that  of  R,  occidentalism  but  less  strong. 
In  that  species,  the  scale  is  much  more  rounded,  the  two  diameters  being  nearly 
equal. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county,  111. 
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Genus  EDESTUS,  Leidy. 
Edestus  Heinrichsii,  N.  and  W. 

PL  i,  fig.  la  and  16. 

Spine  robust,  one  foot  or  more  in  length  by  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  arquarter  inch  thick,  composed  of 
dense,  bony  tissue,  symmetrically  flattened,  with  an  ovoid 
section  below,  lenticular  above ;  one  margin  nearly  straight, 
the  other  gently  arched ;  the  basal  end  irregularly  rounded 
off;  the  arched  border  set  with  nine  largey  triangular,  flat- 
tened, doubly  crenulated,  enamelled  denticles,  each  about  an 
inch  in  hight ;  the  upper  half  of  the  straight  side  forming  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  The  denticles  of  the  arched  border  are 
broadly  triangular  in  outline,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
curved  edge  on  which  they  rest,  each  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  hight  by  one  and  a-quarter  inch  in  breadth,  com- 
pressed laterally,  with  crenulated  cutting  edges.  They  are 
contiguously  placed,  and  each  is  embraced  by  the  acute  pro- 
longations of  the  enamelled  base  of  the  superior  denticle  which 
reaches  back  to  its  middle  point.  The  spine  is  segmented 
throughout,  each  segment  bearing  a  denticle;  the  segments 
overlapping  to  such  a  degree  that  the  one  bearing  the  supe- 
rior denticle  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  the  spine. 

By  a  glance  at  the  figures  now  given  of  this  fossil,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
generically  identical  with  that  described  by  Prof.  Leidy,  under  the  name  of 
Edestus  vorax,  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phil.,  2d  series,  vol  iii,  p.  159, 
PI.  15).  The  fragment  upon  which  Prof.  Leidy  based  his  description  was, 
however,  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  left  much  in  regard  to  the  complete  form, 
as  well  as  relations  of  this  fossil,  to  conjecture.  Though  noting  its  anomalous 
structure.  Dr.  Leidy  was  constrained  to  regard  his  specimen  as  the  fragment  of 
a  jaw  of  a  plagiostomous  fish.  No  other  conclusion  was  fairly  dcduciblc  from 
the  fragment  which  he  had,  or  his  proverbial  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  com- 
parative anatomy  would  have  led  him  to  it.  Yet  the  specimen  before  us,  which 
is  nearly  complete,  exhibits  features  that  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  that 
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conclusion,  and  indicates  that  it  was  rather  a  defensive  spine.  Although  the 
denticles  which  crown  its  convex  margin  have  the  general  form  and  crenulation 
of  the  teeth  of  Cnrcharodvn  or  Bemiprtstis,  their  structure  is,  in  many  respects, 
quite  different. 

1st.  The  teeth  of  none  of  the  sharks  are  symmetrical,  but  the  anterior  face 
is  flattened,  and  the  posterior  is  more  or  less  arched,  while  on  the  denticles  of 
the  specimen  before  us  the  two  sides  are  equal. 

2d.  The  jaws  of  sharks  are  cartilagenous,  holding  the  bony  and  enameled 
teeth  only  by  ligamentous  attachments,  so  that  in  the  fossil  state  the  jaws  have 
usually  quite  disappeared,  the  teeth  being  scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
whereas  in  Edestus  we  have  a  mass  of  dense  bone  to  which  tooth-like  denticles 
are  united  by  a  firm,  bony  anchylosis. 

3d.  The  form  of  this  fossil,  as  shown  by  the  nearly  complete  specimen  before 
us,  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  jaw  of  fish,  reptile  or  mammal  known,  being 
roughly  rounded  below,  above  terminating  in  an  acute  point,  its  upper  portion 
flattened,  smooth,  even-polished,  evidently  never  having  been  covered  by  the 
integuments,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  on  the  other 
by  crenated  denticles. 

4th.  The  rounded,  roughened  base  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  articu- 
lated with  any  bones,  and  scarcely  with  cartilages,  else  we  should  have  some 
evidences  of  co-adaptation.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  most  the  dorsal  spines 
of  sharks  and  skates,  which  are  implanted  in  the  integument  of  the  back,  have 
a  roughened  base  and  a  bony  structure,  with  various  forms  of  enameled  denti- 
cles on  one  margin. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  fossil  is  generically  identical  with  that  exhibited  at 
the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  of  which  a  better 
figure  is  now  given  than  any  heretofore  published.  That  specimen  was  found 
in  the  coal  of  Parke  Co.,  Ind.,  and  when  exhibited  to  the  Am.  Ass.  was  con- 
sidered by  Prof.  Agassiz  as  a  jaw ;  one  of  a  pair  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  compared  to  the  embryonic  condition  of  the  saw  of  Pristis.  There 
are,  however,  some  features  in  the  specimen  before  us,  which  seem  to  militate 
against  that  conclusion : 

1st.  The  tissue  of  the  rostrum  of  Rristii  is  only  partially  ossified,  while  this 
is  all  dense  bone. 

2d.  The  denticles  of  the  rostrum  in  PHstts  are  set  in  alveolar  cavities,  while 
in  this  fossil  they  are  inseparably  united  with  the  bony  mass  without  sockets. 

3d.  If  the  fossil  was  the  homologue  of  the  rostrum  of  the  saw-fish,  the  base 
would  have  presented  some  evidence  of  articulation  with  the  bones  or  cartilages 
of  the  liead,  whereas  it  is  rounded  as  though  it  had  been  completely  buried  in 
soft  tissue. 
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4th.  If  it  were  the  homologae  of  the  embryonic  half  of  the  rostrnm  of 
PriHis^  it  mnst  have  been  placed  on  the  side  of  the  snout,  separated  from  its 
fellow,  as  it  shows  no  points  of  contact;  on  the  contrary,  a  catting  or  serrated 
edge  at  the  summit.  On  this  supposition,  its  flattened  sides  must  have  been 
more  or  less  horizontal,  but  if  that  had  been  its  position,  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  would  hardly  have  been  equally  arched,  and  the  organ  transversely  sym- 
metrical. 

We  are,  therefore,  driven  by  this  perfect  bi-Iateral  symmetry  to  suppose  this 
was  not  one  of  a  pair,  but  that  it  stood  alone,  somewhere  in  the  medial  line, 
either  as  the  homologue  of  the  sword  in  Xtphias^  or  of  the  rostrum  in  Prutu 
(in  which  case  it  should  have  had  an  articulated  base) ;  or,  as  the  homologue 
of  the  dorsal  spines  of  Chimseray  SpinaXy  ff^bodus,  CtenacanthuSj  etc.,  or  the 
caudal  spine  of  Trygon  and  the  other  Sting-Rays. 

There  are  one  or  two  anomalous  features  in  this  fossil  which  require  notice : 
and  first,  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  exposed  portion 
and  that  buried  in  the  integuments,  though  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  rough- 
ened, knobby,  basal  portion  was  implanted  in  tissue,  while  the  smooth,  polished, 
and  keen-edged  upper  portion  was  as  certainly  exposed.  In  most  fin  spines  of 
sharks  and  rays,  the  line  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  very  plainly  marked.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however,  so  that  no  great  importance  can  be  attached 
to  that  feature.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  spine  is  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance in  size  of  the  medullary  cavity.  In  the  great  spines  of  Hyhodus^  Gyra- 
canthus,  OracanthuSj  etc.,  the  medullary  cavity  is  very  conspicuous,  but  in  Edes- 
tus  it  is  hardly  observable,  and  the  basal  extremity,  which  in  most  species  of 
ByhodiLSj  etc.,  is  a  mere  shell,  is  here  quite  solid.  In  some  of  the  spines  of 
rays,  however,  there  is  scarce  any  medullary  cavity,  so  that  this  feature  need 
not  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  conclusion  that  our  fossil  is  a  spine. 

The  segmented  structure  of  the  fossil  is  its  most  marked  and  anomalous  fea- 
ture, but  one  equally  so  whether  it  be  considered  spine  or  jaw,  and  for  which 
no  parallel  suggests  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  structure  that  we  must  as- 
cribe the  absence  of  a  large  medullary  cavity,  as  each  segment  seems  to  have 
been  nourished  somewhat  independently  of  its  fellows. 

It  is  also  evident  that  this  spine  was  implanted  in  the  integuments  at  a  low 
angle,  and  that  an  investing  skin  or  other  nutrient  tissue  covered  fully  half  its 
surface,  on  the  lower  portion  reaching  up  to  the  enameled  bases  of  the  denti- 
cles. This  is  the  relative  position  of  the  defensive  spines  of  rays,  to  which  an 
analogy  is  suggested  by  this  character. 

In  some  plagiostomous  fishes,  a  bone  is  found  quite  buried  in  the  integuments 
of  the  back,  and  which  is  a  rudimentary  representative  of  a  posterior  dorsal  fin ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  we  have  in  the  fossil  before  us,  a  higher  de- 
velopment and  special  modification  of  that  organ. 
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On  comparing  the  specimen  under  consideration  with  that  described  by  Prof. 
Leidy,  it  will  be  seen  that  ours  is  less  robust ;  that  the  segments  overlap  to  a 
much  greater  extent;  that  the  denticles  are  broader,  not  so  high,  and  are  not 
set  obliquely  on  the  spine  as  in  E,  vornx,  while  the  decurrent  spur  of  the 
enameled  base  is  much  longer  and  more  acute. 

From  the  specimen  exhibited  to  the  Am.  Ass.  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  and  which 
is  probably  identical  with  that  described  in  this  report,  vol.  ii,  p.  84,  as  E.  mi- 
nor^ N.,  the  one  before  us  may  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  its  more 
rectilinear  outline — having  only  one  of  its  margins  curved — and  by  its  shorter, 
broader  and  more  erect  denticles. 

The  specimen  of  E,  vorax  described  by  Prof.  Leidy,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Western  Arkansas,  wag  coated  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  was  doubtless  taken  from  a  stratum  of  cannel  or  bitumi- 
nous shale. 

Prof.  Hitchcock's  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  layer  of  *•  slate"  (Bitumi- 
nous shale  ?)  which  overlies  a  seam  of  coal  in  Parke  Co.,  Indiana. 

The  specimen  described  in  the  2d  vol.  of  this  report  was  obtained  from  a  bi- 
tuminous limestone  in  Posey  Co.,  Indiana ;  while  that  before  us  is  reported  by 
Mr.  Heinrich  to  have  been  found  in  the  coal  of  Belleville,  Illinois. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  enclosing  material  was  undoubtedly  an  aqueous  sedi- 
ment, as  the  bituminous  shales  interstratified  with  the  coal  seams  and  cannel 
beds  always  are.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  animal  which 
bore  this  organ  was  aquatic  in  habit."*^ 

The  species  described  above  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  P.  Heinrich,  in  whose 
mine  it  was  found,  and  to  whose  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  scientific  value 
we  owe  its  preservation,  as  to  his  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity 
of  describing  it. 


*In  the  Am.  Jour  Sci.  2d  series,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  212,  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  difference  between  cannel  and  ordinary  bituminons  coal.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  facts  there  cited  is  that  this  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  relative  quantities  of  water 
present  during  the  process  of  bitumization ;  cannel  coal  having  been  formed  from  vegetable 
matter  completely  submerged,  while  ordinary  bituminous  coal  was  produced  from  vegetable 
matter  saturated,  but  not  constantly  covered  with  water.  In  the  former  case,  the  vegetable 
tissue  was  thoroughly  macerated,  its  softer  parts  forming  a  fine  carbonaceous  pulp  which  was 
suspended,  transported  and  deposited  in  laminated  beds  by  water  action.  All  cannel  coals 
may  be  said  to  contain  remains  of  fishes,  shells,  or  aquatic  reptiles,  while  ordinary  bitumi- 
nous coal  rarely  contains  anything  but  vegetable  organisms.  In  the  open  lagoons  of  peat 
bogs — which  receive  the  leachings  of  the  surrounding  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  and  where  a 
fine  carbonaceous  mud  is  deposited  with  the  remams  of  aquatic  animals — cannel  may  be  said 
to  be  forming,  while  the  spongy,  saturated,  but  not  submerged  peat,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representation  of  our  cubical  coals. 


—45 
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Genus  CLADODUS. 
Cladodus  ischtpus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  6,  6a. 

Teetu  large  and  stong;  base  broad  and  thick,  one  and  a 
half  inch  wide  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter;  central  cone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
hight,  broad  and  thick  below,  rapidly  narrowed  to  an  acute 
point  (in  the  specimen  before  us  the  summit  is  deflected  for- 
ward and  laterally) ;  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior 
strongly  arched,  both  finely  striated,  forming  an  acute  angle 
along  their  line  of  junction  ;  lateral  denticles  numerous,  in  a 
single  row  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  running  up  on  to  the 
lateral  angle  of  the  crown. 

The  most  strikiDg  characters  of  this  tooth  are  its  broad  thick  base — in  its 
longest  diameter  double  the  hight  of  the  crown — and  the  strong,  anteriorly 
flattened  and  rapidly  tapering  central  cone.  These  characters,  if  equally 
marked  in  other  specimens,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  at  a  glance  from  any 
other  species  hitherto  described. 

Specimen  in  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 

Formation  and  locality :  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  elegans,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  as  high  as  broad,  measuring  about 
one  inch  in  each  direction ;  central  cone  very  much  compressed, 
double-edged ;  anterior  face  nearly  flat,  posterior  gently  arched 
and  regularly  striated  with  nearly  equidistant,  relativfely 
strong  and  sharp  raised  lines,  at  base  about  thirty  in  number, 
above  fewer  and  stronger ;  lateral  denticles  two  on  either  side, 
of  which  the  exterior  pair  is  much  the  larger,  divergent,  flat- 
tened before,  rounded  behind,  double-edged,  strongly  striated. 

The  general  contour  of  this  tooth  is  remarkably  exact  and  elegant,  as  is  its 
ornamentation.     The  central  cone  is  erect,  straight  and  very  much  flattened. 
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From  C,  spmosusy  which  occurs  in  the  same  formation,  it  is  distingaished  by 
its  relatively  narrower  base,  fewer  lateral  denticles,  and  by  its  flattened  anci- 
pital  central  cone.  The  same  characters  will  serve  to  separate  it  from  C.  mor- 
lifer  and  C,  ferox^  although  the  former  of  the  last  two  mentioned  approaches 
it  most  nearly,  and  if  they  occurred  in  the  same  deposit  it  might  be  suspected 
that  they  formed  parts  of  the  necessarily  somewhat  variable  dentition  of  one 
fish.  They  are,  however,  too  widely  separated  geologically,  to  render  this  sup- 
position at  all  probable.  The  specimen  is  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Litton. 
FoiTnation  and  locality :  St.  Louis  limestone ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cladodus  deflexus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  3,  3a. 

Tooth  of  medium  size,  base  as  broad  as  hight  of  cone,  very 
narrow ;  antero-posterior  diameter  scarcely  more  than  a  quar- 
ter the  breadth ;  anterior  margin  straight,  posterior  regularly 
arched ;  central  cone  flexed  laterally  and  backward,  somewhat 
flattened  and  strongly  striated  in  front,  rounded  and  finely 
striated  behind ;  lateral  denticles,  two  on  each  side,  relatively 
large  and  nearly  equal :  sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  addi- 
tional ones  of  smaller  size. 

The  laterally  deflected  median  cone,  flattened,  striated,  and  angled  before, 
rounded  behind,  with  the  very  narrow  transversely  elongated  base,  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  identification  of  this  species  wherever  found,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  others  of  the  genus. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  PETALODUS. 
Petalodus  curtus,  N,  and  W. 

PL  iii,  fig.  2. 

Teeth  of  moderate  size,  thin  and  light  in  crown  and  root ; 
crown  broadly  arched,  twice  as  wide  as  high,  concavo-convex 
laterally  and  vertically ;  superior  margin  serrated  or  rough- 
ened by  the  termini  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  anterior  face  of 
crown  without  imbricating  enamel  folds,  half  as  high  as  pos- 
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terior  face;  posterior  face  elliptical  in  outline,  basal  enamel 
folds  5-6,  broad  and  strong ;  root  relatively  short  and  thin,  on 
posterior  face  two-thirds  the  hight  of  the  crown,  in  breadth 
two-thirds  that  of  the  crown,  sides  nearly  straight,  bottom 
arched  and  somewhat  three-lobed,  strongly  bevelled  oflf  so  as 
to  form  a  blunt  edge  on  the  anterior  and  longer  side. 

In  general  aspect  this  tooth  resembles  most  P,  linguifcr,  N.  and  W.,  from  the 
Chester  limestone,  but  it  is  thinner,  and  has  a  much  shorter  root,  of  which  the 
lower  edge  is  characteristically  bevelled.  There  is  no  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Formation  and  locality :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Otter  orcek,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois. 


Genus  ANTLIODUS. 
Antliodus  sarcululus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  il,  %  8,  8flr,  86. 

Tooth  small,  oval  in  outline,  thin  ;  root  entirely  obsolete ; 
upper  surface  polished  and  obscurely  striated ;  anterior  border 
raised  into  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  roughened  but  scarcely  ser- 
rated by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  posterior 
margin  bordered  by  about  three  imbricating  enamel  folds, 
which  form  a  deep  bow-shaped  arch ;  anterior  face  vertical, 
less  than  half  as  high  as  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
tooth,  terminating  in  an  arched  cutting  edge  above,  below  by 
two  or  three  very  narrow  imbricating  folds,  surface  polished 
but  obliquely  punctate ;  under  surface  sub-triangular  in  out- 
line, bony,  posterior  portion  roughened. 

This  is  another  of  the  small  unguiform  teeth  which  are  so  common  in  the 
Jjower  Carboniferons  limestone  of  the  Western  States,  and  which  form  our 
genus  Antliodtis.  On  comparing  it  with  the  species  before  described  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  approaching  closely  in  dimensions  and  general  form  to  A.  par- 
vtiltis  (vol.  ii,  p.  38,  PI.  vi,  fig.  7,  7(t,  lb)  and  A.  minutm  (op.  cit.  p.  43,  PI.  iii, 
figs.  3,  3a,  3/>,)  it  is  specifically  distinct.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  cither;  is 
without  the  rudimentai-y  roots  of  j1.  parvnlus^  less  regularly  oval  in  outline,  and 
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the  anterior  margin  is  more  vertical.     In  A,  miniUus  the  outline  is  elliptical, 
and  the  imbricated  folds  more  numerous  and  widely  separted. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Burlington  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  POLYRHIZODUS. 

PoLYRHizoDUS  TRUNCATus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  16,  16a. 

Teeth  small,  massive,  sub-elliptical  in  outline;  crown  gently 
arched  transversely  on  its  upper  and  anterior  face,  which  is 
flattened  and  slightly  excavated,  and  roughened  by  the  oblique 
sections  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  posterior  face  nearly  straight, 
laterally  and  vertically  smooth  or  punctate ;  this  is  bordered 
below  by  four  enamel  folds  which  are  slightly  arched  upward 
at  the  ends ;  root  very  small  or  obsolete. 

Although  the  specimens  which  we  have  of  this  tooth  show  little  or  no  root, 
there  is  scarce  room  for  douht  that  tubercular  rootlets  existed  when  it  was  in 
a  perfect  condition  ;  the  spongy  texture  of  the  root  causing  it  to  yield  first  in 
the  process  of  decay  or  abrasion,  when  the  tooth  is  detached  from  its  support. 
A  comparison  with  the  species  we  have  named  P.  injiexm  and  P.  porosvs  (vol. 
ii,  pp.  48,  49,  PI.  ii,  figs.  8  and  9)  will  show  that  they  should  be  placed  in  one 
generic  group  with  that  now  under  consideration. 

From  those  species  it  is  distinguished  by  its  outline,  lower  and  broader  than 
in  P.  injlexus,  less  low  and  broad  than  in  P.  poroms^  and  by  a  root  more  nearly 
obsolete  than  in  either. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone  ;  Quincy,  111. 

PoLYRHizoDUS  LiTToNi,  N.  aud  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  10,  10a. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  strong,  oblong  or  elliptical  in 
outline,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  broad,  half  inch  high ;  crown 
low  and  depressed,  superior  margin  broadly  arched,  subacute, 
roughened  by  the  extremities  of  the  calcigerous  tubes;  ante- 
rior face  three  lines  high,  lenticular  in  outline,  with  acuminate 
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lateral  angles,  bordered  at  base  by  a  narrow,  prominent,  bow- 
shaped  band  of  about  four  closely  approximated  enamel  folds ; 
posterior  crown  face  long-elliptical  in  outline,  five  lines  high, 
concave  in  both  directions ;  root  strong  but  short,  two-thirds 
as  broad  as  the  crown ;  on  the  posterior  face  one-third,  ante- 
rior face  two-thirds  the  entire  hight,  divided  into  seven  or 
eight  oblong,  thick,  tooth-like  radicles. 

This  well-marked  sppcies  has,  at  first  sight,  much  the  aspect  of  P.  magnu$ 
(McCoy,  Brit.  Palasoz.  Fossils),  but  is  smaller  in  all  its  dimensions,  much  thin- 
ncr,  with  fewer  and  relatively  stronger  radicles.  One  of  its  most  characteristic 
features  is  the  prominent  ridge  formed  by  the  imbricating  enamel  folds  at  the 
base  of  the  anterior  face. 

This,  with  other  fish  remains,  was  obtained  by  Prof.  A.  Litton,  who  has 
kindly  loaned  it  to  us  for  description. 

Formation  and  locality  :  St.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  ORODUS. 
Orodus  corrugatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  18,  18«. 

Teeth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  forming  many  rows ;  of 
these  the  largest  are  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  the 
crown  of  the  arch  forming  a  broad,  massive  eccentric  cone,  or 
protuberance,  which  is  without  rugae,  but  is  coarsely  granulo- 
punctate. 

The  crown  surfaces  of  all  these  teeth — with  the  exception  of  the  compara- 
tively smooth  cone  summits  of  the  largest — ^are  strongly  and  sharply  corrugated 
by  a  medial,  longitudinal  crest,  and  numerous  pinnate  lateral  crests  which  run 
down  to  and  etrongly  crenulate  the  sides. 

The  lateral  crests  are  beaded  or  pectinated ;  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate 
system  of  surface  ornamentation. 

The  smaller  teeth  vary  in  size  from  10  lines  to  4  lines  in  length,  being  three 
times  as  long  as  wide,  long-elliptical  in  outline,  the  larger  ones  highest  near  one 
end,  showing  a  tendency  to  form  the  eccentric  crown-cones  of  the  larger  series. 

The  beautiful  group  of  teeth  represented  in  our  figure  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  yet  discovered  of  the  dentition  of  the  fishes  of  the  Car- 
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boniferous  period,  and  by  far  the  most  striking  are  furnished  by  the  Coal 
Measure  strata.  The  corrugated  and  highly  ornamented  surface  of  these  teeth 
will  serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance  from  all  the  teeth  of  Orodus  de- 
scribed, therefore  no  extended  comparisons  are  necessary.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  group  of  eleven  teeth,  though  evidently  belonging  to  one  in- 
dividual, give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his  complete  dentition.  They  are  not 
in  their  normal  position,  for  the  longer  diameter  of  all  doubtless  once  coincided 
with  the  arch  of  the  jaw  on  which  they  were  placed.  If  this  is  true  -  and  the 
analogies  presented  by  the  dentition  of  living  and  fossil  cestracionts  all  indi- 
cate that  it  is  so — we  must  suppose  that  the  smaller  teeth  have  been  shifted 
from  their  original  position,  in  which  they  must  have  presented  their  ends 
rather  than  their  sides  to  the  series  of  larger  teeth.  In  Acrodus,  the  Jurassic 
representative  of.  Orodus,  as  in  the  living  Cestracion,  we  find  the  largest  and 
strongest  teeth  placed  near  the  middle  of  each  mandible  at  the  point  where  the 
muscles  which  raise  it  act  with  the  greatest  mechanical  advantage  :  the  sym- 
physis of  the  jaw  being  generally  covered  by  more  or  less  conical  and  what  may 
be  called  prehensile  teeth ;  while  the  posterior  portion  of  each  ramus  bears  rows 
of  teeth  diminishing  in  size  backward.  A  similar  structure  is  visible  in  the 
dentition  of  the  mammalia,  where  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw  is  occupied 
by  incisors  and  canine  teeth,  the  middle  portion  by  the  molars,  or  grinders  as 
they  are  properly  denominated.  Reasoning  from  these  analogies,  wc  should  con- 
sider the  group  of  teeth  under  consideration  as  having  occupied  the  middle  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  left  mandible  or  the  right  maxillary. 

What  were  tho  forms  of  the  anterior  teeth  of  the  series  to  which  these  be. 
longed  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  the  very  striking  resemblance  which  the 
teeth  we  have  described  under  the  name  of  Lophodus  variabilis  (PI.  iv,  ^^.  4,4a, 
4&,  5,5a,  11,  11a,  112>,  present  to  these,  in  tho  surface  markings  x)f  all,  and  the 
form  of  a  part,  suggest  that  the  two  groups  once  formed  but  portions  of  the 
dentition  of  one  genus;  the  conical  forms  of  Lophodus  being  the  anterior  teeth. 

Formation  and  locality  :  Coal  Measures )  Alton,  HI. 


Genus  HELODUS. 
Helodus  rugosus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig  10,  lOff. 

Teeth  small  but  strong ;  crown  broadly  conical  in  outline, 
set  obliquely  on  the  root,  lateral  extremities  rounded,  entire 
surface  roughened  by  papillaB  of  enamel,  or  verjnicular  raised 
lines ;  root  as  high  as  the  crown  and  nearly  as  wide  above, 
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rapidly  narrowed  downward  where  it  becomes  thinner,  and 
terminates  in  a  sharpish  edge ;  posterior  face  of  root  shorter 
than  anterior,  and  marked  by  strong,  vertical  ridges  and  fur- 
rows. 

In  general  form  the  teeth  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  H,  compressusy 
but  are  smaller  and  less  flattened.  The  character  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  known  species  of  the  genus  is  the  rugosity  of  the  crown 
surface. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures ;  Collinsville,  Illinois. 

Helodus  compressus,  N.  and  W. 

PL  iii,  fig.  16,  16a. 

Tooth  small,  much  compressed  or  flattened ;  crown  yoke- 
shaped,  smooth,  coarsely  punctate,  bearing  a  flattened,  smooth, 
sub-central,  medial  cone,  arched  upward  at  base;  root  less  in 
hight  than  crown,  bevelled  to  an  edge  below,  and  marked  on 
either  surface  with  vermicular  lines. 

In  outline  this  species  resembles  H,  consolidatus^  N.  andW.  (vol.  ii,  p.  87,P1. 
vi,  fig.  2)  but  is  much  smaller  and  more  flattened. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Genus  LOPHODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  of  various  forms,  many  transversely  elongated ;  the 
crown  raised  into  several  summits,  and  traversed  in  its  longest 
diameter  by  a  sharp  crest ;  root  vertical,  flattened.  In  others 
the  medial  cone  is  greatly  developed,  the  lateral  ones  obsolete 
or  represented  by  buttress-like  wings  that  are  given  off  on  one 
side  of  the  tooth.  The  medial  cone  is  laterally  compressed, 
and  bears  a  sharp  crest  along  its  antero-posterior  medial  line. 

The  most  elongated  of  these  teeth,  taken  by  themselves,  would  be  included 
in  the  genus  Orodus,  being  formed  altogether  on  the  same  plan ;  but  those 
bearing  the  high,  ancipital,  medial  cone  are  very  different  from  any  found  in 
the  dental  series  of  Orodus,  and  approach  the  form  of  the  ancipital  teeth  of 
some  of  the  mesozoio  reptiles. 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  of  the  fish  that  bore  these  teeth  with  Oro- 
du8^  bat  the  differences  which  have  been  indicated  seems  to  us  of  generic  value. 

Orodus  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  found  in  strata  more  recent 
than  the  Lower  Oarb.  limestone,  and  we  may  regard  Lophodus  as  the  represen- 
tative of  that  genus  in  the  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures. 


LOPHODUS  VARIABILIS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  figs.  4,  4a,  46,  6,  5a,  11,  11a,  lift. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  of  three  or  more  forms ;  largest  and 
central  ?  teeth  (fig.  11)  having  a  V  shaped  base,  on  the  angle  of 
which  is  set  an  ovoid  or  conical,  laterally  compressed  crown 
which  bears  on  the  medial  line  a  sharp,  serrated  crest,  passing 
from  the  base  on  the  anterior  face  over  the  crown  to  the  base 
on  the  posterior  face.  On  the  anterior  side  the  crown  is  con- 
stricted at  its  juncture  with  the  base.  On  the  posterior  face 
it  is  supported  by  acute  crested  buttress-like  wings,  which  run 
down  to  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  base.  The  base  is 
vertically  flattened  under  the  wings  of  the  crown,  thicker  and 
conical  before,  somewhat  pitted  and  roughened.  Other  teeth 
'of  the  series  are  transversely  elongated  laterally,  somewhat 
arched  backward  at  the  extremities.  The  crown  has  a  gen- 
eral conical  outline  with  a  pectinated  crest  along  the  most  ele- 
vated line.  Transverse  crests  cross  the  central  summit  and 
two  lateral  eminences  from  front  to  rear.  On  the  posterior 
face  the  central  and  lateral  eminences  form  strong  ridges 
which  give  the  tooth  o  peculiar  yoke-like  plan. 

The  third  form  of  tooth  (fig.  5)  is  still  more  elongated  laterally,  having  the 
form  of  some  speoies  of  Orodw,  The  crown  is  marked  hy  a  central  or  sub- 
central  prominence,  on  either  side  of  which  are  several  minor  summits  which 
may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  projecting  rings  arching  over  the  crown  from 
front  to  rear.  The  root  is  vertical,  flattened,  pitted  or  vermicularly  marked, 
and  bevelled  on  the  lower  edge.  Like  the  others,  these  teeth  are  ornamented 
by  pectinated  ridges  along  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  and  transversely  on 
the  more  prominent  points. 

The  enamelled  surface  of  the  crown  in  all  these  teeth  is  highly  polished,  and 
—46 
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must  have  been  very  hard.     Though  obscurely  granular  throughout,  il  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  anywhere  punctate. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures;  La  Salle,  III. 


Genus  PELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 

Teeth  small  and  low,  round,  oval  or  elliptical  in  outline, 
arched  above  in  both  directions,  concave  or  flattened  below ; 
crown  surface  most  strongly  arched  from  front  to  rear,  highest 
near  the  anterior  margin,  more  or  less  evenly  punctate  through- 
out ;  under  surface  bony  and  rough ;  margins  thin  and  irregu- 
lar where  the  teeth  are  separated,  thickened  and  even  along 
the  lines  of  contact  when  closely  set. 

These  teeth  indicate  a  dentition  intermediate  in  character  between  that  of 
Psammodtis  and  Cochliodvs;  less  flat,  smooth  and  pavement-like  than  the  for- 
mer; less  convoluted  than  the  latter;  though,  doubtless,  performing  the  same 
duty^-crushing  the  shells  of  mollusks — for  which  the  teeth  of  so  many  of  the 
Cestracionts  were  employed.     They  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  the  teeth  of 
the  genera  which  have  been  cited,  Sandalodus,  Deltodtis,  etc.,  and  apparently 
belonged  to  the  humbler  members  of  the  great  group  of  Selachians  which  in- 
habited the  Palaeozoic  sea.     The  type  species,  P.  ungm/armisj  is  found  in  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  forms  a  distinct  and  interesting  ele-* 
ment  in  the  small  Cestraciont  fauna  of  that  epoch  ;  the  few  and  feeble  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shoals  of  sea  monsters  which  lived  in  the  epoch  that  immedi- 
ately preceded. 

Among  the  fish  teeth  from  the  Lower  Carb.  strata  contained  in  the  collection 
there  are  some  which  so  muoh  resemble  these  in  general  character,  that  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  same  generic  group  under  the  name  of  P.  pulvinuliu* 
They  are  longer,  thicker,  more  elongated  laterally,  and  much  more  coarsely  punc- 
tate. 

In  P.  unguiformist  the  broader,  anterior  end  bears  marks  of  attrition,  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  so  placed  on  the  jaw  that  the  anterior  margin  was 
most  elevated  and  took  all  the  wear  to  which  the  tooth  was  subjected.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  resembling  some  of  the  Petalodont  teeth  in  gen- 
eral form,  they  were  placed  on  the  jaw  in  reversed  position  from  them,  as 
though  the  teeth,  of  Antliodiu  were  turned  with  the  concavity  down.  The  dis- 
tinction of  crown  and  root,  and  the  imbricated  enameled  folds  visible  in  all  the 
Petalodonts  are  in  Peltodw  entirely  wanting. 
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Peltodus  unguiformis,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  ^i  la. 

Teeth  small,  ovoid  in  outline,  thin,  convex  above,  concave 
below ;  antero-posterior  diameter  of  largest  individuals  half 
inch ;  lateral  diameter  quarter  inch ;  anterior  margin  broadly 
rounded,  posterior  portion  narrowed  to  the  abruptly  rounded 
or  truncated  edge ;  crown  surface  obscurely  punctate  over 
the  middle  and  posterior  parts,  distinctly  so  on  anterior  slope 
which  formed  the  triturating  surface. 

There  are  several  of  these  little  teeth  in  the  collection,  all  from  the  upper 
Coal  Measures,  and  all  alike  in  the  generalities  of  form  and  structure,  though 
varying  considerably  in  size.  They  are  quite  thin  and  are  the  smallest  and 
most  delicate  of  all  the  great  series  of  crushing  teeth  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois.  In  general  aspect  they  are  not  un- 
like a  small,  much-curved  nail  of  the  human  hand ;  a  resemblance  which  has 
suggested  the  name  given  to  the  species. 

Formation  and  locality :  Upper  Coal  Measures ;  La  Salle,  III. 

Genus  CYMATODUS,  N.  and  W, 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size,  oblong  or  elliptical  in  out- 
line, thin,  forming  a  flat  or  arched  plate  of  which  the  crown 
surface  is  transversely  undulated  and  uniformly  punctate; 
under  surface  flat  and  smooth,  at  the  posterior  end  bearing  a 
narrow,  strap-shaped,  oblique  root. 

This  genus  is  created  to  receive  a  quite  perfect  and  peculiar  tooth  from  the 
Coal  Measures,  of  which  a  more  detailed  description  is  given  below.  This 
tooth  has  much  in  common  with  Deltodus  &nd  Pcseilodus^  and  was  doubtless  used 
for  precisely  the  same  purposes  in  the  same  manner.  It  has,  however,  no  deGn- 
ite  deltoid  form,  and  no  ridges  or  furrows  which  follow  the  line  of  curvature, 
as  in  BeltodtUy  nor  yet  the  banded  structure  of  crown  surface  which  is  the  most 
prominent  character  of  Pcecilodus;  and  more  than  in  all  things  else  it  differs 
from  the  teeth  of  the  genera  cited,  by  its  long,  narrow,  back-reaching  root. 

No  teeth  bearing  any  close  resemblance  to  this  have  been  found  in  tbe^ 
Lower  Carb.  limestone,  and  it  probably  represents  a  genus  of  Plagiostomous 
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fishes  which  inhabited  exclusively  the  Coal  Measure  seas.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  region  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  Coal  Measure  epoch,  marine 
conditions  prevailed  only  locally  and  for  a  limited  period  ;  circumstances  ap- 
parently not  favorable  to  the  existence  of  any  considerable  number  of  large 
cartilaginous  fishes;  for  we  here  find  a  marked  falling  off  from  the  rich  and 
diversified  ichthyic  fauna  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  period. 


Cymatodus  oblongus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  7,  7a. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  small  size  (one  inch  long  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide),  oblong  or  spatulate  in  outline,  thin, 
flattened  and  somewhat  arched ;  crown  surface  undulated  by 
relatively  large,  transverse  waves,  in  all  parts  and  nearly 
equally  dotted  by  the  round  or  vermicular  sections  of  the  ob- 
lique calcigerous  tubes ;  under  surface  parallel  to  the  crown 
face,  smooth  throughout  the  broader  portion  of  the  tooth,  near 
the  narrow  end  rising  into  a  long,  narrow,  strap-shaped, 
curved  root. 

The  generalities  of  the  form  and  structure  of  this  tooth  are  given  in  the 
generic  description  which  is  based  upon  it.  It  will  be  seen  to  have  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  undulated  species  of  Deltodus,  but  the  transverse  waves 
of  the  crown  surface  are  more  acute-crested,  are  not  curved  as  in  those  spe- 
cies, and  no  species  of  Deltodus  has  the  root  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  fea- 
ture in  this  tooth. 

Formation  and  locality :  Upper  Coal  Measures ;  LaSalle,  lilinois. 


*      Genus  COCHLIODUS,  Ag. 
CocHLioDus  cosTATUS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  tig.  10,  12,  12a. 

Teeth  relatively  small,  very  convolute,  crown  surface  bear- 
ing strongly  marked  ridges  in  the  line  of  enrollment ;  enam- 
elled surface  uniformly  punctate  throughout,  sometimes  with 
obscure  transverse  lines  of  growth ;  anterior  convolute  tooth 
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very  small,  form  unknown,  second  tooth  spirally  enrolled, 
narrow,  obliquely  triangular  in  outline,  posterior  margin  round- 
ed, lateral  margins  sulcated  for  co-adaptation,  crown  bearing 
a  single  central  revolving  ridge ;  third  tooth  much  broader, 
also  strongly  revolute,  bearing  a  distinct  ridge  on  its  anterior 
border  and  another  much  stronger  on  the  median  line ;  a  deep 
and  smooth  sulcus  separates  the  ridges. 

These  teeth  form  a  typical  species  of  CocMiodus  corresponding  accurately  in 
position,  relations,  and  general  form  with  those  of  G.  contortus^  Ag.,  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded. 

Deltodus  had  apparently  a  similar  series  of  teeth  on  the  mandibles,  but  they 
were  less  convolute.  There  are,  however,  connecting  links  between  these  gen- 
era which  render  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 

In  our  description  of  Cwhlwdus  nobilis  (vol  ii,  p.  89)  we  noticed  the  discoV" 
ery  of  a  mass  of  teeth,  evidently  the  dentition  of  one  individual,  which  includes 
forms  that  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  Cochliodus,  Ilelodus,  and  Strehlo- 
dm.  We  then  suggested  that  the  teeth  having  the  Jlelodus  form  were  placed 
in  the  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws,  corresponding  to  the  middle 
series  of  conical  teeth  in  Cestracion. 

Prof.  Owen  has  recently  figured  mandibles  of  CocMiodus  and  other  Cestraoi- 
onts  in  which  no  space  is  left  between  the  convolute  teeth  for  any  such  group  as 
those  of  Cestracion  referred  to.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  denti- 
tion of  the  upper  jaw  of  these  fossil  Cestracion rs  has  never  been  seen  in  place, 
and  the  mandibles  of  Cocldiodus  have  never  been  found  absolutely  terminated 
anteriorly.  In  Cestracion  they  approach  each  other  so  closely  posterior  to  the 
group  of  conical  teeth,  that  if  the  extremity  were  removed  by  decay  or  vio- 
lence, the  jaw  would  seem  to  be  normally  terminated  without  any  cuspidate 
teeth. 

Hence,  we  may  say  that  the  presence  of  conical  teeth  in  the  dentition  of  any 
of  the  fossil  conchivorous  sharks  is  not  yet  disproved.* 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


♦The  figure  given  as  that  of  the  head  of  '*  Ceatraoion^  Philipi "  in  Owen^s  Palaeontology,  2d 
edition,  p.  126,  is  really  a  representation  of  the  head  of  Mt/liobates  Aquiia  turned  wrong  side  up. 
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GENUS  PCECILODUS,  Ag. 
PcECiLODUs  CONVOLUTUS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  9. 

Teeth  small  and  thin,  spirally  enrolled,  arched  transversely 
by  a  strong,  obtuse  ridge,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  in 
the  line  of  spiral  curvature.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  is  a 
shallow  furrow,  which,  on  one  side,  is  bordered  by  the  raised 
margin  of  the  tooth ;  entire  triturating  surface  marked  by  nu- 
merous nearly  equi-di^tant  ridges  or  folds,  obliquely  transverse 
to  the  line  of  enrollment.  These  rugse  are  obtuse  and,  like 
the  inter-spaces,  coarsely  punctate. 

The  analogae  of  thU  species  is  P.  angnshiSy  Ag.,  found  in  the  Carb.  limestone 
of  Armagh,  Ireland.  That  species  is,  however,  generally  smaller  and  narrower ; 
the  plications  of  the  enameled  surface  do  not  cross  the  medial  ridge — affecting 
Ofilj  the  salci — and  they  form  a  raffled  margin  to  it  on  either  side.  In  our 
«pe<^e0  they  affect  equally  the  ridge  and  the  lateral  furrows. 

From  ttic  other  species  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Illinois  (P.  ru- 
yoHUM  and  P,  ornatun^  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  more  convolute 
form  and  smoother  surface. 

Ff/muUinnandlfteality:  Keokuk  limestone;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 

GENUS  DELTODUS,  N.  and  W. 
Deltodus  fasgiatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ill,  fig.  17. 

Teeth  large  and  strong,  sub-spatulate  in  outline,  very 
obliquely  convolute,  without  longitudinal  ridges  or  furrows; 
crown  surface  marked  by  transverse  alternate  bands  of  denser 
and  more  porous  tissue,  which,  on  the  upper  portion,  are  sud- 
denly bent  upward  as  they  approach  one  side;  below  are  im- 
perfectly parallel  with  the  rounded  margin  of  the  broader  end. 
These  bands  give  a  peculiar  waved  appearance  to  all  the  upper 
surface. 
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This  tooth  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  classification 
among  Plagiostomous  fishes  by  a  comparison  of  one  set  of  organs  alone ;  for, 
with  the  general  form  and  structure  of  Deltodus^  it  has  the  crown  surface  cov- 
ered with  alternate  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue,  scarcely  different  from 
those  which  have  been  relied  upon  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  genus 
Potcilodus,  In  Deltodus  undulatus  (vol.  2,  p.  98),  the  crown  surface  is 
waved  on  its  lower  half,  though  there  is  little  difference  in  the  porosity  of  the 
ridges  and  furrows,  and  the  triangular,  deltoid  outline  is  distinctly  marked. 
In  D.  cingulatu$  (vol.  2,  p.  99),  the  bands  of  dense  and  porous  tissue  are 
much  more  strongly  defined,  and  that  tooth  would  perhaps  naturally  fall 
into  Mc'Coy's  genus  Climakodus  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  Climaxodus),  taking  the 
name  of  C,  cinguiatus.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  which  of  these  two 
none-too-well  defined  generic  groups,  Deltodus  or  Pcecilodus^  this  is  placed, 
but  it  is  of  consequence  that  this  so  strongly  marked  and  conspicuous  fossil  of 
the  Keokuk  limestone  should  be  made  known,  that  it  may  be  used  for  geologi- 
cal purposes. 

Formation  and  locality :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  Littoni,  N,  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  8.  8a. 

Teeth  of  medium  size,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  long  by  one 
inch  wide  at  broader  end,  very  thick  and  strong,  triangular  in 
outline,  strongly  convolute,  narrow  end  terminating  in  an  acute 
angle,  opposite  and  broader  end  regularly  arched;  crown  sur- 
face mainly  occupied  by  a  very  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which 
follows  the  line  of  curvature  along  one  of  the  margins.  This 
ridge  is  bordered  by  a  broad,  shallow  furrow  which  reaches  to 
the  oblique  lateral  border,  and  which  is  slightly  raised ;  entire 
enamelled  surface  coarsely  granulo-punctate,  but  otherwise 
smooth. 

In  form  and  size  this  tooth  approaches  that  of  D,  steUatuSy  N.  and  W.  (vol.  2, 
p.  97),  but  is  more  convolute  in  form,  thicker,  the  crown  surface  smoother,  the 
ridge  less  angular,  the  punctation  simpler.  There  is  no  other  species  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Dedicated  to  Prof.  A.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Formation  and  locality :  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone ;  Boone  county,  Mo, 
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Deltodus  angustus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iii,  fig.  7. 

Tooth  narrowly  triangular  in  outline,  about  one  inch  in  ex- 
treme length  by  one-quarter  inch  in  breadth  at  widest  part; 
under  surface  nearly  flat ;  upper  face  coarsely  punctate  and 
raised  by  a  strong  but  obtuse  ridge  which  borders  the  longer 
margin,  running  from  the  narrower  nearly  to  the  broader  end, 
where  it  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  edge.  Parallel  with  the 
margin  of  the  tooth,  opposite  the  ridge,  is  a  broad,  shallow 
furrow,  which  runs  from  the  narrower  to  the  broader  end. 

This  tooth  is  much 'smaller  and  relatively  narrower  than  any  other  species  of 
the  genus  hitherto  described.  In  its  general  aspect  it  is  most  like  D.  rhomboi' 
deuSf  N.  and  W.  (Geol.  Survey  Illinois,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  ix,  fig.  8),  but  is  very 
much  narrower  and  has  but  a  single  ridge,  while  D.  rhomhoideus  may  be  said 
to  have  three  ridges  crossing  the  crown  longitudinally. 

Formation  and  locality :  Chester  group  ;  Chester,  Illinois. 


Deltodus  alatus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  6. 

Teeth  of  medium  or  large  size,  thick  and  massive,  broadly 
triangular  in  outline,  strongly  arched  in  both  directions,  crown 
mainly  composed  of  one  high  and  broad  arched  ridge  extend- 
ing from  the  acute  angle  to  the  opposite  side,  bordered  on  the 
shorter  side  of  the  triangle  by  a  relatively  broad,  low  margin 
or  wing ;  bony  base  of  the  tooth  prolonged,  in  a  wing-like  ex- 
pansion from  the  broad,  rounded  extremity  of  the  crown  ridge; 
enamel  surface  all  coarsely  granulo-punctate. 

This  species  has  much  in  common  with  2>.  spatidatus  (vol.  2,  p.  100,  pi.  14, 
fig.  7),  but  the  wing-like  expansions  of  the  crown  and  base,  referred  to  in  the 
description  given,  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  specimens  yet  found  of  that 
species,  which  also  comes  from  a  diflferent  horizon,  the  Burlington  limestone, 
where  nearly  all  the  species  are  distinct  from  those  accompanying  the  fossil 
under  consideration.     A  beach  worn  tooth,  from  which  the  margin  had  been 
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removed,  leaving  only  the  spatulato  ridge  of  the  crown,  would  hardly  be  sepa- 
rable from  those  of  D.  spatulaUts^  but  as  we  have  teeth  of  both  in  nearly  per- 
fect ooaditioo,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  representatives  of  allied  but 
really  distinct  species. 

F&rmcUum  and  locality  :  Keokuk  limestone ;  Wareaw,  Illinois. 


Genus  SANDALODUS,  N.  and  W, 
Sandalodus  cbassus,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  iv,  fig.  8,  So. 

Teeth  clavate  iu  form,  very  thick  and  strong,  two  inches 
long,  five-eighths  inch  broad  where  widest,  three-eighths  inch 
thick  ;  one  margin  nearly  straight,  the  other  forming  a  broad 
arch ;  crown  surface  irregularly  spatulate  in  outline,  strongly 
arched  in  the  line  of  the  shorter  diameter,  toward  the  narrow 
end  showing  a  broad  but  well  marked  longitudinal  furrow ; 
enamel  coating  uniformly,  rather  finely  punctate. 

The  tooth,  of  which  figures  arecMw  given,  though  from  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  ie  remarkably  like  those  of  S.  earbonarius,  described  in  vol.  2, 
p.  104,  though  bj  its  greater  relative  thickness,  more  arched  section,  etc.,  spe- 
cifically distinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teeth  of  these  two  S|)ecie8  present 
some  common  characters — in  their  one  straight  and  one  arched  mai^ns,  their 
broadly  rounded  anterior  end — not  possessed  by  the  typical  species  of  Sanda- 
lodusy  so  that  when  a  larger  number  of  specimens  shall  be  obtaiued  it  may  be 
found  eooveaient  to  divide  them  into  two  generic  groups.  For  the  present, 
however,  in  consideration  of  ihe  marked  similarity  which  they  all  exhibit  in  their 
surface  markings,  general  spatulate  form,  longitudinally  plane,  laterally  concave 
base,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  group  them  together* 

We  owe  diis  specimen  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Litton,  of  St.  Louis. 

For$iuUum  and  localih/^  8t.  Louis  limestone;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Genus  PETRODUS  ?    McCoy, 
Petrodus(?)  pustuloses,  N,  and  W- 

PI.  ii,  ^.  S,  6a;  pi.  iii,  ^.  6. 

Dermal  tubercles  (?)  of  large  size,  very  thick  and  massive, 

ovoid  or  sub-triangular  in  outline,  flattened  below,  arched  or 
-^7 
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conical  above ;  under  surface  flat,  or  slightly  concave,  rough ; 
upper  surface  smooth,  at  summit  somewhat  ridged  with  short 
rows  of  enamelled  tubercles ;  microscopic  structure  showing  a 
congeries  of  irregular,  vertical,  prismatic  columns. 

Of  these  specimens  the  larger  one,  represented  by  fig.  5, 5a,  plate  ii,  is  evi- 
dently much  worn  on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  so  massive  and  strong  that  it 
seems  something  of  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  consider  it  a  dermal  tuber- 
cle. It  has,  however,  a  strong  generic  resemblance  to  the  specimens  of  Petro- 
dus  occidentalism  figured  in  vol.  2,  pi.  iv,  especially  to  that  represented  in  fig. 
16,  and  is  also  so  closely  allied  to  the  smaller  specimen  now  figured  (pi.  iii,fig. 
6),  that  there  seem  to  be  no  good  grounds  for  separating  them. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  description  of  P,  occidentalis  (1.  c),  there  arc 
apparently  good  reasons  for  considering  that  to  be  the  dermal  tubercle  of  some 
Phigistomous  fish,  and  the  reasons  given  for  that  conclusion  are  to  a  certain 
degree  applicable  to  the  specimen  before  us.  The  microscopic  structure  is 
certainly  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  teeth  which  have  come  under  our 
notice.  The  mass  of  this  fossil  is  composed  of  contiguous,  prismatic  columns, 
which  run  through  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface;  in  the  larger  speci- 
mens apparently  solid  and  homogeneous  in  structure,  while  in  the  smaller  they 
form  polygonal  tubes  which  give  a  reticulated  marking  to  the  upper  surface. 
These  prisms  may  be  considered  to  be  the  homologues  of  the  ealcigerous  tubes 
which  by  their  ends  mark  the  enamelled  surface  of  most  of  the  placoid  teeth 
that  have  been  described,  but  in  all  the  species  of  PsammoduSj  Ddtodusj  etc.^ 
these  tubes  are  distinctly  separated  at  their  superior  extremities,  while  they 
inosculate  below.  The  difference  which  the  two  forms  of  structure  exhibit  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  compare  the  ealcigerous  tubes  of  Psammodusj  Coch- 
liodutf  etc.,  with  Syringopora^  while  the  tubes  or  prisms  of  the  specimens  be. 
fore  us  may  be  compared  to  FavosUes* 

Formation  and  locality:  Burlington  limestone ;  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Genus  ASTEROPTYCHIUS,  Ag. 

ASTEBOPTYCHIUS  TRIANGULARIS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  4. 

Spine  short,  robust,  with  a  nearly  equal-sided,  triangular 
section,  the  sides  concave ;  anterior  keel  strong,  sharp,  and 
smooth ;  lateral  surfaces  marked  with  5-6  nearly  equal,  smooth, 
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flattened,  enamelled  carinse,  separated  by  sulci  which  are  lon- 
gitudinally striated.  These  sulci  are  very  unequal  in  width, 
the  anterior  one  being  much  the  broadest,  occupying  nearly 
half  the  lateral  surface,  and  set  with  enamelled  tubercles, 
forming  a  single  row  above,  below  irregularly  scattered.  The 
posterior  denticles  are  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  only  speci- 
men obtained. 

This  species  is  clearly  generically  identical  with  those  described  by  Agassiz 
and  MoCoy  (British  Palseoz.  fossils,  pp.  615,  616,  pi.  3k,  figs.  22,  23,  24),  and 
forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the  genera  common  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  From  the  two  species  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  this  is,  however,  distinguishable.  From  A.  omatuSf  Ag.,  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  its  single  longitudinal  band  of  tubereles,  and  its  larger  number  of 
lateral  carinsB.  From  A,  semiornatusy  McCoy,  it  differs  in  its  triangular  sec- 
tion being  much  less  compressed  laterally,  and  in  the  greater  inequality  in  the 
breadth  of  the  sulci. 

Formation  and  locality :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Genus  LISTRACANTHUS,  N.  and  W. 

Spines  small^  gently  arched,  flattened,  thin;  sides  marked 
by  numerous  sharp  longitudinal  carinse,  edges  set  with  many 
divergent  slender  acute  teeth,  those  on  the  convex  margin 
most  numerous  and  largest;  base  abruptly  expanded,  and 
obliquely  truncated. 

These  spines  are  considerably  unlike  any  hitherto  described.  They  are 
marked  on  the  sides  somewhat  like  Leptacanthus,  but  are  flatter,  shorter,  and 
more  rapidly  narrowed  above,  while  the  bristling,  divergent  teeth  of  both  mar- 
gins serve  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  base  is  different  from  that  of 
most  defensive  spines,  as  it  is  abruptly  truncated  and  expanded  :  showing  that 
it  was  set  on  the  surface  and  did  not  penetrate  the  integuments. 

In  this  respect  these  spines  resemble  those  of  Cltmatius,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  recent  scaled  fishes  (Gasterostcousy  etc.),  and  may  bo  considered  modified 
scales  or  cranial  scutes.  They  were  probably  attached  by  their  broad  bases  to 
the  body  or  head,  serving  perhaps  both  for  ornament  and  defense. 
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LiSTRACANTHUS  HTSTRix,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  8,  8a. 

Spines  small,  delicate,  thin,  flattened,  broad  below,  rapidly 
narrowed  above,  gently  arched  in  outline,  both  edges  set  with 
sharp,  spiny  teeth  directed  upward ;  the  sides  marked  with 
fine  longitudinal  ridges,  which  successively  terminate  above 
in  the  margin. 

Two  specimens  of  this  distinctly  new  form  are  before  us,  of  which  one  is 
three  inches,  the  other,  one  inch  in  length.  In  the  larger  specimen,  the  mar- 
ginal teeth  are  very  numerous,  of  unequal  siae — ^those  of  the  ooncaye  margin 
being  much  the  larger.  In  the  smaller  specimen  they  are  fewer,  relatively 
larger,  and  about  equal  on  both  margins.  The  base  is  the  same  in  each,  ob- 
liquely truncated,  and  expanded  like  a  trumpet  mouth,  indicating  that  it  was 
set  on  the  surface  of  body  or  head,  and  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  integu- 
ments. 

Formation  and  locality :  Coal  Measures  3  Vermilion  county,  111. 


Genus  CTENACANTHUS,  Ag. 

Ctenacanthus  Mayi,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  2,  "JLa. 

Spine  of  medium  size,  six  to  eight  inches  long  by  one  and 
a-quarter  broad  at  base,  much  compressed,  gently  arched  back- 
ward ;  summit  sub-acute,  smooth ;  anterior  and  convex  mar- 
gin sub-acute  and  marked  by  relatively  large  and  remote  an- 
nular  tubercles;  posterior  margin  furrowed  longitudinally  and 
striated  transversely,  the  salient  edges  set  above  with  remote 
and  small  denticles ;  sides  flattened,  and  ornamented  by  ten 
or  more  strong  longitudinal  cost 33  bearing  flattened  annular 
tubercles. 

This  is  a  typical  species  of  the  genus,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  yet 
discovered.  Its  outlines  are  regular  and  elegant;  the  ornamentations  very 
elaborate  and  distinct.     It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  known 
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gp^oies  by  its  great  relative  breadth,  its  flattened,  oompressed  sides,  and  strong, 
crowded  ornamentation.  The  number  of  the  longitadinal  ribs  is  not  the  same 
on  the  two  sides,  and  thej  increase  toward  the  base,  as  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
by  their  bifurcation.  They  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  exposed  portion, 
except  just  at  the  summit,  which  is  smooth,  and  evidently  worn  by  use. 

Formation  and  locality :  Lower  Carb.  limestone]  Burlington,  Iowa 


Genus  PHYSONEMUS,  Ag. 
Phtsonbmus  GI6AS,  N.  and  W. 

PI.  ii,  fig.  1. 

Spine  large,  massive  and  strong,  one  foot  or  more  in  length, 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base ;  strongly  curved,  with  the  summit  turned  to- 
ward the  front ;  base  expanded,  flattened,  and  somewhat  bi- 
lobed;  posterior  (convex)  margin  slightly  flattened,  and  ob- 
scurely furrowed  longitudinally;  anterior  (concave)  margin 
sub-acute,  beveled,  the  flattened  faces  which  include  the  angle 
covered  with  a  fine  reticulated  ornamentation,  and  bearing 
each  a  single  row  of  remote,  large  obliquely-stellate,  enamelled 

tubercles,  which  alternate  with  those  of  the  other  side. 

• 

Only  the  basal  portion  of  one  of  these  spines  has,  at  yet|  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. This  is,  however,  sufficient  to  prove  it  quite  different  from  any 
other  hitherto  described  from  an  American  locality.  Its  rarity,  great  size,  pe- 
culiar markings  and  reversed  curve,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  specimen  of  unu- 
sual interest,  but  it  has  a  still  higher  value  in  its  close  generic  identity  and 
specific  affinity  with  a  spine  obtained  by  Prof.  McCoy  from  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  described  by  him  (Brit.  Htleoz.  Fossils^  p. 
638,  PL  3  I^fig-  29)  under  the  name  of  Phi/sonemm  arcuatus. 

The  resemblance  between  the  spine  described  and  figured  by  McCoy,  and 
that  before  us,  is  so  strong  that  wc  have  had  some  hesitation  in  deciding  them 
to  be  di:$tinct.  Our  spine  is,  however,  many  times  larger  than  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  Armagh  limestone,  and  the  large  stellate  tubercles  of  the  anterior 
margin  are  very  obliquely  conical,  the  summit  being  turned  toward  the  base  of 
the  spine,  so  that  if  a  little  prolonged  they  would  form  hooks.  In  Ph,  arcuatm 
they  are  represented  as  being  symmetrical.     No  generic  or  specific  description 
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was  ever  given  by  AgassiE  of  the  spine  which  he  named  Ph.  mbtereSj  so  that  it 
is  not  eertain  that  it  shoald  be  considered  generioally  identical  with  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  our  spine  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  with  McCoy's  Ph,  arcuatus,  and  as  he  has  framed  a  generic 
description  on  that,  our  species  may  be  almost  considered  a  type.  The  great 
size  of  our  specimen,  however,  requires  a  qualification  of  so  much  of  McCoy's 
description  as  refers  to  the  size  Q^  Fin  spine  of  small  or  moderate  size  "). 

Formation  and  locality  :  Burlington  limestone ;  Quincy,  111. 


Note  on  the  Oenus  Rinodua^  N.  and  W. 

When  the  descriptions  of  the  fish  remains  described  in  Vol.  II,  were  writ- 
ten, we  had  not  access  to  all  of  Pander's  Monographs  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of 
Russia.  Since  then  we  have  obtained  them,  and  find  in  his  paper  {Uber  die 
Ctenodipterinen  des  Devonischeru  Si/stems,  pp.  48-51,  PI.  viii  and  iz,)  descrip- 
tions and  copious  illustrations  of  a  group  of  fish  teeth  from  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Russia,  which  include  two  species  unmistakably  generically  identical  with 
that  peculiar  one  described  by  us  (Vol  II,  p.  106,  PL  z,  figs.  10,  10a,  10b),  un- 
der the  name  of  Rinodus  ccdceolus.  These  are  grouped  by  Pander  in  the  genus 
PtyctoduSy  forming  his  two  species,  Pt.  ohliquas  and  Pt,  ancinnatus.  Both  these 
species  are  ornamented  on  the  sides,  where  ours  is  plain,  and  hence  are  appar- 
ently specifically  distinct;  but,  in  the  generality  of  form  and  structure,  the  re- 
semblance is  so  close  that  no  one  would  hesitate  to  include  them  all  in  one  genus. 
Our  species,  Rinodtu  calceolusy  must  therefore,  take  the  name  of  PtyctoduM 
calceolus. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  teeth  of  this  kind  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
Europe  than  in  Russia,  and  there  only  in  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  fact  of  peculiar  geological  interest  that  a  very  closely  allied  species 
should  reappear  in  far  distant  America,  in  the  same  geological  horizod. 
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FOSSM    PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS, 

The  generic  classification  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants,  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  modify,  by  subdivision,  a  number  of 
our  genera,  especially  for  some  species  of  ferns,  of  which  we  have  recently 
obtained  fruiting  specimens,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  relation  to  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  the  present  time.  But  as  this  Report  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  first, 
a  change  of  classification  would  have  rendered  it  more  obscure  to  the  student, 
and  would  have  required  a  long  discussion  on  the  value  of  some  of  these  new 
genera,  without  any  advantage  to  science.  For  the  fructifications  of  the  fossil 
ferns  are  scarcely,  if  ever  seen,  except  obscurely,  through  the  substance  of  the 
leaflets  under  which  they  are  attached,  and  even  when  the  position  of  the  sort 
or  groups  of  fructifications  relatively  to  the  veins  and  veinlets,  or  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leaflets  can  be  ascertained,  their  true  form,  and  especially  the  mode 
of  attachment  and  of  dehiscence  of  their  indunum  cannot  be  recognized.  The 
natural  affinity  of  these  fruiting  fossil  fragments  is,  therefore,  always  more  or 
less  uncertain,  and  a  mere  change  of  name,  without  sufficient  authority,  tends  to 
obscure,  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  classification.  I  have,  therefore,  merely 
appended  some  remarks  to  all  the  species,  which,  by  their  known  organized 
parts,  may  differ  in  some  way  from  the  characters  of  the  genera  to  which  they 
are  united.  I  have  also,  in  this  paper,  omitted  to  repeat  descriptions  of  genera 
and  of  species  already  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Report,  but  have 
added  to  the  names  such  remarks  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
more  complete  specimens.  In  botanical  palsaontology,  we  have  to  deal  merely 
with  fragments,  and  none  of  these  separate  fragments  are  sufficient,  in  them- 
selves, to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  whole  plant  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  discovery  of  each  part  of  a  fossil  plant  adds,  therefore,  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  a  species,  and  the  record  and  description  of  any  of  the  separ- 
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ate  members,  are  ofcen  of  more  value  to  botanical  science,  than  the  description 
of  so-called  new  species,  established  on  some  remains  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  of 
unknown  relation. 

The  number  and  diyersity  of  the  plants  published  in  this  volume,  tend  ta 
indicate  the  richness  of  the  fossil  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures,  and  at  the  samo 
time,  show  an  increasing  activity  in  research. 

The  publication  of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Illinois,  has  excited  a  remarkable  interest  for  botanical  palaeontology. 
Not  only  private  gentlemen  have  given  their  time  to  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens, but  local  societies  have  been  formed  for  eneonraging  research,  and 
founding  cabinets  of  fossil  plants.  We  can  therefore  hope  soon  to  see  our  fos- 
sil flora  in  America  as  thoroughly  studied  and  as  well  known  as  that  of  Europe, 
where  this  field  of  science  has  been  ardently  worked  for  more  than  a  century. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  survey  is  especially  indebted  for  the  communica- 
tion of  valuable  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris,  who.  after  the  loss  of  his  valuable  cabinet  by  fire, 
has  begun  again  his  researches  with  renewed  seal  and  great  success }  and  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  of  the  same  place,  who  has  most  liberally  presented  the  State 
Cabinet  and  myself  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  rare  and  new  species. 
Messrs.  M.  Prendel  and  John  Collins,  also  of  Morris;  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall,  for- 
merly of  Wilmington,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Tijou,  of  Duquoin,  have  also  furnished 
valuable  contributions  to  this  Heport.  As,  moreover,  the  assistants  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  were  instructed  by  the  State  Geologist  carefully  to  look  for 
and  preserve  specimens  in  their  explorations,  and  as  the  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey and  myself  worked  hard  in  collecting  specimens  as  often  as  opportunity 
permitted,  the  amount  of  materials  which  have  been  examined  for  this  report, 
and  which  now  mostly  belong  to  the  State  Cabinet  in  Springfield,  are  exten- 
sive and  of  great  value. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   NEW    SPECIES,    AND    AN    ENUMERATION, 
WITH  REMARKS,  ON  SPECIES  ALREADY  KNOWN. 


FPCOIDES,  OR  MARINE  PLANTS 


Genus  CHONDRITES.     Sternb.,  Vers.  2,  p.  25. 

Frond  cartilaginous ;  stem  filiform^  dichotomous ;  branches 
cylindrical. 

Chondrites  Colletti,  Sp.  nov. 

Frond  large,  dividing  fan-like  into  numerous  crowded 
branches,  dichotomous,  either  diverging  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  axis  or  arched  on  one  side ;  ultimate  divisions  simple, 
linear,  cylindrical,  with  irregular  borders. . 

This  species  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  known.  I  have  but  recently  received 
from  Mr.  John  CoUett,  Eugene,  Ind.,  some  specimens  of  a  black,  fossiliferous 
limestone,  whose  surface  is  marked  with  the  remains  of  these  plants,  true  Fu- 
coides.  The  species  distantly  resembles,  by  the  curving  of  its  branches,  Fu- 
coides  Cauda  gallic  Vaq.  But  it  is  evidently  a  compound  of  separate  branches, 
dichotomous  from  near  the  base  of  the  frond  (the  base  is  broken  from  the  spe- 
cimen), the  branches  in  dividing  and  ascending,  forming  fan-like  or  flabellate 
fronds.  The  branches,  which  are  ultimately  simple,  leave  upon  the  stone  a 
half  cylindrical  impression,  and  are  distinct  from  each  other.  The  locality  is 
indicated  as  Towle's  mill,  five  miles  east  of  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  the  geological  posi- 
tion about  the  level  of  coal  No.  1  of  the  111.  section.    If  it  is  so,  this  black 
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fossiliferoud  limesione,  whose  characters  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  Penna. 
black  limestone  seen  at  the  top  of  the  millstone  irrit  with  Caulerpites  margi- 
natus,  Lesqx.,  Jour.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  13,  p.  313,  occupies  the  same  leyel. 
This  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  of  a  singular  formation,  which,  exceptionally  in 
the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  contains  Fucoides,  in  both  the  coal  basins  of 
Penna.  and  of  Illinois. 


FRONDS  AND  BMNCHES  OF  FERNS. 


Genus  NEUROPTERIS,  Brgt. 

This  genus,  limited  as  it  is,  vol.  ii,  p.  427  of  this  Beport  contains  some  spe- 
cies, whose  leaflets,  more  generally  round,  have  no  distinct  medial  nerve,  and 
which,  from  this  peculiarity  of  form  and  nervation,  are  referable  to  the  genus 
Nephropteris,  Brgt.,  already  a  modification  or  subdivision  of  the  genus  Oy- 
clopteris,  of  the  same  author.  As  some  of  our  species  are  represented,  even 
on  the  same  specimens,  by  fronds  bearing  both  oblong  leaflets  with  a  well 
marked  medial  nerve,  and  nearly  round  ones  without  it;  or  by  branches  bear- 
ing round  or  polyform  pinnules  with  a  definite  medial  nerve,  and  oblong  ones 
without  a  trace  of  it,  the  subdivision  of  the  genus  NeuropterU  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  incoovenient,  with  the  materials  now  at  hand.  This  opinion  is  further 
supported  by  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  some  of  our  species. 


Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lesqx. 

Boston  Jour,  of  Nat  Hist,   1854;  State  Geol.  RepC.  of  Penna.,  p.  857,  PI.  iii,  6/,  PI.  iv, 
fig.  1  to  16,excl.  syn. 

The  degree  of  relation  of  this  species  with  Neuropteris  cordata^  Brgt.,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  In  his  admirable  work  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Permian 
(1864-65)  p.  100,  PI.  xi,  fig.  1  and  2,  Prof.  Goppert  has  published  as  Neurop- 
teris cordata,  Brgt.,  part  of  a  pinna,  bearing  on  one  side  of  its  broad  rachis  a 
series  of  alternate,  oblong,  cordate,  obtuse  leaflets,  one  inch  broad,  four  inches 
long,  marked  with  a  thick  medial  nerve,  and  on  the  other  side  diminutive  leaf- 
lets, very  short  and  enlarged,  resembling,  according  to  the  author's  remarks, 
some  of  those  of  the  polymorphous  Neuropteris  auriculata,  Brgt.  If  the  true 
Neuropteris  cordata  has  such  leaflets  of  various  forms  alternately  attached  to  a 
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common  racbis,  as  Goppert  describes,  our  Neuropteris  hirsuta  is  certainly  not 
identical  witb  it.  For  tbis  very  common  and  polymorphous  species  of  ours, 
whose  frond  is  sometimes  5  feet  long,  and  at  least  tripinnate,  and  generally  bears 
compound  tertiary  alternate  pinnae  or  pinnules  formed  of  a  large  oblong  or 
lanceolate  obtuse  leaflet,  cordiform  at  base,  having  on  each  side,  and  attached 
to  the  base  of  its  slightly  elongated  pedicel,  a  small  round  or  veniform  pinnule, 
which  is  as  different  in  its  form  as  in  its  nervation  from  the  main  middle  leaf- 
let. This  one  has  generally  a  well  marked,  sometimes  thick  medial  nerve, 
from  which  the  veins  go  out,  anastomosing  and  curving  to  the  borders  ;  while 
the  veins  of  the  small  basilar  leaflets  all  come  out  of  an  enlarged  or  circular 
base,  without  trace  of  a  medial  nerve.  These  leaflets  are,  therefore,  true  Ne- 
phropteris,  while  the  main  pinnule  is  a  Neuropterts.  We  have  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  our  Coal  Measures,  where  this  species  is  the  most  abundant  of 
all,  numerous  specimens  which  all  show  the  same  characters.  The  pinnss  de- 
crease in  size  to  the  point,  and  the  two  upper  leaflets  under  the  terminal  pin- 
nule are^imple  or  do  not  bear  at  the  base  the  small  round  pinnules  ;  all  the 
others  are  compound.  This  terminal  pinnule  is  large,  round  oval,  obtuse  and 
entire.  On  the  other  side.  Prof.  F.  A.  Roemer  has  published  in  the  Paleonto- 
graphia  (1860)  p.  186,  PL  29,  fig.  4,  a  leaf  which  he  considers  identical  with 
Neuropteris  cordclta,  Brgt.,  though  he  calls  it  Dictyopteris  cordata.  It  resem- 
bles one  large  leaflet  of  Neuropteris  hirsufa  by  its  form,  and  by  the  straight 
pointed  hairs  with  which  its  surface  is  marked.  But  in  the  leaf  figured  by  the 
German  author,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  undulate,  and  in  curving  and  anas- 
tomosing, they  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a  kind  of  reticulation,  like 
that  which  characterizes  the  genus  Dictyoptens,  As  this  peculiar  mode  of 
reticulation  is  not  remarked  in  our  species,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  different 
from  Neuropteris  cordata^  Brgt. 


Neuropteris  fasciculata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  V,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Frond  pinnately  divided,  bearing  alternate  ovate  lanceolate 
pointed  leaflets,  variable  in  size,  irregularly  rounded  or  auri- 
culate  at  the  base,  being  more  extended  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  or  truncate  on  one  side,  and  rounded  on  the  other. 
Medial  nerve  distinct,  and  comparatively  broad,  either  de- 
scending to  the  point  of  the  leaflets,  or  disappearing  at  or  be- 
low the  middle,  sometimes  absent ;  veinlets  thin,  close  to  each 
other,  scarcely  distinct,  arched,  forking  in  ascending. 
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This  species,  by  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  presents  a  truly  peculiar  appear- 
ance, which  does  not  compare  with  any  previously  known  fossil  plants,  except 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  abnormal  forms  of  Neuropteris  hirtuta.  It  is  evi- 
dently distinct  from  this  last  species,  as  shown  by  its  smooth  (not  hairy)  sur- 
face, its  thinner  texture,  its  more  closely  approached  veinlets )  by  the  pointed 
form  and  the  peculiar  division  of  the  leaflets,  which  are  generally  united  three 
together,  and  by  a  subdivision  of  the  main  rachis.  In  the  specimen  repre^ 
sented  by  fig.  3,  the  large  leaflet  has  a  well  marked  medial  nerve,  while  the 
small  ones  have  no  trace  of  it.  The  specimen  represented  by  fig.  4  is  creased 
in  the  middle,  but  the  secondary  nerves  come  out  from  the  broad,  round  base, 
as  in  the  genus  Gyclopteru.  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  leafiets  attached  to  a 
round,  perhaps  climbing  stem,  while  the  others  represent  the  top  leaves  I 
have  only  seen  of  this  species  the  four  specimens  figured  here.  Figs.  2  and  3 
are  from  the  bottom  clay  of  the  upper  coal  bed  of  Neelyville,  Morgan  Co. ;  the 
two  others  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek,  G-rundy  Co. 


Neuropteris  Collinsii,  Sp.  nov, 

PI.  Y,  fig.  6  and  6. 

The  mode  of  division  of  this  species  is  still  unknown,  as  it 
has  heen  found  as  yet  only  in  separate  leaflets.  These  leaflets 
are  large,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  one  and  a-half  to  two 
inches  wide,  either  oval  in  outline  or  oblong  ovate,  and  smooth. 
The  veins  and  veinlets  are  thin  and  distinct,  inflated  near  the 
base,  emerging  from  an  oblique  or  horizontal  truncate  broad 
base,  many  times  forking  in  ascending,  and  but  slightly  arched. 
The  leaflets  have  no  trace  of  a  medial  nerve,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  referable  to  the  genus  Nephropteria^  Brgt 

But  as  it  has  been  seen  to  be  the  case  with  species  of  this  genus,  other  leaf- 
lets, taken  from  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  may  have  another  kind  of 
nervation.  Our  species  is  related  to  Neuropteris  tngens,  Lind  &  Hutt.,  Foss. 
Flora,  vol.  2,  PL  91a,  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaflets,  but  it  differs  by  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  veins,  which  do  not  radiate  from  one  common  point, 
but  ascend  in  slightly  curving  lines  to  the  borders  from  an  enlarged  base, 
where  they  become  parallel,  resembling,  in  that  manner,  the  nervation  of  an 
Odontopteris.  In  our  species  also,  the  veins,  though  inflated  near  the  base,  are 
not  as  distinct  as  in  the  English  species,  which  is  compared  to  Neuropteris  a«- 
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riculata,  Brgt.,  a  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  our  Coal  Meas- 
ures. The  two  specimens  figured  in  this  Report,  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
cretions of  Mazon  creek,  the  first  one,  fig.  5,  by  Mr.  John  Collins,  to  whom  the 
species  is  dedicated.  Other  and  larger  leaflets  of  the  same  species  have  been 
obtained  from  the  same  place. 


Neuropteris  capitata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  vii,  fig.  1,  and  P!.  viii,  fig.  9. 

Frond  or  part  of  frond  bi-pinnately  divided,"triangular  in 
outline  or  tapering  upwards  from  an  enlarged  base ;  pinnae 
linear,  with  alternate^  oblong,  short,  very  obtuse,  broad,  con- 
tiguous pinnules,  and  a  proportionally  very  large  triangular 
obtusely  pointed  terminal  leaflet,  obtusely  lobed  on  each  side 
near  its  base.  Medial  nerve,  none;  vein  lets  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  coming  out  from  the  narrowed  base  of  the 
leaflets,  strongly  arched  towards  the  borders,  with  numerous 
bifurcations.  At  the  upper  part,  or  near  the  point  of  the 
frond,  as  seen  in  PL  vii,  fig.  1,  the  pinnae  become  shorter,  less 
divided,  and  at  last  mere  pinnules  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.  All  leaflets  are  unsymmetrical  at  the  base, 
being  auricled  or  elongated  downwards,  or  toward  the  main 
rachis,  and  merely  rounded  on  the  other  side. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Neu- 
ropteris Loschiiy  Brgt.,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  propor- 
tionally broader,  round-topped  pinnules,  more  abruptly  cut  at  the  base,  its  pol- 
ished smooth  surface,  and  the  large  terminal  triangular  leaflet.  The  large  spe- 
cimen figured  is  from  Murphysborough ;  the  other  has  been  found  in  concre- 
tions at  Mazon  creek.  The  same  species  is  abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the 
main  four-feet  coal  bed  at  Yellow  creek,  Ohio. 
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Neuropteris  pimbriata,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vi,  fig.  4. 

Gyclopt&i'ia  fimbriata^  Lesqx. 

Journ.  Boet  Soc.  Nat  Hist,  1864,  p.  416. 

This  species  has  also  been  published  in  part,  and  from  isolated  leaflets,  in 
the  Geol.  Rep.  of  Penn.,  p.  855,  PI.  iv.,  fig.  17  and  18,  as  a  C^clopteris.    The 
specimens  now  on  hand  represent  it  with  a  pinnate  frond  having  an  undulating, 
flexuous,  round,  finely  striate  rachis,  marked  with  points  as  if  it  had  been 
scaly,  which  bears  alternate,  distant,  broadly  oblong  or  ovate,  sometimes  nearly 
round  leaflets,  entire  at  the  round  auricnlate  base,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a 
broad  pedicel.    These  leaflets  are  finely  fringed  from  the  middle  upwards  by 
long,  undulating,  narrow  laciniae.     The  veins  which  come  out  parallel  from 
the  broad  pedicel  and  divide  three  or  four  times  in  ascending,  are  thin  but  dis- 
tinct, slightly  arched  towards  the  borders  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  fringes. 
The  specimen  figured  here  from  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek,  and  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  seems  to  show  that  the  species  was  a  climbing  fern  resem- 
bling by  its  nervation  and  its  mode  of  division  a  Lygodium,    It  has  been  sup* 
posed  that  the  fimbriate  leaves  were  the  fruiting  part  of  a  species,  which  in  its 
sterile  form  has  entire  leaflets,  as  it  happens  with  some  ferns  of  our  time.  But 
the  fringe  is  not  inflated,  and  the  lacinise,  though  very  distinct  in  some  speci  - 
mens,  do  not  show  any  trace  of  remains  of  sporanges.    Like  the  former  spe- 
cies, this  one  is,  by  its  nervation,  a  Nephropteris,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  known. 
It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  some  being  still  smaller  than  those 
figured  here,  while  most  of  the  others  found  detached  from  the  stem,  and 
which  are  broad  oval  or  nearly  round  in  outline,  are  about  two  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.    It  is  one  cf  the  finest  and  rarest  species  of  our  Coal  Measures, 
though  it  has  been  found  at  different  places  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  N. 
American  coal  fields.     When  this  species  was  first  published,  no  plant  of  this 
kind  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe,  but  recently  Prof. 
Heer  has  given  in  his  Urwelt  der  Schweiz^  under  the  name  of  Neuropteris  lace- 
rataj  Heer,  1.  cit.,  p.  12,  fig.  11,  a  species  which  has  a  near  relation  to  ours.   It 
is  a  round  leaflet,  bordered  by  a  narrow  fringe,  which,  unlike  ours,  is  nearly 
regular  with  equal  narrow  divisions.     As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  a  mere  wood- 
cut, the  species  is  a  truly  different  one.     Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper,  in  his  Palxon- 
tologie  vegetah^  seems  to  consider  both  species  as  identical,  for  he  says  of  Neu- 
ropteria  ( Cydopterh)  lacerata^  Herr,  that  it  is  found  at  Saarbruck  and  in  some 
places  in  North  America.     If  both  species  are  identical,  our  name  has  the 
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riglit  of  precedence,  and  should  be  preserved,  it  having  been  published,  with 
description,  in  1854,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ;  and  in  1858f 
in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penna.,  with  figures  and  description, 
while  Prof.  Herr's  species  was  published  ten  years  later. 


Neuroptekis  vermicularis,  Lesqx. 

PI.  vii,  fig.  1,  2,  8. 

This  species,  described  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Oeol.  Report  of  Kentucky,  p. 
434,  has  not  before  been  figured.  The  frond  is  apparently  tripinnate,  with 
linear  lanceolate  somewhat  obtuse  pinnae,  and  alternate,  oblong  very  obtuse 
leaflets,  placed  at  a  short  distance  fronoi  each  other.  They  are  slightly  narrowed 
in  the  middle,  turned  upwards  or  a  little  scythe-shaped,  and  nearly  round,  and 
equal  at  the  corners  of  the  base.  The  terminal  leaflet,  fig.  3,  is  oblong  obtuse, 
regularly  and  equally  undulate-lobed  on  both  sides.  The  nervation  is  particu- 
larly distinct,  the  medial  nerve  being  short  a^nd  thick,  and  the  veinlets  dis- 
tant, twice  forking  in  curving  to  the  borders,  round,  deeply  marked,  easily  de- 
tached from  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  polished  and  thus  appearing  like  pieces 
of  rain  worms.  The  main  rachis  is  broad,  straight,  and  irregularly  striate. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  species  b  like  that  of  the  large  forms  of  JVeu- 
ropteris  rarinervisy  Bunb.,  but  its  nervation  is  far  difierent,  the  veinlets  in  this 
last  species  being  flat,  or  looking  as  if  formed  of  two  parallel  lines. 

Found  in  the  eoncretions  of  Mason  creek. 


Neuropteris  yerbenjsfolia,  Lesqx. 

PL  vi,  fig.  6  and  6. 

Frond  pinnate ;  rachis  round,  slightly  and  regularly  striate; 
leaves  alternate,  varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  four 
inches  and  a-half,  proportionally  broad,  ovate  lanceolate-obtuse 
in  outline,  truncate  at  the  base,  regularly  serrulate-toothed  on 
the  borders,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  broad  pedicel,  medial 
nerve  narrow  but  distinct ;  veinlets  distinct  and  distant,  thin, 
moderately  arched  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  forking  twice, 
the  last  divisions  descending  to  the  point  of  the  teeth. 

—49 
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The  figare  and  desoriptioD  giyen  of  this  species  in  the  2d  yol.  of  this  Beport, 
p.  431,  pL  zzxvii,  fig.  1,  are  imperfect,  being  made  from  the  only  specimen 
found  at  the  time.  Better  specimens  now  on  hand  show  that  this  fern  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  genas  Neuropterh^  not  only  by  its  nervation,  but  by  it« 
ramification  and  the  position  of  the  leaves  on  the  raehis.  The  species  nearest 
to  this  is  Neuropteris  crenulata^  Brgt.,  easily  distinguished  by  its  elongated  nar- 
rower leaves,  with  orenulate  rather  than  toothed  borders,  and  the  thickness  of 
its  veinlets.  Our  fig.  5  represents  a  specimen  whose  upper  leaflets,  scarcely 
dentate,  have  the  surface  wrinkled  around,  and  marked  by  points  of  irregular 
size,  placed  without  order,  which  resemble  traces  of  fructification,  the  epider- 
mis appearing  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  by  glomerules  of  spores  placed  under 
it.  This  peculiar  appearance  may  result  from  the  process  of  maceration.  It 
is  too  obscurely  marked  to  merit  more  than  a  passing  mention. 


Neuboptebis  babinebyis,  Bunb. 

PI.  Till,  fig.  1  to  6. 

The  specimens  figured  1  to  4  on  this  plate,  from  the  concretions  of  Maion 
creek,  bear  round  leaflets,  apparently  attached  on  both  sides  of  a  secondary 
raehis,  as  are  generally  the  pinnules  of  a  Neuropteris.  According  to  this  ap- 
pearanee  we  should  have  not  only  to  consider  these  leaves  as  representing  a 
new  speSles,  but  also  to  accept  the  genus  Nephropteris  or  Cyclopterh  for  their 
classification.  But  I  think  that  the  parts  represented  in  fig.  1  and  2,  are  not 
fragments  of  a  secondary  pinna  with  alternate  pinnules  attached  to  it,  but  only 
parts  of  primary  pinnae  with  the  basilar  leaflets  of  the  secondary  pinnie  at- 
tached to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  such  leafiets  are  attached  along  the  rachb 
in  fig.  6,  which  represents  a  fragment  of  pinna  of  Neuropteris  rarinervts. 

This  remarkable  specimen  is  also  from  Mazon  creek.  As  is  easily  seen,  it 
shows  a  primary  raehis  with  the  base  of  its  diversions  marked  by  the  remuns 
of  the  secondary  branches  and  the  two  basilar  leaflets  on  each  side  of  them.  If 
this  branch  were  longer,  we  should  see  these  basilar  leaflets  more  and  more  en- 
larged, becoming  round  farther  down,  and  then  showing  the  same  forms  as  we 
see  on  fig.  1  and  2.  In  vol.  2,  p.  429,  in  a  foot-note  of  this  Beport,  mention 
is  made  of  a  specimen  from  Newport,  B.  I.,  which  bears  on  the  same  part  of  a 
frond  two  round  cydopteroidal  leaflets  attached  at  the  axil  of  secondary  pin- 
nie, while  the  same  pinnae  bear  true  neuropteroidal  oblong  pinnules,  with  a 
medial  nerve.  As  this  specimen  elucidates  the  position  of  the  two  kinds  of 
leaflets,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  found  as  yet  elucidating  this  peculiar  differ- 
ence, I  have  figured  it  fig.  5,  as  affording  the  most  conclusive  representation  of 
the  unity  of  both  the  genera  Neuropteris  and  Nephropteris.     This  figure,  I 
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tbink,  demODstraies  that  all  the  leaflets  represented  in  our  plate  viii,  fig.  1  to 
6,  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  cyclopteroidal  leaflets  of  this  species  vary 
in  sise  from  little  more  than  half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 


Nburoptbeis  inplata,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  Repi  of  111.,  yoI.  ii,  p.  43],  PL  xxxvii,  fig.  2. 

Though  a  few  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  found  in  the  concretions 
of  Mazon  creek  since  its  description  was  made,  these  specimens  do  not  indicate 
in  the  nature  and  characters  of  this  plant  anything  more  than  was  formerly 
known.  All  these  specimens  have  only  two  basilar  7  round  inflated  leaflets, 
of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  without  any  traces  of  lateral  branches.  One 
of  the  specimens  has  the  leaflet  of  one  side  lacerated,  or  cut  in  lanceolate  linear 
lacinise,  much  like  the  leaves  published  in  the  Geol.  Report  of  Penna.,  p.  856, 
PI.  V,  fig.  5,  as  Cifdopteris  Germariy  Gopp  ?  Aj9  the  specimen  which  I  con- 
sidered then  (1854,  Best.  Soc.  of  N.  H.)  as  referable  to  Goppert's  species,  is 
not  in  my  possession,  I  cannot,  by  comparison,  ascertain  if  it  is  or  is  not  iden- 
tical with  ours.  Moreover,  as  both  the  European  and  the  American  species 
are  founded  on  mere  fragments  of  specimens,  we  must  consider  the  species 
which  they  represent  as  still  uncertain  or  doubtful. 


Neubofteris  oorlagea,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  Yiii,  fig.  7  and  8. 

We  have  of  this  species  only  a  small  branch  in  a  concretion 
from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  part  of  a  secondary  pinna,  lanceolate 
in  outline,  bearing  nearly  opposite  oblong  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed  pinnules,  turned  upwards  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  ra- 
chis,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  terminal  leaflet, 
which  appears  proportionally  broad.  As  it  is  broken  from  the 
middle  upwards,  its  form  is  unknown.  The  texture  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  and  the  smooth  epidermis  is  inflated  along  the 
veins  and  veinlets  in  an  irregular  manner,  as  seen  in  fig.  8, 
enlarged. 

This  inflation  may  be  caused  by  groups  of  spores  or  elongated  sori,  placed 
along  the  veins  which  are  twice  forked,  and  along  their  divisions.    A  swelling 
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of  this  kind  on  the  veinleU  of  Neuropteru  eordaia^  Brgt.,  and  which  is  also 
often  remarked  on  specimens  of  our  N.  hirsula,  has  been  considered  by  Euro- 
pean authors  as  representing  organs  of  fructification.  As  the  form  and  thick- 
ness of  the  inflation  is  very  irregular,  it  may  be  caused  on  both  species  by  some 
casual  influence  in  the  process  of  mineralization.  The  basilar  leaflets  of  this 
species  show  a  tendency  to  be  divided  into  lobes  and  pinnules,  having  thus  the 
same  form  as  some  of  those  of  NeuropterU  Desorii,  Losqx.,  to  which  this  spe- 
cies is  related,  and  from  which  it  diffiars  only  by  the  thick  epidermis,  and  by 
the  more  distant  ramification  of  the  veinlets.  The  small  fragment  mentioned 
in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  430,  as  possibly  belonging  to  N.  Desorti,  Lesqz., 
is  referable  to  this  species. 


Genus  DICTYOPTERIS,  Gutbier. 

Aldr.  u  VersL,  p.  62. 

Frond  at  least  tripinnate,  pinnaB  linear-lanceolate^  bearing 
alternate  leaflets  much  variable  in  size,  ovate-oblong  obtuse 
squarely  cut  at  the  base,  with  equal  lobes  on  both  sides,  or 
with  the  lower  lobes  slightly  elongated.  Medial  nerve  none, 
or  merely  basilar ;  veinlets  anastomosing  from  the  base,  arched 
towards  the  borders,  but  irregularly  undulating  in  ascending, 
and  forming  by  their  contact  an  oval-polygonal  reticulation. 


DiCTTOPTERIS  RUBELLA,  Sp.  nOV. 

PI.  vii,  fig.  2  to  6. 

Frond  bi  or  tripinnate ;  pinniB  linear-lanceolate,  with  alter- 
nate oblong  or  oval-lanceolate  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis 
by  a  broad  pedicel.  The  inferior  basilar  lobes,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Neuropteris^  are  slightly 
longer  or  protracted  into  a  little  obtuse  auricle.  The  terminal 
leaflet,  somewhat  broader  and  longer,  is  oval  in  outline,  ob- 
tuse, and  cut  on  one  side  into  a  short  obtuse  lobe,  fig.  2.  The 
leaflets  of  the  large  inferior  pinnsB  are  more  distant,  larger, 
truncate  at  the  base,  slightly  scythe-shaped  outwards;   and 
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the  axillar  pinnules,  still  larger  and  cyclopteroidal  in  form,  are 
attached  around  the  stem  by  a  half  circular  notch,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  two  broad  auricles.  The  veins,  anastomosing  from 
the  base  without  medial  nerve  and  in  their  undulations  form- 
ing oval-polygonal  elongated  meshes,  curve  towards  the  bor- 
ders, where  the  last  divisions  end  in  arched  close  lines. 

Id  this  species,  found  in  soft  shales  at  Murphysborough,  the  epidermis  or 
substance  of  the  leaflets  has  become,  by  maceration,  separable  from  the  stone, 
and  is  easily  obtained  in  lamellsB.  Whole  pinnules  can  bo  got  in  that  way 
without  any  earthy  substance  adhering  to  them ;  and  in  that  semi-opaque  state 
their  texture  and  nervation  are  easily  studied  with  the  glass.  The  veins  pre- 
sent, under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  marked  in  fig.  2. 

When  the  2d  vol.  of  this  Report  was  publinhed.  no  species  of  this  genu^  had 
been  found  in  Illinois.  Now  this  new  one,  obtained  in  numerous  and  well 
preserved  specimens,  not  only  adds  a  beautiful  species  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  but  furnishes  us  new  evidence  on  some  questions  concerning  the  vege- 
tation of  plants  of  this  kind.  First,  our  specimens  prove,  beyond  doubt,  the 
close  relation  of  this  genus  with  the  former.  The  form  of  the  fronds,  of  the 
pinnaaB,  of  the  leaflets,  and  their  variety  in  size  and  shape,  are  exactly  alike  in 
both  genera.  Truly  but  for  its  nervation,  we  should  have  in  our  new  Dictyop- 
teris  a  Neuropteris  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Neuropterh  Loscliii,  or  Neu- 
ropteris  tenui folia.  But  further,  the  peculiar  nervation,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
reddish  color  of  the  plant  in  its  fossil  state,  permit  us  to  identify  the  large 
leaflets  of  the  species  of  this  genus  with  the  small  ones,  or  afi'ord  the  proof  that 
for  Dicfyopteris  as  for  Neuropteris,  the  large  round  cyclopteroidal  pinnules, 
always  found  isolated,  really  belong  to  species  represented  by  pinnsB  bearing 
small  leaflets  of  a  widely  different  form.  It  would  not  certainly  be  possible  to 
admit  specific  identity  between  the  leaves  represented,  pi.  vii,  fig.  2,  and  those 
of  fig.  5,  without  those  peculiarities  of  structure  remarked  in  both. 

The  species  of  Dictyopteris  are  rare  in  the  Coal  Moasures.  In  the  United 
States  none  had  as  yet  been  found  but  D.  ohUqua,  Bunb.,  whose  remains  are  very 
abundant  at  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  which  have  also  been 
found,  but  rarely,  in  Kentucky  and  Arkansas.  By  the  form  of  its  leaflets,  its 
ramification  f  c.  f,  this  last  species  is  related  to  Dicttfopteris  Brongnartl,  Gutb., 
the  only  species  of  this  genus  known  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe.  For 
D.  neuropteroides,  Gutb.,  described  from  a  few  small  leaflets,  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Ellinghausen,  a  true  Neuropteris,  and  Dktyopteris  cordata,  Roem.,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  of  the  author  himself,  is  a  variety  of  Neuropteris  cor- 
data  J  Brgt.,  as  his  D.  Hoffmanni  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  Z>.  Brongnarti,  Gutb. 
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Genus  ODONTOPTERIS,  Brgt 

111.  Geol.  Beport,  rol.  ii,  p.  482. 

Odontopteris  sitbcuneata,  Bunb. 

PI.  Tiii,  fig.  10  and  10b. 

From  the  Bpecimeo  figured  here  from  Mazon  oreek,  it  is  clear  that  the  ferD 
published  uuder  this  name  in  the  111.  Oeol.  Report,  vol.  ii,  p.  433,  pi.  xxxvi, 
fig.  3,  does  not  belong  to  this  species.  It  is  referable  to  Odontopteris  hetero- 
phi/Ua,  Lesqx.,  loc.  cet.,  p.  433,  pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  2  to  5.  The  pinnules  of  Odoti- 
topteris  subcuneata,  Bunb.,  arc  opposite,  proportionally  longer  and  narrower, 
slightly  narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  enlarged  to  the  very  obtuse  point.  The 
veins  are  closer  to  each  other ;  and  as  the  English  author  has  figured  them, 
they  curve  downward  before  coming  into  the  border  of  the  rachis,  and  descend 
in  fascicules  along  the  somewhat  decurrent  base  of  the  leafiets.  In  their  lower 
part  and  just  above  the  decurrent  border,  these  leaflets  are  all  strongly  bowed. 
The  terminal  pinnule  is  broken  above  the  middle  ;  it  is  proportionally  large, 
and  appears  to  be  oval-obtuse,  entire  or  without  any  lateral  lobe.  I  owe  this  spe- 
cimen, the  most  perfect  known  of  this  peculiar  species,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  111. 


Odontopteris  Bradleti,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  viii,  fig.  11. 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  species  but  the  leaflet,  which  has 
been  copied  in  our  figure.  It  is  lanceolate  pointed,  somewhat 
contracted  at  its  base  in  a  broad  pedicel.  The  veins  are 
closely  approached,  sharply  and  deeply  marked,  dichotomous 
in  ascending,  nearly  straight  from  the  base,  where  they  be- 
come parallel.  The  veins  and  veinlets  of  this  species  are  too 
close  to  each  other  and  too  numerous  to  admit  it  as  related  to 
0.  heterophyJla^  Lesq.,  which  has  its  leaflets  sometimes  pointed. 
It  may  be  compared  only  to  Odontoptetia  acuminata^  LI.  and 
Hutt,  of  the  Oolite. 

Id  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Odontopteris  Schlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  fo86.,  p.  266,  pi.  78,  fig.  5. 

Rarely  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  bat  abundant  in  the  roof 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris.  The  frond  of  this  fern  is  very  largo,  at  least  tri- 
pinnately  divided ;  the  alternate  secondary  pinnsB  linear  lanceolate,  two  inches 
long  or  more,  and  more  or  less  deeply  and  regularly  cut  in  alternate  round,  ob- 
long lobes,  or  in  oval-lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  pinnules,  varying  from  one- 
fourth  to  half  an  inch  long.  The  veins  and  veinlets,  with  the  disposition  and 
divisions  as  marked  in  Brongniart's  description,  are  thick,  parallel,  and  gener- 
ally forking  once.  In  the  large  leaflets  there  is  a  medial  depression  looking 
,  like  a  medial  nerve,  the  veins  generally  branching  from  a  medial  point. 
Though  somewhat  obscure,  the  specimens  or  this  species  at  Morris  are  easily 
identified  by  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  epidermis. 


Genus  ALETHOPTERIS,  Stemb. 

This  genus  is  admitted,  for  the  disposition  of  the  fronds  and  for  their  divi- 
sion, as  it  is  characterized  by  Goppert  in  his  Systema,  p.  175,  and  for  the 
position  and  the  form  of  the  fructifications,  as  modified  by  Geinitz.  in  his  Yer- 
stein,  p.  27.  It  therefore  contains  not  only  species  whose  fructifications  are 
marginal  and  continuous,  but  species  also  bearing  in  some  division  of  their 
veins,  or  between  them,  round  or  starlike  groups  of  sporanges  like  those  of  the 
genur  Asterocarptuty  Gopp.  As  the  fructification  of  some  of  our  species  is 
unknown,  or  is  not  clearly  seen  through  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  some  are 
admitted  into  this  genus  from  mere  analogy  in  the  divisions  and  in  the  form 
of  their  fronds,  and  in  their  nervation. 


Alethopteris  Mazoniana,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  ix,  fig.  1  to  8,  and  PL  xiii,  fig.  6  and  6,  fruiting. 

Frond  evidently  large,  many  times  pinnately?  divided,  dicho* 
tomous  at  the  end  of  the  divisions;  pinnae  long  linear,  taper- 
ing slightly  toward  the  points,  either  pinnately  or  bi-pinnately 
lobed ;  lobes  oblong  entire  obtuse,  joined  near  the  base  and  per- 
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dendicular  to  the  rachis,  or  longer  broader  linear  obtuse  regularly 
undulate,  lobed  on  the  borders,  and  more  or  less  distinct  and 
distant  to  the  base.  Medial  nerve  thin,  but  deeply  marked; 
veins  of  the  simple  pinnules  rather  curved  upwards,  forking 
once  only  at  the  middle ;  in  the  undulated  lobed  leaflets,  one 
of  the  veins  ascends  to  the  sinus,  and  is  twice  forked  upwards. 

The  divisions  of  the  frond  of  this  species  appear  to  have  been  opposite  to 
eaeh  other,  and  distant,  at  least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frond,  as  it  is  seen 
fig.  7,  representing  a  specimen  which  at  first  seems  to  belong  to  another  spe- 
oies.  As  the  nervation,  the  broad  deeply  grooved  rachis,  and  the  form  of  the 
pinnules  are  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  it  merely  represents  the  upper  part  of  a 
frond  or  of  a  pinna,  whose  ramification  is  either  in  the  whole,  as  in  the  Glci' 
chenia  of  our  time,  truly  dichotomous,  or  pinnate  Jind  dichotomous,  as  in  some 
of  our  species  of  Pteris,  The  fructifications  of  thb  species  as  represented  pi. 
xiii,  fig.  5  and  6,  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  genus  Gleichenia  or  even  Poly- 
podium,  than  to  Pleris,  They  appear  like  round,  oval,  enlarged  sori,  placed 
along  the  borders  on  both  sides  of  the  leaflets,  between  the  branches  of  the 
veins,  as  seen  fig.  6  enlarged.  The  outline  only  of  the  fructifications  is  ob- 
servable through  the  substance  of  the  ^aflets  in  the  form  of  an  oval  ring,  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  indicating  perils  the  point  of  attachment  of  an  indu- 
sium. 

This  fine  species  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  where  it  is  tolerably  abundant. 


Alethopteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

(Fruiting)  PI.  xiii,  fig.  14  and  16. 

Though  the  nervation  of  this  fragment  is  scarcely  well  enough  preserved  to 
permit  the  ascertaining  of  its  disposition,  it  is  evident,  'from  the  form  of 
the  pinna  and  of  the  leaflets,  that  it  represents  a  fruiting  branch  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  leaflets  united  at  the  base,  regularly  crenulate  around,  with  the  bor- 
ders apparently  reflezed,  are  marked  near  the  margin  by  two  rows  of  soars  of 
round  sori,  each  placed  in  a  curve  of  the  crenulation,  as  seen  fig.  15  enlarged. 
The  medial  nerve,  like  the  veins,  are  obsolete,  and  the  details  of  the  nervation 
could  be  somewhat  distinctly  observed  only  on  one  of  the  leaflets.  In  com- 
paring our  figures  with  that  of  the  sterile  parts,  publi:^hed  vol.  ii  of  this  Re- 
port, pi.  39,  fig.  3,  the  essential  characters  are  seen  to  bo  the  same.     This  spe- 
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cieB  18  generally  rare,  and  its  mode  of  fructificatioD  has  not  been  obseryed  be* 
fore. 
It  oceurB  in  the  concretionB  of  Maion  creek. 


Alethopteris  htmenophylloides,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  X,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Frond  large,  tripinnately  divided,  with  primary  and  second- 
ary pinnss  alternate,  turned  upwards,  ovate-lanceolate  in  out- 
line,  decurrent  in  a  narrow-winged  rachis ;  secondary  pinnaB 
or  pinnules  either  entire,  short  oblong,  obtusely  pointed,  joined 
at  the  middle  in  acute  sinuses;  or  longer,  divided  nearly  to 
the  base,  ovate-lanceolate  and  pinnately  cut  into  regular  ob- 
tuse lobes  with  obtuse  sinuses.  In  the  short  divisions,  the 
medial  nerve  only  is  distinguishable;  in  the  larger  ones,  the 
veins,  though  obscure,  appear  pinnately  branching  from  the 
medial  nerve  in  an  acute  angle  and  forking  at  the  middle.  But 
for  this  kind  of  nervation,  this  species  should  be  considered  a^ 
a  HymenophylUtea. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  of  clay  iroq  ore. 


Alethopteris  inplata,  Sp,  nov. 

PL  X,  fig.  6  and  ft. 

Nothing  has  been  found  of  this  species  but  the  fragment 
figured  here.  It  shows  part  of  a  linear  pinna,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  the  point,  divided  into  broadly  ovate,  or  ovate  obtusely 
pointed  lobes,  enlarged  and  united  near  the  base,  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  short  thick  nerve  pinnately  divided  by  five  or 
six  pairs  of  arched  veins  forking  once.  The  fructifications  are 
marked  by  oval  inflated  large  fruit-dots,  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  leaflets,  one  only  on  each  side  of  the  enlarged  medial' 
nerve.       The    surface  covering  these   inflated  fruit<lots  is 

wrinkled  above,  and  around  them,  as  seen  in  fig.  6  enlarged. 
—50 
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In  considering  the  form  of  its  fructifications,  this  species  should 
be  separated  as  the  type  of  a  peculiar  genus. 

Mazon  creek  ;  in  conoretions  of  clay  iron  ore* 


Alethopteris  Hallii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  X,  fig.  *J  and  8. 

Frond  bi-pinnate ;  pinnas  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
round  main  rachis^  linear,  alternate^  narrow,  close  to  each  other^ 
apparently  short,  merely  cut  on  the  borders  by  obtuse  narrow 
lobes,  either  emarginate  or  square  at  the  top,  separated  by 
short  obtuse  sinuses.  Veins  and  veinlets  deep  and  narrow,  the 
primary  ones  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses  and  fork- 
ing twice  upwards  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged. 

This  species  is  elosely  related  to  Alethopteria  sermlaj  Lesqx.,  Penna.  Geo). 
Beport,  p.  865,  pi.  zii,  fig.  I,  differing  from  it  by  its  shorter,  broader  pinnsB, 
placed  close  to  each  other ;  by  its  more  obtuse  lobes,  and  by  the  primary  divi- 
sioDS  of  the  veins,  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  sinuses,  and  not  to  the  point 
of  the  lobes.  Though  in  both  species  the  borders  of  the  pinnules  are  appar- 
ently reflexed,  these  differences  are 'too  marked  to  be  considered  mere  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  specimens  from 
Illinois  represent  a  sterile  frond,  and  those  of  Pennsylvaoia  fruiting  branehea 
of  the  same  species. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  fousd  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 


Alethopteris  erosa,  Gein. 

Verst.,  p.  29,  PI.  82,  fig.  7-9, 

Pbcopteris  erosa,  Gtttb.  (1843.) 

Numerous  and  large  specimens  referable  to  this  species  have  been  found  by 
Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

The  American  plant  merely  differs  from  that  of  Europe  by  the  longer  divi- 
sions of  the  three-pointed  lobes,  and  by  the  much  longer  pinnsB.  The  same 
fronds,  or  parts  of  fronds,  bear  sterile  and  fruiting  pinnae ;  those  especially  in 
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the  upper  part.  They  are  scarcely  lobed,  and  covered  by  groups  of  sporanges, 
apparently  confluent,  and  of  undeterminable  form.  Prof.  Geinits  figures  and 
describes  them  as  star-like. 


Alethopteris  ghistata,  Gein. 

Vent.,  p.  29,  PI.  82,  fig.  6. 

JRsoopteris  (Diplagites)  criatatas,  Gutb. 

We  have  only  small  fragments,  which,  by  the  size  of  the  pinnsB  and  by  their 
divisions,  are  referable  to  this  species.  As  the  nervation  is  obscure,  it  can- 
not be  positively  seen  whether  they  do  not  perhaps  represent  different  parts  of 
a  frond  of  the  former  species.  The  European  specimens,  at  least  so  far  as  they 
are  figured,  leave  us  in  the  same  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  species. 

From  the  shales  of  the  Morris  coal. 


Alethopteris  muricata,  Gopp.,  Syst. 
Pscopteria  muricata^  Brgt. 

HisL  veget  foss.,  p.  8S2,  PL  97. 

Good  but  small  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  in  the  concre- 
tion of  Mazon  creek.     It  appears  to  be  rare  in  the  western  coal  fields. 


Alethopteris  Pluckneti,  Gein. 

Verst,  p.  80,  PI.  xxxiii,  fig.  426. 

Nothing  proves  better  than  this  species  the  insufficiency  of  our  classification 
of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures.  First,  a  Fdicites  for  Schlotheim, 
it  has  been  a  Pecopteris  for  Brongniart,  an  Aspidites  for  Goppert,  and  now  an 
Alethopteris  for  Geinitz.  The  form  of  its  pinnules,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
pinnsB,  seems  to  force  its  admission  into  this  genus.  Some  good  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  shale  of  Morris,  especially  part  of  a  tertiary  pin- 
nsdf  bearing  large  leaflets  with  a  broad  base,  lanceolate  pointed,  soythe-shaped 
in  form,  with  th^  borders  divided  by  alternate  obtuse  lobes,  whose  surface  is 
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generally  convex  and  polished.  This  form  is  the  same  as  that  published  by 
Geinitz,  being  in  all  its  parts  larger  than  the  common  one  generally  found  in 
the  eastern  Coal  Measures. 


Alethopteris  spinulosa,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Frond  broad,  bi-pinnate ;  primary  pinnaB  apparently  loiig 
linear  slightly  topering  toward  the  point,  divided  into  alter- 
nate broad,  half  an  inch  long,  oval  leaflets,  joined  above  the 
base,  cut  at  the  obtuse  top  in  sharp  spiniform  short  teeth, 
separated  by  obtuse  sinuses ;  main  stem  round,  regularly  and 
narrowly  striate ;  secondary  rachis  straight  and  flat ;  medial 
nerve  thick  and  enlarging  toward  its  slightly  decurrent  base, 
with  five  pairs  of  alternate  veins  slightly  curved  upwards  and 
forking  at  the  middle. 

This  fine  species  has  no  relation,  even  distant,  ^ith  any  other  published  as 
yet  from  the  Coal  Measures.  The  veins  and  veinlets  are  not  deep,  but  very 
distinct  by  their  black  color,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  enlarged. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal  at  St.  John's,  Perry  Co. 


Alethopteris  falcata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xi,  fig.  8  and  4. 

The  specimen  figured  represents  a  part  of  a  simply  pinnate 
frond,  or  of  a  pinna  with  simple  leaflets  attached  to  a  main 
broad  smooth  rachis,  by  their  whole  unconnected  base.  These 
pinnules,  about  two  inches  long,  are  linear-lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  scythe-shaped  and  entire.  The  veinlets  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  half  round  medial  nerve,  are  very  close  to  each 
other,  very  thin,  either  simple  or  forked  from  the  base. 

On  aocount  of  its  broad  curved  rachis,  of  its  long  nearly  linear  leaflets  at* 
tached  to  it  by  their  whole  base,  especially  of  its  obsolete  narration,  the  vein- 
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lets  being  scarcely  perceivable  to  the  naked  eye,  this  species  rather  resembles 
a  Cyoas  than  a  fern.  With  a  strong  glass,  the  veinlets  are  seen  as  marked  on 
fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  these  indicate  the  true  relation  of  the  plant. 

The  specimen  may  represent  a  part  of  a  frond  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
its  leaves,  ^hich  appear  as  being  pressed  upon  each  other  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  rachis,  and  at  the  same  time,  still  half  uncinnate.  It  may  also  be  the  re- 
presentative of  a  species  in  its  full  development.  Some  Lomarise  of  our  time 
resemble  it,  by  the  nervation  and  the  form  of  the  leaflets.  It  has  no  relation 
with  species  known  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 


Alethopteris  solida,  Sp,  nov. 

Pf.  xi,  fig.  6-7. 

This  species  is,  like  the  former,  known  only  by  a  frag- 
ment of  a  frond  or  of  a  pinna.  It  is  pinnately  divided  into 
narrow  leaflets,  attached  to  a  proportionally  very  broad  flat 
rachis,  by  the  enlarged  base  of  a  thick  medial  nerve.  These 
pinnules,  a  little  longer  than  one  inch,  perpendicular  to  the 
main  rachis  or  slightly  turned  upwards,  are  linear  obtusely 
pointed,  disconnected  at  the  enlarged  rounded  base,  and  en- 
tire. They  bear  along  the  borders,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  round  groups  of  sporanges,  apparently  divided 
star-like  into  five  round  dots,  as  marked  in  fig.  7. 

By  the  position  of  its  son  and  of  its  leaves,  our  species  is  a  Pbli/'podium,  It 
resembles  by  these  characters  the  species  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  under 
the  name  of  PKUhopteris  polj/podioides,  Yeg.  foss.,  p.  372,  pi.  83,  fig.  1,  and  if 
the  nervation  should  prove  to  be  the  same,  the  American  species  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  the  broad  rachis,  the  enlarged  base  of  the  medial  nerve, 
and  the  separation  of  the  leaflets.  No  trace  of  secondary  veins  or  veinlets  ig 
observable  on  the  specimen,  which  is  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  Our 
species  is  also  related  to  Polypodites  elegans  and  Polypodites  Lindleyi  of  G  op- 
pert. 
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Alethopteris  Lanceolata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  specimens  represent  two  parts  of  simple  pinnse  or  of 
fronds,  with  alternate  linear  lanceolate  obtusely  pointed  leaf- 
lets, oblique  on  the  rachis,  or  slightly  scythe-shaped,  narrowed 
at  the  base  to  half  their  width,  and  rounded  to  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rachis ;  entire  on  the  borders  and  smooth 
on  the  surface.  Main  or  medial  nerve  half  round,  moderately 
thick ;  secondary  veins  attached  to  it  in  a  very  acute  angle, 
alternately  branching  from  the  base  in  veinlets  curved  in- 
wardly, as  marked  fig.  2,  the  upper  ones  ascending  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  leaflets,  the  lower  ones  becoming  coufluent  in  as- 
cending. 

Of  the  two  specimeDS  which  have  heen  seen  of  this  species,  and  which  are 
figured  here,  that  of  fig.  1  seems  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  frond,  while 
the  other,  fig.  3,  looks  like  the  terminal  part  of  a  pinna,  and  therefore  the  spe- 
cies is  apparently  hi  or  tripinnate.  The  nervation  resembles  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing species,  bat  the  veins  and  their  divisions  are  more  oblique,  more  slen- 
der and  of  a  more  delicate  texture. 

Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions. 


Alethopteris  emarginata,  Gopp. 

SyRL  foBS.,  p.  274,  PL  xyi,  fig.  1  and  2. 
PL  xiii,  fig.  4. 

We  have  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek  many  separate  leaflets  of  the 
same  form  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  figured.  The  borders  of  these  linear 
obtuse  leaflets  are  slightly  and  equally  undulate-lobed,  as  formed  of  pinnules 
connate  to  the  top ;  the  nervation  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  former  spe- 
cies, the  secondary  veins  being  only  more  open  to  the  medial  nerve,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  to  it,  while  their  branches,  generally  more  marked  and  thicker. 
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ascend  to  the  border  of  the  leaflets.  This  kind  of  nervation  is  that  of  Goppert's 
species.  But  in  our  American  specimens,  the  leaflets  are  broader,  shorter,  and 
by  the  increasing  depth  of  the  diyisions  of  the  borders,  they  become  by  degrees 
cut  into  lobes  nearly  to  the  base,  and  then  are  undistinguishable  from  Pecop- 
teris  unita,  Brgt.,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  medial  nerve  or  secondary  rachis, 
half  round  and  not  quite  as  thick,  and  by  a  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  is  marginal,  in  round  distinct  sori  which  sometimes  become  irre- 
gularly scattered  by  compression. 


Genus  PECOPTERIS,  Brgt. 
Pecopteris  Strongii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiii,  fig.  7-9. 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  poly-pinnate,  pinnae  linear  taper- 
ing above  to  a  point,  slightly  narrowing  toward  the  base. 
Pinnules  alternate,  perpendicular  to  the  striated  narrow  ra- 
chis,  nearly  one  inch  long  and  proportionately  narrow,  linear 
obtuse,  often  slightly  enlarged  at  the  obtuse  point,  attached  to 
the  rachis  by  their  whole,  sometimes  enlarged  base,  discon- 
nected and  often  distant,  the  distance  between  them  being 
sometimes  as  wide  as  the  breadth  of  the  leaflets,  becoming 
closer  to  each  other  towards  the  point  of  the  pinme,  where 
they  are  shorter  and  connate  at  base.  Fructification,  marked 
by  scars  of  broad  round  sort,  with  a  concave  point  in  the  cen- 
tre, placed  near  the  borders  of  the  leaflets,  close  to  each  other, 
ten  to  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  pinnules.  Their  place  in  re- 
lation to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown,  the  substance  of 
the  leaflets  being  thick,  coreaceous,  and  the  nervation  obsolete. 

As  it  is  seen  in  ^g.  7  and  8,  enlarged,  the  borders  of  tbe  leaflets  are  slightly 
undulate,  an  irregularity  apparently  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  sort  ex- 
panding the  margin,  or  passing  out  of  it,  for  in  fig.  9  all  the  pinnules  arc  en- 
tire on  the  borders.  This  last  specimen  seems  to  represent  a  small  frond  ra- 
ther than  a  pinna,  for  the  leaflets  turn  downwards  towards  its  base,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  simple  fronds  of  species  of  Poly  podium  of  our  time.     By  its  form 
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and  the  position  of  the  son*,  our  species  could  also  be  compared  to  Aspuiium 
Wrightiiy  Mitt,  of  Cuba.  Its  place  is,  therefore  with  the  Pofypodites  or  Ai^n* 
dites  of  Groppert. 

The  specimen  fig.  7,  is  in  a  concretion  form  Mazon  creek ;  the  others  on  shale 
from  Morris. 

Found  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Pecopteris  sqamosa,  Sp.  noy. 

PL  xii,  fig.  1  to  4;  PI.  xiii,  fig.  10  and  11,  fructif. 

Frond  evidently  bi  or  tiipinnately  divided,  triangular  or 
lanceolate  in  outline,  with  a  thick  rachis,  half  an  inch  or  more 
at  its  base,  covered  to  the  top  of  its  last  divisions  with  long, 
linear  lanceolate  pointed  scales,  either  straight  and  appressed 
to  the  stem,  or  open  and  diverging  all  around,  even  sometimes 
appearing  as  dried  up  and  crumpled  as  in  fig.  2.  The  rachis 
of  the  last  divisions  is  proportionally  broad  as  seen  in  fig.  1 
and  fig.  4,  enlarged,  and  is  also  either  scaly  or  marked  with 
crowded  points  indicating  the  base  of  the  scales.  Secondary 
pinnaa  long,  linear,  slightly  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  flex- 
uous  or  curved  upwards,  bearing  alternate,  unequal,  narrow 
linear,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ra- 
chis, reflexed  on  the  borders,  very  close  to  each  other,  or  often 
contiguous  for  their  whole  length,  marked  with  a  deep  medial 
nerve,  but  no  trace  of  veins.  These  leaflets,  generally  more 
or  less  irregular  in  their  length,  have  their  fructification  indi- 
cated by  small  round  dots,  placed  in  two  rows,  close  to  the 
borders ;  the  dots  are  numerous  and  distinct ;  their  relation 
to  the  veins  and  veinlets  is  unknown. 

The  species  is  quite  distinct  and  only  distantly  related  to  Pecopteris  plcUy* 
rachis  Brgt.  The  specimen  represented,  pi.  xii,  fig.  4,  shows  a  part  of  a  frond 
of  this  species^  in  its  process  of  development.  The  divisions  appear  still  un- 
opened and  the  outline  only  of  the  secondary  pinno)  with  mere  traits  of  medial 
nerves,  are  indicated  by  flakes  of  scaly  matter. 

This  specimen  is  upon  shale  from  the  roof  of  the  coal  at  Colchester ;  the 
other  specimens  figured  are  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Pecopteris  Sillimani,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  353. 

PI.  96,  fig.  5 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  speeies  of  our  Coal  Measures.  The  few  speoimens 
which  I  consider  referable  to  it,  are  small  and  incomplete ;  one  of  them  is  from 
Mason  creek,  in  concretions  of  clay  iron  ore. 

Pecopteris  Bucklandi,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  319. 

PI.  99,  fig.  2. 

The  speoimen  representing  this  species,  distinctly  shows  the  character  indi- 
cated by  the  author.  The  pinnsB  are  straight,  nearly  horisontal  (four  inches 
long  with  the  end  broken  off),  the  leaflets  oblong,  somewhat  lanceolate  obtuse, 
bat  not  quite  as  obtuse  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  slightly  scythe-shaped  out- 
wards, etc.  The  pinnules  are  of  a  thick  coriaceous  substance,  concave,  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  stone. 

Found  in  a  concretion  on  Little  Vermilion  river,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Winslow. 


Pecopteris  Candoluana,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  305. 

PI.  100,  fig.  1. 

One  good  distinct  specimen,  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek,  while  nume 
reus  specimens  from  the  same  locality  have  branches,  with  characters  interme- 
diate between  this  species  and  Pecopteris  cyathea  of  the  same  author. 


Pecopteris  hemiteloides,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  314. 

PI.  108,  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  from  Mazon  creek,  is  half  a  concretion,  representinsr  part  of  a 
pinna,  bearing  oblong,  slightly  pointed  leaflets,  disdonnected  at  the  base,  with 
borders  inflated,  and  a  double  row  of  large  sort,  unlike  any  other  hitherto  seen 
of  this  genus.  These  son  open  by  a  transverse  split,  agreeing  with  Brongniart's 
flg.  2  A  in  every  peculiarity  of  form.  Our  specimen  does  not  show  any  trace 
of  nervation. 

—51 
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Pecopteris  villosa,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  316, 

PI.  104,  fig.  8. 

This  speoies  is  tbo  most  abundant  of  all  in  the  concretions  of  Mason  oreek, 
which  show  it  in  its  multifarious  forms.  The  nervation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen  by  European  palaeontologists.  Brongniart  does  not  give  any 
details  of  it,  and  Geinitz  indicates  it  as  simple,  or  with  yeinlets  forking  once 
only,  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  its  true  nature.  The  concretions  con- 
tain numerous  parts  of  the  plant  preserved  in  a  state  of  partial  maceration, 
either  with  pinncc  whose  substance  is  destroyed,  and  which  have  nothing  left 
but  the  outlines  of  their  leaflets,  and  the  entirely  free  veins  and  veinlets  ;  or 
pinnsB  half  preserved,  one  part  of  which  bears  leaflets  with  the  villous  epider- 
mis, while  the  other  part  has  the  veins  and  veinlets  free  of  epidermis,  and 
quite  distinct.  From  the  form  of  its  pinnule,  the  multiple  divisions  of  its 
pinnae,  and  of  its  veins,  this  Fecopteru  is  exactly  similar  to  P,  pofymorpha^ 
Brgt.,  the  veinlets  dividing  once  or  twice  or  more,  according  to  the  place  and 
size  of  the  pinnules. 

Pecopteris  arguta,  Brgt.  (fruiting.) 

PI.  xiii,fig.  12  and  18. 

The  part  of  a  pinna,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  bears  leaflets,  connate  at 
the  base,  oblong,  lanceolate  obtuse,  somewhat  shorter,  more  pointed,  and  more 
distinct  than  is  generally  the  case  in  sterile  pinnad  of  this  species.  But  as  the 
nervation,  as  well  as  the  crenulate-toothed  borders  of  the  leaflets,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Pecopteris  arguta^  and  as  these  peculiar  characters  are  not  known  in 
any  other  species  of  the  coal, I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  its  fruit- 
ing part,  which  was  before  unknown.  The  sori  appear  like  inflated  dots  placed 
just  at  the  point  of  the  simple  veins  or  rather  like  conical  sori^  with  the  point 
to  the  inside  of  the  leaflets  and  the  enlarged  opening  outside  at  the  point  of 
the  teeth,  as  marked,  fig.  13,  enlarged.  Their  form  is  distinct  j  with  a  strong 
glass  they  even  appear  filled  with  a  pulverulent  matter.  According  to  the  form 
and  the  position  of  these  fruit-dots,  the  species  resembles  an  Aspidtunij  and 
should  be  placed  in  the  genus  Aspidites,  Gopp.  Sterile  pinnaa  of  this  species 
are  not  rare  in  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Pecopteris  elegans,  Germ. 
Ihlypoditea  elegans^  Gopp.,  Syst.,  p.  344. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  10. 

We  liave  in  abundance,  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  specimens  which 
agree  in  every  point  with  the  figures  and  description  of  this  species.  Pin- 
nae, bearing  linear  leaflets,  entire  on  the  borders,  round  at  the  top,  marked 
bj  medial  nerves  from  which  branch  in  an  acute  angle  simple  veins,  ascending 
straight  to  the  borders,  or  sometimes  slightly  curving  upwards.  But  the 
characters  here  indicated  are  so  variable  and  passing  by  such  inappreciable 
transitions  to  those  of  the  true  Fecopteris  unita,  Brgt.,  that  after  the  examina- 
tion of  many  hundred  specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  trait 
which  could  be  described  as  distinctive  of  one  of  these  species.  I  therefore 
consider  this  Pecopteris  eleganSf  G-erm.,  as  a  variety  of  Pecopteris  vnita^  Brgt. 


Pecopteris  aspidioides,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  311. 

PI.  112,  fig  2. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek ;  rare ;  seen  only  in  two  specimens. 


Pecopteris  abbreviata,  Brgt.,  Veg.  foss.,  p.  337. 

PI.  115,  fig.  1  to  4. 

Numerous  and  very  fine  specimens  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek  are 
referable  to  this  species,  rather  by  the  figures  given  of  it  by  Geinitz  in  his 
Yersteinerimgen,  than  to  those  of  Brongniart.  The  secondary  pinnse  are  short, 
all  equal,  the  veins  and  veinlets  much  inflated,  the  pinnules  more  generally 
disconnected  f.  c.  f.  It  is  altogether  a  different  species  from  Pecopteris  MiUoni 
Brgt.,  to  which  the  German  author  unites  it  sb  a  variety,  at  least,  if  we  con- 
sider our  American  specimens  identical,  which,  however,  may  represent  a  new 
species. 
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Peoopteris  dentata,  Brgt, 

Teg.  foiSb,  jK  S36y  pi.  124. 

A  fine  species  fonnd  in  large  specimens  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris, 
and  also  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek. 


Pecopteris  playicans?  Presl. 
Sphenopteris  flofevcanB  ?  Presl. 

Sternb.,  Ten.,  toI.  li,  p.  127.    PI.  xxxviii,  fig.  1,  a,  6,  c. 

From  Mazon  ereek  also,  and  in  eoncretionSy  we  hare  obtained  a  nnmbcr  of 
specimens  of  a  species  which  appears  close!  j  related  to  this  species,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with  it.  They  represent  parts  of  fronds  or  pinnKf,  bipinnatelj  divi- 
ded )  primary  divisions  alternate,  open,  straight  or  slightly  flezuous,  linear, 
bearing  alternate,  oblong,  short,  obtuse  pinnules,  connate  at  their  base,  slightly 
decurrent,  with  a  decurrent  medial  nerve ;  alternately  branching  in  simple 
veins,  two  or  three  on  each  side,  turning  inwards  in  ascending  or  straight  to 
^  the  border.  The  fruit  dots  are  marked  in  a  double  row  near  the  borders  of 
the  leaflets,  apparently  placed  upon  the  veins.  The  main  raebis  and  its  divi- 
sions are  deep  and  grooved.  But  for  the  position  of  the  9ori  and  of  the  thick 
epidermis  of  its  leaflets,  this  species  could  be  referred  to  Oligocarpia  Guibierij 
Gopp.,  the  disposition  of  the  deeply  marked  veins  and  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
being  alike.  As  this  Pecopteris  Jhvicans  is  not  mentioned  by  any  recent  au- 
thor, not  even  by  UDger,  and  as  it  is  known  only  by  the  short  description  and 
the  incomplete  figures  given  of  it  by  Sternberg,  our  species  is  referred  to  it 
with  dottbk 


Peoopteris  chcerophtlloihes,  Brgt. 

It  is  remarked,  vol.  2,  p.  443  of  ^is  Report,  that  this  species  was  still  un- 
certain, having  been  found  only  in  incomplete  specimens.  It  has  been  ob- 
tained since  from  the  roof  shales  at  Colchester  in  large  and  good  specimens. 
Except  Pecopteris  CiBtii,  Brgt.,  P.  velutina,  Lesqx.,  P,  Newberryi,  Lesqx.,  all 
the  species  of  Pecopteris  enumerated  in  the  2d  vol.,  have  been  since  found  in 
Illinois. 
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Genus  STAPHYLOPTERIS. 

Presl.  in  Sternb.  Veri.,  ii,  p.  174. 

Count  Sternberg,  in  his  Versuch,  loo.  cit.,  defines  ihis  genus  merely  as:  tn- 
florescence  or  fructified  panicles  of  ferns^  analogous  to  those  of  Botrt/chium  or 
Aneirnia, 

The  onlj  species  described  bj  the  author  as  the  type  of  his  genus  :  Staphy- 
lopteris  polyhoirya^  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  represents  a  small  group  of 
round  sporanges.  In  our  American  species  here  described,  these  sori  have 
various  forms.  But  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under  the  same  generic 
name,  till  their  relation  to  sterile  fronds,  or  their  true  generic  affinity  can  be 
ascertained.  To  this  genus,  therefore,  I  refer  all  agglomerations  of  sporanges 
of  various  forms,  either  borne  upon  separate  plants,  or  upon  separate  segments 
of  a  plant,  like  those  of  our  species  of  Botrychium^  without  visible  remains  of 
leaves,  or  whose  connection  to  frond-bearing  leaves  can  not  be  traced,  and  is 
unknown. 

No  species  referable  to  this  genus  has  been  found  as  yet  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata  of  Europe,  a  fact  which  led  Palaeontologists  to  suppose  that  ferns  bear- 
ing fruits  in  separate  panicles  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  that  formation. 
From  our  Coal  Measures,  we  have  previously  obtained  only ' Staphyhpteris  steU 
lata,  Lesqx.,  Arks.  Oeol.  Kept.,  vol.  ii,  p.  309,  pi.  2,  fig.  2  and  3,  from  the 
Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Arkansas.  The  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
following  species  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
coal. 

Staphylopteris  Wortheni,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xir,  %  1  and  2. 

Frond  bi-pinnate,  ovate  lanceolate  in  outline  ;  pinnae  linear, 
gradually  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  short,  one  inch  long 
near  the  base  of  the  frond,  scarcely  half  an  inch  near  the  top 
perpendicular  to  the  main  rachis;  pinnules  alternate  triangu- 
lar, formed  of  an  agglomeration  of  three  or  five  aori  apparently 
attached  to  a  main  pedicel,  but  without  trace  of  leaves.  The 
main  rachis  of  this  fruiting  segment  of  a  fern  is  proportionally 
thick,  three  lines  at  its  base,  finely  irregularly  striate,  the 
branches    or  pinnae   appearing  attached  rather  upon  it  or 
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around  it  than  along  its  borders;  the  rachis  of  the  branches 
is  also  thick,  smooth,  and  on  both  sides  of  it  are  attached  the 
groups  of  8ori^  three  to  five  in  number,  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
position,  with  a  thick  short  pedicel  in  the  middle.  The  «on, 
when  unopened,  are  round,  marked  on  the  flattened  surface  by 
four  or  five  lines  diverging  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. Fig.  2a.  When  opened  the  sporanges  appear  placed 
like  the  rays  of  a  star  around  a  central  point.  These  spo- 
ranges, oval,  elongated  or  gradually  enlarged  outwards  from 
the  narrow  point  of  attaichment,  deeply  concave,  finely  striate 
within,  are  all  turned  to  the  same  side,  viz :  the  point  down- 
wards and  the  branches  tending  obliquely  upwards ;  in  that 
way  the  upper  sori  of  the  pinnaB  have  the  point  towards  the 
rachis,  while  in  the  lower  ones  it  is  turned  from  it :  see  fig.  2, 
enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  26,  enlarged  four  times.  The  spo- 
ranges are  deeply  marked  or  excavated  in  the  stone,  which  is 
still  more  deeply  penetrated  by  the  point,  and  this  point  appears, 
as  said  above,  to  have  been  attached  to  a  common  pedicel  by 
filaments  now  destroyed. 

Found  in  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek;  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Staphylopteris  asteroides,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiT»  fig.  6  to  10. 

Frond  tripinnate,  with  straight  alternate  branches;  primary 
pinnse  lanceolate  pointed  or  tapering  to  a  point  from  an  en- 
larged base;  secondary  divisions  alternate  linear,  merely  formed 
of  narrow,  filiform,  obliquely  straight  branches  or  common 
pedicels,  bearing  groups  of  sporanges  pinnately  attached  to 
them  in  pairs  and  opposite;  sori  round  at  first  and  before 
maturity,  opening  at  maturity  in  five  lanceolate-pointed  lacin- 
iae  around  a  central  round  point,  and  forming  a  star  (fig.  7  and 
7  h  enlarged) . 

This  fruiting  species  is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  former.     Groups  of 
9ori  resembling  round  dots,  fig.  8,  are  seen  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  but  on 
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the  reverse.  They  apparently  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  seem  to  have 
been  detached  before  maturity  from  their  pedicels,  whose  remains  are  still 
marked  by  dark  lines,  fig.  8,  fig.  9,  enlarged  twice,  and  fig.  10,  enlarged  about 
ten  times.  In  this  last  figure  dark  but  absolute  lines  are  seen,  apparently  show- 
ing the  suture  of  walls.  In  the  pinnately  divided  part  of  the  frond,  fig.  6,  ah 
the  sort  are  opened,  and  their  envelope  is  still  attached  to  short  pedicels,  appa- 
rently placed  opposite  to  each  other.  The  details  of  the  form  of  the  sporanges 
are  easily  recognised,  but  those  of  their  ramifications,  or  the  point  and  mode  of 
attachment  of  the  sort  are  rendered  indistinct  by  the  superposition  of  the  groups 
of  sporanges.  The  specimen  is  on  shale  from  Morris,  and  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Staphylopteris  sagittatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xiv,  fig.  8  to  5. 

This  species  has  a  bi-pinnate  frond,  as  seen  on  a  specimen 
from  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  too  large  to  be  figured. 
The  divisions  are  alternate ;  the  thick  secondary  rachis  is  de- 
current  on  the  main  stem,  which  is  also  broad  and  smooth. 
The  double  celled  sporanges  are  linear,  attached  by  their  backs, 
and  pressed  against  each  other  in  horizontal  rows.  The  en- 
larged pedicel  of  the  sporange  cells  is,  before  maturity,  appa- 
rently at  least,  folded  in  the  middle,  and  both  rows  of  spo- 
ranges are  joined  together  by  their  back,  forming  in  that  state 
slightly  scythe-shaped*  cylinders,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  attached 
to  the  pedicel  by  a  dorsal  membrane,  and  marked  all  around 
by  the  ring-like  outlines  of  sporanges  (fig.  3a).  More  gener- 
ally the  sporange-cells  are  open  side  by  side  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  support,  and  the  sporanges  appear  then  in  two  convex 
rows,  fig.  4  and  5.  In  some  specimens  on  concretions  from 
Mazon  creek,  where  small  branches  of  this  remarkable  species 
are  finely  preserved,  the  aori  or  sporange  bearing  cells  are  deep- 
ly immersed  in  the  stone,  generally  leaving  around  them  an 
empty  space,  as  «een  in  fig,  ^h  and  3c ;  they  are  thus  isolated 
and  their  form  is  easily  ascertained.  No  traces  of  leaflets 
have  been  seen  in  connection  with  this  species,  which  has  as 
yet  been  obtained  only  from  Morris  and  from  Mazon  creek. 
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Genus  SPHENOPTERIS,  Brgt.,  111.  GeoL  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  435. 

Spiienopteris  scaberrima,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XT,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Frond  tripinnate,  primary  pinnaB  lanceolate,  curved  down- 
wards, flexuous;  secondary  divisions  perpendicular  to  the  verru- 
cose,  broad,  round  rachis,  linear  lanceolate  pointed,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  distinct  and  somewhat  distant  alternate;  pinnules 
lanceolate  acute,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  point,  distinct 
to  the  base,  horizontal,  irregularly  cut  on  the  borders  or  entire 
with  borders  irregularly  expanding  and  undulating  by  crushed 
groups  of  sporanges  or  of  scales ;  surface  rugose,  marked  by 
round  small  convex  points  resembling  small  dots,  produced  by 
groups  of  sporanges  placed  on  the  lower  surface.  All  the 
plant,  even  the  thick,  primary  rachis,  is  covered  with  verrucose 
points,  evidently  indicating  the  base  of  scales,  or  hairs,  with 
which  the  plant  was  covered,  and  which  are  still  indistinctly 
seen  on  some  part  of  the  secondary  branches.  The  frond  of 
this  species  was  evidently  a  large  one,  the  pinnae  being  more 
than  six  inches  long. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  like  that  of  some  species  of  Cheilan- 
thes  of  oar  time,  especially  of  Cheiianthes  vesttta^  Schwan.  The  species  should 
therefore  be  classed  in  the  genus  CheUantitet^  Gopp.  Nevertheless,  the  group 
of  sort  appears  to  cover  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  leaflets,  a  position 
which  is  not  similar  to  that  of  the  sori  of  a  Cheiianthes.  On  shales  from 
Morris. 

Sphenofteris  gracilis,  Brgt. 

PL  XT,  fig.  8  to  6. 

Frond  hi  or  tripinnate ;  primary  pinnae  or  fronds  triangular 
in  outHne,  taper-pointed,  slender;  secondary  pinnse  linear 
lanceolate,  alternate  and  distant,  open,  curved  upwards,  flexu- 
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ouBj  bearing  alternate  divisions,  cordate,  lanceolate  in  outline, 
deeply  cut  on  each  side  in  three  to  five  irregular  obtuse  or 
pointed  lobes,  as  seen  in  fig.  4,  5,  6,  enlarged;  medial  vein 
somewhat  inflated  like  its  pinnate  divisions,  which  branch 
once  or  twice  to  the  borders,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobes. 

The  surface  of  the  leaflets  ih  quite  smooth.  By  its  slender,  half  round  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  rachis,  and  the  general  form  of  the  pinnae  and  of  the  divi- 
sions, our  species  agrees  well  enough  with  that  published  by  Brongniart,  Veg- 
Foss.,  p.  197,  pi.  154,  fig.  2.  But  the  author  describes  and  figures  the  lobes  of 
the  pinnules  as  being  more  regular,  longer,  regularly  tridentate  at  the  point 
while  those  of  our  specimens  are  always  either  more  or  less  irregularly  cut,  or 
entire,  and  also  either  pointed  or  obtuse.  The  difference  in  the  form  and  size 
of  the  lobes  of  the  pinnules  of  the  same  pinnse,  indicate  for  this  species,  as 
seen  from  our  fig.  4,  5  and  6,  a  great  disposition  to  vary,  and  the  more  essential 
characters  being  identical,  I  can  but  consider  the  American  specimens  as  repre- 
senting the  same  species  as  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart. 

It  is  found  in  fine  large  specimens  on  the  shales  over  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenopteris  mixta,  Schp.  Pal,  Veg.,  p.  382. 
Sphenoptei^ia  einiiosa  Leaqx^  ined. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  7  and  8. 

This  species  is  the  same  which,  from  incomplete  specimens,  was  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Report,  page  435,  considered  as  doubtfully  referable  to  Sphenop- 
tens  rigida^  Brgt.  It  has  a  tripinnate  or  poly  pinnate  frond,  the  specimens  being 
covered  with  numerous  secondary  pinnsD,  of  which  one  only  is  figured  here.  Pin- 
nse branching  at  a  right  angle  from  a  broad  winged  smooth  rachis,  bearing  alter- 
nate lanceolate  secondary  divisions,  with  a  half  round  comparatively  broad  and 
regularly  sinuous  rachis.  The  pinnules  obliquely  attached  upon  each  of  its  con- 
vex flexures  are  oval,  lanceolate  pointed,  regularly  divided  on  each  side  into  three 
to  ^ve  half  round  lobes.  The  medial  vein  which,  like  its  divisions,  is  thin  and 
somewhat  obscure,  alternately  branches  into  each  lobe  of  the  pinnules,  the 
branches  forking  above  the  middle.  The  epidermis  is  thick,  the  surface  con- 
vex and  somewhat  rough.  This  species  appears  essentially  distinct  from  Sphe- 
nofopteris  rigida,  Brgt.,  by  its  broad  winged  rachis,  the  form  of  the  pinnules 
and  of  their  divisions,  the  slightly  rough  surface,  etc.;  nevertheless  there  may 
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be  some  error  of  description  or  of  illnstration  of  tbe  Enropean  species,  whieh 
is  marked  as  having  its  surface  entirely  smooth,  while  the  figure  shows  it  cov- 
ered with  points  or  ragosc. 

Abundant  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Sphenopteris  trifoliata,  Brgt.    Veg.  Foss.,  p.  202, 

PI.  58,  fig.  8. 

In  the  shales  of  Colchester ;  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 


Sphenopteris  elegans,  Brgt.    Veg.  Foes.,  p.  172. 

PL  58,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Two  fine  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  concretions 
of  Mason  creek;  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Hall. 

Genus  HYMENOPHYLLITES,  Gopp  and  auct.    ni.  Geol. 

Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  436. 

In  preserving  this  genus,  with  its  characters  too  vaguely  defined  as  it  is  in 
vol.  2  of  this  Report,  p.  436,  it  would  be  advisable  to  subdivide  it  as  follows : 

§  1.  Hymenophi/Uites  proper,  containing  species  with  a  generally  membra- 
naceous delicate  frond,  pinnately  divided,  the  primary  divisions  alternate  or 
dichotomous,  decurreot  on  the  rachis  and  ultimate  lobes  linear  obtuse,  either 
simple  alternate  or  irregularly  divided  ;  nerves  percurrent  pinnately  branching, 
ascending,  simple  in  each  lobe.  This  section  contains  Bymenophyllites  and 
TrichomaniteSf  Gopp. 

§  2.  Aphlebiu,  including  species  with  fronds  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  gen- 
erally with  a  broad  rachis  and  more  or  less  irregularly  divided,  the  divisions 
rather  dichotomous  or  pinnatifid,  entire  or  variously  laciniate  lobed,  the  lobes 
sometimes  enlarged  and  recurved  ;  veins  parallel  and  numerous  from  the  base 
of  the  fronds,  dividing  in  fascicles  from  the  rachis  in  each  primary  division, 
and  passing  by  subdividing,  as  simple  veinlets  to  the  point  of  each  lobe.  To 
this  section  are  referable  the  genera  Aphiebia^  Schizapten\  Rhodea^  Pachy- 
phyUum,  etc.  auct.* 


*W.  P.  Shimpefi  in  Pal.  Veg.,  makes  for  this  section  a  new  genus,  RhacophyUum, 
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§  3.  Schizoptcru  proper,  to  which  belong  the  species  with  a  frond  generally 
laoiniate,  or  out  in  linear  erect  or  curved  divisions,  sometimes  enlarged  at  the 
top,  marked  with  thin  parallel  reins  ascending  from  the  base  of  the  frond  to 
the  top  of  the  lobes  without  branching,  being  split  in  fascicles  with  the  divi- 
sions.  To  this  section  belong  merely  the  genus  Schizopteris^  as  characterized 
by  Plrof.  Brongniart  for  his  Schtzopteris  anomaJUu 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  these  sections  in  genera  by  reliable  and  permanent 
characters.  Some  of>the  species  which  are  considered  as  Schtzopteris  by  authors, 
as  Schtzopteris  <idnascens,  LI.  and  Hutt,  for  example,  have  the  nervation  and  a 
mode  of  division  of  their  fronds  similar  to  those  of  some  Hi/menophyUites^  while 
species  referable  to  this  last  genus  have,  with  a  regular  mode  of  division  a  nerva- 
tion by  disconnected  fascicles  of  veins,  like  species  of  ApJdebia  and  Schtzopteris. 
This  is  the  case  with  our  HymenophyUites  spiendens.  The  plants  of  the  two 
last  divisions  are  little  known,  their  apparently  soft  tissue  having  often  been 
destroyed  by  maceration.  I  have  described  and  figured  here  some  remarkable 
forms,  especially  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  whose  study  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  nature  and  conformation  of  these  singular  v^etables. 


§  1.  Htmenophtllites  (proper). 
Htmenophtllites  alatus,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  fos8.,   p.  ISO,  PI.  48,  fig.  4. 

This  species  is  mentioned  in  the  111.  Gteoh  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  437,  as  present- 
ing some  characters  at  variance  with  the  European  one.  Good  specimens  of 
it  from  the  concretions  of  Maion  creek,  show  it  to  be  identical. 


Htmenophtllites  tridacttlites,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  foes.,  p.  181,  Pl.  60. 

Oood  specimens  of  this  fine  species  have  beea  lately  procured  from  the  roof 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  by  Mr.  8.  S.  Strong* 


Htmenophtlutes  trichomanoides,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  foes,  p.  182,  PI.  48,  fig.  3. 

A  small  specimen  from  the  same  place  as  the  former. 
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Hymenophtllites  myriophyllum,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foss.,  p.  184,  PI.  65,  fig.  2 

Tho  straight)  strong  main  rachis  and  its  branches,  like  the  form  and  divisions 
of  tho  leaflets,  entirelj  agree  with  the  author's  description  and  figures  of  this 
species.  Some  of  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  pinnules  appear  on  our  speci- 
men as  slightly  inflated  at  the  point.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  whether  this 
swelling  is  caused  by  fructification,  or  by  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  half 
destroyed  epidermis. 

Hoof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  contributed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  Sghlotheimii,  Brgt. 

Vcg.,  foss.,  p.  193,  PI.  61. 

This  speciea  should  be  placed  in  its  natural  order  after  HtftnenophyUitei  tri- 
(inH^Utr$y  Brgt.,  but  our  specimen,  a  very  fine  one,  is  described  here  from  the 
remarkable  likeness  of  its  divisions  when  deprived  of  their  epidermis,  with  the 
former  species.  Except  a  few  entire  leaflets  which  have  preserved  their  inte- 
gral form,  tho  whole  specimen  represents  merely  the  veins  and  their  divisions, 
without  any  substance  of  the  leaflets  attached  to  them ;  in  that  state,  the  spe- 
cies could  easily  be  confounded  with  the  former  or  considered  as  a  new  one. 

From  the  same  place  as  the  former,  and  due  also  to  the  successful  researches 
of  Mr.  8.  S.  Strong. 


Hymenophyllites  delicatulus,  Brgt. 

Toy,  fo«k,  pL  18*»     PL  R8y  fig-  A. 

This  specleis^  ako  froai  tlie  shaks  of  Morris,  co«ld  be  admitted,  by  sone  of 
il«  parts  deprived  of  their  epidtfviis,  as  identical  with  that  of  the  aase  naoie 
of  Sternberg*  which  has  been  eoii»dered  as  a  CkeiiamtMes  by  Goppert*  The 
ihin  membruMceoos  swbstanoe  of  the  piDDules  in  oar  /^Mmo/iAy^/tVrs,  it  ges. 
^Tully  partly  or  totally  effsoed  by  BaceratioD. 
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Hymenophyllites  tenuifouus,  Brgt. 

Veg.  foss.,  p.  190,    PL  48,  fig.  1. 

Well  characterized  by  its  straight  broad  rachis,  the  position  of  the  pinnules, 
the  narrow  lobes,  etc.    The  epidermis  is  also  partly  destroyed. 

Roof  shales  at  Morris ;  a  small  specimen. 

All  the  foregoing  species  of  Hymenophyllites  are  described  as  Sphenopteria 
by  the  author. 


Hymenophyllites  splendens,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xiz,  fig.  2a  and  26. 

Frond  tripinnatifid ;  primary  pinnaB  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
flattened  main  rachis,  broadly  lanceolate  in  outline;  sec- 
ondary pinnaB  alternate,  narrowly  ovate-lanceolate,  oblique 
decurrent  on  the  flexuous  alate  rachis,  alternately  two  or 
three  lobed  on  each  side,  the  lobes  divided  in  two  or  three 
lanceolate,  somewhat  obtuse  teeth.  Veins  in  fascicles  from 
the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnse,  separating  in  each  lobe,  one 
of  the  divisions  ascending  to  the  point. 

The  surface  of  the  whole  plant  is  polished  shining,  of  a  reddish  brown  coior. 
This  species  resembles  the  yariety  of  H.  furcatus^  Brgt ,  called  H.  membrancKe- 
0U8,  by  Gutbier,  which  is  common  enough  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sandstone  at  Pottsville  and  Mauch  Chunk.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, essentially,  by  the  thick  substance  of  the  leaves  which  easily  separates 
from  the  stone,  by  much  thicker  veins,  merely  approached  in  fascicles  but  not 
united  at  the  base  of  the  secondary  pinnsB,  which  are  longer,  narrower,  more 
equally  and  pinnately  divided  in  lanceolate  pointed  teeth. 

This  species  appears  intermediate  between  JB.  /urcattu,  Brgt.,  and  B.  stipu- 
latus,  Gutb. 

Abundant  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester  and  Morris. 
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Htmenophylutes  inflatus,  Sp.  nov, 

PL  xYi,  fig.  6. 

A  tripinnately  divided  part  of  a  frond^  with  primary  divi- 
sions broadly  oval  in  outline  pinnately  cut  into  alternate  ob- 
ovate  obtuse  inflated  lobes,  either  simple  or  parted  again  in 
short  obtuse  divisions ;  nervation  obsolete,  the  veins  appar- 
ently branching  in  each  division  of  the  leaves,  and  simple. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  the  two  sections  of  Ej^menopht/Uitesy 
baying  tbe  mode  and  regularity  of  division  of  tbe  first,  tbe  thick  inflated  leaflets 
without  distinct  nervation,  like  some  species  of  the  second.  It  is  distantly  re- 
lated to  SphenopteriB  Rutai/olta,  Gutb.,  Yerst.,  p.  42,  pi.  x,  fig.  10  and  11,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  form  of  its  more  elongated,  narrow,  inflated  pinnules, 
by  the  obsolete  nervation,  etc. 

From  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal,  Duquoin. 

The  specimen  is  a  krge  piece  of  shale  covered  with  fragments  of  the  plant, 
none  larger  than  the  one  figured. 


§  2.  Aphlebia. 
Htmenophtllites  adnasgens,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

The  two  speoimens  figured,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  7  and  8,  from  the  roof  shales  of  the 
coal  at  Morris,  exactly  represent  the  species  of  Lindley,  as  it  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Geiniti,  in  his  Versteinerungen,  p.  20,  pi.  xxv,  fig.  7  to  9.  But  I 
cannot  recogniie  an  identity  between  the  plants  represented  in  these  figures.  The 
one,  fig.  8,  of  ours,  has  the  lower  divisions  short  lanceolate  obtuse,  irregular 
in  their  directions,  with  thin  parallel  veinlets,  and  the  upper  ones  narrower, 
curved,  marked  also  by  thin  parallel  veins  branching  into  each  lobe ;  while 
the  other,  fig.  7,  has  dichotomous  or  forking,  linear,  narrow  branches,  without 
truce  of  veins  or  veinlets.  The  first  of  these  forms  agrees  with  the  description 
and  figures  given  by  Lindley,  vol.  2,  p.  58,  pi.  C  and  GI,  who  compares  the 
plant  to  some  Lygodium  or  Bymenophyllumy  but  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the 
other  as  a  peculiar  species.  Our  fragments  are  nevertheless  too  small  to  allow 
a  precise  and  satisfactory  description.  Prof.  Lindley  considers  his  species  as 
a  climbing  fern,  twisted  round  the  stem  of  a  frond  of  SphenopterU  crenata^  to 
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which  it  is  evidently  attached,  while  Prof.  GeiDitz  thinks  that  it  is  fixed  in 
small  bandies  to  the  stem,  like  a  parasitic  plant.  The  State  Cabinet  at  Spring- 
field possesses  specimens  of  a  large  fern  whose  stem,  like  that  described  by 
Lindley,  is  bordered  by  bundles  of  leaves  of  the  same  Hj/menophyllites.  The 
specimen  is  obscure,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  how  they  are  attached  to  it. 


Hymenophyllites  lactuca,  Gutb. 

This  species  is  more  rarely  found  in  our  Coal  Measures  than  its  near  rela- 
tive, H.  Clarkii,  Lesqz.  The  State  Cabinet  has  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it  in 
a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek.  It  is  distinguished  from  H,  Clarkii  by  its 
broad  enlarged  fronds  and  narrow  lacinise.  These  fronds  or  rather  pinnse,  on 
one  side  of  the  rachis,  which  are  only  visible  in  part,  appear  placed  in  a  row, 
like  the  alternate  divisions  of  a  fern.  As  the  epidermis  of  some  of  these  pin- 
n»  is  destroyed  by  maceration,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  distinct,  and  are  seen 
passing  in  bundles  from  the  rachis,  separating  more  and  more  in  curving  into 
each  division,  to  end  by  a  simple  veinlet,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  acute 
ultimate  lobes. 


Hymenophyllites  arborescens,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  ZTli,  fig.l  . 

Stem  long,  (the  specimen,  though  broken,  shows  more  than 
one  foot  of  it,)  straight,  about  one  inch  broad  at  its  lower  end, 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  at  its  upper  part,  marked  in  its  length 
by  obscure  lines  apparently  formed  by  bundles  of  veinlets  and 
alternately  divided  in  thick  oblique  branches,  more  or  less 
regularly  and  deeply  lobate ;  lobes  alternate,  simple  and  linear 
elongated,  or  bi*trifid,  of  various  lengths  and  obtusely  pointed. 

The  divisions  of  this  plant  are  rather  dichotomous.  like  those  of  species  of 
Lycopodiacea^  than  pinnatifid  like  those  of  ferns.  They  are  merely  a  continu- 
ation of  a  main  axis  thrown  out  in  various  directions.  The  substance  appears 
to  have  been  a  compound  of  cellular  sofl  tissue,  intermingled  with  bundles  of 
continuous  vessels,  forming  veins  or  veinlets,  and,  by  mere  separation,  ascend- 
ing to  the  last  divisions  of  the  frond.    There  is  no  trace  of  branching  of  veins. 
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bat  merely  of  divisions  of  fascicles  of  yascular  tissue.     The  species,  in  its  gen- 
eral form,  resembles  Schizopterts  pachyrachis,  a  species  of  the  Reaper. 

Found  at  Morris  on  a  large  piece  of  shale,  and  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even. 


HTMENOPHTI.LITES  Glarkii^  Lesqx. 

PI.  xTi,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  description  of  this  species  is  given  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  438,  pi. 
xzsiz,  fig.  7,  from  a  small  specimen.  It  is  abundantly  found  in  the  concre- 
tions of  Mazon  creek,  and,  though  very  variable,  preserves  the  characters 
which  separate  it  from  H.  Outhterianus^  Gein.,  viz  :  ita  broad,  round,  or  very 
obtuse  divisions,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  leaves,  which  were  eviden  tly 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  for  they  are  not  flattened  on  the  stone  as  in  H.  Gutbteri- 
anuSj  but  enter  it,  and  mark  on  it  a  deep  impression,  as  a  hard  body  only  can 
do.  Of  the  two  remarkable  specimens  figured  here,  the  first  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  plant  with  a  long  twisted  or  climbing  stem.  The  principal  axis  is  round, 
grooved,  and  has  its  surface  roughened,  and  marked  with  points  or  scars,  as  if 
it  had  been  covered  by  hairs  or  scales.  As  the  stem  of  the  second  specimen, 
which  seems  to  represent  a  young  plant  evidently  of  the  same  species,  is 
smooth,  these  points  may  be  the  scars  of  rootlets  or  suckers,  serving  as  adhe- 
sive agents  to  help  the  climbing  process.  The  young  plant,  fig.  2,  has  a  short 
stem  already  curved  or  twisting,  and  at  its  base,  some  filaments  resembling 
rootlets.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rational  to  conclude,  from  these  specimens, 
that  the  plants  which  they  represent  were  attached  to  the  ground  or  to  some 
soft  substance,  like  decayed  wood,  by  rootlets,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
climbing  plants.  This  would  explain  the  position  of  H,  adnascens  upon  the 
broad  rachis  of  some  ferns. 


Hymenophyllites  Gutbierianus,  Ung.  Gen.  and  Spec,  p.  132. 

The  true  species,  as  figured  by  Oeinitz,  is  in  the  State  Cabinet,  in  speci- 
mens from  Colchester,  found  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
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Hymenophyllites  thallypormis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xvi,  fig.  8  to  6. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  represents  only  part  of  a  frond, 
which,  in  its  whole,  appears  to  have  been  large  and  round- 
ish in  outline,  with  undulate  borders  and  undulate  rugose 
hairy  surface.  From  the  emarginate  border  of  the  frond,  pro- 
trude cylindrical  branches,  either  erect  or  creeping,  whose 
form  is  totally  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  frond.  These 
branches,  half  an  inch  thick,  are  covered  with  ob-lanceolate, 
obtuse  scales  or  leaves,  narrowly  striate,  as  marked,  fig.  4,  en- 
larging upwards  and  closely  imbricate.  As  the  scales  are 
mostly  crushed  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  if  these 
stems  are  fruit-bearing,  like  the  branches  of  a  Lyoopodium,  or 
are  merely  the  base  of  the  stems  of  some  fronds  of  ferns,  and 
thus  only  a  different  representation  of  the  same  organs  of  the 
plant.  The  specimen  is  good,  the  various  parts  of  the  plant 
are  distinct,  and  the  connection  between  the  branches  and  the 
frond  is  evident. 

This  kind  of  development  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Marchantiacese  and 
of  the  Lycopodiacem  with  the  fronds  of  the  first,  and  the  frniting-stem  of  the 
last  family  of  plants.  I  suppose  that  the  fragment,  represented  fig.  5,  belongs 
to  the  same  species.  It  is  apparently  the  plant  in  the  first  development  of  its 
frond.  The  specimen,  fig.  5,  is  in  a  concretion  from  Morris;  the  other  is  on 
shale  from  Colchester.  The  same  species  has  been  found  also  on  the  shales 
from  Morris. 


Hymenophylutes  Strongii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xviii,  fig.  1. 

Stem  half  an  inch  broad,  erect,  undulately  veined  or  stri- 
ate in  its  length,  bearing  alternate  leaves  ?  covered  with  long 
thick  hairs  or  scales,  diverging  all  around.     It  is  not  possible 

—53 
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to  see  the  fonn  of  the  leaves  or  divisions,  which  may  be  merely 
part  of  branches.  On  the  left  part  of  the  specimen  the  stem 
is  smooth  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  stem  of  some  species 
of  Hymenophyllitea  of  this  section ;  on  the  other  side,  which 
is  unhappily  broken,  the  borders  are  fringed  with  long  straight 
hairs,  appearing  to  come  out  from  another  part  of  the  stem. 
From  this  it  is  hardly  possible  tc  decide  if  the  specimen  repre- 
sents a  true  Hymenophyllites  or  merely  some  disconnected  part 
of  a  LycopodiacaBOus  plant. 

In  a  ooncretion  from  Mazon  creek,  coUeoted  by  Mr.  S,  S.  Strong. 


§  3.     SCHIZOPTERIS. 

Htmenophyllites  mollis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XYiii,  fig.  2  to  6. 

Leaves  or  fronds  formed  of  groups  of  thin  filaments,  emerg- 
ing from  a  common  support,  apparently  parasitic,  enlarging 
in  growing  up  or  by  grouping  together,  and  by  compression 
taking  various  forms;  the  laciniaB  or  filaments  are  generally 
united  together  without  distinct  nervation. 

This  is  still  one  of  those  singular  plants  of  the  coal  epoch  which  haffles  every 
attempt  at  analysis,  when  one  is  trying  to  compare  them  with  representatives 
of  our  existing  vegetation.  This  kind  of  vegetable  is  doubtfully  referable  to 
this  section  of  this  genus.  Fig.  2  represents  a  kind  of  tubercle,  resembling  a 
piece  of  decayed  wood,  with  traces  of  an  axis  in  its  middle  and  irregular  cavi- 
ties, bordered  all  around  by  a  short  fringe  of  these  filaments  which  appear  as 
growing  out  of  it  in  an  incipient  state  of  vegetation.  These  filaments  repre- 
sented separately,  fig.  3,  arc  like  linear,  thin,  short,  obtuse  lacinisB,  united 
together  and  without  nerves,  or  with  thin  parallel  veinlets.  In  fig.  4,  these 
filaments,  much  elongated,  are  separated  in  the  middle  and  near  the  base  in 
various  ways,  appearing  to  come  out  from  a  mere  point  and  to  enlarge  in  as- 
cending. In  fig.  5,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  whole  group  of  filaments  is 
well  marked,  and  from  it,  the  lacinias  seem  to  be  attached  or  to  grow  upon  one 
another  like  the  subdivisions  of  a  kind  of  Furu/us,  Fig.  6  represents  a  group 
or  a  heap  of  these  filaments  which  appear  attached  and  growing  upon  each 
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other  like  parasitic  plants,  the  whole  by  compression  being  crushed,  forming 
a  kind  of  flattened  ball.  In  all  these  varied  appearances  of  the  same  plant, 
no  distinct  trace  of  a  true  nervation  can  be  seen.  The  lines  marked  on  the 
figures,  exactly  as  they  are  perceivable  on  the  stone,  are  more  or  less  inflated 
in  places,  and  can  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  filaments,  as 
true  veins.  They  do  not  branch,  and  are  mostly  parallel.  They  may,  never- 
theless, represent  the  parallel  groups  of  vessels  which  characterize  the  species 
of  this  section  of  Ht/menophylHtea.  The  substance  of  these  plants  was  evidently 
soft,  for  the  specimen  fig.  6  represents  a  compound  of  many  of  these  leaves  ap- 
pressed  and  crushed  together,  and  the  impression  is  merely  of  a  thin  surface. 

All  the  specimens  figured  here  have  been  found  in  concretions  at  Mason 
creek,  and  nothing  except  Schizopteria  anomala^  ^'g^j  ^  comparable  to  this 
kind  of  vegetation. 


Genus  Pachypteris,  Brgt. 

Frond  simply  pinnate  or  bipinnately  divided,  bearing  upon  the  same  hori- 
sontal  plan,  opposite  entire  ooreaoeous  pinnules,  with  a  medial  nerve,  or  with- 
out any  trace  of  nervation,  narrowed  towards  the  base,  not  joined  to  the  rachis^ 
The  peculiar  disposition  of  the  ]obes  or  leafiets  of  these  plants,  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  pinnules  of  some  ferns.  The  genus  was  established  by  the  celebrated 
author  for  two  species  of  the  Oolite  of  England. 


Pachypteris  gragillima,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XIX,  fig.  0  to  8. 

The  specimen  represents  only  simple  branches  or  simple  pin- 
nae, bearing  on  each  side,  but  on  the  same  plan,  opposite  very 
oblique,  linear,  oblong,  obtuse,  narrow  leaflets,  joined  by  their 
base  to  the  enlarged  border  of  the  rachis,  orof  a  medial  nerve, 
and  thus  appearing  decurrent  upon  it.  The  substance  of  the 
leaflets  is  thick,  coriaceous,  without  any  trace  of  a  medial  nerve. 
Fig.  6  shows,  apparently,  a  peculiar  kind  of  ramification  by 
innovation. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figures  and  descriptions  are  made,  is  on  a 
large  piece  of  shale  whose  surface  is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  simple  branches 
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of  this  plant.  They  are  placed  without  any  kind  of  order,  orossing  each  other 
in  various  directions,  as  if  they  had  been  strewn  on  the  stone,  and  therefore 
the  kind  of  divisions  marked  in  the  figure,  and  abnormal,  if  this  plant  belongs 
to  a  feVn,  may  be  merely  caused  by  the  casual  superposition  of  two  branches 
joined  by  their  bafles.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  their  peculiar  position  along 
the  stem  on  the  same  side  of  it,  resembling  the  divisions  or  lobes  of  some  ferns, 
and  their  mode  of  attachment,  indicate  the  close  relationship  of  this  plant  to 
those  published  by  Prof.  Brongniart  as  Pach^teris.  In  some  of  our  branch- 
lets  the  basilar  prolongation  of  the  pinnules  along  the  rachis  ?  of  the  pinnie 
has  become  detached  by  compression,  and  they  appear  in  that  way  as  bearing, 
at  the  base,  a  long,  linear  auricle.  The  pinnules  are  a  little  enlarged  to  the 
very  obtuse  point,  as  seen  in  fig.  8,  enlarged  four  times,  and  in  fig.  7,  enlarged 
twice. 

On  shale,  from  Morris,  collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 


LEAVES  OF  UNCERTAIN  OR  UNKNOWN  AFFINITY. 


Genus  CORDAITES,  Ung. 

111.  Geo!.  Rq>.,  vol.  ii,  p.  443. 
CORDAITES   ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Sp.  IIOV. 

The  roof  of  the  main  coal  at  Duquoin  and  St.  Johns  is  in 
places  covered  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  to  one  foot^  with 
remains  of  flat^  narrowly  equally  striate,  long  linear  leaves, 
one  to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  which,  as  yet,  have  not 
been  found  in  connection  with  any  stem. 

From  tbeir  linear  form  and  from  the  narrow  strife  marking  tbeir  surface,  I 
refer  these  leaye^  to  the  gcDus  Confaites,  Uog.,  being  unable  to  see  the  char- 
acters which  separate  these  ribbonlikc  leaves  into  two  genera,  yia.  Cordaifes 
and  Noeggerctthia , 
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Genus  SPHENOPHYLLUM,  Brongt. 
Spenophtllum  cornutum,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xix,  fig.  1  to  5. 

Main  stem  round,  half  an  inch  broad,  articulate  at  equal 
distances  (about  one  inch)>  inflated  at  the  nodi  or  points  of  in- 
sertion of  the  whorls  of  leaves,  smooth  but  obscurely  ribbed 
in  the  length,  divided  about  at  right  angles  by  long  straight 
branches  bearing  whorls  of  five  or  six  leaflets,  joined  at  the 
base  ;  leaflets  equal,  fan-like  in  outline,  broadly  cuneiform  to  the 
base,  divided  from  below  the  middle  into  seven  to  nine  linear, 
pointed,  nearly  equal  lobes ;  veins  distinct,  flat,  four  to  five  at 
the  base  of  each  leaflet,  forking  once,  each  division  ascend- 
ing to  the  top  of  one  of  the  lobes  (fig.  5  enlarged) . 

It  is  a  well  characterised  and  distiDct  species,  and  in  studying  it  at  Colches- 
ter, I  hare  found  among  the  shales  a  great  number  of  broken  specimens,  rep- 
resenting different  parts  of  it,  and  have  seen  all  the  leaflets,  from  the 
largest  one  around  the  broad  part  of  the  stems,  to  those  of  the  branchlets,  pre- 
senting the  same  form  and  kind  of  division.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  a 
variety  o^  Sphenophyllum  emarginatum^  Brgt.,  figured  by  Geinitz  in  his  Vcrst. 
pi.  XX,  fig.  6.  But  it  differs  indeed  in  its  essential  characters :  broader  stems 
and  leaflets,  peculiar  and  equal  divisions,  and  a  different  kind  of  nervation. 
The  branching,  as  seen,  fig.  1,  is  also  peculiar  for  a  species  of  this  genus.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  branches  of  this  plant  are  mixed  on  most  of  the 
specimens  with  the  remains  of  a  somewhat  obscure  Calamites,  resembling  Caia- 
mites  Suckoujii,  Brgt ,  a  coincidence  which  may  be  casual.  In  any  case  I  could 
not  trace  any  evident  connection  between  the  two  plants,  and  the  etems  of  this 
Spkenophyllum  do  not  appear  as  equally  and  deeply  striate  as  are  generally  the 
branches  of  Catamites, 

Roof  shales  of  the  Colchester  coal. 
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Sphenophyllum  filiculmis,  Lesqx.,  Geol.  Rep.  Penn.,  p.  853 

PI.  i,  fig  6. 

Nodule  from  Mazon  creek ;  F.  H.  Bradley. 

Fruiting  catkins  of  Sphenophyllum,  referMe  to  Asterophj/Uites ovali\  Lesqx. 
Penn.  Geol.  Rep.,  p.  851,  pi.  i,  fig.  2,  are  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mason 
creek,  and  in  the  shales  of  Morris. 


Genus  ANNULARIA,  Brgt.  111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  II,  p.  444. 

Annulama  longifolia?  Brgt. 

PI.  xxi,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Stem  thick,  round,  narrowly  and  equally  striate,  articulate, 
divided  into  opposite  diverging  branches  placed  crosswise  in 
ascending,  bearing  at  the  articulations  whorls  of  ovate-lance- 
olate obtusely  pointed  flat  leaflets,  marked  by  a  broad  medial 
nerve. 

This  species  is  represented  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  by  two  kinds 
of  specimens,  with  different  appearances.  Those  figured  in  our  plates  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper,  still  undeveloped  part  of  the  plant.  The  branches  and 
leaflets  are  crowded  and  pressed  upon  one  another  in  a  scarcely  distinguishable 
mass,  presenting  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  appearance  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  SplienophyUum,  In  fig.  2,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  more  distinct,  and 
the  form  of  the  leaflets  is  distinguishable  as  marked  fig.  3,  magnified.  On  an- 
other specimen,  which  was  obtained  too  late  to  be  figured,  and  which  shows 
the  plant  in  its  full  development,  the  stem  about  one  foot  long,  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  base,  regularly  striate  in  length,  is  articulate  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  by  whorls  of  leaves  of  the  form  described  above,  and  two  opposite  branches 
diverging  in  open  angles  from  under  the  leaves,  and  crosswise  in  ascending. 
The  leaflets,  one  inch  long,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  broad,  twelve  to  fourteen  in 
each  whorl,  are  joined  at  their  base.  The  point  of  Attachment  of  the  leaflets 
upon  the  stem  and  the  branches,  is  marked  around  the  articulation  by  small, 
semi-lunar  inflations  or  knots,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  leaflets,  and 
placed  just  above  the  point  of  attachment.  The  plant  represented  by  the  two 
specimens  fiirurcd,  pi.  21,  can  be  compared  with  what  Prof.  Oeiniti  has  des- 
cribed and  figured  in  his  Verst.,  p.  10,  pi.  16,  fig.  1,  under  the  name  of  Astero- 
phifUites  folio9uSj  Ll.  and  Hutt.     The  form  of  the  leaflets  being  indistinguisha- 
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ble  in  the  above  mentioned  figures,  a  close  comparison  with  onr  species  cannot 
be  established.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  it  does  not  represent  the  same 
plant  as  oars,  as  its  stem,  though  striate,  like  a  CahrmiteSj  is  not  marked  like 
ours  by  any  knots  of  the  articulations.  From  the  mode  of  division,  the  form 
and  the  size  of  its  leaflets,  this  species  of  ours  is  a  true  Annvlaria.  The  one 
described  and  figured  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Button  as  Asterophyllites  folxoms^ 
and  which  does  not  even  resemble  that  of  Oeinitz,  has  linear  lanceolate,  pointed, 
narrower  leaflets,  and  is  not  comparable  to  this,  which  I  refer  with  doubt  to 
Annularia  longi/olia,  Brgt.,  considering  it  rather  a  distinct  species,  under 
the  name  of  Annuiaria  calamitoides,  Schp.  Prof.  Schimper  has  published,  in 
his  Pal.  Veget.,  p.  349,  pi.  xxvi,  fig.  1,  a  new  species  which,  though  the  leaves 
are  narrower  and  more  acute,  is  nearly  related  to  this  one,  if  not  identical 
with  it. 


Annularia  inflata,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX,  fig.  1  to  8. 

The  essential  diflference  which  separates  this  species  from 
Annularia  langi/oKa^  Brgt ,  consists  in  the  form  of  the  leaflets, 
which  are  ob-lanceolate,  obtuse,  subcylindrical  or  inflated  up- 
wards without  trace  of  medial  nerve,  or  with  merely  an  ob- 
scure line  indicating  a  central  vessel,  while  the  leaflets  of  A. 
longifdia^  are  flat,  with  recurved  borders  and  marked  by  a 
thick,  flat  medial  nerve.  The  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
leaflets  is  seen  in  fig.  3  and  4,  and  their  comparative  sections, 
35  and  4  h.  The  stem  of  this  species  does  not  appear  as  thick 
as  in  A.  longi/olia,  and  the  branches  come  out  in  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  middle  of  the  whorls,  or  rather  from  above 
them,  than  from  below. 

The  specimens  figured  are  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  where  hoth 
species  are  ahundant,  and  may  be  distinguished  always  by  the  same  characters, 
without  any  form  appearins:  intermediate.  It  may  be  that  wo  have  here  two 
parts  of  the  same  species,  one  representing  branches  growing  out  of  or  above 
water  under  atmospheric  influences,  with  dry,  flat  leaflets ;  A.  hngifoUa^  the 
other,  representing  the  floating  part,  sustained  in  water  by  bladderly-inflated 
leaflets,  as  shown  in  our  species.  But  if  it  is  so,  it  is  peculiar  that  this,  so  dif- 
ferent a  form  of  a  common  species,  has  not  been  found  elsewhere  and  described 
before. 
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Genus  ASTEROPHYLLITES,  Brgt. 

III.  Geol.  Rep ,  vol.  ii,  p.  444. 

ASTEROPHYLLITES  RIGIDUS,  Brgt. 

PL  xxi,  fig.  4  and  4  6. 

This  species  has  been  referred  to  AsterophyUite$  longifoUm  f  Brgt,  p.  444, 
vol.  ii,  of  this  Report.  The  whorls  of  the  leaflets,  yery  close  to  each  other,  in- 
dicate the  top  of  a  branch.  The  leaflets  are  abont  three  inches  long,  not  quite 
rigid,  not  open  as  in  A,  rlgidus^  bat  they  are  of  a  hard,  solid  texture,  exactly 
linear,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  medial  nerve,  reflexed  on  the  borders, 
canaliculate  on  the  lower  surface,  thus  presenting  the  true  characters  of  A. 
rigidus  as  recognized  by  other  and  bettor  specimens  from  the  same  locality — 
Ma^on  creek.  The  true  AsterophyUites  Umgi/oiiw,  Brgt.,  has  been  found  on 
shales  from  Morris,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even.  It  greatly  difflBrs  from  A,  rigidus  by 
its  leaves,  which  are  soil,  flat,  scarcely  marked  by  the  medial  nerve,  ascending 
along  the  stem  and  undulate,  and  by  the  narrower,  nearly  smooth  stems  and 
branches. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  GRANDIS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs,  flora,  i,  PL  xviL 

Found  in  fine  specimens  on  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris.  Leaves  still 
narrower,  and  whorls  still  more  numerous  than  indicated  by  the  description 
and  plat«  of  the  English  authors. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  FOLiosus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fobs,  flora,  i,  PL  xxy. 
Not  rare  in  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek. 


ASTEROPHYLLITES  TUBERCULATUS,  Brod.,  p.  159. 
In  the  shales  at  Morris. 
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Gbnus  EQUISETITES,  Sternb.,  Vers,  ii,  pi.  43. 

Stem  fistulose,  cyliodrical,  striate  lengthwise,  articulate,  simple  or  branching 
at  the  sheathing  articulation,  sheaths  attached  under  the  articulations,  erect, 
dentate. 


Equisetites  occidentalis,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  zx,  fig.  6. 

We  have  only  one  sheath  of  this  species,  the  first  trace  of  a 
true  Equisetites  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  this  continent. 
The  sheath  is  open  or  unfolded,  somewhat  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  three  inches  across,  two  inches  long,  regularly  divi- 
ded to  about  the  middle  by  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed  teeth, 
marked  by  a  strong  nerve,  which  descends  from  the  point  of 
the  teeth  to  the  base  of  the  sheath.  The  surface  in  the  mid- 
dle and  between  these  nerves  is  irregularly  wrinkled,  and  the 
base,  in  the  line  of  connection  with  the  stem,  is  marked  by 
regular,  half  round  notches,  corresponding  evidently  with  the 
strisB  of  the  stem. 

The  specimen  is  from  Maion  creek,  a  concretion  where  this  part  of  the  plant 
is  distinctly  preserved.  Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  but  in  a 
bad  state  of  preservation,  contains  also  fragments  of  an  Equisetites^  whose  spe- 
cific relation  cannot  be  recognised.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  stem  about  one 
inch  in  diametery  with  a  lacerate  sheath. 


—54 
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SEUGINIJ!],  Endl. 


Genus  LYCOPODITES,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rept^  vol.  ii,  p.  447. 

Lycopodites  annulari^folius,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl.  zxi,  fig  6. 

Stem  round,  as  seen  in  fig.  5  dichotomous,  bearing  opposite 
leaves,  apparently  united  by  two  at  the  base,  half  embracing 
and  slightly  decurrent;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtusely 
pointed,  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  marked  with  a  medial 
nerve,  disappearing  above  the  middle,  open  or  slightly  reflexed. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  this  Bpecies,  by  &  peculiar  kind  of  dicbotomy  ob- 
servable in  some  LycopodiaceK  of  our  time^  the  RueUisCy  for  example,  indicates 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  plant.  It  is  not  quite  evident  that  the  leaves  arc 
approached  by  pairs,  and  placed  in  two  parallel  rows  or  distichous ;  the  speci- 
men shows  nothing  more  definite  than  what  is  represented  by  the  figure. 

No  species  of  Lycopodites  of  the  Coal  Measures  has  been  as  yet  published 
having  leaves  of  the  same  form  and  type  as  ours ;  the  only  one  somewhat  com- 
parable to  it  is  Lycopodites  macrophyliusj  Gold.  Flor.  Saar.,  i,  p.  12,  pi.  1,  fig.  5. 

On  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek;  in  the  cabinet  of  Prof  A.  H.  Worthen. 

Lycopodites  Meekii,  Sp.  nov. 

Fl.  xxvi,  fig.  6  and  6a. 

Stem  very  slender,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick  toward 
the  base,  dichotomous,  with  continuous,  elongated  branches, 
scarcely  diminishing  upwards ;  leaves  imbricated  all  around, 
narrow,  linear,  lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  or  slightly  open  and 
curving  upwards  at  the  point.  As  seen,  fig.  6a  enlarged, 
these  small  leaves  are  thick,  concave  on  the  inside,  sharply 
pointed,  not  enlarged,  but  semi-embracing  at  the  base,  and 
without  trace  of  a  nerve. 
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TLis  extremely  fine  and  delicate  Lycopodites  may  be  compared  to  the  upper 
branches  of  Lepidodeyidron  selafiinoides,  St«rnb.,  as  figured  by  LI.  and  Hutt., 
vol.  1,  tab.  12;  and  also  to  Lycopodites  SticJilertanus,  Gopp.,  Silurian,  p  170 
tab.  25.     In  our  specios  the  stem  is  longer,  more  slender ;  the  leaves  narrower 
and  proportionally  longer,  and  the  ramification  different. 

On  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 


Genus  SCHUTZIA,  Goppert,  Permian  Flora,  p.  161. 

Stems  either  single  or  branching,  bearing  on  short  alternate  pedicels  small 
cones  or  strobiles  of  an  ovate  truncate/orm,  a  compound  of  imbricate,  broadly 
linear  pointed  scales,  united  at  the  base. 


SCHUTZIA  BRACTEATA,  Sp.  nov. 
PI.  XX  i,  fig.  6  to  9. 

Stem  proportionally  thick,  smooth,  bearing  alternate  short 
pediceled  cones  or  strobiles,  about  half  an  inch  long,  enlarged 
ovate  from  a  narrow  base,  truncate  at  the  top,  slightly  turned 
upwards,  placed  at  the  axil  of  a  narrow  linear  bractlet,  about 
one  inch  long  and  curved  upwards.  The  cone  is  a  compound 
of  lanceolate  pointed,  concave  scales,  placed  in  spiral,  closely 
imbricated  and  pressed  upon  one  another,  fig.  7  and  8;  covering 
a  transparent,  yellowish  membrane,  formed  of  small,  elongated, 
equilateral  meshes :  fig.  9,  which  enclose  or  support  small 
granules  of  opaque,  brown  matter.  These  granules,  scarcely 
the  one-hundreth  part  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  are  of  a 
roundish,  irregular,  polygonal  form,  agglomerated  and  separa- 
ting with  difficulty.  Their  size  and  irregularity  of  form  pre- 
vent considering  them  as  spores  ;  they  look  rather  like  grains 
of  pollen. 

From  the  great  difference  in  the  form  of  the  buds  born  on  the  stem,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  I  think,  by  difference  in  maturity,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  scape  of  this  plant  was  bearing  monoecious  flowers,  the  ones  in  strobiles 
bearing  pollen,  the  other  fertile  buds.  These,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  6,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  inflated  receptacle,  either  naked  or  bordered  at  its  top  by  foli- 
aceous,  narrow  divisions.     Two  specimens  of  this  plant  have  been  found  in  the 
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concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  and  botb  present  tbe  same  appearance.  Some 
plants  resembling  ours  bave  been  described  nnder  tbe  generic  name  of  Antho^ 
lithes.  But  tbis  genus  is  still  indefinite,  and  tbe  plants  referred  to  it  really 
unknown.  I  bave,  tberefore,  placed  tbis  species  for  description  in  tbis  new 
genus  of  Goppcrt,  as  more  related  to  it  by  some  of  its  cbaraoters. 


Genus  Lepidodendron,  Sternb. 

III.  Geol.  Report,  toI.  ii,  p.  461. 

Tbe  species  of  tbis  genus,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  cbaracterized  merely  by 
tbe  form  of  tbe  cicatricos,  wbicb  bave  been  lefl  by  tbe  base  of  tbe  leaves  upon 
tbe  bark  of  tbe  trees  or  of  tbeir  brancbes.  Tbese  cicatrices  or  bolsters  yary 
indeed  in  size  and  also  in  tbeir  relative  position,  according  to  tbe  tbickness  of 
tbe  different  parts  of  a  tree,  wbere  tbey  are  examined.  But  tbis  variety  is  far 
from  being  as  marked  as  some  autbors,  wbo  bave  attempted  to  reduce  tbe  spe- 
cies to  two  or  tbree,  seem  to  suppose  it.  In  following  tbe  course  of  tbe  devel- 
opment of  tbese  scars  on  long  stems  of  Lepidodendron,  from  parts  measuring  at 
least  one  foot  in  diameter  to  tbe  smallest  brancbes,  tbey  may  be  seen  to  vary 
in  size  and  position  according  to  tbe  degree  of  activity  of  tbe  vegetation  at 
different  times,  and  also  on  account  of  some  irregular  mode  of  growtb ;  but 
tbeir  essential  cbaracters,  viz.:  tbeir  outline,  tbe  position  of  tbe  vascular 
points,  as  also  tbe  form  of  tbe  leaf  scars  surrounding  tbem,  is  generally  pre- 
served and  recognizable  in  tbe  wbole  lengtb  of  tbe  stem.  It  is  argued  that 
for  tbe  genus  Lepidodendron^  we  sbould  bave  too  large  a  number  of  species  if 
we  would  consider  tbe  soars  as  specific  cbaracters.  But  tbe  genus  SiffUlaria^ 
80  admirably  studied  by  Prof.  Brongniart,  and  after  bim  by  tbe  most  careful 
Palaeontologists,  especially  by  Goldenberg,  wbose  acuteness  of  observation  is 
beyond  question,  bas  a  number  of  acknowledged  species,  at  least  double  of  tboee 
of  tbe  genus  Lepidodendron.  ^  Goldenberg  describes  sixty-seven  species  of 
SigiUaria  !  and  yet  tbe  specific  cbaracters  are  taken  from  tbe  same  yegetable 
organs,  or  from  tbe  cicatrices  of  tbe  bark,  wbicb  are  certainly  as  mucb  subject 
to  variations  in  SigiUaria  as  in  Lepidodendron,  Wby,  tben,  deny  tbe  value  of 
tbe  species  of  one  genus,  and  admit  tbe  reality  of  tbose  of  tbe  otber.  Tbe 
most  marked  species  of  Lepidodendron  of  our  American  coal  fields,  L,  modular 
turn,  L.  giganteum,  X.  clypeatum^  L,  vettiium^  L,  disiansy  publisbed  in  tbe  Geo- 
logical Report  of  Penna.,  bave  been  found  over  tbe  wbole  extent  of  our  Coal 
Measures,  and  are  recognized  everywbere  by  tbeir  distinct  cbaracters  from  tbe 
form  of  tbeir  cicatrices.  In  collecting  specimens  on  sbale,  for  tbe  State  Gabi* 
net,  great  care  bas  been  taken  in  comparing  tbe  largest  possible  number  of  spe- 
cimens of  tbe  same  species  at  tbe  same  place,  not  only  to  obtain  tbe  different 
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parts  of  a  plant,  bat  also  to  carefully  note  the  variations  of  the  same  plant  un- 
der different  circumstances.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  a^scertain  the 
reliability  of  some  doubtful  species  of  Lepidodendron^  and  to  unite  in  one  some 
parts  formerly  referred  to  different  species  or  even  to  different  genera. 


Lepidodendron  rigens,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvii,  -fig.  1  to  3. 

The  concretions  of  Mazon  creek,  which  have  generally  pre- 
served plants  or  their  parts  in  their  integrity,  without  deform- 
ing them  by  compression,  have  furnished,  among  other  very 
interesting  specimens,  the  branch  of  Lepidodendron  which  is 
copied  in  our  figure.  It  shows  distinctly  the  bolster,  the  point, 
and  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  around  the  leaf  scars, 
and  the  vascular  vessels,  or  bundles,  in  their  disposition  in  pass- 
ing from  the  stem  to  the  leaves,  as  in  fig.  2.  At  the  same  time 
it  proves  that,  in  some  species  at  least,  the  leaves  of  Lepido- 
dendrwi  were  inflated,  or  somewhat  cylindrical  in  their  whole 
length,  as  marked  in  fig.  3,  and  not  flat,  as  they  are  generally 
seen  on  the  shales.  These  leaves  were  not  hollow  or  tubulose . 
they  are  too  stiflf  for  that  in  this  species  at  least,  but  were 
probably  filled  by  cellular  tissue  traversed  by  three  bundles 
of  vessels.  The  form  of  these  leaves  does  not  appear  to  be 
exactly  like  the  outline  of  the  leaf  scar,  as  they  seem  to  ex- 
tend and  become  flat  on  the  sides  in  joining  the  scar,  fig.  2, 
and  in  the  cross  section,  fig.  3,  enlarged,  the  leaf  does  not  in- 
dicate any  angular  compression  on  the  sides.  The  bolsters 
of  this  branch  have  not  yet  their  definite  form,  and  therefore 
the  specific  afiinity,  considered  from  these  characters,  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  recognized.  The  narrower  leaves  and  cica- 
trices distinguish  it  evidently  from  the  following  species,  which 
it  resembles  by  the  length  and  straightness  of  the  leaves. 
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Lepidodendron  Morrisiantjm,  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  zxii,  fig.  1  and  2. 

The  cicatrices  of  this  species  are  of  three  kinds.  Under  the 
surface  or  true  cortex,  they  appear  slightly  upraised,  like  those 
of  a  Knorria^  upon  a  short  pedicel  which  is  enlarged  down- 
wards, rough  on  the  sides,  with  a  flat  rhomboidal  top  or 
leaf  scar,  marked  like  that  of  the  surface  by  three  vascular 
points,  fig.  la.  The  surface  cicatrices  are  broadly  rhom- 
boidal, with  the  opposite  sides  nearly  parallel,  curved  outside 
and  the  leaf  scar  placed  near  the  top,  rhomboidal  obtuse  above 
and  below,  acute  on  the  sides  and  marked  by  three  horizontal 
large  vascular  points.  The  medial  line  of  the  bolsters  is  merely 
indicated  by  two  or  three  horizontal  wrinkles,  enlarged  in  the 
middle.  These  cicatrices  of  the  surface,  when  covered  with 
the  base  of  the  leaves  and  their  coat  of  coaly  matter,  appear 
hexangular,  fig.  16.  The  leaves  one  foot  long  or  ir.ore,  one 
and  a  half  line  broad  when  flattened,  are  sharply  marked  by 
three  vascular  lines  and  narrowly,  regularly  striate  on  their  sur- 
face, formed  of  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter  as  thick  as  a  leaf  of 
paper,  fig.  2  enlarged. 

The  tubular  form  of  the  leaves  of  some  Lepidodendra  is  visibly  marked  in 
this  species,  for  it  is  only  by  considering  them  in  that  way,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  difference  remarked  in  the  relative  position  of  the  vascular  bundles 
when  the  leaves  are  flattened,  for  they  appear  on  our  specimen  either  central 
or  lateral  or  single,  double,  triple,  according  to  the  plan  in  which  leaves  have 
been  compressed.  This  fine  specimen  from  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  of  Morris 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Even.     It  now  belongs  to  the  State  cabinet. 

Lepidodendron  modtjlatum,  Lesqx.     Geol.  Rep.  Penn.,  p.  874. 

PI.  XV,  fig.  1. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  It  distinctly  preserves  its  char- 
acters, though  the  cicatrices  are  small.  Found,  also,  in  concretions  at  Mason 
creek. 
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Lepidodendron  forulatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxiii,  fig.  5  to  8. 

Cicatrices  distant,  oval,  narrower  and  pointed  at  both  ends, 
wrinkled  across ;  leaf  scar  large,  central,  marked  with  three 
distinct  large  vascular  points,  without  medial  line  or  appenda- 
ges; corticated  surface  deeply  undulate- wrinkled  lengthwise, 
marked  by  deep,  narrow,  equally  distant  furrows,  separating  the 
cicatrices  in  vertical  rows  as  in  the  genus  Sigillaria.  The  de- 
corticated surface,  fig.  7  and  8,  is  regularly  striate  lengthwise 
by  narrow,  nearly  straight  wrinkles,  and  has  its  cicatrices  up- 
raised or  convex-rhomboidal,  split  from  the  central  point  down- 
wards, by  a  deep  narrow  line. 

The  peculiar  furrowing  of  the  surface  of  thip  species  does  not  appear  merely 
casual.  A  disposition  of  this  kind  has  already  been  observed,  though  not  quite 
as  distinctly  marked,  in  Lepidodendron  costatum^  Lesqx.,  described  and  figured 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report. 

Found  at  St.  Johns,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  main  coal. 

Lepidodendron  Tijoui,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXIV,  fig.  1  to  8. 

Cicatrices  of  the  cortex  proportionally  small,  ovate,  long 
pointed  at  both  ends,  separated  by  a  flat  irregularly  wrinkled 
border,  about  one  line  broad;  leaf  scar  large,  placed  above  the 
middle,  smooth,  marked  by  its  three  vascular  points,  without 
medial  line  or  appendages;  cicatrices  of  the  decorticated  sur- 
face of  the  same  form,  smooth,  merely  marked  in  the  middle 
by  a  vertical  line,  fig.  3,  (36  enlarged).  A  small  piece,  fig.  2, 
of  the  same,  though  taken  from  the  largest  part  of  the  tree, 
preserves  the  form  and  distance  of  the  cicatrices  as  in  the  spe- 
cimen of  fig.  1.  The  coat  of  coaly  matter  covering  the  surface 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  the  place  of  the  leaf  scars  is  hardly  indi- 
cated on  it. 
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The  specimens  of  this  species  were  foand  in  connection  with  the  Lepdio- 
phlof/os  awiculatum  and  its  Lepidophyltum^  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  in  the  roof  shales 
of  the  main  coal  of  St.  Johns.  Dedicated  to  Mr.  Thos.  Tijou,  superintendent 
of  the  coal  mining  company,  Duquoin. 

Lepidodendron  mammillatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.    XXV,    fig  1. 

General  cicatrices  marked  obscurely  by  an  irregular  nar- 
row furrow,  obtuse  at  the  upper  end,  narrowed  downwards 
into  a  caudate  curved  point,  central  scar  round,  maininillate  or 
convex,  notched  at  the  top,  or  with  irregularly  undulate  bor- 
ders. The  specimen  represents  the  decorticated  part  of  the 
species,  and  does  not  indicate  any  trace  of  leaf  scar  or  of  vas- 
cular points.  The  surface  is  deeply  and  irregularly  grooved, 
the  grooves  passing  in  undulations  between  the  cicatrices. 

Found  in  large  specimens  on  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 

From  specimens  obtained  two  late  for  the  plate,  the  species  shows  the  char- 
acter of  a  true  Lepidodendron,  The  cicatrices  are  broadly  oval,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  the  leaf  scar  is  of  an  oval  form,  enlarged  on  the  sides  or  horizon- 
tally marked  with  a  large  medial  vascular  point  and  two  lateral  ones,  placed  at 
the  corner  of  the  leaf  scar  under  which  is  an  ov&l  convex  bolster.  This  bolster 
is  the  only  part  left  of  the  specimens  where  the  surface  is  old  or  eroded,  as  seen 
in  our  figure. 

Lepidodendron  cruciatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXV,  fig.  2. 

Surface  furrowed  by  deep,  irregular  grooves,  diverging  from 
the  scars  in  quincunxial  direction  ;  cicatrices  distant,  deeply 
cut  in  the  shale,  but  irregular  and  variable,  generally  oval  and 
narrowed  downwards.  The  supercortical  layer  of  coaly  mat- 
ter is  very  thick,  one  line  at  least,  deeply,  narrowly  and  regu- 
larly striate,  filling  the  depressions  or  hollow  scars,  and  oblit- 
erating their  forms. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  is  copied,  is  large,  and  apparently  repre- 
sents the  base  of  a  tree  whose  bark  has  become  roughened  by  age.  The  spe- 
cies is  uncertain  and  not  satisfactorily  known. 

Roof  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris. 
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Lepidodendron  ?  Greenii,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvii,  fig.  7  and  8. 

Cicatrices  distant  and  deeply  marked^  oval  in  outline, 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  at  the  base,  marked  under  the 
point  by  a  round,  deeply  sunk  leaf  scar,  bordered  by  an  up- 
raised ring,  and  marked  by  a  single  central  vascular  point, 
thus  resembling  the  scar  of  Syrigodendron. 

From  the  great  distance  of  the  cicatrices,  which  are  placed  in  a  qnincunzial 
order,  and  from  the  form  of  the  leaf  scars,  it  is  presumshle  that  this  species 
may  belong  to  another  genus,  or  that  it  is  the  type  of  a  new  one. 

Found  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green,  in  Mercer  Co.,  Ills. 


Lepidodendron  rugosum,  Brgt.    Brod.,  p.  85. 

Little  Vermilion;  Dr.  J.  G.  Winslow. 


Lepidodendron  gracile,  Brgt. 

Veg.  fo68.,  2,  t  16? 

Lepidodendron  elegans,  Ergt. 

Yeg.  fo88.,  2,  t  14? 

In  the  roof  shales  of  the  coal  of  Morris  and  of  Colchester,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  small  stems  or  branches  of  a  Lepidodendron  covered  with  short,  Imear, 
lanceolate-pointed,  fiat  leaves,  referable,  from  the  figures  given  by  the  author, 
to  the  above-named  species.  These  are  considered  by  more  recent  authors  as 
identical  with  Lepidodendron  ahovatum^  Sternb.,  the  form  of  the  cicatrices 
beings  alike,  and  differing  merely  in  siae.  Lepidodendron  abovatum  is  also 
found  at  Morris  and  Colchester  with  large  cicatrices. 


—^6 
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Genus  ULODENDRON,  Rhode. 

Beitr.,  PI.  8,  fig.  1,  Endl.  Gen.,  p.  70. 

Stem  arborescent,  simple,  ?  covered  with  rhomboidal  cica- 
trices, remains  of  deciduous,  strobile-like  branches,  densely 
covered  with  imbricate  leaves. 

This  description,  translated  from  Unger's  Genera,  p.  262,  does  not  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  trees  referable  to  this  genus,  for  the 
good  reason  that  now,  after  years  of  research  among  the  remains  of  fossil  plants, 
these  species  are  known  to  us  by  mere  detached  fragments,  whose  relation  is 
uncertain.  Prof.  Brongniart  has  considered  this  genus  as  merely  representing 
species  of  Ixpidodendran,  and  this  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  generally  ad- 
mitted by  others.  And  truly,  the  bark  of  the  trees  or  of  the  species  referred 
to  this  genus,  bear  cicatrices  or  bolsters  generally  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  true  L^idodendron^  with  also  the  leaf  scars  and  vascular  points  of  the  same 
kind  and  placed  in  the  same  position. 

They  differ  essentially  in  this :  that  they  have  two  or  more  parallel  rows  of 
large  round  or  oval  scars,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  base 
of  large  strobiles  or  cones,  thickly  covered  with  scales  or  short  leaves.  These 
organs  have  not  yet  been  found  in  connection  with  trunks  or  branches,  and 
therefore  their  origin  is  hypothetical.  They  have  been  considered  either  as  the 
cicatrices  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaves,  a  supposition  which  is  not  admissible^  or 
as  the  scars  of  lateral  abortive  or  adventive  branches,  a  supposition  also  unsus- 
tainable for  vegetables  regularly  dichotomous,  like  those  of  the  genus  Lepido- 
dendran,  or  as  the  scars  of  large  strobiles  like  those  of  our  Jdepidostrohus  prin- 
ceps,  (this  Report,  vol.  ii,  pi.  45,  fig.  1)  whose  size  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  cicatrices,  and  prevent^  the  idea  that  they  may  be  borne  at  the  top  of  the 
slender  branches  of  Lepidodeiidron. 

I  consider  this  last  supposition  as  the  right  one.  These  scars,  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  are  placed  in  parallel  rows,  alternate  or  opposite  to  each 
other,  at  a  distance  varying  vertically  from  two  to  eight  inches.  It  is  possible 
that  these  organsjwere  borne  on  peculiar  fruit-bearing  branches  of  species  of  Ze- 
pidodendron.  The  horizontal  distance  between  them  is  not  great:  2  to  3  inches. 
What  seems  also  to  indicate  branches  is  the  small  size  of  the  cicatrices  of  the 
bark,  which  in  all  our  specimens  is  about  the  same.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
peculiar  character  remarked  on  the  specimens  of  all  our  American  species, 
which  is  not  observable  on  the  bark  of  species  of  JLepidodendrtm*  Their  sur- 
iaoe  is  ribbed  lengthwise  by  irregular  ridges,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an 
inch  broad,  one  to  two  lines  thick,  generally  angular  at  the  top,  bearing  be- 
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tween  them  flattened  farrows,  or  strips  of  true  bark  with  its  cicatrices.  The 
irregularity  of  these  ridges,  which  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  their  respective 
distances,  being  sometimes  close  to  each  other,  sometimes  a  few  inches  apart, 
contradict  the  supposition  that  they  are  a  kind  of  organism  resulting  from  the 
n<^al  growth  of  the  trees.  They  are  mere  excrescences,  similar  to  those 
which  are  seen  on  old  trees ;  for  in  some  places,  by  the  expansion  of  their  bor- 
ders they  cover  part  of  the  scars,  in  some  others  they  push  them  aside,  as  from 
the  enlarging  border  of  a  split.  When  supercortioated,  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  between  the  top  of  the  ribs,  is  filled  by  a  coat  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  half  a  line  to  one  line  or  more  in  thickness,  in  such  a  way  thaf 
the  surface  of  the  coat  of  coal  is  on  a  plane  with  the  ridges,  and  that  oonse* 
quently,  the  coal  is  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  grooves,  as  seen, 
pi.  xziii,  fig.  1. 

The  surface  of  this  coaly  matter  is  smooth,  striate  lengthwise  by  narrow  par- 
allel lines,  and  the  positiop  of  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  of  the  leaf  scars 
is  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  depression,  with  a  point  in  the  middle.  The 
peculiar  nature,  or  rather  the  mode  of  formation  of  this  supercortioal  coat  of 
coal,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  plants  now  examined,  as  also  of  most  of 
the  species  of  trees  found  in  the  shales  and  in  the  sandstone  of  the'  Goal 
Measures,  is  not  explained.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  seen  on  our  specimenS| 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  true  cortex,  but  that  it  is  rather  produced  by  some 
exudation  of  matter  (ulmic  acid  ?)  forced,  by  compression,  during  the  process 
of  maceration  and  carbonization  of  the  plants.  This  supposition,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  peculiar  marks  left  and  defined  upon  the  surface  of  this 
matter,  and  different  in  each  species* 

Ulodendron  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Fos8.  flora.,  i,  p.  22,  t  s. 

Sigillaria  M&wardij  Lesqx. 

Ill  Geol  Rep.,  vol.  ti,  p.  460,  PL  48. 

Large  and  numerous  specimens  of  this  species,  obtained  from  the  shales  at 
Morris,  have  afforded  opportunity  of  studying  it  under  various  appearances, 
and  of  recognizing  its  identity  with  the  species  described  and  figured  by  Lind- 
ley  and  by  Sternberg.  Though  the  cicatrices  are  most  of  the  time  obliterated, 
and  their  outliae  modified,  some  specimens  present  them  in  their  primitive 
forms,  with  the  essential  characters,  the  three-pointed  leaf  scar  of  the  genus 

They  are  riiomboidal  in  outline,  pointed  or  truncate  at  the  top,  rounded  at 
the  base,  enlarged  on  the  obtusely  pointed  sides,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
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slightly  inflated  bolster,  and  topped  by  a  small  rhomboidal  leaf  soar,  marked 
with  three  vascular  poiDts.  The  details  characterizing  this  species,  and  which 
have  not  been  given  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  our  plate  22,  fig.  4. 
The  outline  of  the  cicatrices  differs  indeed  from  that  of  the  known  species  of 
Z^ptdodenffron,  and  when  the  surface  is  somewhat  erased,  as  in  the  part  repre- 
sented fig.  46,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  on  specimens  of  this  species,  it  is  un- 
distinguishable  from  that  of  SiffiUaria  Afenardi,  Brgt. 

In  its  decorticated  state  the  species  equally  preserves  the  appearance  of  a 
Si^liaria,  its  wrinkled  surface  bein&r  marked  by  mere  semilunar,  inflated  dots, 
as  seen  in  fig.  4.  The  strobile  scars  are  proportionally  large,  approximated  to 
each  other,  alternating  in  two  vertical  rows,  nearly  exactly  round,  or  rather  en- 
larged horixontally. 

Mr.  Jos.  Even,  of  Morris,  has  kindly  sent  photographic  plates  of  large  spe- 
cimens of  his,  which  bear  these  strobile  scars,  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  a  horizontal  distance  of  three  inches,  and  only  one  and  a-half  inches 
from  each  other  in  vertical  direction.  The  vertical  distance  of  these  soars  is 
apparently  variable ;  it  is,  however,  generally  shorter  in  this  species  than  in 
the  following  ones. 

On  snales  at  Morris  and  Colchester. 


Ulodendron  ellipticum,  Stemb. 

PI.  xxii,  fig.  S,  and  PI.  xxiii,  fig.  1  to  3. 

Under  the  name  of  JOeptdodendron  vmatissimumy  Prof.  Brongniart  has  repre- 
sented in  his  Foss.  Flor.,  vol.  2,  pi.  18,  a  large  specimen  of  this  species.  As 
there  is  not  as  yet  a  detailed  description  of  it,  and  as  the  cicatrices  of  the  sur- 
face are  not  as  clearly  defined  on  the  European  specimens  as  on  ours,  I  have 
figurbd  the  essential  parts  of  this  species  as  exemplifications  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance. 

The  surface  cicatrices  are  almost  exactly  rhomboidal,  angular  on  the  sides, 
slightly  elongated,  more  or  less  distant,  with  the  leaf  scar  nearly  central, 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  depression  or  small  hollow,  as  indicating  the  place 
of  a  single  vascular  scar.  These  scars  are  not  indicated  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean authors.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  lateral  ones  are  obliterated,  but, 
although  a  great  number  of  specimens  were  carefully  examined,  they  could  not 
be  detected  on  any  one  of  them.  PI.  23,  fig.  3  enlarged,  shows  the  details  of 
the  forms  of  these  cicatrices. 

The  strobile  scars  on  this  species  are  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically  more 
distant  than  in  the  former,  or  four  to  six  inches,  and  horizontally  six  inches. 
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On  the  largest  of  my  specimeDS,  the  Bears  are  two  and  a-balf  iDches  long  and 
one  and  three-fourth  inches  broad.  Some  of  these  scars  are  distinctly  marked 
by  the  cicatrices  of  the  surface  nearly  to  the  middle,  or  just  to  the  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  strobile,  which  has  only  one-third  of  an  inch  diameter* 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  growth  of  the  leaves  was  stopped  around  the 
pedicel  of  the  cones  by  the  compression  of  their  open  scales,  and  that  the  cone 
itself  was  attached  to  the  tree  by  a  pedicel  as  small  aa  is  generally  the  central 
axis  of  a  Jjepidostrolnu. 

Collected  in  splendid  specimens  from  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Ulodendron  elongatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxiii,  fig.  4. 

The  cicatrices  of  the  surface  are  in  this  species  about  of  the 
same  form  as  those  of  Lepidodendron  rimosum^  IStern.,  or  of 
Lepidodendron  simplex^  Lesqx.,  as  represented  vol.  2,  pi.  45, 
fig.  5,  of  this  Report.  They  diflfer  only  by  a  narrow,  elevated 
round  border,  which,  as  they  are  slightly  apart  from  each  other, 
leaves  between  them  a  narrow  smooth  furrow.  The  leaf  scar 
is  nearly  [^central,  as  marked  on  the  figure,  and  shows  the  three 
vascular  points  of  a  Lepidodendron.  The  strobile-scars  are 
proportionally  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  former  spe- 
cies, nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  vertically  distant  eight 
inches  or  more. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  with  double  rows  of  these  scars,  I  do  not 
know  at  what  distance  they  are  placed  horizontally,  and  whether  they  are  alter- 
nate or  opposite.  From  the  form  of  its  cicatrices,  this  species  might  be  identi. 
cal  with  our  Lepidodendron  simplex^  and  the  strobile  scars  represent  the  base  of 
a  cone  like  Lepidostrohui  princeps^  Lesqx.,  loc.  cit.  Both  species  also  may  be 
referable  to  Lepidodendron  rimoswn^  Sternb.,  and  Lepidostrobus  variahiiis,  Ll^ 
and  Hutt.,  which  Prof.  Oeinits,  in  his  Verst..  p.  35,  describes  as  the  same.  It 
is  only  remarkable  that  this  celebrated  author  persists  in  considering  these  enor- 
mous cones  as  sustained  at  the  end  of  small  branches  which,  according  to  his 
description,  are  only  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  that  he  admits  the 
round  scars  of  cones  as  mere  branch  scars.  He  has  only  figured  one  of  them, 
however,  in  his  tab.  3,  fig.  16.  It  appears  to  represent  the  three  different  forms 
of  Ulodendron  mq;'ti«,  under  the  name  of  Baioniu  punctata,  LI. 
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Ulodendron  punctatum,  Stemb.  Vers.  2,  p.  186. 

Tab.  45,  fig.  1,  a-e.^ 

I  refer  to  this  species,  though  with  some  doubt,  a  beautiful  and  well  preserved 
specimen,  lately  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Collet,  from  the  Mahoning  sand, 
stone?  of  Clinton,  Vermilion  county,  In<i,  near  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. The  specimen  represents  a  branch  compressed  into  an  oval  shape  and 
slightly  arched,  three  and  three-fourths  inches  broad  across  in  its  broadest 
diameter,  two  and  a-half  inches  in  the  narrowest  compressed  part,  its  upper 
cortex  marked  by  small,  oval,  convex-pointed  intumescences,  with  a  small  oval, 
deeply  concave  scar  at  the  point,  placed  in  spiral  at  about  one  line  distance  from 
each  other.  The  upper  cortex  is  termed  by  a  pellicle  of  ferruginous,  semi- car- 
bonaceous hard  matter,  no  thicker  than  a  quarter  of  a  line.  Under  it  the  surface 
is  marked  with  the  same  kind  of  cicatrices,  but  the  top  oval  scars  are  oblitera- 
ted. On  both  sides  of  the  branches  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  of  strobile 
soars,  one  and  a-half  inches  distant  from  each  other,  a  little  less  than  one  inch 
broad,  oval  in  outline,  the  center  marked  by  a  round  cavity,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  mammilla  protrudes.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  elevated  margin 
surrounded  with  round  cicatrices  like  those  of  the  bark.  These  branch  or 
strobile  scars  are  alternate,  five  on  one  side,  three  on  the  other,  horizontally 
three  inches  distant  in  measuring  across  the  upper  broadest  part  of  the  branch, 
and  six  inches  in  measuring  on  the  other  side  across  the  more  flattened  part, 
therefore  appearing  as  placed  in  two  rows  on  both  sides  and  towards  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  branches.  The  same  configuration  is  remarked  in  Sternberg's 
figure;  but  here  the  scars  are  placed  along  the  concave  border  of  the  curved 
branch,  while  in  ours  it  is  along  its  convex  portion.  The  name  of  punctatum  is 
t^iven  to  the  species  from  the  points  upon  the  branch  scars,  in  the  author's  figure, 
the  cortex  being  marked  by  broadly  triangular  cicatrices.  A  few  only  of  the 
same  form  are  perceptible  at  a  single,  small,  decorticated  spot  near  the  most 
erased  part  of  our  specimen,  under  a  double  layer  of  upper  cortex.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  this  specimen  represents  the  same  species  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  Bothiodendron  punctatum,  LI.  and  Hutt.,  2,  p.  86,  has  the  same 
cortical  cicatrices  as  ours,  but  differs  by  its  long  and  more  distant  strobile 
scars. 

Morris,  on  shales. 
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Genus  LEPIDOPHLOIOS,  Sternb. 

UL  QeoL  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  467. 

Lepidophloios?  auriculattjm,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xzz,  fig  1. 

Stem  or  cone  covered  with  large  thick  rhomboidal  imbricated 
scales,  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  sides,  marked  at  the 
top  by  enlarged  rhomboidal  cicatrices  and  three  obscure  vascu- 
lar points. 

The  specimen  copied  in  our  figure  looks  like  a  part  of  a  large  flattened  cone 
whose  broad  thick  rhomboidal  scales  are  imbricated  like  those  of  a  strobile  of 
pine,  and  in  the  same  order.  According  to  Prof.  Ooldenberg,  specimens  of  this 
kind  should  merely  represont  the  surface  part  of  stems  {JJepidophlmos),  whose 
leaves  are  attached  at  the  base  of  the  scales  which  coyer  them.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  b  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  our  plant  is  referable  to  this  genus, 
notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the  scales  to  those  of  some  species  of  Euro- 
pean Zrepidophloios,  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  a  cone  or  Lepidos' 
trohus.  It  is  evident  that  the  scales,  which  are  ofken  found  isolated  and  vari- 
ously grouped  on  the  shales,  were  free  to  their  base  ;  that  in  their  union,  as  in 
the  specimen  which  is  figured  here,  they  rather  represent  the  form  of  a  strobile 
than  that  of  a  stem,  and  that  also  some  of  these  scales  appear  connected  with 
Jjepidophyllum  auriailatum,  Lesqz.,  though  the  mode  of  connection  is  not  dis- 
tinct. On  the  other  side  these  scales  are  marked  at  the  top  by  three  vascular 
points  like  the  scales  of  JLepxdophloxoB^  and  also  have  in  the  middle  the  small 
scar  scarcely  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye,  which  Mr*  Ooldenberg  considers 
as  the  scar  of  a  spine,  and  which  also  is  a  character  of  the  genus.  They  are, 
moreover,  remarkably  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Xiepidophioios  larictnus, 
Sternb.,  as  figured  by  Goldenberg.  in  his  Flor.  Sarr.,  pi.  16,  fig.  1.  Though 
this  may  be  its  true  generic  relation,  this  species  differs  from  the  European  one 
by  the  scales,  which  in  oura  are  proportionally  broader  and  shorter,  and  by  the 
small  medial  soar  which  is  triangular  and  not  round. 

Found  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  of  St.  Johns. 
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Lepidophloios  laricinus,  Stemb. 

Vers.  1,  p.  23,  PI.  11,  fig.  2,  8,  4. 

It  is  not  rare  in  the  shales  of  the  coal  at  Morris,  in  good,  well  charactoriEod 
specimens. 

Lepidophloios  protuberans,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxvi,  fig.  1  and  2. 

Stem  arborescent  with  cicatrices  somewhat  distant,  separated 
by  thin,  undulating,  continuous  wrinkles  bordering  the  cauda; 
cicatrices  double ;  the  upper  part  or  leaf  scar  is  rounded  up- 
wards and  downwards,  obtusely  acute  on  both  enlarged  sides, 
marked  by  three  vascular  points,  the  middle  of  which  is 
capped  by  a  small,  half  round  dot;  the  lower  part  like  a  broadly 
oval-rhomboidal  wing,  has  both  sides  curving  downwards  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  borders  of  the  leaf  scar,  and  abruptly 
bent  into  a  long  pointed  cauda,  fig.  2.  The  wing  is  marked 
above  the  middle  and  under  the  leaf  scar  by  a  semi-lunar  up- 
raised scar.  The  cicatrices  are  generally  deeply  immersed  in 
the  stone,  anjj  their  outlines  rarely  discernible.  They  are 
often  covered  with  a  coat  of  thick  carbonaceous  matter,  and 
their  center  marked  by  a  prominent  nose-like  gibbosity. 

In  the  shales  at  Morris ;  collected  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


Genus  LEPIDOSTROBUS,  Brgt. 

Ills.  Geol.  Rep.,  yoI.  ii,  p.  466. 

Lepidostrobus  (species). 

PLxxz,fig.  4to7. 

The  figures  represent  in  detail  a  specimen  of  a  cone  of  L&pi- 
dodendron  in  concretions,  which  has  its  sporanges  and  spores 
still  preserved  in  their  primitive  position.    The  form  of  the 
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blades  and  of  the  sporange-pedicels,  as  they  appear  when  iso- 
lated from  the  cone,  is  not  recognizable,  therefore  its  specific 
relation  is  uncertain. 

The  cone  is  figured  as  an  illusfcration  of  the  poeition  of  the  sporaDge-cells  on 
their  axis,  to  which  they  are  perpendicular,  and  also  of  the  form  of  the  seeds. 
These  seeds,  fig.  6  and  7,  highly  magnified,  resemhling  those  of  a  Jjycopodium^ 
are  exactly  three  one-hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  size,  nearly  round  or  slightly 
tetrahedral,  with  valves  discernible  but  without  borders,  and  often  agglomerated 
by  triplication,  but  separating  easily.  The  absence  of  borders  or  wings  on 
these  seeds  indicates  their  maturity.  They  are  easily  detached  from  the  spo- 
ranges,  like  a  brownish  powder.  The  part  seen  at  the  top  of  the  cone,  and 
represented  enlarged  in  fig.  5,  seems  to  bo  the  support  or  the  pedicel  of  a  blade 
or  the  scale  of  the  sporange. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  ovatifouus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig  2  and  26. 

Cone  about  three  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  with  short, 
erect  blades;  blade  obtuse  at  its  base,  lanceolate  obtusely 
pointed,  comparatively  broad;  pedicel  of  the  sporanges  short, 
lanceolate.  The  axis  of  the  cone  appears  to  be  narrow,  a  pe- 
culiarity which  does  not  agree  with  the  shortness  of  the  pedi- 
cel of  the  sporange.  As  the  detached  blade,  fig.  2  &,  is  copied 
from  another  specimen  which  is  crushed^  and  whose  form  is 
unrecognizable,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

In  concretions  from  Mazon  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  oblongifolius,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXX,  fig.  3  and  86. 

A  VERY  fine  specimen,  also  from  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek,  representing  an  exact  cross  section  of  a  cone.  The 
central  axis  is  one  line  broad,  the  blade  one  inch  long,  its 
breadth  one-third  of  the  length,  oblong,  obtusely  pointed, 

—66 
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squarely  cut  at  the  base,  and  without  auricles ;  pedicel  of  the 
sporange  narrow,  lanceolate  pointed,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long.  In  its  length  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  border  of  the  axis  and  that  of  the  line  of  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cone.  The  sporanges  are  obscurely  marked  on  the 
stone,  mixed  with  pyrites,  but  I  could  not  detect  any  spores. 


IjEpidostrobus  lancipolius,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  7. 

A  SMALL,  apparently  narrow  cone.  The  pedicel  of  the  spo- 
ranges, fig.  7  by  is  very  short,  broadly  wedge-shaped,  obtusely 
truncate  at  its  base ;  blade  one  inch  long,  slightly  enlarged  in 
the  middle,  tapering  into  an  acute  point,  with  slightly  diverg- 
ing acute  auricle  at  the  base ;  medial  nerve  sharply  marked. 

On  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek. 


Lepidostrobus  truncatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  6. 

Cone  less  than  one  inch  long,  round  ovate,  obtuse,  truncate 
at  the  base,  with  densely  imbricated,  short,  lanceolate  spho- 
TophyllcB  (blades) .  None  of  these  can  be  distinctly  seen,  being 
compressed  against  the  cone. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mazon  creek. 

Lepidostrobus  connivens,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  6. 

Cone  small,  ovate  obtuse,  of  the  same  size  as  the  former, 
with  long,  narrow,  linear  lanceolate  spofx^phyllce ;  blade  as 
long  as  the  cone,  curved  at  its  top  and  covering  it. 
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In  this  species,  also,  the  pedicel  of  the  sporanges  is  unknown.  Both  these 
small  cones  resemble  in  sise  and  somewhat  in  form  Lepidostrohw  gemmiformU^ 
Gopp.,  Permian  flora,  p.  142,  pi.  xiz,  fig.  14, 15,  16 ;  bat  are  evidently  dis- 
tinct species. 

From  Mason  creek,  in  concretions. 


Lepidostrobus  ornatus,  Brgt. 

LI.  and  Hutt,  Foss.  Fl.  8,  PL  26. 

A  broken  specimen  of  a  cone  of  this  species  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Even,  in  a  nodule  from  Mason  creek.  It  is  cut  across  near  its  base,  and  the 
form  and  position  of  the  sporanges  and  of  the  pedicels  are  distinctly  observable. 

Gbnus  LEPIDOPHYLLUM,  Brgt. 

Ul.  Geol.  Rept,  toI.  ii,  p.  466. 

Lepidophyllum  rostellatum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig  8. 

A  LARGE  blade,  broken  in  the  middle,  four-fifthB  of  an  inch 
broad,  with  a  triple  medial  nerve,  round,  attenuated  at  the 
base  or  strangled  at  its  point  of  union  to  the  pedicel;  pedicel 
of  the  sporanges  half  an  inch  long,  rounded  at  its  enlarged 
sides,  and  narrowed  to  an  acute,  slightly  curved  point.  The 
coUum  between  the  blade  and  the  pedicel  is  long  and  narrow, 
giving  to  this  species  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Maion  creek ;  in  concretions. 


Lepidophyllum  strlatum,  Sp,  nov. 

PI.  xxzi,  fig.  9. 

The  specimen  shows  two  blades  and  curved  pedicels  of  spo- 
ranges. The  blades,  broken  at  the  point  and  along  the  bor- 
ders, are  about  half  an  inch  broad,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
lanceolate,  slightly  enlarged  above  the  middle,  marked  with 
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one  narrow  medial  nerve,  and  striated  in  the  length  with  well 
marked  parallel  regular  lines,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  medial 
nerve.  The  pedicels  of  the  sporanges  are  still  curved  as  in 
their  normal  position  on  the  strobile,  and  appear  linear. 

Thb  speciefl  is  dietinct  from  every  other  kind  publisbed,  bj  its  striated  blade. 
Also  from  Mazon  creek ;  in  concretions  of  claj  iron  ore. 


Lepidophillum  foliaceum,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  10. 

Tins  leaf  or  blade  has  a  form  totally  at  variance  with  any 
other  seen  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  represents  a  kind  of  vegetable  organ,  like  those  described 
under  this  generic  name.  It  is  marked  in  the  middle  by  an 
inflated  body  (medial  nerve?)  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broad, 
which,  at  its  base,  is  abruptly  curved  on  one  side  like  a  spo- 
range  pedicel  of  Lepidophyllwn  at  its  point  of  union  with  the 
blade.  This  medial  nerve,?  slightly  enlarging  upwards,  ab- 
ruptly terminates  at  some  distance  under  the  obtuse  point  of 
the  blade.  The  whole  leaf  is  a  little  more  than  one  inch  long, 
half  an  inch  broad,  oblong-ovate  in  outline,  cut  or  truncate  at 
the  base,  with  a  small  round  lobe  on  one  side  of  it,  and  split 
at  the  top  in  two  or  three  deep,  narrow,  obtuse  lobes  Its  sur- 
face is  smooth,  covered  all  over  by  a  pellicle  of  coaly  matter; 
the  medial  broad  nerve  only  is  naked  and  obscurely  striate  in 
its  length. 

On  a  piece  of  sbale  from  tbe  main  coal  of  Marpbjsborongb. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  and  from  the  shales  of  Morris, 
another  specimen  of  this  species,  representing  an  agglomeration  of  three  leaves 
of  the  same  kind  and  form  as  the  one  above  described.  The  point  and  mode 
of  connection  of  these  leaves  is  not  distinguishable,  though  thej  appear  to  be 
imbricated  around  a  common  axis. 
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Genus  KNORRIA,  Sternb.  and  Gopp. 

(.^icatrices  half  ojlindrica],  obtuse  at  the  point,  more  or  less  enlarged  down- 
wards, like  those  which  are  indicated  as  the  essential  character  of  this  genus, 
haye  been  recognized  as  subcortical  scars  of  some  species  of  Lepidodendron  by 
Prof.  Goppert  and  other  recent  authors.  We  have  seen  the  same  also  in  our 
Lepidodendron  Morrinanvm^  and  in  this  Report  still  a  specimen  referable  to 
Sigillaria  monoUigma^  Lesqx.,  is  figured,  and  bears  the  caudal  intumescence  of 
a  Knorria.  We  have,  therefore,  abstained  from  describing  any  new  species  as 
referable  to  this  genus,  though  we  have  in  our  Coal  Measures  the  two  species 
admitted  to  it  by  Ooldenberg :  Knorria  tmbricata,  Sternb.,  mentioned  in  vol. 
ii,  of  this  Report,  and  Knorria  Selloni,  Sternb.,  Vers.,  i,  iv.,  p.  37,  pi.  57, 
from  the  shales  at  Morris. 


Genus  SIGILLARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Gcol.  Rep.,  ii,  p.  448. 

Sigillaria  corrugata,  Sp.  nov, 

PI.  xxiv,  fig.  4,  and  PI.  xxv,  fig.  6. 

Cortex  very  rugose  or  deeply  wrinkled  in  the  length, 
marked  by  linear-oval,  elongated  cicatrices,  gibbous  in  the 
middle  and  cut  by  a  round  angular  scar,  as  seen  pi.  xxv,  fig. 
5.  Lower  surface  also  wrinkled  lengthwise  with  smooth,  shal- 
low striaB,  marked  by  cicatrices,  oval  in  outline  or  somewhat 
pointed  at  the  top,  rounded  in  its  lower  part,  marked  in  the 
middle  by  three  irregular,  vascular  scars,  placed  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  or  by  a  semi-lunar  scar  which  points  down- 
wards, and  a  mere  vascular  point  underneath.  These  cica- 
trices are  one  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  distant,  and  placed 
in  quatemate  order. 

This  species  resembles  a  Lepidodendron^  appearing  related  to  L,  pimctatum, 
Sternb. ,  which  Prof.  BrongQiart  considers  a  SigiUaria,  Its  leaf  scars  haye 
more  analogy  to  those  of  the  last  genus. 

Found  at  Marseilles,  LaSalle  Co.,  at  the  base  of  the  thick  bank  of  sandstone 
which  there  appears  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  coal  strata,  and  which  gen- 
eral) j  contains  remains  of  large  species  of  plants,  rarely  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 
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SiGiLLARiA  Massiuensis^  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XXV,  fig.  8  and  4. 

Stem  ribbed^  ribs  flat^  half  an  inch  broad,  with  intermediate, 
deep,  sharply  cut  furrows ;  surface  striated  lengthwise  by  dis- 
tinct, nearly  continuous  lines,  scarcely  flexuous  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  cicatrices ;  cicatrices  larger,  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  not  quite  as  broad  or  half  as  broad  as  the  ribs,  rhomboi- 
dal,  rounded  at  the  top,  enlarged  downwards  to  the  angular 
sides,  obtusely  pointed  at  the  base,  minutely,  obscurely  striate 
on  the  surface ;  vascular  scars  three,  the  lateral  ones  semi-lu- 
nar, caudate,  vertical ;  the  medial  one  horizontal,  large,  oval. 
The  cicatrices  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  equal 
to  their  length.  The  form  of  the  decorticated  cicatrices  is  not 
known. 

This  fine  species  is  allied  to  SigiUana  tntermediaj  Brgt.,  differing  in  its  pro- 
portionally larger  cicatrices,  and  by  the  regular  striation  of  the  ribs,  without 
cross  wrinkles  at  the  base  of  the  cicatrices,  and  by  their  angular  base. 

In  the  sandstone  at  Marseilles. 

m 

SiGILLARIA  K0N0STI6MA,  Lesqx. 

PL  xxvi,  fig  6. 

This  species  is  referred,  with  some  doubt,  to  the  one  published  in  vol.  ii  of 
this  Report,  p.  449,  pi.  42.  It  represents  a  part  of  a  trunk  or  branch,  four 
inches  broad,  flattened  to  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  marked  all  around  in 
the  general  quincunxial  order  by  broadly  rhomboidal  scars,  with  a  round  point 
in  the  middle,  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  cortex  of  SigiUaria 
monosiiffmaj  and  at  the  same  comparative  distance.  These  scars  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  an  inflated  lanceolate  cauda,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  This 
kind  of  half  cylindrical  appendage  attached  to  the  specimen  evidently  under 
the  cortex,  gives  to  this  species  the  character  of  a  Knorrta.  If,  as  Prof.  W. 
P.  Shimper  will  have  it,  in  his  Vegetaux  /ossiUs  du  terrain  de  I^antitum  dcM 
VosgeSj  p.  33,  Knorria,  as  a  genus,  differs  essentially  from  Leptdodendron  by 
the  cicatrices  having  a  single  central  vascular  scar,  our  species  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  true  Knorria.    But  the  same  author  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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specimen  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  Lepidodendron^  or  the 
three  vascular  scars  of  the  leaves  and  the  semi-cylindrical  and  subcortical  ap- 
pendages of  a  Knorria.  These  we  have  evidently  in  our  Leptdodendron  Morisi- 
anum.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  genus  Knorria^  and  its  true  characters,  are 
still  questionable  and  open  to  discussion. 

Colchester  and  Morris. 


SiGILLARIA  ALTERNANS,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

Foss.  Fl.  1,  pi.  66. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  this  species  has  been  found  upon  a  piece  of  coal 
at  Morris,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong.  In  its  lower  part  it  shows  the  row  of  double 
scars  separated  by  a  space  of  half  an  inch,  elongated  and  irregularly  oval.  In 
ascending,  the  scars  approach  insensibly  till  they  pass  to  a  row  of  single  ovate 
pointed  cicatrices,  joined  together  by  their  ends  with  an  oval  depression  in  the 
middle.  This  last  representation  of  SigiHaria  altemans^  LI  and  Hutt.,  is  ex- 
actly SigiUaria  catenulata  of  the  same  authors,  Foss.  Flor.  1,  pi.  58,  and  there- 
fore both  species  ought  to  be  united  in  one,  as  is  done  by  Goldenberg. 

SiGILLARIA  SPiNULOSA,  Germ,  in  Gold.  2. 

p.  20,  PL  10,  fig.  4. 

Our  species  merely  differs  by  the  lateral  angles  of  the  cicatrices  being  slight- 
ly obtuse  and  not  acute,  as  figured  and  described  in  the  European  species. 
There  is  no  trace  of  scars  of  spines.  It  may  be  a  different  and  a  new  species, 
but  it  is  on  a  piece  of  coal,  decorticated,  and  all  the  details  of  structure  cannot 
be  recognised. 

Carmi,  White  county ;  collected  by  E.  T.  Cox. 

SiGILLARIA   CiSTII,  Brgt. 

Veg.  Foss.  1,  p.  418,  PL  140,  fig.  2. 

This  species  is  placed  in  the  genus  StemmatopterU  by  Gorda,  and  appears  to 
be  a  true  Caulopteris.  Mr.  Bradley  has  found  at  Morris  a  specimen  referable 
to  this  species ;  but  it  has  only  one  soar,  and  from  it  to  the  base  of  the  specimen 
there  is  a  surface  half  a  foot  long,  without  trace  of  any  other  scar.  The  whole 
surface  is  ribbed  or  striated  as  in  Brongniart's  figure,  the  strisB  ctrrving  and 
uniting  under  the  scars. 
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Genus  SYRINGODENDRON,  Stemb.  and  Brgt 

m.  GeoL  Report,  toI.  ii,  p.  461. 

Stmngodendron  pesoapreoli,  Sternb. 

Vera.  1, 4  ;  p.  24. 
In  shales  at  Grajyille ;  collected  by  E.  T.  Cox. 


SYRINGODENDRON  PORTERI,  Sp.  nov. 
PI.  xnrii,  fig.  4  to  6. 

Stem  round  and  thick.  (The  State  cabinet  at  Springfield 
has  a  branch  four  inches  in  diameter^  and  another  double  this 
thickness.)  Surface  covered  with  scars  placed  close  to  each 
other  in  vertical  rows^  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  dis- 
tant, the  horizontal  space  between  the  rows  double  as  large, 
filled  with  vertical  parallel  and  continuous  lines  or  narrow 
wrinkles  close  to  each  other.  Scars  small,  scarcely  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  across,  round,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular 
depression,  overtopped  by  a  convex  or  semi-lunar  deep  cavity, 
which  gives  to  the  scars  the  appearance  of  an  open  eye,  fig.  6. 
This  line  either  divides  the  round  scar  at  its  top,  or  passes 
a  little  above  it.  These  scars  have  the  form  of  those  on  Syrin- 
godend/ron  cycloatigma^  Brgt.,  and  the  strise  of  the  surface  are 
also  of  the  same  kind  in  both  species. 

But  this  species  greatly  differs  by  its  closely  approached  scars,  and  especially 
by  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  farrows.  This  character  might  even  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  species  into  this  genus.  If ,  as  I  am  informed,  there  is  a 
specimen  (which  I  have  not  seen),  found  in  connection  with  those  examined 
for  this  description,  and  which  is  abruptly  strangulated  and  reduced  to  half  its 
diameter,  a  form  indicating  a  root  rather  than  a  branch,  this  species  should  be 
admitted  into  the  following  genus. 

Found  at  Eugene,  Ind.,  and  presented  to  the  State  cabinet  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Porter. 
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Syringodendron  cyclostigma,  Brgt. 

Hist  Ycg.  Foss,  p.  480,  PL  16G,  fig.  2  and  8. 

Found  at  Alton,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green. 


Gbnus  SIGILLARIOIDES,  Lesqx. 

Cylindrical  roots  or  stems  ?  variable  in  size,  marked  on  the 
surface  either  by  round  scars,  without  trace  of  a  central  vascu- 
lar point,  placed  in  a  regular  quincunxial  or  spiral  order,  or 
by  defined  SigiUarioid  cicatrices  with  a  central  vascular  point, 
without  any  regular  order  of  position  in  relation  to  each  other. 
To  this  genus  are  referable  the  remains  of  what  I  consider  as 
roots  of  Sigillaria. 

Sigillarioides  radioans,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  4. 

Primary  axis  cylindrical,  about  one  inch  broad,  irregularly 
inflated  and  strangulated  towards  the  narrower  base,  bearing 
long  tubular  rootlets  or  leaves  attached  to  rhomboidal  cica- 
trices, which  are  narrowed  on  both  acute  sides,  and  marked  in 
the  middle  by  a  broad  vascular  point;  leaves  or  rootlets  more 
than  one  line  broad,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  vascular  line 
or  medial  nerve.  The  scars  are  tolerably  distant,  and  without 
any  regularity  of  position  relatively  to  each  other.  Though 
slightly  variable  in  their  form,  they  are  so  remarkably  similar 
to  those  of  SigUlaria  monostigmay  that  the  intimate  relation 
of  these  remains  cannot  well  be  doubted.  This  specimen  is 
interesting,  especially  as  seemingly  indicating  a  similarity  of 
scars  between  some  species  of  trees  of  the  Coal  Measures  and 
their  roots. 

MazoQ  creek ;  in  clay  iron-stone  nodules. 
—57 
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SiGlLLARIOIDES  STELLARIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

PI.  xxix,  fig.  8. 

Stem  cylindrical,  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  irregularly  inflated 
and  contracted,  obliquely  crossing  the  shale,  marked  on  its 
surface  by  small,  round,  slightly  angular,  sometimes  nearly 
square  or  triangular  cicatrices,  in  exact  quincunxial  order. 
These  are  slightly  upraised  above  the  surface,  truncate,  with- 
out trace  of  vascular  point.  Surface  obscurely  wrinkled  be- 
tween the  scars,  with  lines  diverging  starlike  toward  the  near- 
est  cicatrices. 

This  beautiful  specimen,  figured  half  it«  size,  evideutlj  represents  part  of  a 
root  of  a  large  SigUlaria.  Its  oblique  positiou  Id  the  shale  is  marked  by  tbo 
upper  and  lower  flattened  surface,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  stem  is  at  an 
angle  of  thirtj  degrees.  The  inflation  and  contraction  of  the  cylinder,  which 
is  irregularly  strangulated,  indicates  also  a  tree's  root.  The  scars  placed  in 
regular  order,  though  double  the  sise  marked  in  the  figure,  are  much  smaller 
than  cicatrices  of  Stiymuria.  In  the  strangulated  part  of  the  cylinder,  some 
of  these  cicatrices  are  deeply  immersed  in  the  stone,  and  do  not  show,  any  more 
than  those  which  are  slightly  upraised  above  the  surface,  any  trace  of  a  mam- 
milla or  central  point.  The  wrinkles  of  the  surface  and  their  direction  resem- 
ble those  of  Stigmaria  anahathra  var.  stellaris^  Gopp. 

Found  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  at  Morris ;  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 

Genus  HALONIA,  LI.  and  Hutt 

Fos8.  Flor.  2,  p.  12. 

This  genus  represents  aborescent  stems  bearing  two  kinds  of 
cicatrices;  small  ones,  like  round  or  rhomboidal  points  closely 
approached,  disposed  in  regular  spiral  order  around  the  stem  j 
large  ones  more  distant,  upraised  like  half  round,  obtuse  tuber- 
cles, disposed  about  in  quincunxial  order. 
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Halonia  tubercdlata  ?     Brgt. 

PI.  xxix,  fig  1. 

Stem  about  three  inches  broad,  flattened  by  compresgion  to 
one  inch,  bearing  large,  round,  elevated  tubercles,  hollow  in 
the  middle,  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a  round  convex  point  or 
small  mammilla  in  the  center.  The  specimen  is  not  only 
decorticated,  but  corroded  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  cicatrices  between  the  tubercles  but  irregular,  un. 
dulate  wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  without  any  definite  di- 
rec4on.  The  hollow  tubercles  look  like  large  cicatrices  of 
Stigmaria. 

A8  the  tuberclep  of  the  species  of  Halonia  have  never  been  described  Ao/- 
low  in  the  center,  our  plant  is  doubtfully  referred  to  it.  The  deterioration  of 
the  surface  has  evidently  not  produced  the  cavities  of  the  tubercles,  for  the  in- 
ternal surface  is  smooth,  regularly  inclined  downwards,  bearing  at  the  bottom 
a  discernible  vascular  scar,  similar  to  that  of  a  Stigmaria,  This  species  may 
be  a  Stigmaria,  though  the  cicatrices  are  at  least  double  of  those  of  S.  wnbo- 
nata,  Lesqz. 

From  the  Chester  group,  Pope  county. 


Genus  STIGMARIA,  Brgt. 

111.  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  44Y. 

Stigmaria  elliptica,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxix,  fig.  2. 

Stem  thick,  half  a  foot  broad,  flattened  to  one  inch;  cica- 
trices placed  in  regular  spiral  quaternate  order,  elliptical,  more 
or  less  elongated  and  proportionally  narrow,  with  a  central 
nearly  round,  small  mammilla,  marked  in  the  middle  by  a 
vascular  point.  The  specimen  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
coaly  matter,  which  has  filled  the  scars,  where  it  has  an  in- 
creased thickness,  obliterating  generally  the  mammillaB.   These 
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are,  however,  distinguishable  at  the  bottom  of  some  cicatrices. 
Their  size  is  proportionally  small.  The  species  is  perhaps  re- 
ferable to  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  ascribed  by  authors 
to  Stigmwinaficoidea. 

Prof.  Goppert  {Flora  des  Uhergavg$gehirye$y  p.  246,  pi.  xzxii,  fig.  3,)  has 
published  as  S^Jicoidesv&r,  elUptica,  a  specimen  apparently  decorticated,  with 
oblong,  elliptical  and  unequal  cicatrices.  These,  by  their  irregularity  of  form, 
size  and  position,  evidently  belong  to  a  species  different  from  oars.  The  same 
author,  in  his  Gattumjen  Liv  .1,  2,  pi.  xv,  fig.  49,  shows  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
Stigmctriu  ficoides^  whose  cicatrices,  taken  from  within  the  cylinder,  are  ellipti- 
cal, while  those  of  the  surface  are  round.  But  in  the  specimen  here  figured 
we  have  the  true  cicatrices  of  the  cortex.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  the  different  forms  of  Stigmaria  as  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  The  vegetable  remains  described  in  the  next  genus,  demonstrate 
that  even  the  roots  of  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are  distinguishable  by 
peculiar  forms  and  peculiar  cicatrices.  It  is  my  belief,  the  genus  Stigmaria 
does  not  represent  tree  roots,  but  floating  stems,  of  which  species  of  the  genus 
Stgillaria  constitute  the  flowers  or  fruit-bearing  stems ;  the  difference  in  the 
form,  the  size,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  scars  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
specific  characters  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  species  of  the  genus  Stgillaria, 

Duquoin  }  shales  over  the  main  coal. 


Stigmaria  umbonata,  Lesqx. 

Geol.  Kept,  of  Penu.,  p.  870. 

I  refer  to  this  species  remains  of  a  Stigmaria  found  in  abundance  in  tho 
shales  of  the  coal  at  Colchester,  where  the  leaves  are  seen  in  connection  with 
the  stems.  The  cicatrices  of  the  stems  are  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of 
Stigmaria  Jicoidesy  and  the  flattened  leaves  are  twice  as  broad,  measuring  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 


Genus  STIGMARIOIDES,  Lesqx. 

The  species  referable  to  this  genus,  very  variable  in  form, 
tuberculose,  or  globular,  or  cylindrical,  are  apparently  tree 
roots  or  rJiizomas,     They  have,  as  common  characters,  round. 
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small  scars  of  rootlets,  generally  placed  without  symmetrical 
order,  and  without  a  central  vascular  point. 

The  affinity  of  this  genus  with  the  former  appears  at  first  verj  close  ;  but  we 
have  here  species,  evidently  roots,  some  of  them  rhizomas  of  ferns,  marked  by 
irregularly  placed  scars,  which  cannot  be  united  to  a  genus  which,  even  if  it 
should  represent  a  kind  of  roots,  is  far  different  in  its  essential  characters,  viz  : 
the  regularity  of  position  and  the  form  of  the  scars.  The  name  of  Rhizolites, 
P.  Braun.,  a  genus  enumerated  but  not  described  by  linger,  might  be,  there- 
fore, appropriate  if,  per  contra,  the  species  had  not  a  near  relation  to  those  of 
the  former  genus,  by  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  and  of  the  leaves. 

All  these  species  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  substance,  and  without  ezcep* 
tion,  have  been  found  preserved  in  nodules. 


Stigmarioides  TRUNCAT0S,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxix,  fig.  4. 

A  cylindrical  root,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  marked  with  small  round  cicatrices,  without  order  of 
position.  These  cicatrices  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  evidently 
scars,  left  at  the  base  of  short,  horizontal,  flat  rootlets,  scarce- 
ly one  line  broad,  without  mark  of  a  vascular  line.  The  vas- 
culttr  point  is  also  absent  in  the  middle  of  the  scars,  or  marked 
by  a  mere  cavity. 

This  species  resembles  the  one  published  in  vol.  ii  of  this  Report,  p.  448, 
pi.  xzziz,  fig.  9,  under  the  name  of  Stigmaria  Evenii^  which  has  the  surface 
undulately  ribbed  and  broader  scars,  and  is  also  referable  to  this  new  genus. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Stigmarioides  tuberosus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  XX ix,  fig.  5. 

I  do  not  know  any  vegetable  organ  to  which  these  peculiar 
remains  could  be  compared.  The  specimen  figured  represents 
a  nearly  round  or  square  oval  tubercle,  with  a  convex  sur- 
face covered  with  small  round  points  irregularly  placed,  re. 
sembling  scars  of  hairs   or  scales.     In  its  upper  part  it  is 
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strangulated  or  narrowed  into  a  broad,  tubulous,  plaited  leaf? 
or  stem  ?  resembling  a  large  leaf  of  Stigmaria.  It  may  indi- 
cate the  first  development  of  a  rootstock,  or  represent  a  tuber- 
cle like  those  found  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  of  Stigmaria, 
It  is  marked  in  its  upper  part  by  a  large  round  mammillate 
cicatrice,  resembling  also  that  of  a  Stigmaria.  Its  peculiar 
form  cannot  be  considered  as  some  casual  deformation,  as  it  is 
not  only  distinct  in  the  middle  of  a  concretion,  but  we  have 
two  specimens  of  exactly  the  same  conformation.  The  one 
which  is  not  figured  has  the  leaf  longer,  and  the  tuberule 
slightly  smaller. 

From  Mazon  creek. 


Stigmarioides  villosus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI   xxxi,  fig.  1. 

The  form  of  this  kind  of  tubercle  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former  species,  square,  round  in  outline,  appearing 
to  have  beeu  cylindrical  or  inflated.  Its  surface  is  marked  by 
two  kinds  of  cicatrices :  the  one,  numerous,  punctiform,  infla- 
ted, placed  close  to  each  other  in  irregular  spiral  order ;  the 
other  much  larger,  auricular,  with  a  mammilla  and  central 
point.  The  first  look  like  scars  of  scales,  the  others  like  those 
of  rootlets.  This  tubercle  is,  as  seen  on  the  figure,  in  close 
connection  with  a  branch  of  Pscopferis  villosa^  Brgt. 

But  the  union  of  both  parts  is  not  evident,  for  at  its  base  the  rachis  is 
straight,  and  not  curved  to  the  root,  by  which  the  juxtaposition  may  be  casual. 
Nevertheless  the  verrucose  surface  of  the  tubercle  resemble  so  much  that  of 
the  stem  of  the  Ptcopteris  villosa^  that  it  is  scarcely  hazardous  to  consider  it  as 
part  of  the  rhizoma  of  this  fern,  and  the  same  familiar  juxtaposition  of  .the 
same  species  of  fern  and  the  tubercle  is  marked  upon  the  three  specimens, 
which  are  all  that  have  been  procured  as  yet  of  this  peculiar  form. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions  of  argillaceous,  iron  ore. 
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Stigmarioides  linearis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  2. 

A  long,  linear^  cylindrical  root,  half  an  inch  thick,  slightly 
tapering  downwards,  obtuse  at  the  base  or  broken,  bearing 
narrow  linear  leaves  or  radicles  one  line  broad,  without  medial 
nerve,  leaving  at  their  point  of  attachment  small  round  cica- 
trices, placed  without  order  and  without  visible  central  point. 
The  rootlets  or  the  first  divisions  of  the  root  are  also  marked 
with  round  scars,  fig.  2a,  indicating  a  subdivision  similar  to 
that  which  is  sometimes  observable  on  leaves  of  Sligmcwia. 

Found  at  Mazon  creek,  in  concretions. 


Stigmarioides  affinis,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxYii,  fig.  9. 

This  species,  represented  by  two  specimens,  appears  inter- 
mediate between  S.  ivhercmia  and  the  following.  It  has  a 
short  cylindrical  base,  divided  like  a  root  in  branches,  tending 
obliquely  downwards  and  diminishing  to  a  point.  This  part, 
about  one  inch  long,  is  covered  with  horizontal,  half  an  inch 
long  linear  narrow  scales,  or  by  their  scars,  in  the  form  of 
sharply  elevated  points.  From  its  slightly  strangulated  coir 
him,  or  top,  it  abruptly  passes  into  a  broad  linear  flat  leaf  or 
blade,  marked  on  each  side  by  two  obsolete  lines  resembling 
nerves.  Its  surface  is  equally  marked  with  distant  points, 
basilar  scars  of  scales,  a  few  of  which  are  still  seen  on  its 
borders.  These  borders  are  straight,  sharp,  well  defined,  like 
those  of  a  leaf  of  Lepidodendroriy  and  the  surface  is  minutely 
and  irregularly  striate  lengthwise. 

Found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
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Stigmarioides  selago,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  3  and  86. 

An  apparently  cylindrical  branch  or  root,  whose  essential 
axis,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  is  tapering  downwards,  dicho- 
tomously  forking,  covered  with  long,  narrow,  linear  hairs  or 
scales  (fig.  3 6  enlarged),  bearing  from  the  end  of  the  divisions 
long,  hard,  quadrangular,  tubular,  thick,  naked  leaves  ?,  with 
a  thick,  medial,  vascular  vein,  and  a  narrowlv  striated  surface. 

These  leaves  or  roots  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Xepidophioiosy  but  much 
longer.  The  figure  exactly  represents  the  specimen,  which  is  finely  preserved 
in  the  middle  of  a  concretion.  But  the  union  of  these  hard,  smooth,  cylindri- 
cal leaves  with  a  stem  or  root  entirely  covered  with  hairs,  and  from  the  point 
of  alternate  divisions,  is  so  peculiar,  that  nothing  among  fossil  or  living  vege- 
tables, that  I  know,  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  hard 
leaves  represent  rootlets  of  some  kind,  or  root-stalks  or  leaves,  and  possibly  the 
specimen  may  be  figured  the  wrong  way.  By  its  straight,  horizontal,  narrow, 
linear  hairs,  the  part  of  the  stem  which  bears  them  resembles  the  species  pub- 
lished in  vol.  ii,  of  tbis  Report,  p.  446,  pi.  zli,  fig.  3,  under  the  name  of  Selag- 
iHites  uncinnatua  (1). 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek. 

(I)  Under  the  name  of  JHuzomcpUrity  Prof.  Schimper  has  publishedi  loc.  cit,  p  699, 
two  species  formerly  referred  to  SelaginitcSy  one  of  them,  S.  uncinnalng^  Les(ix.,  III.  Gcol. 
Rep.,  p.  446,  pi.  xli,  fig.  8,  which  he  considers  as  rhizomas  of  ferns.  These  two  last  spe- 
cies of  ours  should  be  referred  ti  the  same  genera.  Phizom&pUrh  {SdaglnUen)  Rrdmanmi^ 
Germ.,  has  been  found  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek  in  well  preserved  specimens. 


i 
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STEMS  OF  FERN  TREES. 


Genus  CAULOPTERIS,  LL  and  Hutt. 

III.  Geol.  Re[v,  yol.  it,  p.  468. 

Caulopteris  obtegta,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxviii,  fig.  1  (o  4. 

Stems  of  small  size,  varying  in  thickness  from  four  to  six 
inches,  entirely  covered  with  long,  linear,  cylindrical,  arial 
rootlets^  attached  to  it  without  relative  order  of  position^  bear- 
ing at  their  base  an  elongated  oval  scar.  Branch  scars  dis- 
tant, oval  obtuse  at  both  ends,  two  to  three  inches  long,  one 
to  one  and  a-half  inches  broad,  marked  lengthwise  by  broad 
strias,  or  marks  of  »rial  roots.  The  rootlets  are  regularly  cy- 
Undrical,  one  foot  long  or  more,  apparently  tobulose,  without 
trace  of  a  medial  vascular  line,  closely  appressed  to  each  other, 
and  upon  each  other  in  the  same  downward  direction,  and  so 
entirely  covering  the  stem  that  their  cicatrices  are  rarely  dis- 
tinguishable. The  branch  scars  are  distant^  as  seen  figs.  1  and 
2,  which  show  both  sides  of  the  same  part  of  a  stem,  and  indi- 
cate the  relative  position  of  the  scars.  The  order  of  position 
appears  to  be  as  one  to  four,  but  is  ebscured  by  the  flattening 
of  the  stem,  whose  thickness  is,  by  compression,  reduced  to 
one  inch  at  the  upper  part,  and  to  two  inches  at  the  lower 
part.  A  brapch  scar  and  part  of  stem  are  figured,  natural 
size,  fig.  8.  The  distance  between  these  branch  scars  is  so 
great,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the  stem,  that  a  number 
of  specimens,  some  as  large  as  one  foot  square,  were  collected 
at  Colchester,  and,  though  closely  scrutinized,  did  not  show 
any  trace  of  them. 

—68 
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These  spedmens  are  generallj  fUttened  to  less  than  one  inch  in  thidEue 
if  the  stem  had  been  of  a  soft  texture.  GeneraUj  the  eoat  of  raperpoaed 
cles  is  traDsformed  into  a  pdlicle  of  eoal  and  tfaeae  are  marked  on  their  sor- 
face  bj  very  thin  parallel  atris,  peroeptible  only  with  a  strong  glass.  This 
coatiDg  of  radicles  upon  the  stem  of  a  fern  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  as  some 
fern  trees  of  onr  time  show  the  same  kind  of  conformation.  One  speeies, 
Fofypodtum  armaium,  Swartz,  from  Brasil,  is  figured  in  Sternberg's  Yen.,  vol. 
i,  pi.  E.  Bat  from  the  Coal  Measaros  we  have  as  yet  nothing  analaa^ovs  to  this 
species. 

The  beautiful  stem  represented,  figs.  1  and  2,  is  from  the  shale  of  Morris, 
and  belongs  to  Mr.  Jos.  £ven,  who  kindly  famished  me  with  splendid  photQ> 
graphs  of  it. 


Caulopterw  agantophora,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxvi,  fig.  3  and  4. 

The  species  is  represented  by  numerous  specimens,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  all  of  the  same  appearance.  Their  sur- 
face, either  naked  or  coated  with  a  pellicle  of  thin  coaly  mat- 
ter, is  marked  by  irregular  elevated  points,  placed  without 
regular  order,  evidently  the  basilar  scars  of  spines,  with  which 
the  branches  or  stems  were  covered.  On  the  large  specimens 
no  trace  of  branch  scars  was  discernible,  but  the  oval  line, 
marked  fig.  3,  running  parallel  to  a  broad  depression  seen  at 
the  comer  of  the  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  deep  convexity  in  the 
shale,  with  smooth,  irregular  borders,  resembling  rather  the 
impression  left  by  the  sides  of  a  nodule  than  a  branch  scar. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  branch  of  this  species,  apparently  at  least,  for  it  has  the 
same  kind  of  cicatrices  exactly  on  the  surface,  and  still  bears  on  its  borders 
some  of  the  hooked  spines  by  which  they  are  prodneed.  The  branch  is  atten- 
uated into  s  conical  point  of  attachment  which  does  not  resemble  that  of  a 
branch  of  Caulopterig^  and  is  also  marked  in  the  middle  by  a  scar  which,  per 
contra,  has  the  form  of  the  branch  scars  of  a  fern.  These  specimens,  all  flat- 
tened, are  therefore  probably  only  referable  to  this  genus. 

It  abounds,  like  the  former  species,  at  Colchester,  and  is  also  found  at  Morris. 
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Caulopteris  intermedia,  Sp.  nov. 

Cicatrices  elliptical,  elongated,  three  inches  long,  a  little 
more  than  one  inch  broad,  narrowed  downwards  into  a  broad 
Cauda,  pointed  at  the  top,  irregularly  ribbed  or  sulcate,  with  a 
central,  elongated  scar,  and  without  definite  marginal  disc. 
Surface  between  the  cicatrices  apparently  smooth,  marked  by 
points  or  mammillae  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  half 
an  inch  distant,  placed  in  an  irregular  spiral  order.  The 
space  between  the  cicatrices  is  horizontally  one  and  a-half 
inches,  and  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  spiral. 

This  speoies  is  known  to  me  only  by  a  sketch  lately  communicated  by  the 
State  Geologist,  and  received  after  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  part  of 
this  Report,  and  the  engraving  of  the  plates.  It  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  SigiUaria  Marodiscus^  Brgt.,  and  Sigillaria  Cistu,  of  the  same  author. 
The  form  of  the  oioatrioes  is  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  first  of  these  species, 
but  they  are  disconnected  at  the  base,  placed  in  true  spiral  order,  and  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  as  in  the  last  species.  It  is  a  true  Caulopteris,  ac- 
cording to  Sohimper's  definition  of  the  genus,  while  most  of  our  species  of 
Caulopteris,  viz.,  those  whose  internal  cicatrices  are  surrounded  by  a  fiattened 
border  generally  opening  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  are  referable  to 
the  genus  Stemmatopteris,  of  Corda. 

In  sandstone,  over  coal  No.  3,  one  mile  south  of  Rushville,  111. 
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FRUITS  OR  NUTLET& 


Gekus  TBIGONOCARPUM,  Brgt. 

HI.  Geol.  ReiK,  toI.  ii,  p.  460. 

Triqonocarfum  Nceggerathu,  LI.  and  Hutt. 

PL  xxzi,  fig.  16. 

TbiB  fine  flmit  is  oat  in  the  middle  by  a  seotion  of  a  nodule  whioli  only  rep- 
resents its  internal  part  and  stmoture.  As  tbe  outside  form  is  not  known, 
and  the  internal  disposition  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  fruit  pub- 
lished by  Lindley  and  Button,  toI.  ii,  pi.  142,  our  species  is  doubtfully  oon- 
sidered  as  identical  with  the  European  one.  This  fruit  has  three  distinct 
waUs  or  envelopes.  ^The  external  one,  more  than  one  line  thick,  looks  like  a 
fleshy,  soft  exocarp,  the  part  which  it  occupies  being  of  the  same  compound  as 
that  of  the  stone,  merely  changed  in  color  and  intermixed  with  small  pyrites. 
Its  form  is  exactly  ovate-pointed,  slightly  emarginate  at  the  point.  The  second 
wall,  transformed  into  ciystalliied  iron,  is  irregular  in  thickness,  ascends,  first 
as  high  as  the  point  of  the  central  rootlet,  where  it  divides,  one  part  uniting 
both  borders,  the  other  ascending  near  to  the  point  where  it  b  joined  in  an 
obtuse  top.  The  third  envelope,  as  thick  as  the  first,  ascends  to  the  point  e, 
and  is  a  compound  of  a  black  substance  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue.  The  inter- 
nal nut  is  of  a  spongious  compound  like  the  third  envelope,  but  is  marked  with 
more  numerous,  yellowish  filaments,  directed  longitudinally,  and  irr^ularly 
broken  across.  Its  point  seems  aacendbg  into  the  first  wall  of  the  whole  fruit. 
The  English  authors  compare  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  palm,  and  recognise  in  the 
middle  of  it,  the  place  of  the  embryo,  a  depreasion  which  is  not  seen  in  ours. 

Found  in  a  concretion  of  Maion  creek,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even,  to  whom  the  spe- 
cimen belongs. 

Tricsonocarfum  ouy^bformis,  U.  and  Hutt. 

FosB.  n.stata,fig.i«iids. 

Collected  from  the  sandstone  of  Eugene,  Ind.,  by  Mr.  John  GoUett. 
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Genus  BHABDOCABPOS,  Gopp.  and  Bergr. 

Fruits  oval  or  cylindrical  oblong,  marked  lengthwise  on  their  surface  by  nar- 
row  equal  strise. 


Bhabdogarpos  clavatus?,  Stemb. 

PL  xxxi,  fig.  11. 

Our  specimen  much  resembles  the  figure  given  of  this  species  by  Gkinits,  in 
Yersteinerungen,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  13,  though  it  is  much  krger  than  the  fruit  fig- 
ured by  Sternberg.  The  endocarp  is  about  round,  elongated  upwards  in  a  col- 
lum  resembling  the  neck  of  a  bottle ;  its  surface,  which  is  somewhat  convex, 
is  a  mass  of  coaly  matter,  cut  across  by  deep  wrinkles,  caused  by  disruption ; 
the  exocarp  surrounding  it  is  about  one  line  thick,  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
endocarp,  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  point  and  funnel  shaped.  It  looks  of  a 
harder  texture  than  the  internal  fruit. 

In  a  concretion  from  Mason  creek. 


Bhabdogarpos  icammillatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  zzxi,  fig.  12  to  15. 

A  FINE  small  nutlet,  quite  entire  and  separated  from  the 
stone.  It  is  apparently  of  a  hard  texture,  oval,  marked  on  its 
surface  by  regular,  distinct  deep  striae,  running  down  from  the 
borders  of  a  smooth  mammillate  top  to  the  base,  as  seen  fig. 
14  and  15. 

The  rarface  of  the  nut  iia  thin  shell  which,  as  seen  from  a  small  part  which 
is  detached,  covers  a  hard,  smooth  froit. 

From  Mason  creek,  in  concretions. 
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GsNUS  CARPOLITHES,  Stemb. 

HL  Geol.  Sep.,  yoL  ii,  p.  490. 

Carpouthes  corticosus,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  zxxi,  fig.  17. 

A  SMALL  flattened  nutlet,  oval,  short  pointed  at  one  end, 
(the  point  turned  on  one  side)  and  covered  with  a  thin  yel- 
lowish membranaceous  pellicle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
portionately thick  pericarp,  having  the  same  form,  and  being 
a  compound  of  crystallized  iron. 

Maion  oreek ;  in  ooneretioni. 

Carfolithes  persioaru,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xrd,  fig.  18. 

A  SMALL  fruit,  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  only  half  as  broad, 
oval  elongated,  pointed  at  one  end,  slightly  emarginate  at  the 
other,  with  a  thick  exocarp,  and  an  internal  compound  of  the 
same  form,  but  of  a  softer  substance.  The  outer  wall  is  pre- 
served, while  the  internal  part  is  nearly  destroyed.  It  resem- 
bles a  small  kernel  of  a  peach. 

On  ebnle  found  at  MnrphyBboroagh;  and  poorly  preaerred. 


Carpouthes  vesigularis,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  zxd,  fig.  19  to  ai. 

Tms  kind  of  fruit  resembles  a  small  bladder,  which,  by  com- 
pression in  various  ways,  has  taken  different  forms.  It  is  gen- 
erally elongated,  more  inflated  and  obtuse  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  cylindrical.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  generally  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter,  marked  with  broad 
wrinkles  and  undulations,  as  in  fig.  19.    Fig.  21  shows  a  kind 
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of  inflation  or  convexity,  surrounded  by  a  flattened  border, 
resembling  an  ehdocarp  and  its  exocarp.  This  form  may  be 
merely  casual. 

Morris  and  Mnrphjsborough ;  abundant  in  the  shales  over  the  coal. 

Carpouthes  bullatus,  Sp.  nov. 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  22  to  24. 

An  agglomeration  of  oval  or  round,  small,  wrinkled  seeds, 
resembling  vesicular  spores,  all  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Like 
the  former,  they  appear  to  have  been  of  a  soft  vesicular  tex- 
ture      Fig.  24  shows  them  enlarged. 

In  conoretions  from  Mazon  creek. 

The  surface  of  the  stone  transversely  cut,  is  covered  with  them. 

SiGiLLARiiE?  Semina,  (Seeds  of  Sigillaria?). 

PI.  xxxi,  fig.  26,  and  2fia. 

The  concretions  of  Mason  creek  contain  agglomoratk>ns  of  small  seedS| 
united  into  cylindrical-ovate  clnsters,  about  one  inch  long,  nearly  half  an  inch 
broad,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  without  trace  of  any  common  receptacle  to  which 
they  might  be  attached.  These  seeds  are  rounded  upwards,  triangular  and  taper- 
ing to  a  point  downwards,  as  seen  in  fig.  25<7,  enlarged  five  times.  The  space 
which  contains  these  seeds  in  the  middle  of  nodules,  is  filled  with  a  calcareous, 
white  compound,  in  which  the  yellowish  brown  seeds  are  imbedded  without 
any  apparent  regular  order. 

On  the  shales  at  Morris,  where  clusters  of  the  same  kind  have  also  been  ob- 
served, the  agglomerations  are  flattened  in  irregular  round  patches,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  no  more  than  half  a  line  broad.  Though  these  seeds,  by  their 
form  and  size,  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  figured  by  Goldenberg  in 
his  Fl.  Sarr.,  2,  pi.  10,  fig.  1  and  2,  as  seeds  of  Sigillaria,  and  also  to  those  re- 
marked under  the  scales  of  true  cones  of  Sigillaria  found  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, their  generic  relation  is  etill  uncertain.  They  are  evidently  referable  to 
some  species  of  the  family  of  the  Selaginese, 

Collected  by  Mr.  Jos.  Even. 
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OBGANS  OF  UNCERTAIN  AFFINITY. 


Genus  PAL^OXTRIS,  Brgt. 

Ann.  Sc  Nat,  xr.,  p.  456. 

Spindle-shaped  strobiles,  covered  with  closely  imbricated 
rhomboidal  scales,  disposed  in  spiral  order,  the  inferior  ones 
passing  to  an  angular  pedicel,  the  upper  ones  lengthened  into 
linear  appendages. 

Thb  deseriptioii  Ib  oopied  from  Unger's  genera,  and  though  ioappropriate 
for  the  clawifioattoii  of  the  Bpecies  referred  to  it,  this  genus  is  preserved,  with 
its  diagnosis,  for  the  good  reason  that,  as  will  be  6een  hereafter,  the  trae  natore 
of  these  organs  is  unknown. 


Paljsoxtris  Prendeli,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxrii,  fig  10  and  12. 

A  SHNDLE  or  bottle-shaped  body,  appearing  like  a  flattened 
small  bladder,  enlarged  in  the  middle,  tapering  into  a  long 
neck,  more  abruptly  rounded  and  narrowed  downwards  into 
an  obtuse  point,  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  thin  but  deep 
filaments  or  striae,  scarcely  half  a  line  distant,  often  close  to 
each  other,  ascending  in  spiral  form  from  the  basilar  pointy  at 
first  in  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  borders,  but  elongating  up- 
wards and  ascending  into  the  neck  where  they  become  nearly 
parallel  to  its  sides.  The  surface  of  this  capsular  body  is 
formed  of  a  thin  pellicle,  and  by  its  compression,  the  spiral 
lines  of  both  sides  are  marked  upon  it,  thus  forming,  by  their 
crossings,  a  trellis  of  more  or  less  enlarged  rhomboidal  divi- 
sions.    In  ascending  into  the  neck,  the  spiral  lines  approach 
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more  and  more^  nearly  uniting  into  one.  The  whole  surface 
is  marked  with  closj,  very  narrow  Unes,  running  in  the  direo 
tion  of  the  twining,  and  discernible  only  with  a  strong  glass. 
The  borders  are  smooth  or  without  any  projections. 

On  the  specimen  represented,  fig.  12,  the  spiral  lines  are  erased  in  ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  which  is  there  undulately  and  irregularly  wrinkled  like  the 
outside  of  an  empty  bag.  As  the  form,  the  distance,  and  the  direction  of  the  spi- 
ral lines  from  under  the  neck  and  upwards,  where  they  are  distinct,  are  the  same, 
I  consider  this  specimen  as  representing  a  modification  of  this  species  by  age. 

The  best  specimen  found  to  the  present  time,  of  all  those  referable  to  this 
genus,  is  that  represented  fig.  10.  It  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Michael  Prendel,  of  Morris,  for  whom  the  species  is  named. 

It  is,  like  all  the  others  mentioned  here  below,  from  the  concretions  of  Ma- 
zon  creek. 


Paueoxyris  appendiculata,  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xxvii,  fig.  11. 

Body  spindle-shaped,  ovate  in  the  middle,  tapering  and 
elongated  at  both  ends,  filaments  placed  at  about  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  distance  averaging  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch,  turning  at  the  middle  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
spiral,  descending  downwards  in  a  more  acute  angle,  and  ab- 
ruptly terminating  above  and  in  ascending,  in  a  concave 
straight  blade,  where  they  become  parallel  with  its  borders. 
On  both  sides,  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  lamina  or  sub- 
stance intermediate  to  the  spiral  filaments,  protrudes  outwards 
forming  irregularly  pointed  triangular  teeth  or  appendages, 
which,  however,  are  not  marked  at  some  places.  This  shows 
them  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  lateral  projection, 
like  those  which  would  be  produced  on  its  sides  by  the  com- 
pression of  an  envelope,  either  formed  of  twisted,  concave, 
semi-cylindrical  blades,  or  of  a  soft  bladder,  surrounded  by 
strong  spiral  fibres.  Our  figure  may  be  represented  in  a  wrong 
direction,  or  turned  upside  down. 
—69 
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Paueoxybis  corruoata^  Sp.  nov. 

PL  xirii,  fig.  18. 

Itfl  form  is,  like  that  of  the  former,  spiDdle-ehapod,  more  eloDgafced,aDd  gnda- 
al]y  tapering  to  both  ita  eods.  Its  surface,  irregularly  folded  and  wrinkled, 
has  not  any  trace  of  spiral  fibres.  In  its  upper  neck,  the  body  appears  passing 
into  parallel  blades,  while  downwards  it  is  bordered  by  two  leaf-like  appenda- 
ges of  a  ooriaoeons  substance.  These  linear  blades  are  somewhat  concaye,  the 
one  bending  downwards,  the  other  upwards,  like  the  remains  of  spiral,  still  half 
bent  laminffi.  The  folds  of  the  body  do  not  show  any  peculiar  form  like  the 
outline  of  a  hard  substance  inclosed,  but  they  are  mere  irregular  wrinkles,  like 
those  which  could  be  formed  upon  the  outside  of  a  crumpled  empty  bag. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  above  descriptions,  it  is  eyident  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  organs  placed  under  this  generic  name  is  unknown.  They  cannot  have 
any  relation  to  the  fiower-bearing  spikes  of  a  Xyris,  for  they  do  not  show  any 
trace  of  scale-like  bracts,  forming  a  flower  head,  or  of  points  of  attachment  of 
such  scales ;  nothing  that  could  be  compared  to  flowers  or  to  their  receptaclea. 
If  these  bodies  were  more  regular,  and  appearing  as  though  containing  some 
nutlet,  they  could  be  compared,  by  the  rhomboidal  marks  of  the  surface,  to 
some  fruits  of  palm,  like  those  of  the  genus  Mavaritia  or  Lepidocarpum.  But 
in  all  the  yegetable  organs  of  this  kind,  the  disposition  of  the  scale-like  sur- 
face of  the  walls  is  far  more  regular  than  it  is  in  ours.  It  is  not  quite  eyident 
whether  the  spiral  lines  marked  on  the  outside  are  formed  by  the  twisting  of 
leaf-like  blades,  or  by  mere  thread-like  filaments.  The  yariety  in  the  distances 
between  these  lines,  as  seen  fig.  10,  tends  to  support  this  last  supposition,  while 
the  lateral  projections  of  the  borders,  in  fig.  11,  and  the  leaf-like  appendsges 
seen  at  the  point  and  base  of  our  two  last  species  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  in- 
dicate a  conformation  by  the  spiral  winding  of  grass-like  leayes.  In  this  case, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  these  bodies  represent  rhizomas  of  some  plant  like 
Cordaites,  whose  unfolding  of  the  leayes  is  in  a  spiral,  and  which  might  be 
seen  already  folded  in  that  way  in  the  embryonic  or  radioulose  state  ?  After 
all,  they  may  belong  to  the  animal  rather  than  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
represent  enyelopes  formed  in  that  shape  by  some  kind  of  insects  for  inclosing 
the  laryas.  Their  irregularity  seems  to  dictate  this  conclusion.  The  two  fig- 
ures given  by  Count  Sternberg  in  Vers.,  2,  p.  189,  pi.  59,  fig.  10  and  11,  of 
PalaoxyrU  Munstert,  represent  a  species  far  diffisrent  from  ours  ]  but  if  the 
figures  are  exact,  they  distinctly  show  that  the  spindle-shaped  body  is  an  en- 
velope, formed  by  the  twisting  of  three  or  four  leaf-like  blades,  for  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends,  where  the  twisting  ceases,  these  blades  separate,  and  are  seen 
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linear  and  parallel,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  with  the  same  form, 
size  and  position,  at  both  ends  of  the  inflated  body.  Such  a  conformation  seems 
fiir  more  the  result  of  animal  industry  than  of  vegetable  organization. 

The  species  hitherto  referred  to  this  genus,  are,  with  the  first-named :  P. 
MwMteri^  of  Sternb.,  PcdsBOxyru  reguiaris^  Brgt.,  loc.  cit.,  which,  by  its  regular 
scale-like  scars,  is  different  from  ours ;  Falaeoxyris  muUicepa  and  Palstoocyru 
rhomhea^  two  species  of  F.  Braun,  merely  enumerated  in  Unger's  Gknera  and 
Spec.,  without  description.  The  two  last  species,  like  that  of  Sternberg,  are 
from  the  Keuper  Lias :  that  of  Prof.  Brongniart,  from  the  Permian.  Our  spe- 
cies, represented  in  the  lower  part  of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  are  therefore  in- 
teresting to  science,  from  their  geological  position. 

Mazon  creek,  Grundy  county. 


The  following  species  have  been  found  and  communicated  to  me  since  the 
preparation  of  the  plates :  and  have  not  yet  been  figured : 


Neuropteris  migrophilla,  Brgt. 

Fobs.  Flor.,  p.  246,  PL  74,  fig.  6. 

Represented  by  two  specimens  from  Hazon  creek,  which,  though  showing 
the  characters  marked  by  the  author,  do  not  distinctly  indicate  whether  the  spe- 
cies is  truly  a  distinct  one,  or  merely  a  small  form  with  obscure  nervation  of 
Neuropteru  Loichity  Brgt. 

Neuropteris  angusti-folia,  Brgt. 

Fo8S.  Flor.,  p.  281,  PL  64,  fig.  8  and  4. 

The  specimen  is  an  exact  representation  of  Brongniart's  figures  of  this  spe- 
cies. The  sur&ce  of  the  leaflet  is  smooth  or  without  hairs;  the  veinlets  some- 
what coarser,  and  not  quite  as  distinct  as  in  JV.  Atrra/a,  are  marked  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  leaf  and  at  the  base  of  the  veinlets  by  the  same  kind  of  swell- 
ing or  tumor  which  is  seen  in  the  author's  species,  and  has  been  considered  by 
him  as  remains  of  fructification.  The  leaf  at  its  base  is  elongated  on  one  side 
in  a  kind  of  auricle,  and  abruptly  narrowed  or  truncate  at  the  other,  linear 
lanceolate,  obtosely  pointed  with  a  comparatively  broad  pedicel  one-fourth  of  an 
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inoh  long.  This  last  character  seems  to  unite  this  species  to  NeuropUru  Scheuck- 
zerij  Brgt.,  which  the  author  considers  as  prohablj  identical  with  NieuropferU 
angusti'folia.  I  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  and  also  in  a  con- 
cretion from  Mazon  creek,  a  splendid  specimen  representing  the  top  of  a  pinna  of 
Neuroptens  hirsufay  Lesq.,  in  the  process  of  unfolding,  or  still  curyed  in  spiral, 
whose  leaflets,  very  hirsute  on  one  side  only,  are  narrow,  linear  lanceolate,  and 
unequal  at  base,  exactly  like  the  leaflets  of  N.  angusti-folia^  Brgt.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  yet  satisfied  that  this  last  species  is  a  distinct  one,  and  still  believe 
that  it  may  represent  a  form  of  N.  hirsuta,  as  it  has  been  explained,  6eol.  Sept. 
Penn.,  p.  857. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek ;  from  Mr.  £ven. 


Neuropteris  crenulata,  Brgt. 

F088.  Flor.,  tab.  64,  fig.  2. 

I  refer  with  doubt  to  this  species  a  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  S.  8.  Strong 
from  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek.  It  represents  the  upper  end  of  a  pinna 
bearing  oblique,  oblong,  obtuse  leaflets,  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  narrowed 
base,  forming  a  broad  pedicel,  and  of  the  same  form  as  those  figured  by  Brong- 
niart.  The  upper  leaflets  are  simple,  the  lower  ones  compound,  or  bearing  on 
each  side  at  their  base  a  round,  small,  cydopteroidal  pinnule.  The  medial 
nerve  of  the  leaflets  is  obscurely  inflated,  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  distant, 
arched,  distinct,  not  inflated,  forking  once  or  twice;  the  borders  are  slightly 
erenulate  by  a  contraction  of  the  epidermis  at  the  point  of  the  veinlets.  Our 
specimens  agree  well  enough  with  some  of  this  species  obtained  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  also  with  the  description  of  the  author.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  dif- 
ference especially  marked  by  the  division  of  the  inferior  leaflets  with  small 
round  pinnules  at  the  base,  like  those  of  Neuropteris  hirsuia,  a  division  which 
has  not  been  heretofore  noticed  in  this  species.  The  teeth  of  the  borders  are 
also  less  prominent  and  dbtinct  on  our  own  specimen. 


Callipteris  Sulliyantii,  Lesqx. 

HI  Geol.  Rep.,  vol.  ii,  p.  440,  PI.  38,  fig.  I. 

Some  specimens,  in  concretions  from  Mazon  creek,  show  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  pinnsB  more  elongated,  and  pinnately  cut-lobed,  as  in  species  of  Aleihop- 
tens.  This  kind  of  subdivision  would  therefore  indicate  the  place  of  this  spe- 
cies in  this  last  genus,  as  admitted  by  Schitnper,  Paleont  Veget.,  p.  561.  But 
the  pecnliar  nervation  of  this  fine  fossil  fern,  which  is  half  nenropteroidal,  has 
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a  close  analogy  with  tlie  species  admitted  by  Brongniart  as  the  type  of  his 
genus  CaHipteris.  When  better  known  it  may  probably  indicate  the  character 
of  a  new  genus. 


Alethopteris  longifolia,  Brgt. 

Foss.  Flor.,  p.  278,  PI.  88,  fig.  2. 

The  specimen,  a  fine  one,  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  pinna,  with  a  broad 
half  round  rachis,  bearing  alternate,  horizontal,  narrow,  linear,  simple  pinnules, 
attached  to  it  by  their  whole  base,  but  not  connate,  with  entire  or  scarcely  undu- 
late borders.  The  nervation  is  exactly  as  figured  and  described  by  the  author. 
The  leaflets  are  marked  by  round  scars  of  son,  placed  near  the  border,  one  only 
upon  each  middle  vein ;  the  details  of  their  structure  cannot  be  seen,  but  they 
greatly  differ  in  form  and  position  from  those  of  Alethopteris  emarginataj  Gopp. 

Concretions  of  Mazon  creek;  Mr.  Even. 


Alethopteris  Pennsylvanica,  Lesqx. 

Penn.  Geol.  Rept,  p.  864,  PI  ii,  fig.  1  and  2. 
In  the  shales  of  Morris ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong. 


ASTEROCARPUS  GRANDIS,  Sp,  nOV. 

Upper  end  of  a  pinna,  two  inches  long,  a  little  more  than 
one  inch  broad  at  the  broken  base,  evidently  part  of  a  large 
frond.  The  lanceolate  pinna  is  simply  divided  into  alternate, 
open,  lanceolate,  obtuse  pinnules,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  connate  base,  and  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
smooth  surface  or  with  merely  an  obscure  medial  nerve,  with- 
out other  traces  of  nervation.  The  fructification  is  marked 
by  large  starlike  soriy  placed  near  the  borders  of  the  pinnules, 
four  on  each  side,  one  at  the  top,  with  six  to  ten  sporange-cells 
pointed  towards  the  center,  obtuse  to  the  outward.  The  form 
of  the  sporanges  is  the  same  as  in  Astei'ocarpvs  Stembergii, 
Gopp.,  Foss.  Fam.,  p.  188,  pi.  6,  fig.  1  and  2,  but  they  are 
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larger  and  more  distant  from  each  other.     The  form  of  the 
pinna  and  of  its  division  is  also  totally  different  in  our  species. 

Mazon  creek ;  S.  S.  Strong. 

A  number  of  speoiniens,  representing  fruiting  pinnaB  of  Pecopteru  or  Ale^ 
ihopieru,  have  been  reoently  obtained  from  Mason  oreek,  but  are  left  nnde- 
scribed,  tbe  essential  cbaracters,  form  and  position  of  tbe  ton*,  nervation,  etc., 
being  too  obscure  for  a  satis&ctory  diagnosis. 

Htmenophyllites  purcatus,  Brgt. 

Yeg.  Fobs.,  p.  179,  PL  49,  fig.  4  ind  6. 

A  few  small  specimens  of  tbis  species  bave  been  collected  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong, 
from  tbe  roof  sbales  of  Morris.  It  is  ratber  a  sub-conglomerate  species,  being 
found  most  abundant  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  mill-stone  grit,  or  tbe  top  of  tbe  red 
sandstone,  in  tbe  antbracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stigmarioides  ?  BUGOSUS,  Sp.  nov. 

As  much  as  can  be  seen  from  two  specimens  obtained  in  con- 
cretions at  Mazon  creek,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Strong,  the  stem  is  cy- 
lindrical, two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  marked  with  circu- 
lur  depressions,  points  of  insertion  of  branches,  or  rootlets  di- 
verging from  it  all  around,  enlarged  at  base,  cylindrical,  flat- 
tened by  compression,  tapering  or  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
base,  half  an  inch  broad  to  the  top,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  where  these  rootlets  are  broken,  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  points  of  insertion.  Their  surface  is  wrinkled 
and  narrowly  striate  in  their  length,  and  marked  by  small 
round  holes,  which  appear  as  the  basilar  points  of  attachment 
of  branches  of  rootlets.  The  cross  section  of  half  a  cylindri- 
cal stem  is  obscurely  seen,  and  appears  to  be  marked  by  broad 
tubercles  like  those  of  a  stem  of  a  (MamiteSy  only  much  lar- 
ger. There  is  nothing  published  as  yet,  which  can  compare 
with  these  fossil  remains,  but  the  roots  of  Equisetum  MougeoHiy 
Schp.,  Pal.  Veg.,  pi.  13,  fig.  9.  I  consider  them  as  represent- 
ing the  rhizomas  of  some  EquiaetaoecB. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  njJNOIS 

COAL  FIELDS. 


s. 


The  following  table  enumerates  all  the  species  of  fossil  plants  known  to  this 
time,  (March,  1870,)  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,  and  indicates  the  lo- 
cation where  the  specimens  representing  them  have  been  found.  This  synopsis 
of  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Illinois  coal  fields  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  remarks 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  study  of  this  flora.  The  figures  marked  on 
the  table  show  approximately  the  proportion  of  specimens  which  represent  each 
species :  1,  for  example,  for  a  species  represented  by  less  than  five  specimens; 
12  for  a  species  represented  by  one  hundred  or  more. 


List  or  Fossil  Flakts. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

2e. 

26. 


Chondrites  GoUetti,  Lesqx 

Neuropteris  hireuta,  Lesqx. 

angustifolia,  Brgt . . 

fasciculata,  Lesqx. . . 

GoUinsii,  Lesqx. . . . 

flexuosa,  Brgt 

fimbriata,  Lesqx. . . 

roiundifolia,  Sternb. 

capitata,  Leeqx 

pUcata,  Sternb 

Loschii,  Brgt 

microphylla,  Brgt . . 

tenuifolia,  Brgt .... 

Termicularis,  Lesqx. 

rarinenris,  Bunb. . . 

Villiersii,  Brgt...    . 

Glarksoni,  Lesqx.. .  • 

inflata,  Lesqx 

coriacea,  Le^qx 

beterophjlla,  Brgt. . 

Desorii,  ?  Lesqx. . . . 

Evenii,  Lesqx 

verbentefolia,  Leeqx. 

crenulata, ?  Brgt. .  • . 

pachyderma,  Lesqx.. 
Dictyopteris  rubella,  Lesq 
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Other  localities. 


Lodt,  Indiana. 

Neelejville. 

Alton. 

Alton  and  Grayville. 

Abounds  at  Grayvil  le. 
GraTTille. 


Rock  Island. 
StUl  doubtful. 
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List  of  Fossil  Plants. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

34. 

35. 

86 

87. 

88. 

89. 

40 

41. 

42. 

48. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

60. 

61. 

52. 

68. 

64. 

66. 

66. 

57. 

68. 

69. 

60. 

61. 
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63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

78. 

74. 
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pinnatifiduB,  Lesqx. 
tridactylites,  Brgt. . 
iriebomanoides,  Bgt 
m^riophyllum,  Brgt 
Schlotheimii,  Brgt . 
delicatulus,  Brgk. . . 
tenuifolius,  Brgt . . . 
splendens,  Lesqx. . . 
fureatus,  Brgt  .... 
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List  of  Fossil  Plants. 
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intermedia,  Brgt 

spinulosa,  Germ.  ? 

corrugata,  Lcsqx 

Ma8a!Ucii8i6,  Lesqx 
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reniformis,  Brgt 
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Gistii,  Brgt 
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Sigillarioides  radicans,  Lesqx 

"  stellaris 

Halonia  tuberculata,  Brgt 

Stigmaria  ficoides,  Brgt 

*'        elliptica,  Lesqx 

**        umbonata,  Lesqx 

Stigmarioides  Evenii,  Lesqx 

truncatus,  Lesqx 

tuberosus,  Lesqx 

villosus,  Lesqx. 
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Grayville. 
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This  (Able  enumerates  256  species  of  fossil  plants,  or  more  than  doable  the 
number  of  those  which  were  known  from  Illinois  at  the  time  when  the  second 
volume  of  the  State  Geological  Report  was  published.  The  catalogue  of  the 
American  fossil  plants  which  served  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  the  table  pre- 
pared for  that  volume,  p.  464,  enumerates  280  species,  (120  from  Illinois)  even 
comprising  some  pertaining  to  the  Devonian  strata.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
that  the  assertion,  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  and  of  the  future  discoveries  promised  to  con- 
tinued researches,  is  fully  corroborated  by  facts.  Of  the  recently  discovered 
species,  seventy- nine  are  considered  as  new,  and  forty,  though  known  already 
from  Europe,  had  not  been  recognized  before  in  our  American  Coal  Measures. 

The  species  marked  in  the  table  as  from  Morris  and  from  Mason  creek,  are 
from  the  same  geological  horison.  The  bed  of  shale  overlaying  the  coal  at 
Morris  covers,  apparently,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Grundy 
county.  At  Morris,  this  shale  contains  but  few  nodules  or  concretions,  while 
at  Mason  creek  these  Qodnlcs  are  found  quite  abundant,  having  been  washed 
from  the  shales  into  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  two  localities  are  separated  in 
the  table  merely  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  species  preserved  in  shale  or  in 
concretions,  and  to  show  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fossil  remains. 
About  180  of  the  species  enumerated  in  the  table  have  been  found  at  Morris 
and  Mason  creek.  This  remarkable  predominance  is  due  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances : 

1st.  It  is  at  and  around  Morris  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  researches  has 
been  pursued  by  the  two  ardent  and  clever  investigators,  Messrs.  Jos.  Even 
and  S.  S.  Strong,  so  often  named  in  this  Report.  Researches  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  miners  often  become  interested  and  afford  valuable  assistance,  offer 
the  best  chances  to  make  new  discoveries.  They  also  enable  the  observer  to 
obtain,  when  still  in  place  and  before  the  fragments  are  scattered,  specimens 
of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant ;  to  compare  the  different  organs,  or  the  same 
organs  in  different  positions,  and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature,  and  with  the  variations  of  forms  of  the  same  vegeta))le. 

2d.  In  the  shale  of  Mortis,  there  is  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  remains 
of  plants,  but  the  coal  which  it  covers  is  opened  either  by  shafts,  or  by  drifting 
at  numerous  and  distant  places,  and  therefore  the  flora  is  exposed  in  its  local 
varieties.  The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  coal  epoch  was  evidently  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  is  now  the  vegetation  of  our  swamps.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral uniformity  of  species,  with  a  constant  diversity  of  groups  on  small  areas* 
As  we  see  now  in  the  peat  bogs,  here  the  ferns,  there  the  grasses,  or  the  rushes 
or  the  mosses,  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  surface,  which  varies 
at  every  step,  we  find,  in  examining  the  fossil  plants  of  a  given  area,  a  con- 
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Btant  recurrence  of  the  same  species  at  the  same  place,  and  a  diversity  only  at 
a  distance  in  various  directions. 

At  Mazon  creek,  the  meanders  of  the  stream  have  dug  a  hroad  bed  through 
the  same  bank  of  shale,  and  the  water,  washing  for  centuries,  has  uncovered 
great  numbers  of  concretions  and  scattered  them  for  miles  from  their  point  of 
origin.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  concretions  represent  the  characters  of  the 
flora  of  a  large  area.  No  other  place  in  the  Illinois  coal  field  has  afforded  the 
same  advantages  for  research. 

The  shales  at  Colchester,  Murphysborough  and  St.  Johns,  are  rich  in  vege- 
table remains  ]  but  little  has  been  done  there  in  the  way  of  collecting  speci- 
mens of  fossil  plants,  except  by  the  assistants  in  the  Survey.  And  from  the 
above  remarks  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  researches  made  in  passing,  or  re- 
maining at  a  place  only  for  a  short  time,  are  far  from  affording  the  chances  of 
valuable  discoveries.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  these  last  named  locali- 
ties have  still  in  reservation  a  good  many  species  of  coal  plants  which  are  now 
unknown  to  us,  and  that  the  fossil  flora  of  Illinois  is  far  from  being  fully 
known  at  the  present  time. 

The  Report  on  the  Flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  should  have  been 
closed  here,  but  for  the  recent  publication  of  a  remarkable  work  on  vegetable 
palfeontology.  (1)  Among  other  matters  of  general  interest,  this  work  is  pre- 
faced by  some  discussions  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  phenomena  attending  the 
preservation  or  fossilization  of  vegetable  remains.  It  also  describes  and  critically 
reviews  most  of  our  new  species  published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Ills.  6eol.  Re- 
port. This,  of  course,  is  a  reason  for  considering,  from  American  observations, 
some  well  established  facts  which  corroborate  or  invalidate  the  conclusions  of 
the  celebrated  author.  It  also  provokes  a  discussion  on  the  value  of  some  of 
our  species,  and  on  their  affinity  with  the  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Measures 
of  Europe.  And  further,  it  now  becomes  of  importance  to  review  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  already,  or  should  be  hereafler  drawn,  on  the  geographical 
and  stratigraphical  distribution  of  our  species  of  fossil  plants  in  relation  to  geol- 
ogy, and  to  fix  some  reliable  points  of  reference  for  future  researches  on  the 
subjecb 


(1)  Traite  de  Paleontologie  yegetale  par  W.  Ph.  Schimper.    Paris,  Bailliere  &  fils,  1869. 
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MODE  OF  PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS  IN 

OUR  AMERICAN  COAL  MEASURES. 


§  IsT.    REMAINS  OF  PLANTS  IN  COAL. 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  the  coal  itself  does  not  contain  any  re- 
cognizable vegetable  remains,  it  being  merely  a  mass  of  bitumen,  independent 
of  any  of  the  plants  which  are  found  in  the  shales  overlaying  or  underlaying 
it.  Our  bituminous  coal  is  generally  a  compound  of  supposed  layers  of  crys- 
talline matter,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  separated  by  a  thin 
coat  of  pulverulent  coal,  or  mineral  charcoal,  which  is  a  mere  compound  of  cel- 
lular tissue  and  of  vessels  of  plants.  (2) 

Generally,  this  agglomeration  of  broken  tissue  preserves  some  outline  by 
which  the  genera,  even  the  species  to  which  the  remains  belong,  can  be  recog- 
nized at  first  sight :  leaflets  of  ferns,  stems  of  Catamites,  bark  of  Stigmariaj 
Lepidodendron,  etc.  But  besides  this,  the  coal  itself,  though  more  rarely,  is 
marked  with  distinct  prints  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  a  compound.  This 
case  is  especially  observable  in  a  kind  of  hard,  laminated,  flint  coal,  obtained  in 
Mercer  county  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Green,  which  bears  on  the  horizontal  surface  of 
its  crystalline  lamella,  however  thin  they  may  be  cut,  the  outline  and  nervation 
of  leaves  and  branches  of  ferns,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  coal ;  and  these 
are  so  distinctly  marked,  that  the  most  delicate  parts  are  as  easily  identified 
as  those  of  plants  preserved  in  shales. 

The  great  abundance  of  these  remains  show  that  the  whole  mass  of  this  coal, 
which  is  true  coal  and  burns  freely,  is  a  compound  of  them.  In  the  oannel 
coal  which  has  been  formed  under  water  from  more  decomposed  vegetables, 
the  forms  are  more  rarely  recognizable.  Yet  the  cannel  coal  of  Breckepridge, 
Ky.,  is  marked  through  its  whole  mass  by  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria  and 
Xfepidbdendron,  rendered  distinct  by  infiltration  of  sulphuret  of  iroifT  Even 
in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Penna.,  whose  matter  has  been  subjected  to  heat  and 


(2)  This  fact  is  easily  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson,  of 
Montreal,  has  closely  examined  this  charcoal,  and  published,  as  results  of  his  interesting  re- 
searches, numerous  forms  of  yessels  of  plants.  The  same  kind  of  researches  had  been 
already  pursued  by  Prof  Goppert,  who  had  recognized,  in  this  pulverulent  coal,  remains  of 
plants  of  every  family  hitherto  kuown  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  (Quat.  Geol.  Jour.,  vol.  5, 
mem.,  p.  17.) 
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fused  to  cohesion  afler  the  transformation  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  one 
can  easily  discover  an  abundance  of  remains  of  plants  whose  genera  and  even 
species  are  sometimes  recognizable.  These  facts,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  new  theories  in  relation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  coal. 


§  2.  VEGETABLE  REMAINS  PRESERVED  IN  SHALE. 

It  is  in  the  clay  or  silicious  shale  that  the  fragments  of  plants  of  the  coal 
epoch  have  been  more  generally  preserved.  When  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter 
heaped  for  the  formation  of  a  coal  has  begun  to  cease  its  growth,  its  top  indi- 
cates a  greater  scarcity  of  vegetable  remains,  mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
earthy  or  clayey  matter.  The  coal  then  becomes  a  less  homogeneous  mass, 
easily  separating  in  layers  of  heaped  fragments  of  vegetable  and  foreign  mat- 
ter. By  and  by,  the  vegetation  becoming  scarcer  by  superabundance  of  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bogs,  the  clay  is  more  thickly  deposited,  and  the  vege- 
table remains,  more  rare  and  scattered,  are  more  distinct  and  more  easily  re- 
cognizable. When  preserved  in  that  way,  the  plants  or  their  fragments  have 
been  first  slowly  decomposed  and  softened  by  humidity,  and  then  more  or  less 
flattened  by  compression.  All  the  naturalists  who  have  examined  the  coal 
formations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  remains  found  in 
shale,  and  sometimes  admirably  preserved.  Generally,  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
plant  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  surface  of  the  stems  and  branches  only  are 
preserved  in  a  thin  coat  of  coaly  matter,  bearing  impressions  of  scars  of  the 
bark,  etc.  For  the  leaves,  the  coaly  matter  represents  the  whole  substance, 
and  for  the  ferns,  especially,  it  preserves  the  exact  form  of  the  vegetable  and  is 
marked  by  the  impresRion  of  veins  and  veinlets,  mostly  distinct  to  their  last 
divisions.  Some  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  have  their  epidermis  hard- 
ened by  mineralization,  and  separable  from  the  shale  like  a  transparent  pelli- 
cle. It  can  then  be  easily  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  all  the  details 
of  structure  recognized.  It  is  especially  the  case  with  our  Dlctyopteris  rubella 
of  Murphysborough,  as  also  with  the  leaves  of  Whittleset/a  elegans,  Newb.,  of 
Ohio.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  Neuropteris  hirsuta  have  been  heaped  and 
compressed  together  in  such  quantity,  that  the  pinnules  arc  separable  from 
each  other  as  a  carbonaceous  cuticle,  preserving  traces  of  the  primitive  or- 
ganism. 

The  shales,  according  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  in  them, 
and  the  depth  at  which  they  have  been  formed  under  water,  arc  of  a  more  or 
less  dark  color ;  whitish  or  yellowish  when  of  fresh  water  origin,  and  with  few 
remains  of  plants  ;  black  and  generally  more  homogeneous  when  formed  in  deep 
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water,  and  having  for  a  larger  proportion  of  their  componnd,  broken  remains  of 
organized  beings.  In  this  case  the  remains  are  either  animal  or  vegetable 
mixed  together,  both  fragments  of  moluscs  and  fishes  with  fragments  of  plants 
recognizable  on  the  same  piece  of  shale,  or  mere  remains  of  animals  or  only 
plants.  These  various  appearances  are  easily  explained  in  considering  the  phe- 
nomena accompanying  the  formation  of  tha  coal  strata,  from  deposits  analo- 
gous to  those  of  oar  existing  peat  bogs.  For  the  surface  of  these  bogs,  even 
in  our  time,  shows  the  same  differences  in  the  superposed  deposits,  according 
to  the  depth  and  chemical  compounds  of  the  water  by  which  they  become 
covered,  either  by  casual  inundation  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  or  by  slow  im. 
mersion  near  the  borders  of  lakes  or  sea  shores.  Even  where  the  coal  and  shales* 
from  the  amount  of  remains  of  fishes  which  they  contain,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  water  of  a  certain  depth,  the  matter  always  bears  evident  traces  of 
its  origin  from  land  vegetation,  and  never  from  marine  plants.  The  lower  part 
of  a  bed  of  coal,  worked  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  Ohio,  is  a  kind  of 
oannel  coal,  or  very  bituminous  compact  shale,  full  of  the  remains  of  fishes, 
whose  entire  skeletons  vary  in  length  from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  Yet  this  shale 
has  an  abundance  of  the  remains  of  land  plants  mixed  in  its  compound.  The 
same  case  is  observable  in  Kentucky — for  example,  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river, 
where  the  upper  coal  (No.  11  of  the  Kentucky  section,)  is  overlaid  by  a  bitu- 
minous laminated  shale,  containing  teeth  of  large  fishes  with  trunks  of  Sit/il- 
laria^  Lepidodendron^  etc.,  and  branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  Those  who  have 
examined  our  immersed  peat  bogs  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersej,  have  seen 
in  activity  a  formation  of  the  same  kind,  where  logs  of  large  trees  are  fished 
from  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  out  of  beds  of  peat  submerged  in  water  deep 
enough  to  feed  a  variety  of  fishes ;  while  here  and  there,  small  islands,  half  float- 
ing fragments  of  wood  or  heaps  of  mud,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  ferns,  reeds  or  bushes,  which  throw  their  debris  to  the  surface,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  bottom  and  there  mixed  in  the  bed  of  mud,  an  incipient  shale, 
with  animal  remains. 

Among  the  various  metamorphoses  to  which  remains  of  plants  have  been 
subjected  in  the  shale  by  compression,  decomposition  and  other  chemical  and 
mechanical  agencies,  one  peculiar  phenomenon  is  worth  noticing  here.  In  the 
shale  covering  (he 'bed  of  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  plants  has  been  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  mere  skeleton  of  the 
leaves  and  other  remains  is  marked  upon  the  shale  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
mould,  often  covered  by  a  whitish  incrustation  of  selenite.  In  this  process  of 
fusion,  the  vegetable  fragments  have  been  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  they 
oilen  present  an  appearance  far  different  from  that  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong.  For  example,  in  some  branches  of  ferns,  the  leaflets  have  been,  on 
one  side  of  the  pinnso,  extended  to  double  their  original  length,  and  narrowed 
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in  pr^^portion,  while  on  the  other  side  they  have  been  relatively  eontraoted  and 
widened.  Without  an  examination  of  the  shale  at  Newport,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  aooount  for  such  a  metamorphoeis.  At  this  locality,  the  shalea  present 
along  the  shore  a  series  of  low  undulations,  resembling  slightly  elevated  waves ; 
and  there  one  can  see  that,  in  the  state  of  fusion  of  the  whole  mass,  the  re- 
mains of  plants,  following  the  force  of  upheaval,  have  been,  at  peculiar  places, 
drawn  upwards  and  therefore  elongated  on  one  side,  and  of  course  drawn  on 
the  other  towards  the  raehis.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  rachis  and  stems  do  not 
show  any  appearance  of  flexure  and  of  deformation,  and  it  is  remarkable  also 
that  the  same  phenomenon  of  dimorphism  is  not  observable  on  the  plants  found 
in  the  shale  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  flexures  of  the 
veins  of  coal  are  often  abrupt,  and  where  traces  of  tortion  are  frequently  seen 
upon  fragments  of  the  combustible  mineral.  This  deformation  of  v^table 
remains  may  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  palaeontologist 
in  studying,  as  he  has  to  do,  mere  fragments  of  plants  in  their  fossil  state.  Not 
only  do  these  remains  generally  insufficiently  represent  the  whole  vegetable, 
but  often  they  are  deformed  by  various  forces  and  influences,  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  the  process  of  mineralisation. 


§  3.     VEGETABLE  REMAINS   PRESERVED  IN   FERRUGINOUS 

CONCRETIONS- 

As  far  as  we  know,  from  the  specimens  abundantly  found  in  Illinois,  the 
mode  of  preservation  of  fossil  plants  in  concretions  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  is  in  argillaceous  shale.  These  concretions  are  found,  especially  in  the 
shale  of  Grundy  coudty,  irregularly  scattered  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  strata, 
in  the  form  of  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  generally  slightly  flattened  concre- 
tions. They  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  superposition  of  concentric  layers 
of  slowly  deposited  carbonate  of  iron  or  ferruginous  clay  around  central  nu- 
clei, which  are  most  commonly  parts  of  plants,  bones  of  fishes  or  the  remains 
of  insects  and  crustaeea.  Their  size  and  form  vary  according  to  that  of  the 
body  around  which  the  deposit  has  been  made.  Some  small  leaflets  of  ferns  are 
found  in  nodules  which  are  not  larger  than  a  walnut ;  pieces  of  calamites  are  in- 
closed in  cylindrical  concretions  varying  in  length  from  two  inches  to  one  foot  or 
more ;  pinnsB  of  ferns  or  of  Asteropkynites  have  been  discovered  in  flattened  con- 
cretions measuring  about  one  square  foot  and  only  two  inches  thick,  their  form 
agreeing  more  or  less  with  that  of  the  body  around  which  they  have  originated, 
though  always  showing  an  oval  or  round  outline,  by  superposition  of  concentric 
layers.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  flattening  of  some  of  the  specimens  is 
the  result  of  compression.  Generally,  the  nodules  which  have  cylindrical 
pieces  of  stems,  or  nutlets  for  nuclei,  are  round  or  exactly  oval,  while  they 

—61 
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are  flattened  for  pieces  of  ferns,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  fragments 
which  they  have  entombed. 

The  origin  of  these  concretions  has  been  explained  in  admitting  a  general 
tendency  of  some  mineral  bodies  to  concentrate  around  centers,  whether  eoUdify* 
ing  from  funon,  tolutum  or  vapors.  (1)  This  explanation  may  be  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  other  kinds  of  concretions,  but  fVom  their  pecnliar  position,  their 
form  and  size,  varying  according  to  the  nature  and  outline  of  the  bodies  which 
they  contain,  the  nodoles  of  Mason  creek  rather  seem  to  be  the  work  of  infu- 
soria or  BadUaria  concentrating  molecnles  of  iron  around  some  centers,  as  it 
now  happens  in  the  formation  of  the  bog  iron  ore,  or  in  other  deponts,  in 
springs  or  pools,  whose  waters  contain  a  solution  of  iron.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  in  concretions  have  been 
preserved  and  selected  for  preservation.  Though  generally  mere  fragments, 
their  integrity  is  complete,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  of  very  soft  texture. 
The  pinnsB  or  leaflets  of  ferns  are  always  found  in  them  in  a  flattened  position, 
their  axis  or  rachis  extending  through  the  center  of  the  elongated  nodule,  with 
the  divisions  on  both  sides ;  the  surface  of  the  pinnules^  slightly  sw(41en,  as 
when  in  their  living  state,  is  marked  by  recognisable  hairs  or  fruit  dots,  with 
distinct  veins  and  veinlets,  and  their  appendages,  like  the  scales,  are  seen  in 
the  various  modifications  which  they  present  in  living  specimens;  for  example, 
long,  straight,  flat,  diverging,  on  primary  rachis,  and  becoming  shorter,  ruf- 
fled and  curled  on  their  upper  divisions.  The  small  organs  of  plants  appear, 
therefore,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  in  the  shales.  With  small  ani- 
mals like  crustaceans,  scorpions,  insects  of  a  fleshy  and  very  delicate  texture, 
the  preservation  of  form  is  still  more  remarkable.  They  are  found  entombed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nodules  just  as  if  they  were  in  life,  or  as  if  they  had  been 
transformed  into  stone  while  still  living.  The  fruits  or  nutlets  are  not  flat- 
tened. By  the  section  of  the  nodules,  which  generally  break  into  two  equal 
halves  by  hard  strokes  on  their  edges,  the  middle  and  internal  part  of  the  fruit 
is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  outside  surface  is  immersed  in  the  stone.  The 
numerous  cones  also  of  Lepidodendrou  found  in  these  concretions  are  equally 
well  preserved,  either  whole  or  in  part,  by  horisontal  cross  sections.  Some 
specimens  not  only  show  distinctly  the  pedicefe  of  the  sporanges  and  the  blades 
in  their  natural  position,  but  even  sporanges  with  their  seeds  have  been  found 
in  them,  without  perceptible  alteration.  In  the  cross  section  of  these  Lepidos" 
trohi  the  sporange  cells  form  a  central  row,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  blades 
in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  their  fragments,  seem  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  nuclei  of  these  nodules.    They  contain,  for  example,  an 


(1)  Dana*8  Hanoal  of  Geology,  p.  626. 
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abandanoe  of  leaflets  of  yarioua  speeiee  of  Neuropteruy  espeoially  JV.  hintUa^ 
of  AUthopUrU  Serliif  of  Peeopteru  9illo$a,  P.  dhbmiata^  HymehophyUUea  Clarhiit 
Annularialongifolia,  8tigmarioide$^  eto.,  which  are  either  rare  or  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  ehale  at  Morris,  while  these  shales  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
Odontoptarig  SMatheimii^  AUthopteris  eroM,  Ulodendr&n,  OarpolMsB  muUistriatuSy 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  preserved  in  concretions.  As  the  bank  of  shale  border- 
ing the  bed  of  Mason  creek  has  not  yet  been  opened,  these,  differences  may  re- 
sult from  geographical  distribution.  Yet,  as  the  anijuals  and  plants  of  soft 
ezturCi  like  the  species  of  the  genus  SigiUarundei^  haye  not  yet  been  found  in 
the  shale  of  our  American  Goal  Measures,  it  is  eyident  that  these  remains  have 
been  generally  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  only  escaped  total  destruction  by 
their  entombment  in  these  nodules.  The  same  can  be  remarked  on  the  re- 
mains of  small  animals.  The  remains  of  fishes  found  in  these  concretions  are 
merely  bones,  scales  and  coprolites,  while  of  molluscs,  they  have  afforded  only 
some  agglomerations  or  yery  small  shells. 


§  4.     VEGETABLfi    REMAINS    PRESERVED    BY    MINERALIZA- 
TION OR  TRUE  PETRIFICATION. 

This  kind  of  fossiliaation  is  performed  by  slow  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
into  the  substance  of  the  vegetable,  when  in  a  soft  stato  of  decomposition.  The 
phenomenon  is  produced  either  by  a  total  destruction  of  the  vegetable  substance,' 
for  which  sand,  clay  or  ozyd  of  iron  is  substituted  by  infiltration,  or  by  a  slow, 
still  unexplained  mineralisation  of  the  yegetable  substance,  by  silex  or  lime. 
By  the  first  process,  the  whole  texture  of  the  yegetable  is  destroyed,  except 
the  surface,  preserved  as  in  a  mould,  which  shows  the  original  outline  of  the 
yegetable,  and  bears  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  other  external  characters, 
which  often  render  it  recognisable.  These  moulds,  generally  covered  by  a 
coat  of  coaly  matter,  are  rarely  flattened  by  compression,  and  mostly  represent 
trunks  or  branches  of  large  sise,  sometimes  fruits  of  a  hard  consistence,  rarely 
branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  They  abound  in  the  sandstone  beds  of  our 
Coal  Measures,  and  some  of  our  new  species  q£  Lepidodendnm  and  of  SiffiUaria 
have  been  described  from  specimens  of  this  kind.  In  the  second  case  of  petri- 
fication, on  the  contrary,  the  surface  or  outside  of  the  vegetables  is  generally 
obliterated,  as  if  it  had  been  more  or  less  decayed  while  subjected  to  minerali- 
sation, while  the  internal  structure  is  preserved  in  its  minutest  details,  and  so 
distinctly,  that  it  can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  when  lamellie  of  the 
fossils  are  detached,  and  polished  thin  enough  to  become  transparent.  Speci- 
mens of  wood  fossilised  in  this  way,  though  often  remarked  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous formations  of  Europe,  and  very  common  in  the  more  recent  formations  of 
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this  oontinent,  hmve  rarely  been  fonod  in  onr  Coal  Measaie^,  and  none  as  yet 
have  been  obtained,  except  from  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky. 
Both  these  processes  of  fossilization  have  acted  upon  yegetables  already  separ- 
ated from  their  support,  and  more  or  less  decayed,  or  upon  trees  sUil  standing 
or  still  living,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the  mineral  substances  which 
caused  their  petrification.  Though  not  quite  as  abundant  as  prostrated  fossil 
trunks,  petrified  standing  trees  are  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  the  sandstone 
of  our  Goal  Measures*  Near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  some  petrified  trees,  vary- 
ing in  sise  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  obtained  from  a 
sandy  shale,  and  transferred  to  his  museum  in  their  standing  position,  and 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  trunks,  by  my  lamented  friend,  D.  I).  Owen. 
Though  entirely  metamorphosed  into  sandstone,  their  mould  preserves  remark- 
ably well  the  scars  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  the  wrinkles  of 
the  bark,  etc.,  and  show  the  gradual  variations  whioh  modify  the  form  of  the 
cicatrices  in  passing  from  the  stem  to  the  roots.  True  petrified  forests  have 
been  observed  in  banks  of  sandstone  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  Kentucky.  This  phenomenon  should,  therefore,  demand  but  a  passing 
notioe,  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  some  discussions  oonceming  the  mode  and 
cause  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  these  fossil  trees,  and  also  oonceming  the 
causes  and  agents  of  their  petrification. 

Fossil  trees,  except  when  observed  in  their  standing  position,  still  half  in- 
closed and  sustained  in  the  matter  in  which  they  have  been  originally  buried, 
are  always  found  in  pieces  or  broken.  This  is  observable  as  well  in  the  fossil 
wood  of  the  Carboniferous  measures  as  in  that  so  abundantly  found  in  more 
recent  formations ;  for  example,  in  the  Cretaoeous  and  Tertiary  beds  of  our  con- 
tinent.  The  fracture  of  the  pieces  is  of  two  kinds :  either  irregular,  in  vari- 
ous  direotions«  like  the  breaking  of  mineral  substances  produced  by  hard  strokes, 
or  horiiontal,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  cleavage,  the  separate  pieces  forming  disks  or 
regular  cylinders  of  various  length.  Generally,  in  both  cases  the  fractured  sur- 
fhce  is  clean,  smooth,  distinctly  angular,  and  showing  that  in  most  cases,  at 
least)  the  breaking  of  the  trunks  has  been  effected  after  the  fossilisation.  Prof. 
Qoppert,  who  has  visited  the  fosstliied  forests  of  Egypt,  south  of  Cairo,  and 
has  published  the  result  of  his  researehes*,  has  found  there  the  trunks  subjec- 
ted to  a  kind  of  multiple  fracture,  produced  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways ;  some  of  the  trunks  having  their  fractured  surfaces  obliterated  as  if  by 
decay,  others  shomng  on  their  fragments,  still  closely  approached  to  each  oth- 
er, evidence  of  reoent  separation.  He  therefore  explains  their  fracture  as  due 
to  mere  atmospheric  inflnenoes,  especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
which  are  not  rare  in  those  r^ons.    This  explanation  could  be  admitted  fbr 

•Der  Tersteinerte  Wald  bj  Cairo^  &c.;  Ac«d.  der  Weiss:  la  Wien.  toI.  S8,  1858. 
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ike  irreguUr  fragments  of  silioified  wood,  found  in  oonneotion  with  our  recent 
formations,  and  which,  in  some  countries — in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample— are  in  some  places  strewn  upon  the  ground  in  profusion.  Agglom* 
orations  of  silez  are  rarely  homogeneous  or  regularly  compact  throughout. 
They  are  interspersed  with  fissures  or  soft  yeins  which,  when  penetrated  by  water, 
expand  under  the  influence  of  frost,  and  determine  fractures  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  fossil  wood  broken  in  that  way  is  rarely  found  in  our  Carboniferous 
measures.  Generally,  the  fossil  trees  of  this  formation,  when  separated  from 
the  mineral  substances  in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded  and  petrified, 
show  the  fracture  by  horizontal  divisions,  as  by  cleavage,  and  when  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  and  taken  out  of  the  matter  which  surrounds  them,  they  separate 
in  disks  of  various  lengths,  and  can  thus  be  taken  out  in  pieces,  which  super- 
posed afterwards  rebupd  the  whole  trunk,  without  marks  of  any  other  mode  of 
disconnection,  but  horizontal  through  fissures.  In  that  way  the  different  parts 
of  the  trees  mentioned  above,  as  found  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  sandstone  separately  and  replaced  in  their  order  of  superposition,  to 
rebuild  the  vegetable  in  its  original  position.  At  Carbondale,  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  true  forest  of  CtuJamiUs  has  been  cro&sed  in  the  opening  of  an  inclined  tun- 
nel through  a  bank  of  sandstone  to  a  bod  of  coal  underlying  it.  The  fragments 
of  petrified  stems  taken  out  of  this  passage  are  in  such  abundance  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  a  kind  of  gangway  for  running  the  coal 
cars  out  of  the  mines.  These  fragments,  nearly  without  exception,  are  mere 
disks,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  four  inches,  without  relation  to  the  size 
or  diameter  of  the  stems,  which  measure  from  three  to  six  inches;  the  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  sections  being  as  marked  for  the  large  as  for  the  small 
stems.  All  these  fragments  represent  only  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  determine 
firom  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  specimens,  •  two  species  of  Calamite* : 
C.  Suckomi  and  C.  appraximatm^  Brgt.  The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  adorned 
by  a  number  of  these  trees,  still  in  their  standing  position  and  half  imbedded 
in  the  sandstone.  Though  these  stems  are  continuous,  they  show,  at  various 
and  irregular  distances,  horizontal  fractures  where  they  break  or  are  dislocated 
at  their  separation  from  the  surrounding  sandstone.  Some  of  these  trunks  of 
Calamitea^  which  in  their  natural  state  were  evidently  hollow,  havo  been 
abruptly  folded  or  crushed,  like  hollow  cylinders  in  bending  under  their  own 
weight,  or  by  some  external  force ;  but  even  at  the  point  of  inclination  or  tor- 
tion  of  these  stems,  the  fracture  is  horizontal  or  perpendicular  to  their  ereot 
position.  At  Paintsville,  Johnson  county,  Kentucky,  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
which  at  lome  places  has  been  cleanly  washed,  is  marked,  as  in  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar mosaic  work,  by  the  broken  tops  of  large  trunks  of  Sigillaria^  still  in  their 
original  standing  position,  all  horizontally  fractured.  One  of  these  trunks 
measures  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.    The  same  peculiar  kind  of  horizontal 
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fraotare  is  generally  obseryable  on  the  silieified  trnnka  so  abundantly  found  in 
some  parta  of  Southern  Ohio,  especially  in  the  bed  of  Shade  river,  near  Athens. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  pieces  of  stems  of  fern  trees  (AamnuM),  varying  in 
diameter  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  broken  in  disks  from  two  to  fourteen 
inches  long.  A  few  of  these  pieces  of  silieified  wood  are  irregularly  broken 
and  disfigured  on  the  outside  by  maceration ;  but  generally  they  preserve  their 
cylindrical  form,  and  when  of  some  length  show  here  and  there,  at  various  dis- 
tances, horisontal  splits,  uninterrupted  all  around  the  trunk,  where  a  disruption 
is  easily  produced  by  a  hard  stroke.  From  the  great  bed  of  sandstone  overly- 
ing the  Pittsburg  coal,  near  Oreensburg,  I  have  received,  from  Rev.  W.  B. 
Moore,  large  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  most  of  them  long,  irregularly  broken, 
mneh  decayed  pieces,  evidently  representing  sections  of  trunks  broken  length- 
wise. These  were  found  in  various  positions  in  the  sandstone,  and  were  mostly 
broken  before  they  were  imbedded  in  it  But  among  them  diere  is  one  which 
bears,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  three  diverging  branches  of  its  roots,  a  proof 
that  it  has  been  buried  in  its  original  standing  position ;  and  this  one  has  its 
top  horizontally  broken  and  flat. 

From  these  data  and  a  number  of  others,  which  it  is  useless  to  mention,  being 
all  of  the  same  kind,  and  bearing  the  same  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  frac- 
ture of  the  fossil  wood  is  of  two  kinds  :  irregular,  for  trunks  fossilised  after 
prostration  or  in  a  decaying  state,  as  they  are  generally  found  in  our  Tertiary 
and  Cretaceous  strata;  and  horizontal,  by  splits  perpendicular  to  the  natural 
direction  of  the  stems  and  the  roots.  If  the  cause  of  fracture  in  the  first  ease 
is,  without  doubt,  essentially  due  to  atmospheric  agency,  that  of  the  second, 
which  has  acted  upon  the  vegetable  while  it  was  still  subjected  to  the  process 
of  petrification,  is  certainly  different,  and  can  be  explained,  I  think,  by  the 
difference  of  density  of  both  the  surrounding  mineral  matter  and  the  imbedded 
vegetable.  Evidently,  all  the  stems  in  the  process  of  fossilization  have  been 
subjected  to  a  softening  process  of  their  whole  mass.  The  outside  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  mineral  matter  must  have  been  felt,  and  can  have  acted  only 
in  one  way,  that  is,  vertically,  as  it  happens  in  the  forcing  of  a  body  of  less 
density  out  of  water ;  and  the  result  of  that  action  cannot  but  have  been  a  ten- 
dency to  dislocation,  and  therefore  to  splitting  of  the  trunks  in  a  horizontal 
direetbn.  It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a  gradual  accumulation  of  sand 
or  other  mineral  matter  around  standing  trees,  in  burying  them,  has  formed 
layers  of  different  density,  whose  action  may  have  produced,  in  the  fossil  vege- 
table, zones  of  petrification  also  varying  in  density,  tending,  therefore  to  cleave 
from  each  other,  and  horizontally  separable.  But  the  roots  of  fossilized  trees 
which  tend  downwards  in  an  inclined  direction,  or  even  are  nearly  horizontal, 
should  be  split  in  an  inclined  plane  and  not  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  as 
they  are,  at  least,  on  all  the  roots  of  standing  trees  which  I  have  had  opportu- 
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nity  to  examine.  Moreover,  tbe  Bilioified  steins^  which  have  been  noticed 
above  as  marked  by  horizontal  splits,  are  of  the  same  compound  in  their  whole 
length. 

The  silicified  wood  of  the  Goal  Measnres  of  Ohio,  as  that  also  of  more  recent 
formations  of  our  continent,  furnish  us  some  valuable  data  for  the  examination 
of  another  vexed  question :  concerning  their  mode  of  fossilization,  or  rather  the 
origin  of  the  silica  which  has  produced  their  transformation.  Two  opinions, 
above  all,  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Goppert  thinks  that  the 
process  of  petrification  has  been  very  slow,  of  long  duration,  and  that  to  explain 
it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  water  in  which  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance has  been  transformed,  was  richer  in  silica  than  it  may  be  now  in  its 
normal  state.  Prof  Schimper,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  water  in  which 
wood  has  been  silicified  should  have  been  of  a  higher  temperature,  more  abun- 
dantly saturated  with  silica,  and  therefore,  he  concludes  that  the  kind  of  min- 
eralisation has  happened  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally  supposed , 
and  by  volcanic  agency,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ocysers  of 
Iceland.  (1)  To  sustain  this  assertion,  the  celebrated  professor  says :  that  the 
progress  of  the  fossilising  process  should  have  been  rapid  enough  to  reach  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wood  before  its  decomposition  by  putrifaction.  But 
the  woody  tissue,  when  entombed  and  protected  against  atmospheric  influence, 
is  unalterable  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  slowly  passes,  by  emere- 
causis,  into  coal.  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  that  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
slow  burning,  when  the  whole  vegetable  has  been  reduced  to  a  soft  matter,  it 
may  be  penetrated  by  mineral  fluids  which,  by  crystallization,  transform  it  into 
stone.  In  the  valley  of  Locle,  Switzerland,  large  prostrate  trunks,  more  than 
fifty  feet  long,  were  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  bed  of  sandy  clay  of  the 
upper  Tertiary.  These  trees,  most  of  them  Dicotyledonous,  had  their  bark 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  their  woody  tissue  admirably  preserved, 
and  looked  indeed  as  if  they  had  been  recently  buried.  Yet  their  wood  was 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  through  with  the  knife  without  effort,  like  butter.  Beds 
of  lignites,  in  Germany,  where  the  emerecausis  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
contains  large  trunks  of  wood,  softened  in  the  same  degree,  and  already  black- 
ened. In  that  state,  the  woody  tissues  are  easily  impregnated  by  dissolved  min- 
eral substances.  But  to  omit  theoretical  discussion  and  merely  consider  facta 
observable  around  us,  it  is  evident  that  our  silicified  wood,  as  well  in  our  Goal 
Measures  as  in  the  more  recent  formations,  is  found  in  connection  with  strata 
which  show  no  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  The  silicified  trunks  of  Southern 
Ohio  have  been  washed  out  by  the  creeks  from  the  Mahoning  sandstone.  The 
area  covered  by  this  formation,  and  over  which  the  trunks  are  found  in  greater 


(1)  Traite  de  Pal.  Veget,  p.  SS  and  Z9. 
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cr  smaller  quantity,  extends  from  Athens  southward,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  in 
Virginia,  as  far  up  the  Great  Kenawha  river  as  Charleston,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  direct  line.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  agency  in  that 
country.  No  distubance  of  any  kind  is  observable  in  the  strata,  which  have 
their  normal,  slightly-marked  dip  to  the  eastward ;  nor  does  the  sandstone  it- 
self indicate,  in  its  appearance,  by  a  variation  of  its  compounds  or  of  its  density, 
any  trace  of  metamorphism.  At  Qallipolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ken- 
awha, a  number  of  fossilized  trunks,  still  buried  in  the  sandstone,  are  seen 
protruding  from  the  bank,  in  which  they  have  been  petrified  in  a  prostrate 
position.  As  these  trees  have  been  examined  already  by  other  geologists,  and 
mentioned  as  indicating  a  peculiar  direction  of  a  current,  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  and  deposited,  a  short  account  of  them  here  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. There  are  five  of  them,  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  their 
length  unknown,  lying,  two  in  a  southeastern  direction,  one  due  east,  and  the 
two  others  due  south.  The  part  seen  out  of  the  sandstone  is  much  decayed, 
the  outer  surface,  where  it  is  preserved,  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  coal  varying  in 
thickness  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  What  is  most  remarkable, 
and  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  their  petrification,  is  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  transformed  into  stone  by  different  substances,  showing  a  different 
kind  of  mineralization.  In  one  of  these  trees  the  internal  texture  has  been 
destroyed,  and  the  woody  tissue  is  replaced  by  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  or 
clay,  separating  in  layers  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  second 
is  a  compound  of  small  crystals  of  iron  flint,  its  interior  being  perforated 
lengthwise  by  a  number  of  irregularly  placed  cylindrical  apertures,  filled  with 
small  iron  crystals,  forming  regular  stars  of  more  than  twenty  rays.  A  third, 
of  which  I  have  obtained  large  pieces,  it  being  of  smaller  size,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  is  transformed  into  a  compact,  opaque,  black  silex,  which  does  not 
preserve  any  trace  of  organic  structure.  (1)  As  these  trees,  of  course,  have 
been  petrified  where  they  are  found  now,  it  would  appear  as  if  different  min- 
eral substances,  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  had  acted  upon  the  woody  tissue 
in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
petrification  has  been  performed  in  various  ways,  by  the  slow  action  of  the 
liquids  penetrating  the  sand,  and  not  by  the  uniform  crystallization  of  silica  as 
it  is  now  produced  in  the  hot  springs  of  volcanic  origin:  This  is  more  evi- 
dent, in  considering  silicified  wood  of  our  more  recent  formations.  Neither  in 
the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  nor  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  nor  in  tf  issia- 


(1)  It  ifl  marked  by  inflated  articaUtions,  like  a  apecies  of  Anarihrocanna^  Gopp.,  and 
18  aa  yet  the  only  specimen  found  in  our  Goal  Measures  which  might  be  oompared  to  the 
trunks  seen  by  ProC  Brongniari  in  the  ooal  mines  of  St  Etienne,  France,  and  oompared  to 
Bambooa,  firom  their  inflated  articoUtioaa.    (Lyell.  Mannal,  4th  ed.,  p.  819.) 
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Bippi  and  OhlOy  where  foesiliied  wood  is  found  generally  associated  with  a  fer- 
ruginoos  argillaceous  sandstone,  is  there  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  There 
is  merely  an  evident  relation  of  this  kind  of  fossilization  with  the  deposition  of 
iron.  In  Ohio  and  Virginia,  that  part  of  the  Mahoning  sandstone  containing 
silicified  trunks,  borders,  and  perhaps  overlays  in  part,  the  area  where  the 
richest  and  most  numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  have  been  deposited.  In  the  re- 
cent formations,  the  fossilized  wood  is  generally  associated  with  the  red  or  fer- 
ruginous clay.  Even  in  the  small  area  occupied  by  our  Post  Tertiary  ibrroa- 
tion  at  Barlow,  Ohio,  disks  of  silicified  fossil  wood  of  dicotyledonous  species 
are  found  in  a  bed  of  red  ferruginous  clay,  associated  with  species  of  shells  of 
the  genus  Anodonia^  entirely  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  of  oxyd  of  iron. 


§  5.     THE   FLORA  OP  THE  CARBONIFBROUB  MEASURES  OF 
ILLINOIS,  CONSIDERED  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  AFFINITIES. 

As  a  whole,  the  coal  flora  of  Illinois  has,  like  that  of  oar  American  Goal 
Measures,  the  general  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  the  whole  world. 
It  ia  well  known  that  the  representatives  of  this  flora  mostly  pertain  to  a  single 
class  of  vegetables :  that  of  the  acrogenous  or  vascular  cryptogamous  plants, 
containing  the  three  families  of  EquUetacem^  FUice$  and  Lycopodiacem.  The 
nodules  of  Mason  creek,  where  fragments  of  plants,  even  of  the  softest  texture, 
have  been  preserved  in  their  integrity,  offered  a  good  opportunity  for  examin- 
ing the  often  proposed  question :  whether  plants  of  a  lower  or  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  could  not  have  entered  into  the  compound  of  the  coal,  and,  from  a 
peculiar  consistance  of  tissue,  have  been  destroyed  by  maceration,  without  leav- 
ing any  traces  of  their  primitive  forms.  This  has  been  affirmed,  for  example, 
of  the  Algm  or  marine  plants,  which  have  left  their  remains  in  abundance  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  strata,  and  also  of  the  small  cellular 
vegetables,  Fnnigi  and  XtcAefu,  which,  at  the  present  time,  live  on  the  bark  of 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  our  trees,  and  are  also  observable,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  no  remains  of  any  kind  of  marine  plants  have  as  yet  been  observed 
in  the  concretions  of  Mazon  creek.*  Thb  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  some  of 
them  have  for  nuclei  bones  of  fishes  of  moderate  siie.  As  the  so-called 
Fucoides  have  also  never  been  seen  in  any  bed  of  shale  overlying  coal  strata,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  remains  of  these  plants  have  not  contributed 

'Since  this  report  was  written,  two  or  three  nodules  haye  been  obtained  fix>m  Mazon  creek, 
inclosing  marine  shells,  one  of  which  is  an  Avieulopeeienf  and  the  others  probably  referable  to 
the  genera  Nueuia  and  JPblyphemopns  or  MaeroeheilvSy  and  indicate  that  these  Mazon  creek 
shales  were  probably  an  estuary  deposit,  in  which  the  remains  of  marine  animals  were  sparingly 
intermingled  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  a^acent  land.  A  H.  W. 
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in  any  way  to  the  formation  of  the  ooal.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
asBerting  their  non-existence  at  the  Carboniferons  epoch.  Chondrites  CoUettt^ 
Leeqz.)  collected  from  Lodi,  Ind.,  and  found  in  oonneotion  with  a  bed  of  lime* 
stone  overljiog  a  thin  coal  at  the  base  of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  or  just  above 
the  mill-stone  grit,  like  Caulerpites  marginatus^  Lesqz.,  from  an  analogous  sta- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  there  of  marine  vege- 
tables already  of  a  high  order.  But  marine  Algce  could  not  live  in  the  low 
swamps  where  the  ooal  was  in  process  of  formation,  no  more  than  they  could 
live  now  on  the  surface  of  the  peat  bogs,  even  of  those  which  extend  along  the 
sea  shores.  These  pUints  had  then,  as  they  have  now,  a  domain  of  their  own  • 
they  have  casually  been  brought  to  live  upon  a  limestone  formed  under  deep 
water,  as  the  roof  of  a  coal  bed,  but  no  remains  of  them  could  enter  into  its  com- 
pound. 

Of  EpiphyUce^  small  Funffi  or  XtcAeftt,  as  parasites  of  stems  and  leaves,  the 
concretions  of  Mason  creek  have  also  no  trace.  They  have,  however,  in  great 
quantity  that  peculiar  small  organized  body,  GyrcmxceB  Ammoni$.  Gopp.,  which 
some  European  naturalists  still  persist  in  considering  as  a  Fuiigu^.  In  the 
nodules  the  white,  shining,  bony  substance  of  this  small  SerpuHdiB  is  better  pre- 
served still  than  in  the  shale,  and  the  tissue  of  fragments  of  thick  leaves, 
wherein  it  burrowed,  is  often  perforated  like  a  sieve,  by  the  removal  of  this 
shell  after  the  destruction  of  the  epidermis. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  the  non-appearance  of  remains  of  small,  celln. 
lar,  vegetables,  like  Ihrngt  or  Lichenxj  upon  the  bark  of  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  is,  that  the  maceration  of  the  woody  tissue  and  its  softening 
has  necessarily  detached  these  small  bodies  from  their  place  of  origin.  But  if 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  their  disappearance,  small  vegetables  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  preserved  in  the  nodules  of  Mason  creek,  as  well  as  the  small 
v^etable  organs,  scales,  hairs,  fruit  dots,  and  even  seeds  of  Zycqpoc^taoeos,  which 
are  as  much  exposed  to  separation  and  destruction  by  the  prooess  of  maceration. 
We  find,  moreover,  a  large  number  of  these  small  plants  in  the  fbsstl  remains  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  upon  fragments  of  wood,  which  have 
been  exposed,  before  their  petrification,  to  maceration,  just  as  much  as  the  plants 
of  the  Carboniferous  period.  As  these  parasitic  Fungi  and  Lichens  are  at  our 
time  of  rare  occurrence  on  fiams,  as  also  on  Xf^capodiacece  and  Equiseiacea^  I 
would  rather  admit  that  their  appearance  is  ootemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
exogenous  plants,  on  which  they  especially  thrive,  and  that  species  of  this  class, 
and  also  of  mosses  and  ffepaticos  had  scarcely  any  representatives  in  the  vege- 
table world  before  the  end  of  the  palsBosoic  period. 


«Ph>f.  W.  P.  Schimper  places  it  in  species  of  doubtfiil  affinitj  in  his  PaL  Veg.,  p  144 
In  his  Permain  Flora,  Goppert  has  it  still  as  a  Fungus. 
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The  fibale  of  the  coal  at  Morris  and  the  concretioDS  of  Mazon  creek  bave 
famished  also  a  number  of  Bpecimens  of  three  Bpecies,  or  rather  forms,  of 
Palceox^ris^  a  kind  of  organism'Vhioh  is  considered  by  Brongniart,  Sohimper, 
and  other  naturalists,  as  a  plant  belonging  to  a  higher  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  of  the  monocotyleddnoiuphomogamous  plants.  In  describing  these 
bodies,  I  have  ezpretssed  my  views  on  their  nature.  If  the  opinions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean authors  are  right,  we  have  already,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Illinois,  vegetable  organisms  of  a  class  of  plants,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance has  been  marked  in  the  Triassic  period.  Though  it  may  only  effect 
their  generic  affinity,  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  concretions  of  Mazon 
creek  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they  are  there  associated,  as  in  tho  Permian 
of  Europe,  with  a  quantity  of  animal  remains,  especially  insects  of  large  size, 
which  have,  as  yet,  not  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  tho  Carboniferous  for- 
mations. 

There  has  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  England  and  Nova  Scotia, 
specimens  of  fossil  wood,  referable  by  their  tissue,  a  compound  of  large  woody 
cells  or  fibres,  marked  by  vertical  circular  spots,  to  the  Conifers  or  Pine  family. 
It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  fossil  wood  of  our  Devonian  strata  indicates 
the  same  characteristic  form  of  cells,  and  that  as  yet,  neither  in  Illinois  nor  in 
other  parts  of  our  true  Coal  Measures,  no  kind  of  branches,  leaves,  or  petrified 
wood  distinctly  related  to  this  order  of  vegetables,  have  ever  been  observed. 
The  fragments  described  item  a  nodule  of  Mazon  creek  in  vol.  2,  p.  447,  pi. 
zzzvii,  fig.  3,  of  this  Report,  under  the  name  of  Lycopodiles  a$lerophyUiix/o' 
iiuSy  resembles,  indeed,  a  branch  of  some  kind  of  Conifer,  but  it  is  as  well  com- 
parable to  some  species  of  Lycopodiacem.  We  have  also  obtained  from  the 
lower  strata  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  and  of  Pennsylvania,  specimens 
of  Artma  (ransoersa^  Sternb.,  a  species  whose  affinity  is  still  uncertain,  it  being 
considered  by  Dawson  a  Conifer,  while  most  of  the  European  palaeontologists 
describe  it  with  the  Lycopodiaceft,  Our  specimens  are  all  transformed  into 
sandstone,  with  no  other  part  preserved  but  the  mold,  do  not  afford  any  light 
on  this  question.  From  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  affinity  of  these  vege* 
table  remains,  and  what  is  said  above  concerning  other  orders  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  it  would  seem  proper  to  conclude  that  the 
flora  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  our  coal,  and  which 
covered  the  bogs  of  our  continent  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  was  limited  to  a 
single  group  of  vegetables,  that  of  the  acrogenoos  cryptogams.  (1)     The  same 


(1)  Prof.  Goppert  considers  the  genus  SigUlaria  as  rather  related  to  a  gymnoeperoi  family. 
Its  relation  with  the  genus  Lfpidodendron  is  too  evident  to  permit  this  conclusion ;  the  conae 
and  seeds  of  SigiUana  hav«  moreover  been  found  in  our  Coal  Measures,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  those  described  by  Goldenberg. 
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remarks  would  seem  also  to  authorise  an  affirmative  aasirer  to  the  often  pro- 
posed questions ; 

Ist.  Does  what  we  already  know  of  the  Oosl  Measures  give  us  a  just  idea  of 
the  boggy  vegetation  of  which  the  coal  is  a  compound  1 

2d.  Is  the  vegetation  of  the  bogs  of  the  coal  a  true  representation  of  the 
whole  flora  of  the  epoch  ? 

For  though  it  is  argued,  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  the  whole  flora 
of  the  Carboniferous  time  could  not  have  been  limited  to  that  of  the  swamps, 
that  a  part  of  the  land  was  high  and  dry,  and  as  we  have  now,  on  our  peat 
bogs,  a  peculiar  group  of  plants  appropriate  to  that  kind  of  soil,  and  without 
analogy  to  the  vegetation  of  our  dry  land,  the  same  difierences  should  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  coal.  The  contrary  proposition, 
considered  hypothetically,  could  be  equally  well  sustained.  From  all  appear- 
ances, the  land,  especially  on  our  western  coal  fields,  was,  at  the  Carboniferous 
period,  represented  merely  by  a  series  of  flat  swamps,  separated  by  lagoons, 
and  therefore  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  land  was  essentially  of  the  boggy  kind. 
But,  even  if  at  this  epoch  there  was  any  elevated  land,  the  extreme  atmospheric 
humidity  should  have  forced  upon  it  the  same  vegetation  as  that  of  the  bogs, 
as  it  happens  at  our  time  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  and  Germany,  where,  under 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  humidity,  peat  bogs  ascend  on  inclined  slopes  to 
the  top  of  high  mountains.  Prof.  Schimper  says,  in  speaking  of  the  ferns 
which  constitute  the  essential  vegetation  of  the  coal  formations :  there  is  no 
other  natural  order  of  plants  whose  intensity  of  vegetation  so  much  depends 
upon  atmospheric  humidity.  Ferns  are  true  natural  hygrometers,  whose  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  numerical  development  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  wherein  they  live.  Therefore,  the  land  vegetation  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  must  everywhere  bear  the  same  general  character. 
A  confirmation  of  this  assertion  seems  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  even 
in  the  formations  of  great  thickness  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  trees  are  seen  stand- 
ing and  imbedded  at  different  altitudes,  and  where  no  coal  is  seen  in  connee- 
tion  with  them,  these  trees  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  species,  or  at  least 
to  genera  of  the  coal :  Sigillaria^  Ltptdodendrcm  and  Cakaniies,  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the  slate  and  sandstone 
overlying  our  coal  strata,  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  or  hard  nuts,  whose  relation, 
fur  some  of  them  at  least,  can  not  be  traced  to  any  species  of  the  coal  flora 
known  by  other  kinds  of  remains:  leaves,  stems,  etc.  It  is  true  that  as  fast 
as  our  acquaintance  with  this  ancient  v^etation  becomes  mwe  intimate,  some 
of  these  so-called  fruits  are  recognised  as  peculiar  v^etables  of  the  coal,  for 
example,  some  species  of  JViganocarpum  or  Carpoiithesy  as  tubercles  of  Hqui" 
setacexj  or  as  vesicular  appendages  grown  at  the  end  of  leaves  of  Stigmaria. 
But  an  explanation  of  this  kind  can  not  be  admitted  Amt  nutlets,  repiesenting 
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ao  iDternal  ovule  or  aeedi  covered  wiih  three  different  envelopes  like  those  of 
Trigonocarpum  Naeggerathii,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  from  Mazon  creek  has 
been  figured  in  this  Report.    Thej  resemble  fruit  of  palms,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  authors  to  species  of  Oardaite$  or  Nceggerathia.    Still  less  can  it  be 
proposed  for  winged  seeds  or  fruits  generally  described  under  the  generic  name 
of  Cardiocarpus  and  Rhubdocarpiu,    These  fruits,  whose  place  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  still  problematical  to  palaeontologists,  are  far  better  known 
from  American  than  from  European  specimens,  and  their  analysis  can,  there- 
fore, be  pursued  with  chances  of  more  satisfactory  results.     One  of  them  is  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  its  whole,  in  the  Arks.  Oeol.  Bept.,  vol.  i,  p.  311,  pi.  4, 
fig.  4,  as  Cardiocarpus  ingens^  Lesqx.    Another,  still  more  remarkable,  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  the  Annals  of  Science,  of  Cleveland,  May 
1853,  p.  152,  N.  2,  as  Cardiocarpus  samarmformis,    A  third  has  been  obtained 
in  good  and  numerous  specimens  from  the  shale  overlaying  the  coal  of  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio,  by  Rev.  H.  Herser.     This  peculiar  fruit,  Ptilocarpus  hicomuiusj 
Lesqx.,  (1)  is  composed  of  a  small  oval  seed,  pointed  downwards,  rounded  or  ob- 
tuse at  the  top,  obscurely  ribbed  in  the  length,  attached  to  the  inside  of  an 
oval  scale,  elongated  upwards,  diverging  at  its  base  into  two  short  horns  and 
overlapping  the  seeds  by  its  border.    The  seeds,  though  generally  found  con- 
nected to  the  winged  scales,  are  easily  detached  from  it,  and  indeed  all  the 
specimens  which  I  have  examined,  show  the  seeds  already  half  detached  from 
the  top  downwards,  and  to  prevent  them  becoming  lost,  I  had  to  take  them 
out  of  the  specimens  and  preserve  them  separately.    This  connection  of  a  small 
oval  seed  to  one  side  of  a  winged  scale,  point  out  evidently  the  relation  of  this 
fruit  and  of  others  related  to  it,  and  mark  their  places  as  belonging,  if  not  to 
true  Conifers,  at  least  to  the  Oymnosperm  family.     However  peculiar  they  may 
be  in  their  form,  though  different  from  seeds  of  the  species  of  our  time,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  compare  them  to  any  other  family  of  vegetables.     As  the 
seeds  are  generally  found  separate  from  their  scale,  a  number  of  fruits  of  our 
Coal  Measures  are  probably  referable  to  the  new  genus,  CarpoUthes  muUistri- 
aiusy  for  example.     For  some  of  the  numerous  specimens  from  Colchester,  UK, 
bear  evident  remains  of  scales  overlapping  the  seeds  like  a  broad  rim,  more  or 
less  lacerated  and  partially  destroyed,  especially  towards  the  point.     And  in 
the  nodules  of  Maion  creek,  where  these  seeds  are  preserved  in  their  original 
form,  they  appear  merely  tumid  in  the  middle,  as  compressed  under  a  scale, 
and  not  cylindrical.    Khabdocarpus  clavatus  is,  perhaps,  also  a  seed  of  the 
same  kind,  as  are  evidently  the  species  of  Cardiocarpus  published  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, loo.  cit,  and  many  European  species  like  Ehabdocarpus  mammiliatuSf 
ArtiSy  etc. 


(1)  Ab  the  name  indicates,  this  new  genus  PAIcearpui  is  establislied  for  the  special  de- 
scription of  winged  fruits  having  an  affinity  to  those  of  the  Conifers. 
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I  have  said  above  that  the  relatioa  of  these  fruits  oan  Dot  be  traced  to  anj 
other  kind  of  vegetable  reniaiDS,  leaves,  branches  or  trunks  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, but  there  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  exception  worth  mentioning  here. 
The  shale  overlying  the  coal  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  where  Ptiloearpus  mmho- 
rctformU  has  been  found  with  many  others  of  the  same  genus,  is,  in  some 
places,  covered  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  of  the  peculiar  Whittlesejfa  degansj 
Newb.  These  leaves,  by  their  flabellate  form,  seem  related  to  the  genus  SaUs- 
huriaj  while  the  nervation  resembles  that  of  a  PterophyUum  or  ZamUe§,  I  con- 
sider it  very  probable  that  some  of  the  above  mentiobed  winged  fruits  are  re- 
lated to  these  leaves,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  two  remarkable  organs  of 
species  of  the  Conifer  family. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  the  Acrogenous  plants  did  constitute  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  this  vegetation  had 
already  representatives  of  the  three  essential  classes  of  plants  of  our  actual 
flora:  the  Phenogamous  dicotyledonous,  represented  by  Oymnosperms;  the 
Phenogamous  monocotyledonous,  to  which  are  referable  species  of  CordaU6$^ 
yaggeroMa  and  Trigtmocarpum^  and  the  Cryptogamous,  represented  by  the 
three  families  of  SqaisetMecB,  FUiees  and  Lycopadiacem,  And  from  all  appear- 
ances, we  have  to  admit  the  similarity  of  characters  and  uniformity  of  the 
entire  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  species  known  from  our  Coal  Measures  have  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance, either  by  water  or  by  the  winds,  and  casually  deposited  in  sands  or  clays 
of  the  coal  swamps.  The  leaves  and  fruits  are  generally  found  in  groups,  a 
number  of  their  remains  being  together,  and  covering  a  limited  area,  as  if 
originating  from  trees  or  plants  grown  at  the  place  around  which  these  remains 
are  spread,  and,  as  it  has  been  remarked  ^bove,  all  the  species  of  fossil  trees 
as  yet  examined  from  the  sandstone,  are  referable  to  genera  known  from  shale 
overlying  the  coal  strata. 

In  pursuing  the  same  mode  of  investigation,  I  have  still  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  affinity  of  our  new  species  and  genera  of  fossil  plants  from  Illi- 
nois, in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  detailed  description  of 
each.  As  our  table  shows,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  our  new  species  have 
been  found  in  the  ccnoretioos  of  Mason  creek,  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  preservation  of  many  of  these  species  is  due  to  their  mode  of  fos- 
siliaation,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  plants  may  have  been  constituents  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  in  other  countries,  though  their  remains  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  elsewhere.  Of  species  of  NmrapterU^  for  example,  described  and 
figured  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Report :  NeuropUrU  Ecenii,  iT.  packyderma 
and  N,  verbewB/olia^  all  from  Maion  creek,  have  been  omitted  by  Schimper  in 
his  enumeration ;  and  yet,  though  the  two  first  have  not  been  elsewhere  discov- 
ered, their  preservation  is  so  remarkable,  and  their  distinctive  cnaracters  so 
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well  marked,  that  tbeir  Bpecific  value  is  beyond  question.  The  ease  is  still 
more  evident  with  Neuropteris  wrbenafolia^  with  which  we  now  have  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance,  from  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  specimens,  all  found 
at  Mason  creek.  I  mention  only  these  species,  not  merely  as  a  kind  of  vindi- 
cation in  favor  of  our  American  discoveries,  but  in  order  to  secure  points  of 
comparison  in  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch. 

No  more  evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  above  could  be  afforded, 
than  the  discovery  in  the  nodules  of  Mason  creek  of  numerous  specimens  of 
organs^  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  found  elsewhere.  The  fructification 
of  ferns  and  their  rhisomas,  are  of  this  kind.  Besides  two  of  the  species  de- 
scribed in  the  genus  StaphylopUrU^  we  have,  in  nodules  from  this  locality, 
seven  fruiting  species  of  AlMopieri$y  six  of  Peeopterit^  wiUi  one  Aateroearpu$, 
most  of  which  were  as  before  unknown  in  fructifications.  And  if  the  fossil 
fruit-dots  of  ferns  were  not  generally  obscured,  and  their  form  and  position  in- 
distinct, discernible  only,  as  they  are,  through  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  we 
should  have  had  for  description  a  far  larger  number  of  fruiting  specimens  of 
ferns.  When  Prof.  Brongniart  published  his  justly  celebrated  Fossil  Flora 
(1848),  only  three  species  of  ferns,  PecopterU  eya^hea^  P,  hemUtUndet  and  P.  MiU 
tani^  were  known  and  described,  with  fruiting  branohes.  No  fruiting  racemes, 
like  those  of  a  StaphylopUrit^  had  then,  nor  have  been  found  even  now,  after 
forty  years  of  further  researches  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe. 

Considering  this  peculiar  scarcity  of  fruiting  ferns,  Schimper  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  arborescent  ferns  of  our  time  are  rarely  fertile,  the  species 
of  this  a;enQS,  in  tiie  Carboniferous  epoch,  were  mostly  fern  trees.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  admit  the  same  conclusion,  especially  in  considering  the  number 
of  trunks  of  fi^rns,  Oauhpteru^  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois^  if  the 
coal  flora  represented  in  the  concretions  did  not  indicate  a  proportion  of  fruit- 
ing branches  nearly  as  marked  as  it  would  be  in  collecting  ferns  of  our  time  in 
a  given  area. 

It  is  peculiar  that,  though  evidently  belonging  to  herbaceous  species  of 
fern,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  found  any  fructification  of  the  genus  Neuropteris. 
Leaves  of  Ifeuropteria  Mreuta  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  the  nodules  of  Mason  creek,  and  yet  neither 
here,  nor  anywhere  else  in  our  Coal  Measures,  has  anything  been  discovered 
which  might  be  considered,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  its  fructification.  For  the  in- 
tumescence of  veins  or  veinlcts,  often  remarked  on  the  surface  of  tiie  leaflets  of 
this  and  other  species  of  Neuropteris^  and  doubtfully  considered  as  produced  by 
groups  of  fructification  phced  underneath,  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of  some 
casual^  of  maceration  of  the  leaves.  A  mode  of  fructification  of  this  kind 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  ferns,  and  is  rather  comparable  to  the  Osmundaeen 
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of  our  time,  which  bear  their  fractifioations  either  as  separate  racemes  or  on 
peculiar  divisions  of  their  fronds.  The  fructifications  of  species  of  the  genus 
Odo/Uopteris^  so  closely  related  to  Neuropteris^  are  known  for  OdorUopteru 
Sehhtheimii  and  0.  Beichiana,  Outb.  The  fertile  pinnae,  not  yet  found  in  con- 
nection with  sterile  fronds,  bear  inflated,  round  leaflets  resembling  small  blad- 
ders, which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  intumescence  of  veins  considered 
as  the  fructification  of  NeuropterU, 

Still  more  than  their  fructification,  the  rhizomas  of  ferns  have  hitherto  been 
unknown  to  palseontologists,  at  least  from  the  Coal  Measures.  Prof.  Ooppert 
has  given,  in  his  Foss.  Farnkreuter,  p.  91,  tab.  33,  fig.  1,  the  only  fragment 
which  as  yet  has  been  published  by  European  authors,  as  evidently  belonging 
to  true  rhiaomas  of  the  coal.  In  his  Pal.  Yeg.,  Prof.  Sehimper  has  publbhed, 
under  the  name  of  EkuomopUrU^  two  fragments  of  plants,  BdaginiUt  Erdmanni^ 
Oein.,  and  8elaginiU»  unninnalus^  Lesqz.,  which,  from  the  spiral  development  of 
their  branches,  their  ramifications  and  their  scales,  he  considers  as  representing 
small  rhisoma  of  ferns  rather  than  Lyeopodiacem.  I  cannot  agree,  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  my  celebrated  friend.  The  plant  published  as  8elaginile9  undnnatuB^ 
Lesqz.,  vol.  ii,  p.  446,  pi.  41,  of  this  Report,  is  too  slender,  and  has  too  slender 
divisions  to  represent  a  rhisoma,  even  of  a  climbing  fern.  Its  slender  branches, 
rather  pinnately  placed,  are  not  more  curved  in  spiral  than  they  may  be  in 
some  of  our  species  of  Lyeopodium^  and  the  divisions  are  evidently  pinnate, 
like  leaflets,  and  not  scattered  like  hairs.  The  plant  named  LyeapodUe*  Erd- 
mannt,  by  Oeinita,  and  which,  as  Prof.  Sehimper  remarks,  is  different  from 
Z.  Erdmamni  of  Oerm.,  has,  like  our  8elaginUe$  erassw,  the  ramification  and 
appearance  of  a  Lyeopodium,  but  from  the  examination  of  peculiar  speeimens 
of  the  same  species,  seen  by  the  author,  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  rhisoma.  Even 
admitting  that  these  two  species  represent  olimbing  or  serial  rhisomas,  thb 
small  proportion  of  organs  of  this  kind,  compared  with  the  numerous  species 
of  ferns  known  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe,  would  beuttesplainable,bnt 
for  our  American  species.  For  the  concretions  of  Mason  creek,  and  only 
these  from  the  whole  extent  of  our  Coal  MeasureSi  have  furnished  us  numer- 
ous specimens  of  eight  species  of  these  organs,  some  of  them  referable  to  sub- 
terraneous rhisomas.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  organs  of  the  ferns  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch  were  the  same,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  those  of 
our  time,  but,  that  some  of  these,  like  rhisomas  and  fruit-bearing  fronds,  have 
been  more  generally  destroyed  in  the  shale  on  account  of  their  soft  texture. 

The  inflated  subcylindrical  base  of  a  species  of  Anntdaria  and  of  a  Xc^nttib- 
dendnm  are  also  two  remarkable  characters,  not  recognised  as  yet  in  the  same 
kind  of  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  which  we  owe  still  to  the  peculiar 
preservation  of  vegetable  remains  in  the  concretions  of  Illinois.  Species  of 
the  genus  Annultiria  may  have  been  represented  in  the  swamps  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period  by  two  kinds  of  leaves,  according  to  their  growth,  either  in  water 
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or  out  of  it,  like  some  of  oar  actual  water  plants  which  have  for  their  suste- 
nance in  water  peculiar  organs,  sometimes  a  mere  swelling  of  their  petioles,  as 
in  Trapa  natans  for  example,  which  disappear  on  the  emerged  parts.  A  like 
lubulose,  bladdery  form  characterizes  the  leaves  of  the  species  of  Stigmaria, 
whose  long  stems  were  sustained  by  these  floating  organs,  and  we  could  there- 
fore easily  admit  a  dimorphism  of  the  leayes  of  plants  which,  like  Annularia, 
evidently  lived  partially  in  water.  But  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  leaves  of  a 
IJqddadendron^  like  those  of  L.  rigenSy  cannot  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 
These  leaves  are  evidently  aerial  organs,  and  by  their  form  expose  a  new  charac- 
teristic not  yet  surmised  in  species  of  this  genus,  though  it  was  already  ob- 
scurely marked  by  the  position  of  the  vascular  lines  seen  in  a  different  relation, 
according  to  the  plane  in  which  their  leaves  have  been  flattened  in  shale. 

The  shales  of  Morris  and  Colchester  have  remains  of  small  branches  of  a 
Lepidodendron^  referable  to  X.  degans  or  X.  gracile^  Brgt?  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  mostly  dividing  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  bearing  short  flat  leaves 
and  so  abundant  that  they  fill  the  shale  to  the  thickness  of  one  foot  or  more, 
extending  and  covering  a  large  space.  These  remains,  scarcely  varying  in 
thickness,  do  not  look  as  though  pertaining  to  erect  stems,  but  rather  appear 
like  creeping  branches,  extending  all  around,  like  those  of  some  of  our  species 
of  Lycopodiactm.  The  roots  oi  L^pidodendra  are  unknown  as  yet,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  some  species  of  this  genus,  heretofore  considered  as  branches  of  trees, 
are  mere  creeping  stems,  which,  in  some  circumstances,  only  bear  flowering 
stems,  or  true  Lqnehdendra.  It  is  the  same  with  the  genus  SigiUaria,  the 
species  of  which  I  consider  as  fruiting  stems  of  SHgmaria,  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  hirge  trees,  like  those  of  Leptdodendron  and  StgtUaria,  could 
not  be  sustained  upon  the  soil  surface  of  the  swamps  of  the  Goal  period, 
without  a  peculiar  kind  of  support ;  and  this  solidifying  process  of  the  surface 
could  only  be  afforded  by  a  vegetation  like  that  of  floating  or  creeping  stems 
of  the  same  kind  of  plants.  Some  Lycopodes  of  our  time,  when  growing  in 
swamps,  JLycopadium  inundatum  and  L.  clavatum  for  example,  cover  the  soft 
ground  with  their  interlaced  creeping  branches,  bearing  their  rare  flowering 
stems  here  and  there,  out  of  the  reach  and  influence  of  water.  Many  aquatic 
plants  of  our  time  also  multiply  their  stems,  extending  them  in  every  direction 
by  constant  division,  and  fill  large  basins,  even  small  lakes,  never  bearing  any 
flowering  stem  until  they  have  formed,  by  compact  netting,  a  kind  of  support 
strong  enough  to  sustain  them  out  of  water  for  fertilisation.  This  is  the  case 
especially  with  some  species  of  our  mosses,  Bypnum  Xycopodioides,  ff.  fluctans^ 
Sphagruij  etc.  Some  of  our  species  of  Utricidaria  have  two  very  distinct 
modes  of  vegetation.  U.  intermedia^  for  example^  has,  in  water,  its  stems  infi- 
nitely expanded  and  divided,  sustained  as  they  are  by  their  utricles,  while  in 
sand  the  same  species  has  a  simple  stem  dividing  at  the  base  into  three 
—63 
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brancheB,  true  roots  wbiob  still  lower  beir  a  few  tbread-like  filameDts,  wiiboni 
traoe  of  leaves  or  utricles.  I  have  compared  this  kind  of  vegetatioD  to  thai 
of  SigiUaria  of  the  Coal  Measures,  merely,  of  course,  for  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment.*  Remains  of  Stigmaria  fill  whole  banks  of  fire  clay  of  our  Goal  Mea- 
sures, to  a  thickness  of  from  six  to  fifty  feet,  and  no  remains  of  SigiUaria  have 
ever  been  found  in  this  clay  in  connection  with  ihem.  Prof.  Schimper  men- 
tions an  analogous  circumstance  from  his  obserTstion  on  the  Yosges  sandstone 
{Grauwacke  Vosgienne),  whose  entire  strata  are  also  filled  with  remains  of  JStig' 
marta,  and  where  no  SigiUaria  is  ever  found.!  Boots  cannot  live  by  themselves, 
independent  of  any  other  kind  of  organs,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  ex- 
phun  the  mode  of  T^tation,  the  form,  the  nature  of  the  Stigmaria  and  its 
action,  in  considering  it  as  a  root.  But  admitting  these  plants  to  be  the  float- 
ing stems  of  species  of  Sigillaria  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  at- 
tached, iheir  peculiar  nature  and  mode  of  vegetation  becomes  explainable, 
and  in  circumstances  where  they  are  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  general  vegetation  of  that  epoch,  as  well  as  with  the 
end  which  they  were  called  to  achieve.  As  is  the  case  especially  with  our  float- 
ing mosses,  these  floating  stems  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  have  the  characters 
blended  in  a  kind  of  uniformity  which  renders  them  scarcely  recognisable. 
All  the  Stigmaria  bear  the  same  kind  of  cylindrical,  bladdery  leaves,  and  there- 
fore have  all,  though  belonging  to  difilBrent  species,  the  same  kind  of  cieatrices 
upon  tiieir  stems,  vis.,  a  circular,  double  ring,  with  a  single  vascular  soar  in  the 
center.  This  peculiarity  has  been  heretofore  a  problem  to  palaoontologists. 
Binney  has  seen  Stigmaria  ficoide$  as  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  reiU/armitj 
Bich.  Brown  has  seen  the  same  Stigmaria  as  the  roots  of  SigiUaria  aUeman$. 
Prof.  Goeppert  has  obtained  a  splendid  specimen  of  SigiUaria  ehagata,  with 
St^meaia  as  its  roots,  and  Prof.  Schimper  has  the  same  Stigmaria  at  the  base  of 
a  fourth  species  of  SigiUaria^  and  the  fossil  trees  procured  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen, 
should  be  quoted  still  as  a  fifth  species,  S,  Owenii^  Lesqx.,  bearing  Stigmaria 
as  its  battlar  appendages.  This  SigiUaria  to  which  I  have  already  aUuded,  has 
its  mould  preserved  in  perfect  integrity  with  the  scars  of  the  stems,  those  of  its 
base  and  those  of  the  divisions  called  rootS|  fully  discernible.  The  cicatrices 
of  the  stem  have  no  afllnity  with  those  of  any  other  species  of  SigiUaria  hith- 
erto known.  They  are  double,  horiiontally  distant  from  each  other  one  and 
one-fourth  inches,  vertically  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  formed  of  two  transversly 
oval  scars,  close  to  each  other,  joined  at  the  comers  by  a  deep  line,  thus  resem- 
bling in  miniature  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  small  oval  scars  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  across  in  their  broadest  diameter,  deeply  marked  into  the 

*W.  P.  Schimper,  Terrain  de  Umnsition  des  Voflges,  p.  824. 

fPro£  Goppert,  in  his  Pennain,  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Prothalliun  of  the  mosses. 
There  is  a  mere  analogy  of  division  of  the  branches;  nothing  more. 
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stone,  fonned  of  an  onter  ring  with  crennlate  borders,  and  a  oomparatively 
large  oval  or  elongated  ▼ascolar  acar  in  the  middle.  The  double  soars  evidentlj 
represent  the  point  of  attachment  of  single  leaTSS,  which,  if  they  had  any  anal- 
ogy of  form  to  that  of  their  base,  should  have  been  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
with  round  sub-cylindrical  borders,  and  a  broad,  flat,  medial  line.  The  surface 
of  the  trunks  is  regularly  and  finely  wrinkled  in  the  length :  the  scars  trans- 
yersely  and  still  more  finely  so.  The  dcatrices,  in  descending  towards  the  base 
of  the  tree,  gradually  change  their  form.  They  first  become  united  into  one, 
forming  a  deep  triangular  depression,  with  a  single  oval  scar  at  the  bottom, 
and  further  down  in  reaching  the  divisions  representing  their  roots,  they  be- 
come round,  with  a  central  vascular  point,  exactly  like  those  of  Siigmaria 
ficoide^y  though  a  little  smaller.  The  divisions  of 'the  stem,  at  first  inclined 
downwards,  become  nearly  horisontal  at  the  broken  extremities,  distant  twelve 
inches  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  largest  and  best  preserved  of  these 
trunks  is,  near  its  base,  four  to  five  inches  in  circumference,  dividing  there  in 
nine  cylindrical  branches,  the  largest  ones  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
merely  forked  ne«r  the  broken  end,  which  is  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  smallest  ones,  five  inches  across,  are  simple:  These  divisions,  though 
marked  with  stigmaroid  scars,  appear  indeed  like  roots,  but  it  is  evident  that 
species  of  SigWaria  have  sometimes  grown  in  sand,  and  I  believe  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  their  subterranean  divisions  have  somewhat  modified  their 
form,  and  hence  they  become  similar  to  roots,  as  do  the  stems  <tf  UtrieuJUxria 
when  they  grow  in  sand.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  organs  or  roots  of  StgiUaria^ 
that  the  fragments  described  in  this  report  are  ref^ble,  under  the  generic 
name  of  StgiUarundes,* 

From  what  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Siigmaria  with  SigiOaria^  it  is  evident 
that  though  the  forms  of  Siigmaria  are  much  alike,  and  generally  as  yet  re- 
ferred to  one  q)ecies,  vis.,  S.JUvides,  Brgt,  we  have  indeed  as  many  species  of 
Siigmaria  as  of  SigiMuriou  In  his  Permian,  Prof.  Goppert  still  describes  Stig^ 
maria  fieoidei  with  eleven  varieties.  I  cannot  see  why  diflerences,  though  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate,  should  be  considered  as  specific  for  one  genus  and  as  a  mere 
variation  for  the  other.  But  botanical  palssontology  is  a  peculiar  science.  It 
offers  to  its  adepts  mere  fragments  of  organs,  whose  relation  to  a  whole  is  most- 
ly unknown,  forcing  him  either  to  generaliie,  and  to  consider  in  one  species  a 
number  of  organs  which  evidently  pertain  to  plants  of  various  kinds,  or  to 
specify  and  to  divide  under  divers  genera  and  species,  fragments  which,  if  not 
evidently,  at  least  often  apparently,  belong  to  the  same  vegetable.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  opinions  concerning  these  remains  are  oflen  at  variance  and 
often  modified,  or  that  the  student  of  these  fossil  remains  becomes  discouraged 

*I  have  nerer  had  an  opportunity  of  publishing  descriptions  with  plates  of  these  remarka- 
ble trees.    It  may  be  done  hereafter  in  the  report  of  the  Indiana  Geological  Surrey. 
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by  the  sterility  of  his  researohes.  And  yet  it  is  to  vegetable  palieontology 
mainly  that  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  our  earth  at  the  vari- 
ous epochs.  From  it  we  learn  the  character  of  the  various  changes  which 
have  modified  this  surface,  and  the  admirable  harmony  of  all  the  phenomena 
produced  in  its  successive  modifications.  Thb  branch  of  science  has  therefore 
a  fascinating  attraction,  as  it  opens  to  our  view  the  treasures  of  a  vegetation  that 
no  human  eye  has  ever  seen  or  can  expect  to  see,  except  in  their  fossilised  frag- 
ments, and  it  shows  us  that  all  the  divers  epochs  have  been  constantly  working 
to  the  same  end :  the  preparation  of  a  home  for  the  human  race;  and  this  work 
has  been  constantly  pursued  in  admirable  harmony  under  the  direction  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence. 


§  6.  ON  THE  STRATIGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OP  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  OP  THE  COAL 
MEASURES. 

European  palieontologists,  who  have  especially  studied  the  foesU  plants  of 
the  Carboniferous  strata,  Brongniart,  G^ppert,  Schimper,  Geinits,  etc.,  have 
admitted  that  the  distribution  of  these  plants  is  modified  according  to  the  age 
of  each  bed  of  coal,  and  that,  therefore,  the  horisontal  position  of  the  coal  strata 
may  be  recognised  by  species  peculiar  to  each.  These  views,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, (I)  have  boon  advanced  on  theoretical  ground,  or  are  based  on  local  ob- 
servations which  cannot  be  considered  as  furnishing  conclusive  proofs;  for 
local  modifications  in  the  succession  of  species  of  plants  may  be  the  result  of 
mere  local  atmospherical,  or  geographical  changes,  which  do  not  affect  th^ 
characters  of  the  whole  flora,  and  therefore  the  comparative  distribution  of 
the  fossil  species  of  plants  of  an  epoch  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  from  the 
examination  of  this  flora  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  domain.  A  question  of 
this  kind  can  certainly  be  examined  in  our  country  with  better  chances  of  a 
definitive  solution,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  for  our  coal  fields  are  of 
vast  extent,  the  disturbances  of  stratification  are  rare  or  uniform,  easily  recog- 
nized by  geologists,  and  the  identification  of  the  coal  strata  is  ascertained  at 
different  localities  from  stratigraphical  evidence. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  researches,  in  1850,  on  the  fossil  flora  of  our  Coal 
Measures,  they  have  been  pursued  especially  in  view  of  obtaining  positive  data, 
marking  changes  in  the  vegetable  constituents  of  each  coal  bed,  according  to 
its  age,  and  therefore  of  recognising  species  of  plants  peculiar  to  each  (leading 
species),  which  would  serve  for  their  identification.    As  my  views  on  the  sub- 

■ '     ■— ^^^        ■  ■■   ^f^™^"™^— — ^ 
(1)    From  the  authority  of  Prof!  Brongniart,  in  letters,  1869. 
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jeot  have  been  published  at  different  timee,  with  the  modifications  induced  by 
the  progress  of  the  researches,  a  summary  of  what  is  positively  ascertained  as 
yet  on  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures 
is  not  out  of  place  in  this  Beport.  (1) 

When  researches  are  restricted  to  a  limited  area,  or  to  basins  of  small  extent, 
marked  differences  are  recognisable  in  the  species  of  vegetable  remains  in  the 
shales,  as  well  as  in  the  essential  vegetable  components  of  each  bed  of  coal.  It 
is,  then,  an  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  relative  position  of  the  coal  strata  from 
the  comparison  of  these  remains.  But  when  researches  are  extended  over  a 
wider  area,  changes  of  vegetation,  evidently  caused  by  geographical  distribu- 
tion, become  more  and  more  appreciable,  some  of  the  predominant  species  of  a 
recognized  horizon  disappearing  at  some  localities,  and  giving  place  to  others 
of  different  characters.  A  glance  at  our  table  of  distribution  puts  this  in  full 
evidence.  The  coal  beds  of  Morris,  Colchester  and  Murphysborough,  the  two 
first  on  the  northeastern  and  northwestern,  the  last  on  the  southwestern  bor- 
ders of  the  coal  field  of  Illinois,  are  recognized,  from  all  evidence,  as  repre- 
senting coal  No.  2,  of  the  Illinois  section,  (in  vol.  3,  p.  6,  of  this  Report)  the 
equivalent  of  coal  1  B,  of  the  Kentucky  Report.  (2) 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  flora  may  be  considered  as  the  same, 
we  find,  by  comparison  of  the  species  at  Murphysborough,  eight  peculiar  spe- 
cies ;  five  only  in  common  with  Colchester  and  Morris,  and  twelve  in  common 
with  Morris  only,  or  altogether,  eight  species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common 
with  strata  of  the  same  horizon  examined  elsewhere  in  Illinois.  Colchester 
and  Morris  have  been  more  carefully  searched  for  specimens  and  are  nearer  to 
each  other.  They  have  seventeen  species  in  common,  while  Colchester  has 
nine  species  not  yet  found  at  Morris,  and  Morris  has  forty-four  species,  with- 
out counting  those  of  Mazon  creek,  which,  as  yet,  have  not  been  seen  at  Col- 
chester. The  coal  of  Duqnoin,  considered  as  No.  5,  of  the  Illinois  section,  and 
the  only  one  from  which  as  yet  we  have  in  Illinois  and  from  a  higher  hori- 
zon a  number  of  fossil  plants  which  can  be  used  for  comparison,  has  eleven 
species  proper,  and  seventeen  in  common  with  some  or  all  of  the  other  named 
localities.  Points  of  difference  and  identity  are  therefore  as  well  marked  for 
this  bed  of  coal  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  others,  and  the 
same  differences  are  observable  in  the  distribution  of  common  or  more  pre- 
dominant species.  For  example,  Neuropferis  flexuosa  is  most  abundant  at 
Murphysborough,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  found  at  Colchester  and  Morris, 
where  PecopterU  vUlom  and  GdUipterU  SvUivantii  are  the  predominant  species; 
and  these  are  but  rarely  found,  or  not  at  all,  at  Murphysborough.     On  the 


(1)  See,  on  this  subject  especially,  Penna.  Geol.  Rept,  p.  887;  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sci.  and 
Art,  Nov.  1860. 

(2)  All  these  strata  are  here  marked  according  to  the  Illinois  section. 
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eontrary,  JPooopieris  tmiia  and  Peoopterii  phtmoia  are  oooimmi  ai  Duqiioiii  and 
Norrii,  eepeoallj  in  Uie  nodalea  of  HaioD  oreek,  and  rare,  or  noi  reeogniaed 
as  yet  at  OololieBter  and  Morphyaborongh. 

From  the  examination  of  the  table,  one  may  eaeily  see  other  points  of  diier* 
enee  between  the  speoies  fbnnd  at  the  same  station,  or  of  analogy  between 
those  of  different  horiBons.  Nerertheless,  I  am  not,  on  this  aoeoont,  prepared 
to  abandon,  as  an  nnsnstainable  hypothesis,  the  question  of  the  stratigraphical 
distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Ist.  In  a  theoretical  point  of  yiew,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  that  at  an  epoch 
where  the  land  surface  has  been  universally,  and  at  repeated  times,  modified 
by  deposits,  either  of  sand  or  of  limestone,  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  indi- 
cating a  prolonged  submersion,  the  flora,  re-appearing  after  these  terms  of  sub- 
sidence, has  always  been  represented  by  the  same  species  distributed  in  the 
same  proportion.  Atmospherical  circumstances,  iodeed,  are  the  essential 
agents  in  modifying  the  characters  of  a  flora,  and  these  circumstances  haTO 
been  apparently  the  same  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Carboniferous 
epoch.  But  the  elements  or  components  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  water  where  the 
plants  have  lived,  have  been  evidently  modified  at  different  times,  and  even  if 
the  medium  affording  life  to  the  vegetation  had  been  repeatedly  the  same, 
some  species  of  plants  should  have  been  lost  or  have  somewhat  changed  their 
forms  in  these  repeated  and  prolonged  submersions  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
coal  fields.  The  destruction,  or  the  first  appearance  of  a  species,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  is  the  most  difficult  phenomenon  to  ascertain.  Animal  species, 
for  example,  seem  to  appear  at  once,  and  of  far  different  kinds,  in  sueoesnve 
geological  strata.  But  these  strata  are  either  composed  of  different  materials, 
or  have  been  formed  in  water  of  various  depths,  and  under  other  varied  cir- 
cumstances. The  changes  of  life,  therefore,  are  local  or  casual  phenomena, 
which  generally  represent  a  mere  displacement  of  groups,  and  are  of  no  account 
whatever  in  considering  the  first  appearance,  or  the  destruction  of  a  angle 
species. 

2d.  The  fossil  plants  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Goal  Measures  of  Dlinois 
are  mainly  the  result  of  local  researches,  too  limited  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  gen- 
eral conclusions,  and  it  is  only  after  more  extended  examinations,  and  more 
complete  collections  from  other  portions  of  the  great  area  now  occupied  by 
Carboniferous  strata  in  this  and  the  adjacent  States,  that  we  may  expect  to 
obtain  the  data  for  determiniog,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  distribution  of 
the  Gaboniferous  flora  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  American  ooal  fields. 

3d.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  sufficient  proofs  of  a  gradual  change 
in  the  characters  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Goal  Measures  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  land  vegeution.  The  Lyeopodiaceaui  plants,  represented  by  the  genera 
Lepidodandron^  Knorrio^  Ulodendrojiy  BigiUaria^  etc.,  are  already  represented  by 
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large  trees  in  the  Deyonian  of  Ohio;  in  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Doto- 
nian  of  Pennsylvania,  (1)  and  oeoor  in  abundance  in  the  Chester  group  (Lower 
Carboniferous)  of  Illinois.  Representatives  of  this  family  of  plants  become 
more  and  more  predominant  in  ascending,  and  by  the  number  of  species,  and 
the  sise  of  the  trees,  the  group  attains  its  full  development  near  the  base 
of  the  true  Coal  Measures,  at  the  horiion  of  coal  No.  2.  The  bed  of  shale 
overiaying  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  appears  gen- 
erally as  a  compound  of  mere  debris,  especially  the  leaves  of  Lepidodendra. 
This  coal,  like  that  of  No.  2,  shows  also,  upon  its  horiiontal  layers,  distinct 
remains  of  plants  of  the  same  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  shale  of  the  mam- 
moth bed,  which  I  consider  as  the  equivalent  of  coal  2,  is,  in  places,  a  com- 
pound of  large  pieces  of  the  bark  g£  StgUtaria  and  Lepidodendra,  superposed 
in  a  thickness  of  one  to  two  feet,  like  the  leaves  o£%  book.  (2)  At  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  the  shale  of  the  same  coal  is,  in  places,  a  mere  compound  also  of 
pieces  of  bark  of  Sigillaria^  and  in  Illinois,  as  seen  by  our  table,  the  remains 
oi  BigMuria  and  Lepidodendra  predominate  in  the  shale  of  coal  No.  2,  and 
the  place  of  this  coal  in  the  sandstone  of  Marseilles  is  marked  by  remains 
of  large  trees  of  the  same  genera. 

Ascending  higher  in  the  Measures,  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  decrease  in 
number  to  coal  No.  5,  or  to  the  Duquoin  coal,  which,  from  its  vegetable  re- 
mains, appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  coal  No.  3.  of  the  Kentucky  Reports^ 
This  family  is  here  represented  still  by  some  species  o£  Lepidodondron,  Lepido- 
plhloioe,  by  cones  or  Lepida^rM  of  large  siie,  and  by  a  few  SigiUaria  of  the 
Lepidodendroid  type,  viz. :  Sigittaria  eetUpta  and  8,  Brardei^  which  appear  to  be 
universal  species  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  In  higher  strata  of  the  Coal 
Measures  of  the  United  States,  species  of  Lepidodendra  have  not  as  yet  been 
found. 

In  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  as  with  coal  No.  9  and  No*  11,  of 
Kentucky,  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  two  last  named  species  of  Sigillaria, 
but  no  remains  of  Lepidodendra,  From  horisons  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal, 
we  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  flora  of  our  Coal  Measures.  But  in  Europe, 
Ooppert,  in  his  flora  of  the  Permian,  enumerates  SigiUaria  Brardei^  and  de- 
scribes two  new  species,  8.  dtnudata  and  8.  Dan»iana^  which  are  nearly  related 
to  SigiUaria  eeulpta^  Lesqz.,  if  not  identical  with  it.  The  same  work  men- 
tions also,  as  found  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Permian  Measures,  Lepidoden- 
dron  VeUheimianum,  already  present  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  with  us 
in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  of  Illinois,  and  with  it  he  describes  a 

(1)  Pemi.  GeoL  Repi,  p.  829,  fig.  S76,  677. 

(8)  A  shftle  of  this  kind  is,  b j  an  abrupt  flemre  of  the  coal  strata,  thrown  up  near  Trovor- 
ton,  and  exposed  as  a  perpendicuhur  walL 
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few  species  of  oones  (Lfpidadroki)  of  diminative  sise,  indicating  there  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  large  Lyoopodiaoeons  plants  which  afterwards  were  not  re- 
presented in  any  of  the  formations  of  our  earth. 

The  fraits  described  under  the  generic  names  of  TrigonoearpuSf  Bhabdoearpui, 
and  PtUocarpuB^  have  as  yet  been  found  only  from  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal 
strata  upwards  to  coal  No.  2.  They  abound  in  the  Millstone  grit  and  the 
hearth  sandstone,  as  in  the  shale  of  coal  No.  2.  A  few  fruits  of  uncertain 
affinity,  and  considered  under  the  name  of  Oarpolithu^  have  been  observed 
higher  in  the  Measures ;  for  example,  Oarpolithe$faaeicuUa'UM^  at  Grayvilie,  Ills. 
As  yet  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

As  to  the  ferns,  the  distribution  at  different  horisons  is  more  striking  in 
considering  certain  groups  or  races,  rather  than  peculiar  genera  or  spedes. 
The  genus  NeuropUrU,  for  example,  is  equally  well  represented,  from  the  Sub- 
Conglomerate  ooal  of  Arkansas  to  the  highest  strata  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky, by  NeuTopterU  hinulay  NeuropUrU  Jlextta$a^  and  NeuropUrU  Losekii,  all 
species  closely  related  by  their  peculiar  nervation.  These  are,  moreover, 
universally  distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  coal  fields,  and  in  Europe 
two,  at  least,  ascend  to  the  Permian.  From  this  group,  Jfeuropieru  tenu^dia 
is  the  only  one  which,  appearing  with  the  Sub-Conglomerate  coal,  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  higher  than  coal  No.  2.  Another  section  of  this  genus,  espe- 
cially comprising  species  of  a  coarse  or  thick  nervation  or  texture,  like  Ifeu- 
TOpttTii  Olariionii,  If,  rarinervis,  K.  vermimUaris,  If,  eoriaeea.  If,  paehyderma, 
etc.,  is  as  yet  truly  characteristic  of  coal  No.  2,  none  of  them  having  as  yet 
been  found  above  or  below  it.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  OdoiUopUru  ap- 
pear distributed  from  the  coal  strata  under  the  Millstone  grit  up  to  coal  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  In  Illinois,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  most  of  the  species  are  found  in 
connection  with  the  last  bed.  It  is  the  same  with  the  species  of  large,  thick 
leaved  AldhopUrU^  A,  lonthitiea^  A,  SerlU,  A.  MMoniana,  A.  Mag$iUonu^  A, 
OweniU  etc.  They  form,  with  CaUipteru  SuUivantiit  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
group,  which  may  be  considered  truly  characteristic  of  ooal  No.  2.  AUthopteri$ 
lonehUiea^  has  always  been  for  me  an  essential  leading  «pecies,  and  never,  as 
yet,  has  misled  me  as  marking  the  horizon  of  the  mammoth  vein  of  Penna. 
In  the  east,  it  is  a  most  common  species ;  it  abounds  also  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio ;  but  it  seems  to  disappear  in  some  basins,  as  for  example  in  Illinois, 
where  its  pkce  b  taken  by  Alethapterii  S&rlii  and  CallipUrU  SuUivantii, 

Of  PeeopUru^  the  section  which  Brongniart  separates  under  the  name  of 
SpheMpteroideg,  and  which  Schimper  rightly  places  in  the  genus  8phenopUri§^ 
b  the  only  one  which  may  be  considered  as  yet  as  peculiar  to  the  lower  Coal 
Measures.  Its  species,  PecopterU  Murrayana,  P.  chwrophylUide9^  P,  Ifewberryi, 
with  aphenopUrU  UUifolia,  8.  obtiuUoba,  and  S.  acuta^  are  found  in  eonneotion 
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wiih  coal  No.  2.  Bjfmenoph^UUe$  Jurcatui  has  more  generally  been  found  be- 
low the  Milbtone  grit,  but  it  aacenda,  though  rarely,  to  ooal  No.  2,  where  also 
SymenophffUiUs  tplenderu^  K  SehlotMmii  and  some  other  species  of  the  section 
Aphlebia  are  generally  foand. 

Aa  representative  of  the  higher  ooal  strata  of  Illinois,  or  of  ooal  No.  6,  there 
is  no  particular  species  to  quote.    AUtkopteris  aquiUna^  with  Fecopterit  unita^  P. 
jpZumoM,  OordaiU$  fmgu$t^olia^  and  species  of  Lepidophloiot^  are  there  repre- 
sented by  more  abundant  specimens  than  anywhere  else,  but  remains  of  these 
plants  have  been  also  observed  in  the  lower  Goal  Measures.    In  tho  anthracite 
basin  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  strata  are  recognised  by  the  presence  of 
Peeopt&ris  ar^oreiesM^  which  has  not  been  as  yet  positively  discovered  in  Illi- 
jQois,  the  small  specimens  refi^rred  to  it  from  a  nodule  of  Mason  creek  being 
too  obscure  for  certain  identification.    This  species,  the  most  abundant  of  all 
in  some  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  is  found  also  in  profusion  in  the  red  clay 
beds  of  Ohio,  especially  in  the  grotto  o/Jhwer$y  near  Marietta,  where  it  is 
jepresented  by  a  slightly  different  form,  perhaps  a  mere  variety  of  P.  rubral 
Lesqx.    In  Europe,  it  ascends  to  the  Permian,  where  its  characters,  though 
somewhat  modified,  have  been  considered  as  specific  by  Ooppert,  who  ha^ 
named  it  P.  {CjyatheUai)  Schlothdmii,    It  is  there,  as  with  ^us,  associated  with 
its  large  form  P.  tyathea^  Brgt.  .  The  section  Qyatheites  of  the  genus  Pecopte- 
risy  is,  indeed,  of  all  the  fossil  ferns  of  the  coal,  the  one  which  is,  in  some  of 
its  species,  characteristic  of  the  higher  coal  strata.    But  as  yet  these  species 
are  indifferently  known,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly  possible  to  indicate  them  as 
peculiar  to  a  certain  horison.     For  example,  Pecopterit  pofynunrpha^  Brgt., 
abounds  in  the  highest  ooal  strata  of  Illinois  at  Grayville,  and  near  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.    It  is  generally  like  P.  arhoracensy  a  marked  species  of  our  upper 
Coal  Measures,  while  Pecopteru  ahbrevidUay  which  Prof.  Qeinitz  takes  as  a 
mere  variety  of  it,  is  common  at  Morris,  Mason  creek  and  other  places,  always 
in  connection  with  coal  No.  2,  and  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  higher  strata. 
The  differences  in  these  horisons,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  pinnsB,  indicate 
these  remains  as  representing  two  different  species,  though  the  nervation  is  of 
the  same  kind.     It  is  certain  that,  as  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  of  the  coal 
decrease  in  the  number  of  their  representatives,  as  in  their  size,  in  ascending 
in  the  Coal  Measures,  they  are  proportionally  replaced  by  ferns,  either  herba- 
ceous or  arborescent.     This  change  is  everywhere  evident  in  the  shale  over- 
laying the  coal  beds,  as  in  the  coal  itself.     At  Grayville,  and  especially  at 
Springfield,  111.,  where  the  upper  coal  is  nearly  200  feet  above  coal  No.  5, 
the  lamellsB  of  the  coal  bear  a  quantity  of  recognisable  leaflets  and  branches 
of  ferns,  especially  of  the  genus  Pecopteris.    The  roof  shales  of  the  Pomroy 
coal  in  Ohio  are  thickly  covered  with  remains  of  ferns,  especially  large'pinoad, 
still  bearing  leaves  of  Newropteris  JUxuom  and  N.  hirsuta.    A  bed  of  shale, 
—64 
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whiok  in  places  underlies  the  Pitisbnrg  coal,  is  also  a  mere  compound  of  atema 
and  leayes  of  thia  last  apeoiea,  and  I  have  received  from  tbe  highest  coal  bed 
of  Kansas,  which  is  considered  by  some  geologists  as  belonging  to  the  Permian 
strata,  a  large  lot  of  specimens  of  the  roof  shale,  which,  like  those  from  under 
the  Pittsburg  coal,  contain  leaves  of  the  same  Neuropteris  MrnUa  heaped  in 
profusion,  without  any  other  species  but  N.  Loschti, 

From  the  horizon  of  the  Pittsburg  coal,  we  have  from  Pennsylvania  two  re- 
markable species,  whose  discovery  is  due  to  the  sagacious  investigation  of  Bev. 
D.  G.  Moore,  and  which,  by  their  characters,  appear  related  rather  to  speeies  of 
the  Permian,  or  even  of  the  Oolite,  than  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
One  is  the  peculiar  Neuropttru  Moorii^  Lesqz.,  Penn.  OeoL  Bept.,  p.  860,  PI. 
six,  fiz«  1,*  related  by  the  pointed  form  of  its  leaflets  and  their  sise  to  JPecop- 
tens  WhiibiensU,  LI.  and  Hutt.,  of  the  Oolite  of  England.  The  second  is 
apparently  a  species  of  Schtsoneura^  a  new  genus  of  Schimper,  represented  as 
yet  by  only  four  species  in  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite  of  Europe.  Our  species 
is  known  only  by  small  branches,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  atriated  length- 
wise, like  those  of  a  SphenophyUum^  articulated  at  short  distances,  bearing  at 
the  articulations  whorls  of  ten  to  twelve  oblanceolate  obtuse  flat  leaflets,  about 
one  inch  long,  marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  thin  veinlets.  These  leaflets  ap- 
pear distinct  or  unconnected  to  their  base,  which  is  marked  by  small,  circular, 
distinct  scars.    No  trace  of  a  vagina  has  been  observed  as  yet. 

The  presence  of  these  peculiar  plants  in  the  higher  Coal  Measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  not  be  more  conclusive,  as  indicating  a  distinct  geological  horison, 
than  are  the  numerous  remains  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc.,  discovered  in  the 
nodules  of  Mazon  creek,  and  Which  have  as  yet  their  relatives  only  represented 
in  the  Permian.  But  I  desire  to  make  here  only  a  record  of  facts,  according  to 
our  actual  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  leave  to 
future  discoverers  the  task  of  obtaining  more  reliable  data  for  a  definitive  con- 
clusion on  the  subject. 

The  examination  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  flora  of  our  Car- 
boniferous strata,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Report,  proposes  the  solution  of 
these  three  questions :  1st.  What  is  the  geological  relation  of  our  Coal  Mea- 
sures with  those  of  Europe,  in  considering  the  vegetable  constituents  of  the 
strata  in  both  continents  ?  2d.  From  the  same  kind  of  resiBarches,  is  the  anthra- 
cite basin  of  Pennsylvania  identical  in  its  age  and  in  the  distribution  of  its 
measures  with  the  great  Apalachian  bituminous  coal  basin  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania ?     And  as  a  corollary :  3d.  What  is  the  geological  relation  of  the  sepa- 

*Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper  has  fieparated  this  species  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  Zeictiropfem, 
a  separation  abeady  indicated  by  my  remarks  with  the  description  of  this  species,  loc.  cit 
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rate  coal  basins  of  Western  Kentacky,  Illinois  and  Michigan  with  oar  eastern 
coal  fields?  The  first  two  of  these  qnestions  have  been  examined  and  answered 
in  the  Geological  Report  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  839-842.  Though  new  discove- 
ries might  now  furnish  some  interesting  details  to  the  discussion,  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  which  might  tend  to  invalidate  the 
conclusions  admitted  in  that  report.  The  third  question  has  been  also  consid- 
ered* from  data  obtained  in  the  geological  explorations  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas 
and  Indiana,  and  therefore  I  have  but  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  which  are 
called  for  by  the  species  recently  found  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois. 

We  cannot  expect  to  trace  any  marked  differences  indicating  climatic  divi- 
sions from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 

'  Local  changes,  as  indicated  firom  the  table  of  distribution,  can  but  be  consid- 
ered as  casual,  and  not  ascribed  to  any  permanent  or  general  thermal  influence. 

The  relation  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illinois  with  the  eastern  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon or  more  predominant  species,  but  also  by  some  rare  and  striking  ones. 
The  coal  of  Morris,  for  example,  has,  in  common  with  that  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
Pecapteris 9quamo$ay.PfcopterU  unitajOdontopteris Schlotheimii  and  A^terophyl- 

'  lites  IcBvh ;  with  the  low  beds  of  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  OaUipteri$  SuUi- 
vantii,  Neuropteris  fimbriata^  N.  rarvnervisy  jY*.  (Jlarksonn,  N".  Dehorn,  etc., 
and  with  the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia:  OdoniopterU  subcunetUa^  a  species 
not  seen  as  yet  in  any  other  part  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.     Some 

'  species  of  the  eastern  basin,  like  Neuropteris  Rogersi,  Lesqz.,  Odantopteru 
a/ecfa,  Lesqx.,  Alethopteris  obBcura^  Lesqx.,  Whitfleseya  ekgans  ',Newb.,eto.,  have 
not  yet  been  found  in  Illinois;  1>ut these  are  very  rare  species,  discovered  each 
at  a  single  locatlity,  as  are  some  of  the  new  species  described  from  the  coal  fields 
of  Illinois,  and  whidi  may  be  found  elsewhere  hereafter.  Illinois  has  likewise 
about  30  species  known  in  the  coal  flora  of  Europe,  and  which  have  not  been 
yet  seen  in  the  more  eastern  coal  fields  of  America. 

Of  the  common  species  of  our  eastern  coal  fields,  not  yet  found  in  Illinois, 
none  can  be  quoted  but  Dictyopteris  ohtxgua^  Bunb.,  locally  abundant  in  the 
shale  of  the  high  ooal  near  Pottsville,  Penn.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  of  the  sub- 
oonglomerate  ooal  of  Arkansas^  Sphenopteris  arlemuim/oUa^  Brgt.,  rare  every- 
where, sparingly  found  in  the  low  beds  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Peansylva- 
nia^andof  the  western  coal  fields  of  Kentucky  ^  Pecopteru  arboretoensj  already 
quoted ;  Pecopteru  Losckii  and  the  pecmliar  Brach^phfUum  cbtuwmy  Lesqx., 
both  locally  predottiaant  i«  the  anthracite  fields.  The  near  relatioo  of  the  coal 
basin  of  Illinois  with  the  other  ooal  fields  of  this  continent,  is  thns  demonstra- 
ted by  its  fossil  flora. 
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The  number  of  European  species  reeognized  in  the  Goal  Measures  of  Illinois 
do  not  change  in  any  way  the  relation  of  the  American  Goal  Measures  with 
those  of  Europe.  It  remains  now  the  same  as  I  have  presented  it  formerly 
(Penn.  Geol.  Rep.,  loo.  cit.).  If  general  affinity  is  ascertained  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  either  identical  or  closely  related,  geographical  differences  in  the 
vegetation  are  indicated  by  peculiar  species  or  races  of  ours,  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  observed  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  European 
palflBontologists,  though  at  work  on  the  coal  flora  for  more  than  a  century,  still 
discover  species,  either  identical  with  or  allied  to  some  of  ours,  which  were 
once  considered  as  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  American  coal  flora ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  fimbriate  C^chpteruf^  from  a  small  anthracite  basin  of  the  Swiss  Al- 
pine mountains.  But  these  cases  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  besides  what  is 
known  from  other  parts  of  our  coal  fields,  Illinois  has  now  furnished  a  number 
of  these  peculiar  types  of  vegetables,  which  render  geographical  disparity  more 
appreciable.  Of  this  kind  are  especially  NeuropterU  verbenmfolia^  JV.  Evenii, 
N.pachyderma^  Dic^cpteris  rvheUa^  AUthopteris  hymenopkyUoideiy  A,  inflaUij 
A,  soUdOf  Pecopteris  Strongii^  species  of  StaphyIopteri$^  Sphenopteris  9caberri» 
fiur,  Bymenopl^Uitu  mollU,  Schutzia  hractemta^  a  number  of  species  of  X/^pido- 
dendra  and  SigHiaria,  Syrmgodendron  Portmi^  Megaphytum  McLayix^  species 
of  Caulapieris  and  of  fruits  of  Palstoxyru,  Indeed,  no  genus  of  our  coal  flora, 
except,  perhaps,  CalamUe»^  can  be  oonsidered  as  represented  on  both  continents 
by  species  all  identical  or  eloeely  allied.  As  these  points  of  difierence,  like 
those  of  affinity,  have  been  observed  from  the  banning  of  the  researches  on 
the  coal  flora,  and  have  not  varied  much  in  comparative  quantity,  they  appear 
to  fully  corroborate  the  statement  that,  at  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  the  flora 
which  formed  the  constituents  of  the  coal,  was  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  as  different,  and  at  the  same  time  as  relatively  alike,  as  is  now  the  flora 
of  the  peat  bogs  of  the  two  oontinents. 


*CydSeip<frw  faosroto,  Heer.,  flee  descriplrre  port  The  pfedomnumt  qieciea  of  this  Alphie 
bMin,  which  was  for  «  loi^  time  conBidered  m  of  «  different  formation  from  that  of  the  Gar> 
bODiferonfl  epoch,  is  OdtnUopterit  Alpina,  Brgt,  a  peculiar  plant,  which,  a«  jet,  with  iia^haa 
been  found  only  in  connection  with  the  anthracite  of  Bhode  laland. 
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15th  line  from  bottom,  tor  "o]d'*  read  older. 

15th  line  from  bottom,  for  "ponltiouB"  read  i)ortlons. 

Iftthllue  irom  top,  for  *'sonthea8l*'  read  Bontnweot. 

Iftth  line  from  Imttom,  for  'H:)ophal:uithaK"  read  Cephalanthufi. 

10th  line  from  top,  f«»r  *'eriorophala*'  read  criocephala. 

llth  line  from  1>otrr>m,  for  "ga^ierapod"  read  g»Mtero)>or]. 

8th  line  from  top.  f.ir  ''three''  read  these 

l!ith  line  from  lH>ttom,  for  ''Rolssi'*  read  Royeril. 

ir>ih  line  from  top,  for  ''exactneas*'  read  exactness. 

8th  line  from  top,  for  "Crastaceon"  read  Crndtai  ean. 

18th  line  f^om  bottom,  for  "Morgan"  read  Mazon. 

lOih  line  Irom  top,  for  'Yoesir'  read  foB«ils. 

18th  line  from  top,  for  *'oxlde''  read  oxjd. 

3d  line  from  top,  for  '*an''  read  are. 

80th  line  ftrom  top,  for  '*i8  quite  ii'*  read  it  is  qnllc 

19th  line  from  top,  for  **Oeineiizii''read  GeinliKll. 

10th  line  from  bottom,  for  "Tamarach**  read  Tamarack. 

lulh  line  from  top,  for  ''enamelled"  read  enameled. 

llth  line  from  bottom,  for  "bitnmizat'on''  road  bitnminization. 

5th  line  from  top,  for  "bevelled'*  read  beveled. 

let  Ine,  for  ''are"  read  one. 

15ih  Ime  from  top,  and  861, 4th line  from  bottom,  for  ''beyellcd'*  read  beveled. 

bottom  line,  for  ''enamelled''  rt^ad  enamelf^d. 

18th  line  from  t>ottoro,  for  "dlveraiona"  read  diviaioDS. 

6th  line  from  bottom,  and  bottom  line,  for  ''Brongnartl"  read  BrongnlartL 

7th  line  fynm  bottom,  for  "coreaceoui*"  read  coriaceous. 

t>th  line  from  bottom,  for  "Versteinerimgi'n"  read  Verateinemngen. 

8d  line  from  bottom,  for  "Spheuotoptens"  read  Sphenopteris. 

5ih  Itaie  from  top,  lor  '*Syri<rodendron"  read  Syringodendron. 

8d  line  troK  bottom,  for  "Phisomopteria  Rrdmani^  read  Khixomopterls  Brdmannl. 


PLATE    I. 

Paok. 

Fig.  1.  EnRflTus  Hknrkichsu,  N.  and  W 350 

1  a.        Side  view,  two-thirds  natural  size. 

1  b.        Section  of  the  same,  one-half  natural  size. 

Fig.  2.  EnKSTCB  vorax,  Leidy •••• 860 

Side  view  of  specimen,  natural  size. 
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PLATE    II. 

Pack. 
Fig.  1.  PuraoNKMaa  oigab,  N.  and  W 878 

1.  Lateral  view  of  spine,  natural  size. 

1  a.         One  of  the  anterior  tubercles  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.  Ctxnacanthus  IfAYif  N.  and  W 872 

2.  View  of  a  specimen  of  large  size,  imperfect  at  the  base. 

2  a.  Section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  8.  LisTRACAXTHUs  HY8TRIZ,  X.  and  W 872 

8.  A  very  large  specimen,  natural  size. 

8  a.         View  of  a  very  small  specimen. 

Fig.  4.  AsTUiopTTCHius  TRiANGULARiit,  K  and  W 870 

4.  Lateral  surface  of  a  specimen  of  medium  size,  imperfect  at  base  and  apex. 

Fig.  5.  Pktrodub?  pusTULOsrs,  N.  andW 869 

5.  Upper  surface  of  a  very  large  specimen. 
5  a.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  Dkltodus  ALATU8,  y.  and  W 868 

Superior  sur&oe  of  a  large  specimen,  natural  size. 

Fig.  7.  Pkltodus  unouiformib,  N.  and  W 868 

7.  View  of  the  basal  and  anterior  crown  surfiice. 

7  0.         Profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  8.  AirruoDCS  bahculclus,  N.  and  W 856 

8.  Posterior  face,  natural  size. 

8  a,  86.  Anterior  face,  and  profile  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9  PoGciLODUS  CONVOLUTCS,  X.  and  W 866 

View  of  superior  surface,  natural  size. 

Fig.  10.  Hklodus  RUGosrs,  N.  and  W 859 

10.  Posterior  face  of  specimen,  natural  size. 

10  0.       Pit>file  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    III. 

Paoi. 

Fig.    1.  Plattbomcs  OBBICULARI8,  N.  and  W* ,.., 

View  of  specimen,  natural  size. 

Pbtalodl's  curtus,  N.  and  W , 800 

View  of  inner  face  of  specimen,  natural  sixe. 
Section  of  the  same. 

Cladodus  dsflexub,  N.  and  W , , $55 

Anterior  face,  natural  »ize. 

Ou  line  of  base  seen  from  below. 

Pal^boniscus  gracilis,  N.  and  W •...• ,••  ,S47 

View  of  specimen,  natural  sixe. 

Deltodus  oomplanatus,  N.  and  W.,  vol  ii,  p.  98. 
View  of  upper  surface  of  a  much  worn  specimen,  natural  size. 
Basal  portion  of  a  larger  individual,  also  much  worn. 

Pktrodus?  PU8TUL0BU8,  N.  and  W 869 

Upper  sur&oe  of  a  small  specimen. 

DsLTonrs  anoustus,  X.  and  W 868 

View  of  specimen,  natural  hize,  and  enlargement  showing  the  character  of 
the  surface  punctation. 

Rhizodcs  rsticulatcs,  N.  and  W 849 

View  of  a  ecale  of  yeiy  small  size. 

View  of  a  veiy  large  specimen. 

A  specimen  of  medium  size;  all  natural  size. 

CocHLiODCs  008TATU8,  N.  and  W 86i 

**  Third  "  tooth,  showing  crown  surface. 

''Second**  tooth. 

The  same,  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  11.  Dkltodcb  8PATULATU8,  N.  and  W.,  vol.  ii,  p.  100. 

An  imperfect  specimen  of  medium  size,  seen  from  above. 

Hklodcs  ooMPBEssca,  N.  and  W •••... 860 

Posterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

PoLTBHizoDCB  TRUNCATU8,  N.  and  W 867 

Posterior  face,  natural  size. 
Section  of  the  same. 

Deltodus  pasciatus,  N.  and  W. 866 

View  of  upper  surface  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

Obodds  oorruoatvs,  y.  and  W 868 

View  of  a  series  of  teeth,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 
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2  a. 

Fig. 
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8. 

8a. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 
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8. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

1. 

Fig. 

9. 

9. 

18. 

14. 

Fig. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

12  a. 

Fig. 

15. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

16. 

16. 

16  a. 

Fig. 

17. 

Fig. 

18. 

18. 

18  a. 

*  The  description  of  this  species  was  unfortunatel}'  overlooked. 
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PLATE    IV. 

Pags. 

Fig.    1.  Rhizodub  O00CIDKNTALI8,  X.  aod  W.,  vol.  ii,  p.  19. 

View  of  a  f  cale  preserved  in  »bale,  natural  size. 

Ilg.    S.  Plattbomitb  CUCI7LARIS,  N.  and  W 847 

View  of  a  specimen  of  natural  sise. 

Sandau>du8  crabsus,  N  and  W 869 

Sup?rior  surface  of  a  specimen  of  ordinary  size. 
Section  of  the  same. 

LopHODDS  YARiABiLS,  N.  and  W 861 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

"  *'  viewed  from  above. 

*'  "  poeterior  face. 

Anterior  and  poeterior  of  another  specimen,  natural  size. 
Anterior  face  of  central  ?  tooth,  natural  size. 
Pofteri  r  face  of  the  same. 

"  **  seen  in  profile. 

Claoodus  lacHYPCs,  N.  and  W SM 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size. 

<<  "  «*  seen  in  profile. 

Ctmatooub  obldkgits,  N.  and  W 864 

Crown  surface,  natural  size. 
Profile  of  the  same. 

Deltoodb  Littoni,  X.  and  W • 867 

Upper  surface  of  a  specimen  of  large  size. 
The  same,  seen  in  profile. 

Cladodcts  KLiOAifs,  N.  and  W 854 

View  of  the  poeterior  face  of  tooth,  natural  size,  and  section  of  median  cone. 

PoLTRHizoDUB  LiTTONi,  N.  and  W  . . 8C7 

Anterior  face  of  tooth,  natur4l  size. 
Section  of  the  same 
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8. 

8  a. 

Fig. 

4. 

4. 

4  a. 

4  b. 

ft,  5  a. 

11. 

11  a. 

11  6. 

Fig. 

6. 

6. 

6a. 

Fig. 

7. 

7. 

7  a. 

Fig. 

8. 

8. 

8  a. 

Fig. 

9. 

Fig. 

10. 

10. 

10  0. 

PLATE    V. 

Pack. 

¥\^.  1  to  4.  Nkuropteri^  kascictlata,  Sp.  iiov •••••#! 381 

Fig.  5  and  6.  N'KUiU)PTKRi3  Colmnsii,  Sp.  nov S82 


PLATE    VI. 

Pack. 
Fig.   1.  NfiURorTERis  VERMicrLARis,  Losqx 38& 

Fig.  1.  Kiilarged  pinnule  of  the  same 

Fig.  8.  Terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinna  of  the  !<aine. 

Fig.  4.  Neuroptkris  fimbriata,  Lofi([\ 384 

Fig.  5  and  6.  Neuroptkris  VKRBENiEFOLiA,  I^sqx 385^ 
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PLATE    VII. 

Pack. 
Fig.  1.  Neiroptkris  capitata,  Sp.'nov , 388 

Fig.  2  to  5.     .    DiCT YOPTKRis  RUBELLA,  Sp.  nov 888 

Fig.  6.  Part  of  a  much  enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    VIII. 

Fig.       1  to  4.  N'EUROPTERItf  (CVCUH»TKSI!<)  RARINERVIsi  ?    Builb 386 

Fig.     5  and  6.  Nkiropteris  rarinkrvis,  Biinb. 

Fig.     7.  Nkiropteris  COR lACE A,  Sp.  nov aS7 

Fig.     8-  Pinnule  of  the  same  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.     9.  XwROPTERis  CAPiTATA,  Sp.  nov 38t4 

Fig.  10.  Odo.vtopteris  scbccxkata,  Bunb 800 

Fig.  1 1 .  Odoxtoptkris  BRADr.Err,  Sp.  nov 990 


gauxuaiBivci  smir^x  mniLoims 


PLATE    IX 

Pagjc 
Fig.  ]  to  7.  Ai.KTHOPTKRis  Mazomana,  SpCv.-.  nov ••••• • 391 

Fig.  6  and  8.         Enlargwl  pinnules  of  the  same. 


asu-LiisattiiU  sujsr^s  at  jxujjtius 


PLATE    X. 

Pack. 
Fig.  1  and  2.     Ai.KTFiorxKKis  nYMKXopiiYi.LoiDKS,  Spec,  nov / 893 

Fig.  3  and  4.  Enlarged  pinnulcrt  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Aletikipteris  ixklata,  Sjx^c.  nov 393 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  Alet HOPTERis  IIallii,  Spec,  nov 394 

Fig.  8  Enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 


Biu-Mimma  sajtr^x  miuuismB 


tig. 

1. 

Fig 

9 

Fig. 

a. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7. 

PLATE    XI. 

Page. 
A  LKTHorTERW  sPiNFU  UA,  Spec.  nov 39C 

P'lilargc'd  {)iiinules  of  the  same,  showing  nervation. 

Al.KTHoi'TKRLS  FALCATA,  SpeC.  nOV 39G 

Pinnule  of  the  .samef  showing  nervation. 

Alktiioptkrls  solida,  Spec.  nov. S97 

I'lnnule  of  the  same,  with  group  of  Bporangc^t. 
<7roup  of  sporangce,  much  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XII. 

Pags. 
Fig.  1  to  3.     Pkcopteris  squamosa,  Spec,  hot 400 

Fig.  4  Part  of  an  enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 


Bsn-Lutsisij^  smirsi  ufSMimuis 


Fig. 

1  and  3. 

Fig. 

2. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fig. 

5. 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7  and  9 

Fig. 

8. 

Fig. 

UK 

Fig. 

11. 

Fig. 

12. 

Fig. 

13. 

Fig. 

U. 

Fig. 

15. 

PLATE    XIII. 

Pawi. 
Alkthoptkris  la.vckoi.ata,  Spec,  nov 3US 

Enlarged  part  of  pinnule  of  the  same. 

Alethoptkris  kmaroinata,  Gopp 398 

Alkthoptkhis  Mazoxian'Aj  Lesqx.  (Fruiting,) Si*  1 

Enlarged  pinnule  of  the  same. 

Pkcdptkris  Strongii,  Spec,  nov  , . . . .  399 

An  enlarged  pinnule  of  fig.  7. 

Pkcoptkris  squamosa,  Lesqx.,  (Fruiting,)  ...,...,.. 400 

Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Pkcoptkris  arouta,  Brgt.,  (Fruiting,) ,,,......  402 

Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Alethoptkris  crkxulata,  Brgt.,  (Fruiting,)     , • 398 

Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 


EsuiuaiBjii  aioir^jT  xji?  sMimms 


PLATE    XIV. 

Pack 

Fij:.   1.  Stapiivloptkris  Worthkxii,  Spec,  nov 405 

Fig.  2  ami  'lb.  (iroups  of  lis  siK>ranges,  eiilar<red. 

Fi«r.  3.  Stapiiyloptkris  SAGiTTATus,  Spec,  nov 407 

Fij;.  4  and  ."j.  Sporanges  and  their  cells,  enlarged. 

Fii;.  6.  Staph YLOPTKRis  astkroides,  Spec,  nov 406 

Fig.  7.  ()i)ened  sori  of  the  same,  enlarginl. 

Fig.  8.  Round  unoiwiied  sori  of  the  same?  natural  size. 

Fig.  9  and  10.  Same,  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XV. 

Fahe. 

SpiiKXorTKKis  scARKRRiMA,  Si)ec.  iiova , 408 

l*inna  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

SrJiKxopTKUi.s  (JRACiLis,  Brgt , ,  i 408 

Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 

SpiiKNorTKRis  MIXTA,  Schp .,.,.• 409 

Enlarged  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XIV. 

Pack 
Fig.   1 .  Staph vLOPTKnis  Worthkxii,  Spec,  nov 405 

Fiir.  2  ami  2  b.  (iroups  of  its  sporaiigcs,  enlarged. 

Fig.  3.  Stapiivloptkris  sagittatis,  Spec,  nov .  .407 

Fig.  4  and  5.  Sporanges  and  their  cells,  enlarged. 

Fig.  6.  Staph YL:)PTKRfs  astkroides,  Spec,  nov 406 

Fig.  7.  Opened  nori  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  8.  Round  unoi)ened  sori  of  the  same?  natural  size. 

Fig.  9  and  10.  Same,  enlarged. 
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2. 
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8. 

>'ig. 

4,5,0 

Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

G. 

PLATE    XV. 

Pamk. 
SpiiENOPTKurs*  scABKKRiMA,  S\}ec.  iiova 408 

]*iiina  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

SPllKNOPTKUkS  URACILIS,  Brgt . .  i .  - 408 

Enlarged  pinnules  of  the  same. 

Sphkndptkris  MI.VTA,  Schp , 409 

Etilargeil  pinna  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XVI. 

Page. 
Hv.MK.\opiivLLiTKS  Clarkii,  Losqx 416 

Hymen'Ophy'Lliti';s  thallvfoumi.s,  i>\yei\  nov 417 

Scale.s  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

HVMK\0PHYLLITK.S  IXFLATl'S,  Sl)ec.  ROV 414 

Iiiflate<l  lobe  of  the  .same. 

Hymk.\opiiyllitk.s  adxasckn's?  LI.  and  Ilutt 4 14 

Hymenopiiyllitks  adxascknb,  LI.  and  Hutt 


Bj^nJLum  !>t\u  aioir^J'  n-n  xwiTiims 


PLATE    XVII. 

Fig.  1 .     HrMKNOPHTU.iTia  ABBoiutHOSirs,  Spec,  nov 416 
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PLATE     XVIII. 

Paoc. 
Fig.  1 .  Htmknophyllitem  Stronoii,  Fpec.  nov 417 

Fig.  2,  4,  5,  6.     HYMKNoniYLLiTES  MOLLIS,  Spec,  nov 418 

Fig.  8.  Fragments  of  fig.  2,  elightly  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XIX. 

Paok. 

Fig.  1,  2,  8 .         Si'HENorHYixL'M  cxiRNt'TiM,  Spec.  uov 421 

Fig.  4  Lirge  Wiilicts  of  tbe  same,  natural  size. 

Fig.  f).  Enlarged  part  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2  <i.  Uyme.nopiiyllites  splenuens.  Spec,  nov 41S 

Fig.  2  h.  Part  of  a  pinna  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6 .  PAcnvM-ERU*  gracillima,  Spec,  nov 419 

Fig.  7  and  8.  The  same,  enltrged. 
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PLATE    XX. 

Paob. 
Fig.  1  and  2.         Anni'laria  inflata.  Spec,  nov 42JJ 

Fig.  8  and  3  />.      Leaf  of  the  same,  and  its  ero!i<s  section. 

Fig.  4  and  4  b.      I/caf  of  Annularta  longifoija,  Hrgt ,  and  its  crocis  section 4'22 

Fig.  5.  EyrisETiTKs  oc'CIDkntalih,  Spec,  nor 426 
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PLATE    XXI. 

PlOK. 

Fig.  1  and  2.      Anxularia  LON(Uf\>LiA?  Brgt. ...   422 

Fig.  3.  Enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

Fig.  4.  ASTEROPUYLLITES  KKilDl'.'',  Brgt 424 

Fig.  4a.  Fragment  of  an  enlarged  leaf  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  Lycopoditks  annulari/Efolius,  Spec,  nov 426 

Fig.  6.  ScHUTziA  bracteata,  Spec.  nov.  ..   ••.,.,. 427 

Fig.  T.  Enlarged  cone  a. 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  scales  of  the  cone. 

Fig.  9.  Part  of  membrane  containing  pulverulent  matter,  much  enlarged. 
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PLATE     XXII. 

Page. 
Lepidodendrox  Morrtsianum,  Spec  nov 430 

Enlarged  leaf  of  the  £iamc. 

Ulodendron  pxlipticum,  Stcrnb 436 

Ulodf.ndrox  majus,  LI.  and  Hutt 435 

Cicatrices  in  their  primitive  state. 
The  same,  obliterated  by  age. 
The  same,  decorticated. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 

Page. 

Fig.  1  and  2.      Ulodekdrox  eluptict.m,  Sternb 436 

Fig.  3.  Cicatrices  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  4.  Ulodendron  FLoxoATUif,  Spec,  nov • .« .487 

Fig.  5.  Lepidooendro.v  fdrulatuk,  Spec.  nor. ...   «...    •• •• 481 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  7.  L£piD0DENDRON  FORULATUM,  decorticated* 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 
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PLATE    XXIII. 

Fags. 
Fig.  1  and  2.      Ui^dekdrox  ellipticum,  Sternb    436 

Fig.  S.  Cioatriees  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  4.  Ulodendron  elo.vgatuic,  Spec,  nov • 487 

Fig.  5.  Lepidoden'dron  pdrulatum,  Spec,  hot •• •• 4 81 

Fig.  6.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  aame. 

Fig.  7.  Lepidodendron  forclatum,  decorticated. 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 


PLATE     XXIV. 

Pagi. 
Fig.  1  and  2.    Lepidodendron  Tijoui,  Spec,  nov 481 

Fig.  lb  and  2.  Enlarged  cicatrices  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  The  same  species,  decorticated. 

Fig.  86.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.    4.  SlOILLARIA  OORRCOATA,  SpeC.  DOV 445 
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PLATE    XXV. 

PlGK. 
Fig.    I .       LKri£K>IiEM>IN»N    MAMMILLATUM,  SpeC.  DOV 432 

Fig.  2.  LtPUK)DENl»RON  CRUCIATUM,  Spec.  DOV 482 

Fig.  3.  SKiiLLARiA  MASHiLiENiiiis,  Spec.  nov 446 

Fig.  4.  Scar  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  5.  F  iGiLLABiA  coRKUGATA)  Spec.  I  ov.',  decoiticated. . .  • . .  .445 
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PLATE     XXVI. 

Pags. 
Fig.  I .     Lepidophloios  protuberans,  Spec,  nov 440 

Pig.  2.  Uncovered  scar  of  tbe  same,  full  size. 

Fig.  3.  Caulopteris*  acantophora,  Sj  ec.  nov 466 

Fig.  4.  Branch  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6.  SioiLLARiA  (Knorria)  monostigma,  Leaqx.   446 

Fig.  6.  Lycopodites  Meekh,  Spec,  nov 426 

Fig.  6<i.  Leaf  of  the  same,  enlarged  four  times. 
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PLATE    XXVII. 

Fig.  1 .  Lkpidodexdron  rigkns,  with  leaves 429 

Fig.  2.  Sear  and  base  of  leaf,  showing  point  of  attachment 

Fig.  3.  Erilargoii  section  of  a  leaf  of  same,  b. 

Fig.  4.  Syringodk.vdron  Porteri,  Spec,  nov,  half  size 448 

Fig.  5.  Part  of  the  same,  natural  .size. 

Fig.  6.  Cicatrioej*  of  the  same,  enlarged  twice. 

Fig.  7.  Lepidodendron  Greenii,  Spec,  nov 483 

Fig.  8.  Enlarged  cicatrice  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  Stiomarioideh  affixis.  Spec,  nov 456 

Fig.  10  and  12.  Pal^oxyris  Prendeli,  Spec,  nov 464 

Fig.  10  b.  Part  of  its  surface,  enlarged. 

Fig.  11.  Pal<eoxtri.s  APPSNDictTLATA,  Spec.  noY 465 

Fig.  18.  Paljeoxtris  corrugata,  Spec,  nor 466 
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PLATE    XXVIII. 

Pagx. 
Fig.  1.     Caulopteris  obtecta,  Spec,  nov.,  one-fourth  natural  size 46T 

Fig.  2.     Same  specimen,  on  the  reverse. 

Fig.  3.     Branch  cicatrice  of  the  same,  natural  size. 

Fig.  4.     Part  of  the  surface,  showing  rootlete  in  relative  p  sition,  either  naked,  or  with 
a  carbonaceous  pellicle. 
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PLATE    XXIX. 

PlU. 

Fig.  1.  IIaloxia  TUDERcrLATA?  Brgt 451 

Fig.  2.  Stiomaria  kluptica.  Spec,  nov ^ 451 

Fig.    S,  J^IGILLAUIOIPKS  STELLARIS,  SpCC.  nOV .......  .450 

Fig*  4.  Stigm ARioii»ES  TRr-NTATi's,  Spec.  nov 45S 

Fig.  ft.  Stk'.marioipes  irnERCsrs,  Spec,  nov .453 
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PLATE    XXIX. 

Paoi. 

Fig.    1 .  IIaLOXIA  TUBERCILATA?   Brgt w  .451 

Fig.  2.  Stiomaria  kluptka.  Spec,  nov * 451 

Fig,    S.  SlGILLARIO!I»KS  STELLARIS,  SpCC.  nOV , 450 

Fig*  4.  Stigmarioides  TRrxcATis,  Sjiec.  nov 45 S 

Fig.  5.  Stigmarioides  tuberosis.  Spec,  nov 458 
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PLATE    XXX. 

Paox. 

LePIDOPIILOIOS  AURICLLATUM,    SpCC.   DOT 439 

Lkpidostrobcs  ovatifolil's,  Spec,  nov 441 

Blade  and  sporange — pedicel  of  the  same. 

Lepidostrobus  OBLONGiroLius,  Spec,  nov 441 

Blade  and  sporange — i)cdicel  of  the  same 

Lepidostrobus  species? 440 

Scale  of  a  sporange?  enlarged. 
Spores  of  the  same,  nipch  enlarged. 
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PLATE    XXXI. 

Fig      1 .  SnoMARioiPKS  VILL0SC3,  Spcc.  nov 454 

Fig.     2.  SrUrMAUioiDKS  LiNKARid,  Spoc.  nov '. . . .  456 

Fig.     8.  Stiomarioidks  sklago,  i?pec.  nov. 466 

Fig.     8  b.  Knlargod  scale  of  the  same. 

Fig.      4.  SuHLLARI'JlDKd  RADICAXS,    SpCC.  n07 449 

Fig.     6.  Lkpidostrobus  trc.vcatus,  Spec,  nor , 442 

Fig.     6.  Lkpidohtrobus  coxxivexs,  Si>ec,  nov 442 

Fig.     7.  Lepidostrobi's  lancifolius,  S{)Cc.  dov ^  .  • .  .442 

Fig.     8.  Lkpidopuylllm  rostellatum,  Spec,  nov 441" 

Fig.     9.  Lkpiduph VLLiM  sTRiATi'M,  Spcc.  nov 443 

¥\g.  10.  LKPiiHiriiYLLUM  KOLiAiEUM,  SpCC.  nov 444 

Fig.   11.  RiiAHiHK'ARPos  cLAVATis?   Stcmb   .  .  .  , , . .461 

Fig.  12  to  13.     RiiADiMCARpos  MAMMiLLATi's,  Spcc.  nov 461 

Fig.  16.  TRKiONucARPL'M  Xo:fn*ERATiiii,  Ll.  and  Uiitt 460 

Fig.  17,  Carpomthks  corticosus,  Si>oc.  nov 462 

Fig.   1 8.  C ARPOLITnKd  PKRSICARIA,   Spcc.  uov 462 

Fig.  19  to  21.     Carpolithes  VKSicrLARis,  Spec,  nov 462 

F'ig.  fi2  to  2.^.     Carpolithes  bullatus,  Spec,  nov r 463 

Fivi:.  24.  Same,  enlarged. 

Fig.  25.  Receptacle  a.vd  seeps  gf  SigtLlaria^ 46S 

Fig.  25  a.  Seeds  enlarged  5  times. 
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